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SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR  OF  ULBSTER, 

BARON£T|  M.  F. 

AMP 

PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

SIR, 

Ihis  Volume  is  respectfully  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  promoter  and  patron  of  the  import- 
ant art. to  which  nations  owe  their  subsistence ;  of  . 
whom,  in  future  times,  it  will  be  said,  that  he 
found  means  to  diffuse  among  mankind  a  larger 
portion  of  useful  knowledge  than  had  been  accom- 
plished by  any  individual  of  his  own  or  of  any 
former  age.  s 


I  have  the  honour  to^be, 

Sir, 

X 

Your  most  obedient. 
And  most  humble  Servant, 

RO.  F0RSYT5. 
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1  HE  climate  IS  certainly  moire  rainj  than  that  of  the  diaite.. 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  but  not  so 
wet  as  that  on  the  western  side.  The  rains  are  most  fre* 
quent  in  the  spring  and  autunui.  About  the  beginning  of 
January  there  is  generally  a  fall  of  snow,  which  conti- 
nues, in  the  upper  district,  to  the  end  of  February,  suid 
sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  to  the  middle  of  March.  In 
the  level  country,  particularly  on  the  coast,  the  snow  lasts 
much  shorter,  which  is  attributed  to  the  wind  blowing  in 
the  winter  and  spring  months  mostly  from  th<s  north,  the 
east,  and  the  south-east ;  all  of  which^  coniing  from  the 
sea,  have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  a  thaw.  In  the  moilth  of 
May  a  north-west  wind  generally  blows ;  the  sky  h  dus« 
ky,  with  but  little  rain.  Tlie  coldness  of  the  weather  at 
this  season  is  a  great  bar  to  vegetation  ;  and  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  black 
earth  and  sand,  and  consequently  rather  tender,  it  hais  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  increase  of  that  species  of  vermine 

• 

callea  here  the  stone,  which  destroj  ihe  yoong  pUats  ox 
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State  of  barlej  and  oatS|  by  cutting  the  roots  below  the  groand% 
w.  ^  >  The  fanners  preserve  their  yonng  cabbage  plants  frcnn 
these  insects  bj  dipping  their  roots  in  liae  and  water  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  ground  when  they  are  trans« 
planted. 
8ise  of  e-  The  landed  property  of  this  county  is  held  in  nearly  the 
following  manner  :  Five  estates  are  worth  from  L.1000  t« 
L.«400  f9r  ofumm  each )  seven  estates  are  worth  froox 
L«400  to  L.COO^^  ofifimm  each  ;  twelve  are  worth  from 
L.lOO  to  L.300  fer  annum  each  ;  six  are  worth  from 
L.50  to  L.100  per  annum  ;  and  four  below  L.50  per  an^ 
num.  Besides  these,  the  crown  possesses  property  worth 
L.200  per  annum  ;  and  the  towns  of  Wiok  and  Thurso 
are  not  included  in  this  statement. 
Farmers.  The  lands  are  still  occupied,  in  a  great  degree,  by  small 
tenants.  The  following  is  the  old  mode  in  which  the 
rents  were  paid  :  The  landlord  received  a  trifling  acknow* 
ledgment  in  money,  the  rent  being  principally  paid  in 
grain  or  victual,  that  is,  bear  and  oat-meal.  In  addition 
to  the  rent,  the  tenants  of  that  description  were  bound  to 
perform  the  following  services  ;  namely,  tilling,  dunging, 
sowing,  and  harrowing  a  part  of  an  extensive  farm  in*the 
proprietor's  possession  ;  providing,  a  certain  quantity  of 
peats  for  his  fuel ;  thatching  a  part  of  his  houses ;  fur- 
nishing Simmons  or  ropes  of  straw  or  heath  for  that  pur« 
iK>se,  and  for  securing  his  corn  in  the  barn-yard  ;  weed- 
ing  the  land  ;  leading  a  certain  quantity  of  turf  from  the 
common  for  manuring  the  farm ;  mowings  making,  and 
ingathering  the  hay,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  mea- 
dows and  marshy  grounds;  cutting  down,  harvesting, 
thrashing  out,  manufacturing,  and  carrying  to  market  or 
sea-port,  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Besides  these 
services,  the  tenants  paid  In  kind  the  following  articles, 
iinder  the  name  of  customs ;  namely,  straw-cazzies  (a 


iofft  of  bag  made  of  ttrawj^  used  as  sacks  for  carr  jing  grain  ^S^>^ 
or  meal) ;  ropes  madQ  of  hair  for  drawing  the  plough  ; 
Joss^  or  reedSy  used  for  these  or  similar  purposes ;  tethers^ 
or  ropes  made  of  hair,  whieh  being  fiji^ed  in  the  ground  bj  a 
peg  or  small  stake,  and  the  cattle  tied  to.  them^  prevented 
them  from  wandering  over  the  open  country ;  straw  for 
thatching,  &c.     The  tenants  also,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  possessions,  kept  for  the  landlord  a  certain  number 
of  cattle  during  the  winter- season  ;  paid  vicarage  or  the 
smaller  tithes,  as  of  lamb,  wool,  ^c. ;  a  certain  number  of 
fowls  and  eggs;  in  the  Highlands,  veal,  kid,  butter,  and 
cheese ;  and  on  the  ses^- coast  the  tithe  of  their  fish  andoilji 
besides  assisting  in  carrying  sea- ware  for  manuring  the  pro* 
prietor's  farm.  In  some  parts  of  the  cpuntrj  the  tenth  sheaf 
of  the  produce,  or  tithe^  was  exacted  bj  the  proprietor 
in  kind.     Sometimes  also  a  certain  quantity  of  lint  wasi 
spun  for  tl^e  lady  of  th^  hou^,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
i^oollen  yarn  annually  exacted.     Sugh  were  the  various^ 
sorts  of  payments  which  almost  universally  prevailed  \%m 
the  county  of  Caiihness  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  \ 
but  of  late  they  have  been  converted,  by  the  generality  of 
landlords,  either  into  grain  or  n^oney^  or  have  fallen  int^ 
disuse. 

Stilly  however,  in  consequence  of  want  of  capital  c^ 
the  part  of  tlie  tenants,  the  farms  are  in  general  extremely 
small ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
island  does  a  greater  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  ter« 
ritovy  exist  than  among  the  proprietors  of  land  in  th^ 
^unty  of  Caithness,  They  are  extremely  anxious  to  ob- 
tain farmers  from  the  south  of  Scotland  \  and  they  them^ 
pelves  give  an  example  of  every  sort  of  agricultural  im« 
provement.  They  also  are  anxious  to  adopt  every  pub* 
lie  improvement  which  can  be  suggested.  This  is  not 
{kiirpri$iiigj  when  it  is  considered  that  the  gentlei^aa  vfhf} 
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Agricol-  established  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  and  collected  aac( 
Sm    y    „>  published  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,,  and  who 
has  certainlj  rendered  himself  the  instrument  of  collect- 
ing and  difiusing  a  greater  mass  of  beneficial  practical 
knowlege  than  was  ever  givtn  to  the  world  bj  anj  one 
individual,  is  one  of  the  great  proprietors  of  this  county. 
It  would  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  been  unable  to 
diffuse  around  him,  in  his  native  dittrict,  a  portion  of  his 
own  activity  and  public  spirit* 
Colture  of      The  cultivation  of  wastes,  is  here  going  on  with  much 
vigour.  In  one  year  a  single  proprietor  ploughed  between 
5Q0  and  000  acres  of  waste  land,  and  immediately  brought 
it  under  crop.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  was, 
till  lately,  held  in  commons  ;  but  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  divide  them,  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
entering  into  a  bond  of  submission  to  some  gentlemen  of 
the  country  in  whom  they  have  confidence.     One  tract  of 
2500  acres  was  in  this  way  divided  at  a  very  moderate 
cxpence  j  and  another  of  4500  acres  was  immediately 
thereafter  brought  to  division  in  the  same  form.     Very 
extensive  trials  have  been  made  of  improving  the  soil  by 
paring  and  burning  i  and  these  have  been  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  success.     In  this  way  large  tracts  of 
land,  having  a  steril  crust  on  the  surface,  generally  of  the 
nature  of  peat,  and  producing  only  the  most  coarse  plants* 
may  soon  be  expected  to  be  brought  at  once  into  an  ex« 
cellent  state  of  tillage  and  fertility.     Some  extensive  im« 
provements  have  also  been  made  4>y  draining^     At  the 
loch  of  Durin,  in  particular^  a  great  tract  of  valuable  land^ 
and  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  richest  marl^  have 
been  secured  by  two  proprietory  at  a  moderate  expence ; 
and  other  undertakings  of  a  like  nature  are  carrying  on. 
Crops  rear-     It  is  found  that  winter  wheat  is  a  much  hardier  grain 
^*  than  winter  rje.  Winter  tares  cannot  be  depended  on  in  .the 


CAITHNESS*  • 

northern  part  of  the  island  ;  but  they  may  be  sown  early  Agricul- 
in  spring  with  much  advantage,  and  answer  better  than  ^  ^      ■ 
what  are  called  spring  tares,  being  much  hardier.     They 
should  be  sown,  however,  immediately  after  the  land  is 
ploughed.     There  is  reasbn  to  believe  that  carrots  will 
answer  on  fen  or  mossy  land,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  spread  on  the  ground  where  they  are  sown  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  lime  and  other  manures  may  raise  that 
valuable  crop  on  peaty  soil.  It  is  desirable  to  cultivate  oats 
having  only  one  pickle  instead  of  two  or  three.  The  grain 
is  plumper,  ripens  earlier,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  shake ; 
the  sample,  also,  is  more  equal,  and  consequently  musk 
fetch  a  better  price  at  market.     An  acre  of  moss  land,  af- 
ter being  pared  and  burnt,  was  sown  on  the  30th  May 
with  grass  seeds  alone  (red  clover,  rye-grass,  with  a  small 
mixture  of  other  grasses),  and  on  the  30th  September  it 
was  fit  to  mow.     The  plan  of  laying  down  l^nd,  even  in 
good  heart,  to  grass,  without  a  crop  of  grain,  cannot  be 
too   strongly  recommended ;  but  it  wpuld  seem  to  be  a 
system  peculiarly  well  adapted  fpf  p^w  lands.     It  would 
appear  that  the  northern  parts  pf  Scotland  produce  peat, 
the  ashes  of  which  is  equal  ip  au^ity  tp  the  Berkshire, 
when  burnt  by  the  same  procesif 

Great  ei^ertions  are  making  h^r^  for  tl^e  imprqvementRoauls. 
of  the  roads;  sm  object  essentially  necessary  to  the  success 
of  agriculture.  A  very  liberal  aid  has  for  this  purpose 
beea  obtained  from  government,  on  condition  that  the  pro* 
prietors  shall  expend  money  to  a  proportional  amount  upon 
this  beneficial  purpose.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  en- 
try to  this  county  from  the  south,  alpng  the  shore,  is  by  a 
celebrated  pass,  called  the  Ord  of  Caitbnesi^  which,  has 
been  described  by  travellers,  and  in  particular  by  Fen- 
pant,  as  very  frightful  and  dangerous.  The  road  passes 
along  the  sputh  side  of  the  bill  of  Ord^  which  is  very  steep. 
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slbping  aiong  to  the  top  of  a  rock  which  is  many  fatboM 
in  height.  This  pass  has  been  surveyed  by  the  direction 
of  goYernmenty.  an4  a  tract  has  been  discovered^  by  which 
the  road  may  be  conducted  without  danger^  upon  an  ascent 
K>(  not  more  than  one  foot  in  thirty.  It  is  farther  to  be  re- 
tnarkedi  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  this  district  pos- 
)iess  the  advantage,  in  consequence  of  their  situation,  of  being 
able  to  bring  their  com  crops  to  market  at  a  very  trifling 
ezpence.  This  arises  from  their  vicinity  to  the  sea-coastk 
It  costs  less  to  convey  grain  from  Caithness  to  London^ 
than  to  convey  it  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  inland ; 
80  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  districts  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and 
it  is  one  in  which  speculators  in  agriculture  have  an  im« 
portant  field  of  enterprise,  because  the  soil  is  level  and 
new,  and  proprietors  anxious  to  give  encouragement  to 
enterprising  men. 
Anknals.  In  the  central  or  upper  part  of  the  County  of  Caithness 
the  following  animals  are  found.  The  quadrupeds  are^ 
black  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine>  dogs,  cats,  hares,  rabbits^ 
otters,  foxes,  badgers,  rats,  mice,  moles>  weasels,  and  wild 
cats.  The  birds  are,  eagles,  hawks,  swans,  ducks,  wild 
geese,  sea- pies,  sea- plovers,  scale-ducks,  herns,  cormo- 
rants, marrets  or  auks,  king's  fishers^  rain-geese,  moor- 
fowls,  plovers,  partridges,  lapwings,  snipes,  tame  ducks, 
plover-pages,  tillings,  linnets^  thrushes,  hill-sparrows^ 
comnwn  sparrows,  wrens,  buntings,  larks,  swallows,  yel- 
low hammers,  water- wagtails,  titmice,  jackdaws,  jack- 
bits,  ravens,  wood-larks,  whimbrels,  starlings,  curlows, 
redbreasts,  cuckows,  night-rails,  pigeons,  snow-fowls, 
rooks;  and  in  the  highest  part  of  the  county  wood-cocks, 
black  cocks,  and  heath-hens  are  sometimes  seen.  Of 
these  the  swan,  wild  goose,  sea-duck,  marrot,  night-rail^ 
idbreast,  cuckew,  wood- cock,  and  snow-fowl,  arc  migra« 


tary«  Adders  are  somedmies  found  in  the  mosses,  but  Animali. 
they  are  not  numerous.  The  snow- fowl,  in  the  winter^ 
are  inconceivably  numerous.  The  hills  are  exceedingly 
^eU  stocked  with  the  moor-game  above  mentioned.  The 
coasts  throughout  the  year,  abound  in  multitudes  of  sea- 
fowU  In  the  summer  months,  the  swarms  of  scarfs, 
marrots,  faijis,  &c.  that  come  to  batch  in  the  rocks  of 
Daagia  Bay  and  Stroma  are  prodigious.  They  in  a  man- 
ner darken  the  air,  when,  on  any  sudden  alarm,  they  take 
wing  in  a  body  from  their  nests. 

In  the  upper  district  of  the  county  sheep-farming  has  Live  stoclc. 
been  introduced,  to  supplant  the  ancient  practice  of  rear- 
ing small  Highland  cattle.  The  weight  of  the  native  cat- 
tle amounts  to  between  200  and  300  lbs.  Dutch  ;  the 
working  oxen,  full  grown^  to  4C0  lbs.  weight ;  but  large 
cattle  are  now  reared  on  the  farms  belonging  to  gentle- 
men. The  Caithness  horses  are  about  twelve  hands  high  ; 
and  the  favourite  colours  are  brown  and  dark  gray.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  poultry  were  reared  in  former  times^ 
when  the  rent  was  paid  in  kind ;  but  their  number  h<^s  di- 
minished  since  money-rents  were  introduced.  Abundance 
of  geese  are  reared^  especially  upon  the  coasts.  There  is 
likewise  a  superabundance  of  swine  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  county.  They  are  of  a  small  breed,  not  re- 
markable for  fattening  quickly  ;  but,  when  fattened,  they 
become*  excellent  hams  and  pickled  pork.     The  Gael,  or 

■ 

aative  Highlanders,  abhor  the  flesh  of  swine,  but  here  they 
have  always  abounded. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  have  not  hitherto  proved  Mioeralfi 
•f  n>uch  value  to  their  owners*  Whinstone,  granite,  and 
freestone  are  found  ;  and  lime  and  marl  are  not  wanting. 
The  only  fuel  which  the  country  produces  is  peat  j  which, 
however,  is  in  great  abundance.  Great  hopes  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  entertained  that  coal  might  be  found  | 
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Mio^lf.  but  hitherto  such  hopes  have  onlj  been  productive  of  dis- 
appointment.  A  mmeral  resembling  coal  has  indeed  been 
found.     It  emits  a  hot  vivid  flame  when  burning,  but 
without  much  dissolution  of  parts,  or  diminution  of  size, 
after  it  becomes  extinct ;  so  that,  instead  of  coal,  it  seems 
to  be  an  ea|rthj  substance,  impregnated  with  volatile  in- 
flammable matter.     It  is  usually  got  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth*     In  the  burn  of  Hempster  is  found  white  spar 
of  the  purest  qualitj.  When  put  into  the  fire,  a  very  slight 
degree  of  lieat  ipakes  it  throw  out  a  considerable  portion 
of  phqsphoric  light,  which  gradually  decays  as  the  stone 
cools,  and  is  again  recruited  as  the  stone  is  heated  anew* 
When  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  puts  on  an  exceeding  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  appearance  during  ignition.  In  electri- 
cal experiments  it  is  a  non-conductor ;  nor  does  it  seem  so* 
luble  in  acids. 
I.ctd  iron       ^^  ^P  parish  of  Reay  a  slender  vein  of  lead  ore  has 
ore,  &C.     been  discovere4»  but  in  circumstances  that  afforded  no  in- 
ducement  to  wor^  it.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood*    Sir  John  Sinclair  has  also  discovered,  near 
Thurso,  a  small  vein  of  yellow  mundick,  and  also  consi- 
derable  quantities  of  white  mundick.     Mr  Raspe,  a  Ger- 
man mineralogist,  near  the  same  place,  discovered  a  re- 
gular vein  of  heavy  spar,  mixed  with  lead  and  crystals, 
three  fe^t  in  breadth :  but   the   |nine   ha9    never  been 
wrought,     A  copper  naine,  near  the  Old  Castle  of  Wick, 
was  once  begun  to  be  wrought,  but  the  undertaking  was 
afterwards  dropped. 
TOgjj^  This  county  contain^  one  royal  boro^gh,  Wick,  on  the 

south-east  coast ;  and  also  the  town  of  Thurso,  on  the 
north  coast.  Wick  stands  on  the  estuary  of  a  small  river 
pf  the  same  name.  The  town  is  sm^iU,  and  the  streets 
narrow  and  confined  ;  but  it  contains  several  good  build- 
jngs.     The  town  and  lands  pf  Wick  were  anciently  a  pari 
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M  the  earldom  of  Caithness.    On  the  application  of    ^*^^^ 
George  Earl  of  Caithness,  a  charter  was  granted  bj  King 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  of  date  the  24th  September 
1560,  erecting  the  town  of  Wick  into  a  rojal  borongh. 
On  the   8th  October  1672,  his  great  grandson,  another 
George  Earl  of  Caithness,  disponed  the  whole  earldom  of 
Caithness,  including  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  town 
of  Wick,  to  John  Campbell  of  Glenorehj,  afterwards  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Breadalbane  ;  by  whose  successor  in  title  it 
was  sold  in  1118  to  the  familj  of  Sinclair  of  Ulbster.  On  a 
general  order  from  the  convention  of  royal  boroughs,  the 
set  or  government  of  the  borough  of  Wick  was  ultimately 
fixed  in  1716  ;  by  which,  in  all  time  coming,  the  consent  of 
Ifie  original  founders  of  the  borough,  and  their  successors, 
was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  election  of  magistrates. 
By  this  set  the  old  magistrates  make  out  a  list,  called  a  leet, 
consisting  of  two,  out  of  which  a  provost ;  four,  out  of 
which  two  bailies,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  burgesses  on 
the  roll ;  and  the  leet  must  be  presented  thirty  days  before 
Michaelmas  to  be  approved  of  by  the  superior.  The  pro- 
vost and  the  two  bailies,  thus  elected,  have  the  right  of 
chooring  seven  counsellors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  dean  of 
guild.    In  consequence  of  these  regulations.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair of  Ulbster,  atod  his  predecessors,  have  annually  been 
in  the  practice  of  approving-  a  leet  presented  to  them  of 
the  magistrates  to  be  chosen.     Wick  is  one  of  five  bo- 
roughs, each  of  which  chooses  a  delegate  for  returning  a 
member  to  parliament  for  the  northern  district.     The  in« 
come  or  common  good  of  the  town  is  very  trifling ;  but  it 
is  on  the  increase,  and  arises  from  customs  payable  on  dif- 
ferent articles  sold  at  market,  shore-dues  on  ships,  &c. 

Wick  is  the  county  town,  or  capital  of  the  shire,  and 
consequently  the  seat  of  the  sheriff-court.  Along  with 
Kirkwall,  Dornock^  Dingwall,  and  Tain,  it  sends  a  mem» 


to  eAITB)rS8&« 

^g>»»  ber  to  parliament.  The  harbour^  at  present,  is  qoixt  nft* 
turaly  and  verj  inconvenient;  but  several  of  the  propriei» 
tors  have  it  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  harbour,  which, 
if  completed,  would  not  only  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  town,  but  also  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  hj  saviag 
many  vessels  which  are  Wf«cke4  on  this  coast;  tbere 
being  no  safe  harbour  between  Cromarty  Frith  and  the 
Orkneys.  If  this  harbour  is  completed,  the  town  will  also 
receive  a  considerable  addition  to  its  size  towards  the 
Bouth,  where  a  new  town  is  to  be  fetted>  on  a  neat  and  re* 
gnlar  plan,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Benjamin  Duiabar,  The 
chief  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  b  the  fisheries^ 
which  are  prosecuted  with  great  attention. 
![W».  The  town  of  Thurso^  on  the  northern  side  of  the  coast 

of  Caithness,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  bay,  being  the  western  part  or  branch  of  the 
Bay  of  Dunne^  where  the  river  Thurso  falls  into  the 
sea.  The  scenery  round  the  town  has  considerable  na^ 
tural  magnificttice«  On  one  side,  a  spacious  bay,  formed 
on  the  east  by  the  bold  and  lofty  promontory  ealled  Duii- 
tiet  Head,  and  on  the  west  by  Welbr^wn  Head;  both 
which  cover  the  bay  from  the  tremendous  waves  of  the 
Pentland  Frith.  These,  in  storms  of  wind  from  the  west 
or  from  the  north,  beat  with  dreadful  violence  against 
these  headlands,  and  ptesent  an  awful  prospect  to  tlte  eye. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Pentland  Frith,  in  view  of  Thuiv 
so,  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues,  the  Hoy  Hills  in  Ork^ 
sey,  rising  gradually  from  the  summit  of  a  range  of 
rocks  of  tremendous  height  which  overhang  the  sea,  rear 
their  majestic  heads,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  gran* 
deur  of  the  prospect. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  beautiful  bay,  as  already  noticed^ 
where  die  river  Thurso  falls  into  the  sea,  the  town  standa. 
Between  the  town  and  Holbnm  Head,  in  the  western  side 


tf  the  h^jf  is  the  anchoring  ground  known  by  the  name  otTkatik 
tScrabster  Road>  which  is  skirted  by  a  beautiful  green  bank^ 
in  form  of  a  crescent,  extending  from  the  town  to  the  extre* 
'aiity  of  die  point  of  Holbum  Head.  The  tountrj,  to  the 
Hi^est,  soothy  and  east  of  the  town,  rises  by  a  gentle  accli«« 
yity  to  die  extent  of  some  miles ;  and  the  intermediate 
dpace  presents  a  nth  prospect  of  well  cultivated  fields  and 
jpleasant  viHas,  particularly  of  Thurso  East,  anciently 
called  Thurso  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  $  the 
improvements  around  which  are  extensive.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  containing  no  edifices  of  any  note  except 
Ifbe  church,  which  is  an  old  substantial  Gothic  building  in 
|[ood  repair.  A  new  town,  on  a  regular  plan,  is  begin** 
aicg  to  be  feued  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  pleasant 
elevated  situation  :  and  such  is  the  spirit  of  improvement 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  inclosed  lands  lef  as  high  as 
L.5,-5s.  per  acre.  Though  the  ancient  history  of  this 
town  cannot  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it 
is  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that  in  formed 
times  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  andconsequenecb 
indeed,  its  happy  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivef 
possessing  a  valuable  salmon-fishing,  and  a  natural  har*- 
bour,  must  have  early  rendered  it  a  place  of  note.  The 
town  is  «  borough  of  barony>  holding  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
vf  Ulb^ter^  Baronet,  as  superior.  The  charter  of  erection 
was  granted  in  1C33,  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  flavour 
of  John  Master  of  Berrydale,  by  which  it  was  entitled 
"**  to  all  and  sundry  privileges,  immunities,  and  jurisdic- 
tions, belonging  to  a  free  borough  of  barony  of  Scot- 
land,'' and  to  hold  a  weekly  market  and  five  free  fairs 
yearly  ;  of  which  only  two  are  kept.  It  is  governed  by 
<i  magistracy  of  tWo  bailies  and  twelve  counsellors,  elected 
hj  the  superior,  and  retained  in  ofiice  during  the  superior's 
pleasure.  The  principal  manu£icture  of  the  town  is  coarse 
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Thurwi.   linen  cloth.     There  is  a  bleachfield  and  a  tannery  iatbe 
neighbourhood,  which  promise  to  succeed.     For  the  con« 
venience  of  trade,  there  is  here  established  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  is  of  material  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  county  of  Caithness,  but  also  to  the  Orkneys* 
Harbour.        The  harbour  is  about  to  be  improved*     An  act  of  par- 
liament for  that  purpose  has  been  obtained  ;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  harbour  as  complete  as  possible,  so  as 
to  admit  vessels  of  from  300  to  500  tons,  at  least  in 
spring^tides ;    s^lso  to .  have  a  dock,  a  regulating  weir, 
and  a  slip  for  ship-building.     The  whole  expenoe  will 
probably  exceed  L.lO,OOOt     Eight  vessels,  employed  in 
tlie  fisheries  or  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  the  town. 
Com  and  meal  are  exported  to  the  value  of  L.12»000 
Sterling  annually,  and  fish  to  a  larger  amount.     A  great 
part  of  the  salmon  taken  in  the  river  is  boiled,  and  sent  to 
London-  in  kits,  to  the  amount,  at  an  average,  of  7Q0  or 
or  800  kits  ;  besides  about  250  barrels,  taken  here  and  in 
the  neighbourbopd,  which  are  pickled  and  exported.  The 
berring-fishery  is  sometimes  very  considerable.    Upwards 
of  7000  barrels  are  usually  cured  annually  at  the  port  of 
Thurso  for  exportation.     Of  these  two*thirds  are  salted 
as  white  herrings,  and  the  remainder  are  smoked  as  red 
herrings.  A  considerable  cod-fishery  is  also  carried  on.  Be^ 
fore  the  comipencement  of  the  war  of  th^  French  revolution, 
a  London  fishingi^vessel  or  cod*smack  was  never  seen  in  the 
Fentland  Frith*    Being  driven  from  tfa^e  Dogger  Bank  bj 
the  annoyance  of  French  and  Dutch  privateers,  ^hej  y^n* 
tured  to  explore  the  northern  coasts  of  Caithness  and  Su- 
therland in  search  of  cod ;  and  now,  as  a  prpof  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  that  they  find  no  danger  in  the  experiment,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  five-and-twenty  London  smacks 
at  once  lying  at  anchor  in  Scrabster  Roads.     They  com^ 
^PQ^  the  foaitt  ixk  {September^  and  continue  until  March  j 


a\id  no  iooner  carry  one  cargo  of  live  Bah  to  market  than  Antlgnitig^ 
thej  return  for  another.    For  the  most  part  thej  fish  in 
Pentland  Frith  during  the  day-time^  and  in  the  even* 
ings  return  to  Scrabster  Roads  to  lie  during  the  night; 
but  sometimes  thej  run  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Cape 
Wrath ;  and  when  thej  do  not  find  it  conrenicnt  to  re- 
turn to  Scrabster  Roads,  thej  take  shelter  in  tioch  Eri* 
bol  or  Erripool,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sutherland.  The 
native  fishermen  at  first  bore  the  London  smacks  no  good 
will,  complaining  that  thej  carried  off  the  fish  which  the 
natives  should  catch  ;  but  the  strangers,  bj  degrees,  found 
it  necessarj  to  emploj  northern  fishermen  as  extra  hands  ^ 
which  thej  were  tempted  to  do  on  account  of  their  ac« 
tepting  lower  wages  and  cheaper  provisions  than  were  ex« 
pected  bj  the  English  seamen* 

Of  the  antiquities  of  this  countj,  one  that  is  most  ex«>^>i^9<>>(>«^ 
tensivelj  known  has  alxeadj  been  mentioned,  John-o^  }ohii-«f- 
Groat's  House,    The  traditional  historj  of  John^o&Groat  ^"'^ 
is  this :    In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland^ 
Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  de  Groat  (supposed  tahave 
been  brothers,  and  originallj  from  Holland)^  arrived  in 
Caithness  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  bringing  with  them 
a  letter  written  in  Latin  bj  that  prince,  recommending 
them  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  his  loving  sub-i 
jeots  of  the  countj  of  Caithneu.    Thej  purchased  or  got      \    n 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Warse  or  Dungis  Baj,  Ijing  in  ^   y 

the  parish  of  Canisbj,  on  the  side  of  the  Pentland  Frith  ^  a> 

and  each  of  them  obtained  an  equal  share  of  the'  propertj 
thej  acquired.  Iti  process  of  time  their  families  increa- 
sed, and  there  eame  to  be  eight  different  proprietors  of 
the  name  of  Groat,  who  possessed  these  lands  amongst 
them }  but  whether  the  three  original  settlers  split  their 
propertj  among  their  children,  or  whether  thej  purchs|sed 
fbr  them  small  possessions  from  one  another,  does  not  ap« 
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A^mdet^pear.    These  eight  families  having  lived  peaceakly  ami 
comfortably  in  their  small  possessions  for  a  number  ot 
jearsy  established  an  annual  meeting  to  celebrate  the  an^ 
niversacj  of  the  arrival  of  their  ancestors  on  that  coast. 
In  the  course  of  their  festivity  on  one  of  these  occasions^ 
a  qnettion  arose  respecting  the  right  of  tatting  the  doorj^ 
9nd  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  such  like  points 
of  precedency  (each  eontending  for  the  seniority  and  chief-* 
tainship  of  the  oIan)j^  which  increased  to  such  a  h^ght  aa 
would  probably  have  proved  faul  (n  its  consequences  ta 
some,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  not  John  de  Groat,  who  was 
proprietor  of  the  fony,  interposed.    He  expatiated  on  the 
happiness  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  since  their  arrival  i^ 
that  remote  co^iuer,  owing  to  the  harmony  which  had  suh« 
listed  aipong  them.    He  assured  them,  that  as  sopn  at 
they  began  to  split  and  quarrel  amoug  themselves^  their 
lieighbours,  who  till  then  had  treated  them  with  respect^ 
would  fall  upon  thf  m,  tai^  their  property  from  theqi,  and 
expel  them  from  the  county.    He  therefore  made  a  pro# 
posal  to  build  a  bouse  in  a  particular  form,  which  should 
be  the  property  of  the  whole  family,  and  in  which  every 
inan  should  find  himself  the  master,  and  which  should  sa- 
tisfy them  all  with  respect  to  precedency,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  disputes  among  them  at  their  future 
anniversary  meetings.    They  all  acquiesced,  and  departe4 
in  peace.     In  due  time,  John  de  Groat,  to  iulfil  his  en^v 
gagenoent,  built  a  room,  distinct  by  itself,  of  an  octagoq 
shape,  with  eight  doors  and  windows  in  it ;  and  l^aving[ 
placed  in  the  middle  a  table  of  oak  of  the  same  shape, 
when  the  next  anniversary  meeting  took  place,  he  desired 
each  of  them  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  he  taking  himself  the  seat  that  waa  left  un«   . 
occupied.    By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  any  dispute  in 
TpffLTi  to  r»nk  was  prevented,  as  they  all  fpund  them- 


leWes  on  a  footing  of  equalitj,  and  their  former  harmony  AadqiOtlB^ 
«ad  good  humour  was  restored. 

Scattered  over  the  count j  of  Caithness,  are  still  tolbe  Pic^i  hmh 
fottnd  a  variety  of  these  singular  structures  denominated*^ 
b J  tradition  Picts  Houses,  and  hj  the  Highlanders  of  the 
west  of  Scotland  Duns.  Thej  are  considered  as  the  )re« 
matns  of  structures  erected  bjr  the  Picts,  who  inhabited  thci 
whole  east  coast  of  Scotland,  including  Caithness  and 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles  ;  or  to  whom  belong* 
ed,  in  this  district,  the  whole  territory  not  considere4 
as  Highlands,  or  appropriated  to  those  who  speak  the 
Er$e  language.  Sir  John  Sinclair  examined  one  of  these 
buildings.  He  remarks,  that  the  foundation  of  the  house 
was  laid  with  clay ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  lime  as  a  cement :  nor  waa 
even  clay  itself  made  use  of  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building.  Many  of  the  stones  were  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  evidently  brought  from  the  shore,  though  the  dis« 
tance  is  not  inconsiderable*  They  could  neither  be  carried 
there,  nor  afterwards  made  use  of,  without  great  strength 
or  ingenious  niechanical  inventions.  Some  earthem  ware 
was  discovered,  very  rudely  manufactured ;  a  sufficient 
proof  at  how  low  an  ebb  the  arts  were  in  the  Fiptish  nar 
tions.  A  few  small  copper  coins  were  found  in  the  ruins, 
but  much  defaced,  and  the  engraved  letters  not  legible. 
From  the  number  of  horns  and  shells  found  in  the  house, 
it  is  probable  that  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
consisted  of  venison,  and  the  shell*fish  called  limpets. 
The  bones  of  cattle  were  also  discovered,  which  proves 
that  pasturage  was  not  wholly  unknown.  The  Picts  seem 
to  have  been  acqunnted  with  the  use  of  iron,  for  a  knife 
was  found  calculated  for  taking  the  limpets  off  the  rocks, 
and  such  as  ib  m  use  to  this  day.  Some  singular  articles 
made  of  bone  were  discovered  ;  the  nails  by  which  they 
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A«iquitt«i.  ^ere  ilzed  were  of  bone  also^  but  the  use  of  them  is  on* 
known. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  in  form  these  build* 
ings  are  almost  without  exception  of  a  circular  base,  ri*. 
sing  into  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  its  top  somewhat 
Uanted  ^  and  as  thej  are  generally  every  where  in  ruins^ 
their  outside  is  covered  with  a  thick  sward  of  fine  grass  ; 
and  on  a  superficial  view  they  have  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  large  tumuli  or  barrows.  Stones  of  a  conveni- 
ent form,  and  of  a  large  size,  without  any  sort  of  cement, 
are  the  materials  of  which  they  have  been  constructed  ; 
and,  on  a  more  narrow  inspection,  they  appear  evidently 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  differing  from  each  other  both  in  their 
structure  and  dimensions*  The  smaller,  which  seems  to  be 
the  oldest,  consist  of  one  thick  circular  wall,  in  the  inside  of 
which  there  are  sometimes  places  that  might  have  served 
for  beds :  and  this  form,  we  are  told,  was  agreeable  to  a 
mode  of  building  among  the  people  of  Iceland  and  other 
Scandinavian  colonies*  In  some  of  them  at  a  greater,  and 
in  others  at  a  less  height,  this  wall  begins  to  converge 
gradually  towards  the  top,  till  only  a  small  hole  remained, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  covered  with  fiat  stores, 
or  suffered  to  be  open.  The  larger  are  far  more  compli* 
cated  in  their  internal  structure.  Besides  the  outer  wall, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  former,  they  have 
also  an  inner  one,  concentric  with  and  distant  about  two 
feet  from  the  other :  and  these  walls  are  so  formed  a» 
sometimes  to  meet  at  no  great  height,  and  thus  inclose  a 
space  around  the  bottom  of  the  building*  In  the  form  of 
^  others  of  this  kind  there  is  still  greater  variety.  Like  the 
,lhe  former,  they  have  two  walls,  but  these  neither  meet 
nor  ceverge,  but  ascend  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  two  feet ;  and  this  space,  which 
is  entered  by  a  door  of  two  feet  high  from  without,  ia 


Qccapied  hj  a  stair,  of  a  wiodbg  spiral  £90x1,  from  thefm>^y'«^ 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  buUdiog.  The  largest  kind^pkuhom 
which  are  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  denominated"^ 
imrgbif  are  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  ditch  and  a  sort 
of  rampart.  The  walls  of  these  buUdbgs  are  usually  nine 
or  ten  feet  in  thickness.  It  seepis  evident  that  the  build* 
ert  of  them  knew  not  how  to  throw  an  arch }  and  they 
are  even  perhaps  older  than  that  invention.  This  ex- 
plaina  the  cause  ^f  the  narrowness  of  their  cells,  and  of 
the  walls  being  inade  to  cpnverge  towards  eaeh  other.  It 
seema  probable  that  these  buildings  were  used  as  granaries 
iSor  proyisioos,  or  as  plapps  into  which  the  women  and 
children  retreaied  when  the  iQfin  were  at  a  distance  enga» 
ged  in  war.  The^  sonaetimes  stand  on  high  laod  near  |h0 
sea ;  and  several  of  them  here  are  found  in  every  parislL, 
They  are  usually  placed  on  the  brinks  of  precipitotts 
rocks,  but  much  oftener  m  the  skirts  of  sandy  bays,  ao4 
in  the  vicinity  of  landing  pliM^cs.  They  usually  stretchy 
la  a  chain,  from  one  headland  %o  another,  in  full  view  of 
the  harbour  and  of  tiie  ocean }  |uid  have  been  eTidently 
so  arranged  as  to  communicate  cynf  with  another.  fW 
from  being  confined  to  this  pbce,  tbcy  ar^  fo^n^^  and 
that  too  in  similar  situations,  in  the  couati^y  .fr^fQ  Fhick 
the  Picts  originally  caille,  as  well  as  in  those  that  ^on<9 
stituted  their  own  extensive  dominion.  In  proof  of  thi^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  one  of 
that  kind  at  Snalsburg  near  Drondieim ;  another,  called 
the  Castle  of  Ymsburg,  in  Westrogothia.  Many  c| 
them  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Caithness,  Cff 
Sutherland,  and  of  East  Ross.  The  vale  of  Glenelg^ 
near  Bemera,  contains  no  fewer  than  four.  The  fbnn« 
dation  of  several  have  been  discovered  on  a  plain  q^apr 
Perth  ;  and  that  of  Domodilla,  in  Strathnaver,  is  no  less 
distinguished  for  its  structure  than  the  very  largt  one  j|l 
Vox,.  V,  3 
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Aitiquitiei.j)^n,^]^n  Castle,  which  seems  to  have  within  its  prei 
cincts  several  smaller  ones,  its  connections  or  dependents* 
But  turning  from  these,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
north,  with  a  riew  to  explore  the  Pictish  territories  in 
that  quarter,  we  shall  find  these  ancient  structures  per- 
haps in  greater  number,  but  certainly  more  entire,  of  a 
more  curious  form,  and  of  much  larger  dimensions* 
Those  found  in  Shetland,  and  known  everj  where  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  burghs,  are  much  superior,,  in 
these  respects,  to  what  are  here,  or  even  perhaps  to  any  in 
Scotland.  In  the  south,  and  on  the  east  coast,  there  arc 
but  few  of  them  now  entire }  having  bees  demolished, 
partly  from  curiosity,  to  know  their  structure  and  conF> 
tents,  and  partly  to  carry  off  their  materials  to  iocloae 
lands  or  build  ferm  houses.  But  among  die  islands,  both 
on  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  and  along  the  whole 
west  coast  of  the  Highlands,  where  there  has  been  no  want 
of  materials  for  these  purposes,  these  curious  edifices  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  unhurt,  in  testtnnmy  of  the  re*- 
spect  that  the  inhabitants,  have  entertained  for  the  works 
of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  parish  of  Latheron,  towards  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  are  several  old  castles,  as  weU  as  Piclish 
'buildings,  of  the  nature  now  mentioned*  The  castles 
are,  Berrydale,  Dunbeath  (still  inhabited),  Knockinnon^ 
Latheron,  Fores,  Swmgle,  and  Cljrth.  These  were  places 
of  strength  in  the  days  of  rapine  and  violence.  Most  of 
these  castles  stood  on  a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  cut 
off  from  the  land  by  m  deep  ditch  with  a  drawbridge. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  at  Achai^tal  still  re- 
main  entire,  and  human  bones  are  occasionally  found  in 
Achaiiul  the  ruins.  The  old  castle  of  Achaistal  was  built  and  pos- 
^"^  sessed  by  John  Beg,  third  son  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
In  thos^  times,  parties  of  robbers  or  ficebooters  used  to 
infest  this  county.  A  party  of  these  came  to  John  Beg's 


kous^^  aod  insisted  that  he  should  pay  a  certain  sdni  Anfa'^taitidk 
in  name  of  tribute^  otherwise  thej  would  plunder  his 
house  and  carrj  awaj  his  cattle.  John  Beg  seemed 
very  passive  to  them^  and  entertained  them  very  sump-^ 
taouslji  until  he  got  them  all  intoxicated,  67  strong  ale 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  nightshade,  when  he  ordered  them 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  upper  apartments  of  his  castle.  He 
then  removed  his  family  and  furniture,  and  put  them  oil 
board  a  vessel  at  the  water«-mouth  of  Berrydale ;  and  ha« 
ving  collected  a  great  quantity  of  straw  and  brushwood 
into  the  lower  parts  of  his  house,  he  set  fire  to  it,  which 
Soon  destroyed  the  robbers^  and  consumed  all  the  castle 
excepting  a  part  of  the  walls*    John  Beg  returned  with 

•  *      «  * 

his  family  to  Sutherland: 

The  castle  of  Berrydale,  or  Berhidale,  is  temarkable  on 
Account  of  its  last  inhabitant,  who  was  a  giant,  caliea 
William  More.     His  history  is  singular: 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Hettor  Suther»Hect^9iJ^ 
land^  commonly  called  Hector  More;  or  Meikle  Hectori  !^^^^ 
was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  L^ngwell.  He  was  de^ 
icended  of  the  family  of  Duffus;  and  resided  in  a  castle 
bn  a  rock  at  the  water.mouth  of  Berrydaley  the  rnins  o£ 
which  are  still  visible.  He  built  a  house  at  Langwell  for 
his  eldest  son  Williaim,  who  married  a  beautiful  woman^ 

s  William^s  wife 
Was  in  childbed  of  her  first  child,  and  Robert  Gun; 
tacksman  of  Braemore,  came  over  the  hills  to  Langwell; 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  clan,  on  a  hunting  party; 
Robert  Gun  proposed  to  his  friends  that  they  woilld  pay 
a  visit  to  Hector  More's  son  and  his  young  wife  ;  t^hictt 
they  accordingly  did.  Robert  Gun,  upon  seeing  the  wo« 
inim  in  bed,  fancied  het.  Upon  their  way  faoitie,  dun  die^ 
clared  to  his  companions  that  he  would  have  William  Sa« 
tfaerlftod's  wife  to  himself;  and  that  the  oa\j  metnr  hf 
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Anti^ttttkfc^hich  he  could  accomplish  his  design  was  to  take  awaf 
her  husband's  life.     His  friends,  whose  consciences  were 
not  more  strait-laced  than  his  own,  having  approved  of 
his  intention,  thej  accompanied  him  the  next  day  over 
the  hills,  and  laj  in  ambush  in  the  woods  near  William 
Sutherland's  house,  until  they  observed  him  come  out  to 
his  garden,  when  Robert  Gun  shot  him  with  an  arrow 
from  his  bow.  They  went  immediately  into  his  house,  took 
his  wife  out  of  bed,  and  carried  her  and  her  infant  child 
in  a  large  basket  they  had  prepared  for  that  purpose  to 
Braemore,  where  Gun  resided.  As  soon  as  the  mother  re- 
covered, she  was  reconciled  to  Robert  Gun,  notwithstand- 
ing  of  his  murdering  her  husband.     She  begged  of  him 
to  call  her  infant  son  William  after  his  deceased  father, 
though  she  knew,  had  her  husband  been  alive,  he  would 
have  named  him  Hector  after  his   own  father,  Hector 
More.    Robert  Gun  held  the  lands  of  Braemore  from  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  in  tack,  but  he  would  pay  no  rent  to 
his  Lordship.     After  being  much  in  arrear  to  the  Earl, 
his  Lordship  sent  John  Sinclair  of  Stercock,  with  a  party 
of  men  under  arms,  to  compel  Gun  to  make  payment ; 
but  Gun  convened  his  clan,  and  they  defeated  John  Sin- 
clair with  his  party.     Several  were  killed,  and  John  Sin- 
clair was  wounded  in  the  engagement.    Young  William's 
mother  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  Robert  Gun, 
and  had  two  sons  by  him.     After  these  sons  had  arrived 
at  maturity,  young  William  and  they  one  day  went  a* 
hunting  ;  and  William  being  more  successful  than  the  o- 
ther  two,  killed  a  roe,  which  he  desired  his  two  brothers 
io  carry  home.    They  objected  to  this  drudgery,  and  said 
that  he  might  carry  home  his  own  prey  himself.     But 
William,  who  by  this  time  had  heard  of  his  father's  tra- 
gical end,  told  them,  with  a  menacing  aspect,  that  if  they 
would  not  carry  home  the  roe  he  would  revenge  some  of 
''   'r  father's  actions  upon  them  j  which  intinaidated  them 
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greatly  (though  thej  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  hlsA^^^^uitict. 
threatening),  as  thej  knew  he  had  more  personal  strength 
than  them  both,  he  being  then  about  nine  feet  high,  and 
stout  in  proportion.  They  accordingly  carried  home  the 
roe,  and  told  their  mother  that  William  had  threatened 
them  in  such  a  manner.  She  communicated  this  circum- 
stance to  their  father  Robert  Gun,  adding,  that  she  su* 
spected  William  had  heard  of  his  father's  death*  Robert 
Gun,  being  afraid  of  young  William's  personal  strength^ 
wished  to  be  in  friendship  with  him,  and  proposed  that 
he  should  marry  his  (Gun's)  sister,  who  resided  with 
them  in  the  character  of  a  housekeeper.  William  did  not 
relish  the  match,  and  would  not  accept  of  her.  Soon  af« 
terwards  Robert  G^m  made  a  feast  at  his  house,  where 
he  collected  several  of  his  friends,  and  contrived  to  make 
young  William  so  much  intoxicated  that  he  was  carried 
to  bed,  and  Robert  Gun  put  his  sister  to  bed  with  him. 
Whea  William  awakened  next  morning,  he  was  surpri- 
sed to  find  Gun's  sister  in  bed  with  him.  She  told 
him  be  might  recollect  that  the  ceremonies  of  marriage 
passed  betwixt  them  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  she 
was  now  his  lawful  spouse.  He  got  up  in  a  passion,  and 
declared  that  he  was  imposed  upon,  and  that  he  would 
hold  no  such  bargain.  Robert  Gun  flattered  him,  and 
said,  as  he  was  now  married  to  his  sister  he  would  make 
the  match  as  agreeable  to  him  as  -possible,  by  putting 
him  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Langwell ;  and  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  his  promise,  he,  with  a  few  of  his  con« 
nections,  concealed  themselves  near  Hector  More's  castle 
on  the  roek  until  early  in  the  morning.  When  the 
drawbridge  was  let  down,  tliey  forced  their  way  into  the 
castle,  and  carried  Hector  More  (who  was  then  an  old 
feeble  man)  out  of  his  castle,  and  left  him  in  a  cot- house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  remained  for  some  little 
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^Rt>(i|aiUei.t]inei,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sutherland,  and  passsd  thi| 
remainder  of  his  dajs  with  one  of  his  relations,  Suther<* 
land  of  Rearchar. 

Robert  Gun  then  returned  in  triumph  to  Braemore. 
;ind  conducted  William  Sutherland  and  his  espoused 
li^ife  to  their  castle^  and  gave  them  all  possession  of  the 
estate  of  Langwell.  William  being  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  Robeit  Gun's  conduct,  and  not  liking  the  com- 
pany of  his  sifter  as  a  spouse,  went  and  complained  of  his 
grievances  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness;  who  promised  him 
redress  as  sopn  as  he  returned  frpm  the  Orkneys,  where 
he  was  going  to  quell  a  rebellion,  along  with  the  Baron  of 
Roslin,  and  y^isbed  that  he  (William),  being  a  very  stout 
inan,  would  accompany  him.  William  consented  to  do  so. 
gnd  returned  toBerrydale  to  bid  his  friends  farewel  before 
^e  would  go  on  so  dangerous  an  expedition.  Just  as  ho 
^as  partine  with  them  at  the  burial  ground  on  tbe  braes  on 
the  east  side  of  the  y^ater  of  Berrydale,  be  told  his  friend^ 
that  he  suspected  he  never  i^ould  return  from  Orkney. 
He  then  laid  himself  down  on  the  heath  near  the  bu- 
rial-ground,  an^  desired  his  companions  to  £z  two  stones 
in  the  groun^,  the  one  at  his  head  and  the  other  at  hia 
feet,  in  order  to  show  to  posterity  his  uncommon  stature  ; 

w 

Y^hich  ^tones  remain  there  still,  and  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween  thc^i  is  nine  feet  and  five  inches.  Tradition  also 
mentiops  his  height  to  have  been  above  nine  feet.  He 
went  with  Lord  Caithness,  &c.  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he 
^s  wel)  as  t^c  Earl  and  his  sons  were  killed.  This  hap- 
pened  in  %\^^  year  1530.  The  cause  of  the  rebellion 
was  this  :  In  the  year  1530,  King  James  the  Fifth  grant- 
ed the  islands  of  Orkney  to  his  natural  brother,  Jan^s 
Earl  of  Murray,  and  his  heirs-male.  The  inhabitants 
^ook  umbrage  that  an  over-lord  should  be  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  S9vereign|  and  rose  in  arms^  ^^ 
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the  command  of  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Sand  j.  Lord  Sin-  Antiquities 
clair^  Baron  of  Roslin,  and  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  were 
sent  with  a  party  of  men  to  quell  the  rebels,  but  the 
islanders  defeated  them  ;  and»  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Earl,  with  his  sons,  and  William  More  Sutherland,  who 
accompanied  them,  were  killed.  The  Caithness  men  who 
survived  carried  back  the  Earl  of  Caithness'  head  to  be 
interred  in  his  Lordship's  burial-place  in  Caithness. 

In  the  parish  of  Falkirk,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  are  several  remains  of  the  ancient  fortresses  or 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  of  this  district.    The  tower  or  cas-Cutle  of 
tie  of  Braal  stands  on  an  eminence,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  river  of  Thurso.     It  is  completely  square,  of  a 
very  large  area,  wonderfully  thick  in  the  walls,  which  are 
partly  built  with  clay  and  mortar  mixed,  and  in  some  parts 
with  mortar  altogether.     The  stairs  and  conveyances  to 
the  several  stories  are  through  the  heart  of  the  walls. 
These  stories  were  all  of  them  floored  and  vaulted  with 
stones  prodigiously  large,  as  are  indeed  most  of  the  stones 
of  the  whole  fabric.     A  great  part  of  it  still  remains ;  is 
as  upright  and  firm  as  ever,  and  seems,  from  its  structure, 
to  have  been  very  high  and  stately  ;  and,  what  is  strange, 
the  highest  stones  seem  to  be  larger  than  those  below.    It 
surely  cost  immense  labour  to  get  some  of  them  up  to 
such  a  height,  especially  in  those  days,  when  it  is  to  be 
supposed  they  had  no  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose. 
The  plunamet  and  rule  were  undoubtedly  well  applied  in 
the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  impress 
ston  of  block  or  chissel,  which  shows  the  great  antiquity  of 
it.    It  was  manifestly  a  place  of  strength  as  well  as  of  hum 
bitation.    A  deep  large  well-contrived  ditch  secures  it 
from  the  north. 

The  next  piece  of  antiquity  worthy  of  notice  is  DirletDirlet  Ci»* 
Castle.    It  stands  in  a  very  beautiful  romantic  spot  in  the 


^ty  ticfc Highlandt  called  Dirlet^  on  a  round  high  rode,  very  steep» 
almost  perpendicular  on  all  sides.  The  rock  and  castle  hang 
over  a  verj  deep  dark  pool  on  the  river  Thurso,  which 
runs  close  hj  its  side.  On  each  side  of  the  river  and  the  cas^ 
tie,  and  verj  near  them,  are  two  other  rocks,  much  high- 
er, looking  down  over  the  castle  with  a  statelj  and  tow- 
ering majesty,  and  fencing  it  on  these  sides.     By  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  by  accounts,  it  was  a  place  of  strength  in 
the  days  of  rapine  and  plunder*     For  further  security,  it 
had  the  r^er  an  one  hand,   and  a  ditch  on  the  other, 
through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  with  a  draw- 
bridge*    The  last  inhabitant  was  a  descendant  of  the  no« 
fcle  family  of  Sutherland.     He  was  called  in  Erse  the 
Joinder  Derg^  that  is,  the  Red  Knight* 
tMt\M6et       The  next  in  course  is  Lochmere  Castle,  about  eight 
^^'^       miles  above  Dirlet.   It  stood  just  on  the  bank  of  the  loch, 
banging  over  the  first  current  of  the  river  out  of  it«     In 
that  place  the  river  is  very  narrow  and  very  deep,  and 
withal  vtTj  rapid.     It  is  said  by  report  to  have  been 
built  and  inhabited  by  a  personage  called  MorrarnaSbean, 
that  is, ''  the  lord  of  the  game  ot  venison,*'  because  he  de- 
lighted in  these  rural  sports.     It  is  said,  also,  that  there 
was  a  chest,  or  some  kind  of  machine,  fixed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  below  the  castle,  for  catching  salmon  in  their 
ingress  into  the  loch,  or  their  egress  out  of  it ;  and  that 
immediately  when  a  fish  was  entangled  in  the  machine,  the 
^capture  was  announced  to  the  whole  family  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  which  the  motions  and  struggles  of  the  fish 
set  a-going,  by  means  of  a  fine  cord  that  was  fixed  at  one 
end  to  the  bell  in  the  middle  of  an  upper  room,  and  at  the 
the  other  end  to  the  machine  in  the  stream  below. 

The  principal  proprietors  in  this  county  are,  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Sir  Benjamin 
Dunbar  of  Hempriggs,  and  Sinclair  of  Freawick  i  all  of 
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^hQm  pOtiMS  elegaat  numMon-hoose^  thougli  their  vici*  PopahtiM. 
nitj  is  necesmilj  bleak  and  naked  during  a  great  part  of 
Ae  jear,  in  consequence  of  ibe  iaipractibility  of  adora-i 
ing  them  with  plantations* 

The  population  stands  thus  i 


Population  in  1801. 


Bower  •  •  • 
Cainsbay  • . 
Dunnet « •  • 
HaUkirk  . . 
Lathcron  • . 
Olrick  •  •  •  • 
ivcay  •  •  •  • 
Thurso .  • . 
Wattin  ... 
Wick.«.. 

Total  •» 


1287 
1481 

1235 

3075 

3*75 

875 
2262 

2963 

14241 

3938 


22215 


159^ 

«950 

>399 
3180 

4006 

looi 
^298 

314* 
1230 

5000 


24802 


705 

900 

589 

1159 

533 
662 

1598 

602 

X781 


10183 


667 

X086 

777 
1386 

»957 
595 

879 

2030 

644 
2205 
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^35 

4^ 
ij 

229 

58 
66 

37 
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«9 
1015 
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557 
1571 

1089 
119 

729 

4*3 
2012 

5^3 

9^ 


7145 


Total 
of 


»57a 
1986 

1366 

«545 
3612 

1127 

1541 

3628 

1246 

3986 


22609 


Among  the  hills  or  high  countrj  on  the  borders  of  ^^'■"S^S^ 
Sttthadand  the  Erse  language  is  spoken ;  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  county  the  language  of  the  people  has  always  been 
the  same  with  that  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  unless  in  so 
far  as  distinguished,  in  a  trifling  degree,  bj  a  provincial 
accent.  The  names  of  places  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  Norwegian  language.  Ster,  which  in  that  language 
signifies  **  an  estate,*'  is  the  terminating  syllable  of  a 
great  somber  of  places^   such  asf  Ulbster,  Stempster^ 
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iMDgai^  Btndster,  Scrabster,  Bilbster^  and  a  great  variety  of  o- 
tbers.  The  names  usually  consist  of  two  syllables,  of 
which  tl>e  first  was  perhaps  the  name  of  some  early  or  di- 
stinguished possessor.  Where  wici  is  the  terminating  syl« 
lable,  there  is  always  in  its  vicinity  an  opening  of  the  coast 
larger  than  a  creek,  but  smaller  than  a  bay,  whose  two 
containing  sides  form  an  angle  similar  to  that  of  the  lips 
terminating  in  the  cheek,  which  in  the  Scottish  dialect  is 
termed  "  the  wick  of  the  mouth."  In  Orkney  there  are 
a  great  number  of  places  whose  terminating  syllable  is 
vnci  ;  and  in  Caithness,  too,  they  are  all  upon  the  coast, 
and  characterised  by  an  opening  in  the  rocks  of  the  figure 
now  described.  Freswick  in  Caithness  is  die  gretn  wici^ 
from  frisb  signifying  grten^  and  the  figure  of  th^  coast 
in  its  vicinity. 
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XttE  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  form  together  one  coun*  General  (U. 
tjr,  which  sends  a  representative  to  the  British  parliamenU  •«"P^^«* 
We  shall  consider  first  the  Orkneys,  and  afterwards  the 
more  northern  groap  of  islands  called  the  Shetland  Isl^s* 

The  islands  that  compose  the  gronp  known  to  the  ancienta 
bj  the  name  of  OroaJes,  andstjled  by  the  modems  theOrk« 
nej  Isles,  are  situated  in  the  Northern  Ocean^  between  the 
coast  of  Caithness  and  Shetland ;  from  the  former  of  which 
they  are  distant  only  about  four,  and  from  the  latter  nearly 
twenty  leagues.  From  observations  that  have  been  takeo 
with  sufficient  skill  and  accuracy,  the  latitude  of  Kirk- 
wall, the  centre,  has  been  found  to  be  59^  o'  north,  and 
the  longitude  2^  30'  west  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Of  those  that  aris  inhabited  some  are  so  small  as  not  to 
exceed  a  mile  in  length  ;  whereas  the  mainland  or  princi* 
pal  island  extends  to  nearly  thirty.  They  are  separated 
fi^m  one  another  by  portions  of  water  denominated 
sounds,  friths,  or  ferries  ;  some  of  which  are  only  a  mile 
broad,  and  others  more  than  five*  Though  thus  closely 
connected  together^  the  whole  of  them  are  of  considerable 
extent ;  for  from  the  south«west  to  the  north-^east,  the 
points  farthest  removed  from  each  other,  the  distance  is 
not  less  than  seventy  miles,  and  they  are  upwards  of  forty 
in  the  other  directibh. 

The  islands  are  sixty-seven  in  number,  twenty«eight  of  jigg^ 
^hidi  ar94oM(bit^9  the  remaining  thirty-oiiiie,  knoii!(n"'^ 
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CoieralDe- under  the  name  of  hJms^  are  dedicated  to  the  pasturlBg 
*  \^  of  a  few  cattle,  sheep,  or  rabbits,  and  are  in  general  too 
small,  and  too  mnch  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  wea« 
tfaer,  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation.  Tfaej  have  proba* 
bij  derived  their  general  name  from  Ci^,  Orchus^  the 
ancient  name  £ar  ^  Dunnet  Head*'  in  Caithness,  and  have 
come  to  be  denominated. ''  Orkney  Isles,*'  or  the  ^*  Isles 
of  Cape  Orchus."  Or^  in  Gaelic,  signifies  a  **  whale," 
and  fjfufti  an  ^'island/'  These  large  animals  are  fre* 
quentlj  seen  theie  at  present,  and  probablj.  were  more 
frequently  observed  in  ancient  times,  before  they  had  be« 
«  come  in  so  great  a  degree  the  prey  of  commercial  nations. 

Flifij  also  gives  the  name  tt^rta  to  some  species  of  huge 
marine  animals.  These  islands,  when  compared  with  the 
barren  wiUs  of  some  of  die  Shetland  isles  to  the  north,  or 
even  with  the  lofty  aKmntains  and  Ueak  marshy  plains  of 
Sutherland,  assume,  upon  tlie  whole,  a  favourable  appear- 
ance* The  surface  of  the  whok  of  them  follows,  ingeaeral^ 
the  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  being  lofty  towards  the  west,  and  declining  to* 
Isduiatioii  wards  the  east.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the  incUoatiioa 
€f  ckettnta^^f  ^^  mineral  strata,  which  here  in  general,  and  even  per- 
haps throughout  the  whole  globe,  descend  towards  the  east^ 
and  ascend  towards  the  wttst.  Hence,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  land  is  so  elevated  as,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  to  forkn  itself  into  a  range  of  hills,  not  high 
indeed,  but  much  mere  so  than  what  is  generally  met 
with  in  Ihe  interior  of  the  oowitry*  These  hills,  the  high- 
est of  which  does  not  escteed  2200  fbet,  do  not  always  run 
in  the  largest  directiott  of  the  islands,  but  frequently 
stretch  across  them ;  and  while  their  Mdes  Aat  face  the 
Western  Ocean  are  bold  and  steep  in  the  extreme,  their 
opposite  sides,  for  the  m6st  ^rt,  shelve  away  into  plains  of 
considerable  exteiit  wi^h  a  gentle  declivity.  The  shores  in 
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the  western  qnarter  are  in  many  places  bounded  by  rocks  Climst»^ 
awfully  majestic.  In  some  places  they  remain  entire ;  in 
others  they  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  billows  and 
the  ravages  of  time ;  and  are  consequently  shattered  into 
a  thousand  different  shapes,  altogether  foraaing  a  scene 
highly  interesting. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  remote  period,  these 
islands  have  been  joined  to  the  mainland  of  Scodand  of 
the  county  of  Caithness  j  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  account  for  their  separation,  and  the  territory  being 
l^ken  into  sn^all  parts  or  islands.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  in  Caithness  there  arc  many  caverns  on  Ae 
coast.  These  are  formed  by  the  vibltot  action  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  upon  the  soft  strata  which  it  finds  in 
some  places.  In. this  way  the  sea  cuts  mines  very  far  intp 
the  land ;  and  undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  in 
this  way  cut  off  large  portions  of  the  continent,  ^nd  there- 
by formed  oMUiy  of  the  isles  which  diversify  the  fa^  of 
Ihe  ocean. 

In  these  islands  the  south** west  wind  is  most  prevalent ;  Clioisie. 
and  as  it  comes  from  ihe  moantainons  tract  of  the  West 
XCghlands,  brings,  as  might  be  expected,  not  only  the 
most  frequent  but  the  heaviest  rains ;  an4  slso  raises  the 
(ides,  through  the  whole  shores,  to  their  greatest  elevation. 
Fxom  the  south-east,  too,  the  winds  are  very  frequent,  and 
sometimes  even  stormy.  In  the  spring,  summer,  and  bar* 
vest  months,  while  these  winds  prevail,  the  weather  is 
sometimes  dry  and  cold,  sometimes  damp,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  thick,  dork,  and  foggy  $  and  when  this  last  kind 
of  weather  continues  lor  any  time,  it  seldom  fails  to  have 
a  manifest  effect  in  depressing  the  animal  spirits,  and^fe- 
nerating'  colds,  coughs,  core  throats,  and  similar  complaints, 
that  are  the  effects  of  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Qa 
the  other  band,  Uie  north-west,  norths  ud  aorth-etfst 


^^^Bnte.  ^ind9y  bring  for  the  most  part  cold,  dry,  wholesome  ^c»« 
tber  I  and  in  the  same  degree  that  the  others  relax  and 
sink,  these  brace  and  elevate  the  animal  system.  The 
east  and  west  winds  are  neither  remarkable  for  their 
ttreugth  nor  their  long  continuance  i  nor,  indeed,  are  they 
marked  with  any  striking  peculiarity.  Seldom  do  calma^ 
for  any  length  of  time,  prevail  here ;  and  the  winds,  ficom 
whatever  quarter  they  blow,  and  in  whatever  season,  are 
seldom  or  never  tempestuous,  but  often  loud  and  strong ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  an  evident  tendency  to  render 
the  climate  salubrious.  Through  the  whole  islands  rains 
fall  in  considerable  quantity  j  but  on  the  west  coast,  on 
account  of  its  stiperior  height,  by  fisr  the  greatest  quan* 
ttty  falls»  During  the  winter,  when  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  land  is  locked  up  in  frost,  and  deep  buried 
in  snow,  rains  more  commonly  prevail  here,  and  are  ei- 
ther so  constant,  or  recur  so  soon,  that  they  render  it  in* 
convenient  to  travel  either  by  land  or  water ;  and,  besides 
drenching  the  cultivated  fields,  and  hurting  the  roots  qf 
the  grass,  introduce  diseases  among  sheep,  horses,  and 
:black  cattle.  Snows  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  in  suck 
quantity  ;  but  they  come  with  considerable  vidence,  and 
generally  from  the  north^^west  and  sputfa*east  quarter  of 
the  heavens  $  and  though  what,  falls  in  the  course  of  a 
year  may  not  be  niuch  short  of  the  quantity  in  other 
northern  districts,  it  continues  only  a  few  days  at  a  time 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  owing  perhaps  not  only  to  the 
greater  warmth,  but  also  to  the  vapours  that  are  constantly 
rising  from  the  sea,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  with  respect  to  the  season  of 
SQow  and  hail,  merits  some  attention.  Some  parts  of  the 
month  of  June,  which  in  Britain  is  well  known  to  be  of  a 
pkasant  and  genial  warmth,  is  here  not  only  often  ciddef 
than  the  prec^dbg  months,  but  %Lm99t  as  much  so  as  aagf 
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Winter  month.  For  about  two  weeks^  and  even  some-  Climate. 
ttmes  more^  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  the  wind 
blows  from  the  north  strong  and  piercing,  accompanied 
with  snow  and  hail  showers,  which  drive  domestic  ani- 
mals to  seek  shelter ;  clothe  the  fields  with  a  drearj  aspect, 
bj  checking  the  progress  of  the  jouog  plants,  and  blast- 
ing their  buds  and  their  blossoms,  and  to  a  stranger  would 
seem  to  threaten  the  islands  with  famine.  As  soon  as  that 
period  is  past,  the  wind  veers  round,  warm  showers  suc- 
ceed, which  revive  the  tender  herbage,  that  now  recovers 
its  former  bloom  and  verdure  ;  the  whole  tribe  of  animals 
again  rejoice  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  is  glad- 
dened with  the  prospect  of  future  plentj.  The  cause  of 
this  extreme,  and  seemingly  unnatural  cold,  evidently  is 
the  dissoWing  of  the  immense  fields  of  ice  in  the  Northern 
Ocean  wbich  happens  at  that  season,  and  the  consequent 
evaporation.  About  forty  years  ago  the  north  wind  waft-  Bbcknow* 
ed  over  tbe  ocean,  what  is  still  recollected  by  the  old  peo- 
ple by  the  name  of  the  black  snow,  which  at  the  time 
struck  the  inhabitants  with  terror  and  astonishment.  It 
was  afterwards  known  that  an  eruption  of  Mount  Heda 
in  Iceland  had  at  that  time  occurred  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  snow  had  derived  its  hue  from  the  smoke  sent 
forth  by  the  volcano,  or  by  the  combustion  of  the  sub- 
stances consumed  by  the  melted  matter  which  it  cast  forth. 
It  is  known  that  the  ashes  cast  forth  by  Etna  and  Vesu- 
vius have  been  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  banks  of  the 
NUe. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  seldom  observed  here  in 
summer,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  but  most  commonly 
ia  winter  ;  not,  indeed,  when  the  temperature  is  mild  and 
the  sky  serene,  but  when  the  elements  are  in  commotion. 
When  it  blows,  rains,  hails,  or  snows,  thunder  and  light- 
ning are  frequently  the  consequence.  To  whatever  cause 
we  may  ascribe  their  appearance  at  this  season,  it  seems 
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CliiBite.  to  bare  no  influence  in  rendering  them  either  more  vioteiit 
or  more  destructive.  Thej  are  kss  so  here  than  in  odier 
places.  Thej  ate  not  aocompanied  with  hailstones  of  such 
vast  magnitude ;  nor  have  thej  such  a  tfemendbns  glare,  nor 
such  loud  and  awful  peals,  as  in  more  southern  climates. 

Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  .the  dimate  pot* 
sesses  one  qualitj  superior  to  what  is  found  in  more  ^ 
voured  countries*    As   the  islands  stretdi  far  to   tho 
north,  it  might  have  been  expected  thej'  would  have  «x« 
perienced  all  the  inconveniences  that  arise  from*  the  extre^ 
mities  of  heat  and  cold  that  are  felt  under  the  same  paral* 
lei  in  either  the  old  or  the  new  continent.    Thi^,  how* 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case  )  for  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Hudson's  Baj  and  St  Petersburgh  are  altematelj  panting 
with  heat,  or  shivering  with  cold,  the  inhabitants  of  die 
Orkneys  enjoj  a  temperature  comparativelj  mild  and  mo- 
derate. In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  theme* 
dium  heat,  as  appears  by  the  springs,  amounts  to  forty^-five 
degrees ;  and  the  whole  range  between  the  extremes  of 
the  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer  is  from  twenty-five 
to  seventy«*five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
range  of  the  barometer  is  three  inches.    Hence  the  few  epi« 
demipal  disorders  which  occur  as  the  cons^nence  of  ex<* 
tremes  of  temperature,  the  good  health  and  vigour  which 
the  people  often  enjoy  to  an  advanced  age,  and  the  instan* 
ces  that  are  sometimes  met  with  of  longevity. 

Around  their  whole  coasts,  the  land,  with  a  few  ex« 
ceptions,  may  be  descried  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues, 
where  the  water  is  in  depth  fifty-two  fiitlioms.  So  near 
the  shore  as  one  league,  the  depth  of  water  is  between 
forty  and  fifty  fathoms  ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
group,  at  the  same  distance  from  land,  the  depth  of  the 
water  does  not  exceed  thirty*two  fathoms.  The  flood* 
tide,  in  most  places,  comes  from  the  norih-west ;  and  when 
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oo  obstacles  from  land,  rocks,  or  shs^llows^  intervene,  di-  Cllow^ 


V 


di 

iP'^cts  its  course  to  the  east,  soath*east,  or  south,  according 

^  it  is  new  made,  half  run,  or  approaching  to  still  water^ 

At  full  and  new  moon  it  is  high  water  about  half  ^  hour 

nfter  nine,  when  the  ordinary  spring  tides  rise  eight  feet 

perpendicular,  and  the  extraordinary  ones  fourteen ;  and 

at  the  quadratures  the  usual  neap  tides  rise  three  and  a 

half,  and  such  as  are  uncommon  above  six  feet  in  height* 

The  greatest  rapidity  of  the  spring  tides,  ev^  in  those 

channels  where  they  run  quickest,  is  nine  miles  in  an  hour  i 

and  the  neap  tides  have  pnly  about  a  fourth  part  of  thai 

velocity. 

If  these  spring  tides  he  either  at  their  greatest  heiglil 
'  or  their  lowest,  the  watef^  continues  still  for  the  spac^  of 
only  half  an  hoqr,  and  in  the  neap  tides  it  remains  one 
liour  and  a  half*  From  whatever  quarter  ships  come^ 
there  is  almost  at  all  times  an  easy  and  re?.d  '  access^  to 
such  as  are  apquaioted  with  the  proper  ahanuel»:  and  as 
3oon  as  they  have  got  within  the  precincts,  however 
stormy  the  weather  may  be,  or  however  shattered  their 
condition,  little  or  no  difficulty  will  arise  to  their  finding 
fui  excellent  harbour*  For  one  pfut  of  the  year,  the 
night  is  nearly  as  fit  as  the  day  for  entering  the  har« 
bours }  for  so  far  do  the  islands  extend  to  the  north^ 
#od  sqch  is  the  effect  of  haying  no  land  immediately 
beyond  them,  that  the  twilight  is  in  general  so  brtght|| 
for  two  months  in  thp  summer,  as  to  enable  ^  person| 
with  th<t  ordinary  powers  of  vision,  to  rea^  in  the  house 
at  midnight  with  the  utmost  facUity.  In  winter,  in^ 
4eed,  the  sun  is  only  four  hours  above  the  horizon  ;  but 
peither  does  the  darkness,  (rven  at  thftt  season,  either 
much  retard  or  endanger  the  entrance  of  ships^  or  tlvtii 
sailing  among  these  islan^^ «  ^^^  tbe  mobn,  from  the  rtf 
Section  of  the  wat^r,  shines  with  such  an  un^oipaqLoa^tp 
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CHntate.  gi-^e  of  Splendour,  that  not  only  the  little  islandsj  but  e- 
ven  the  rocks  and  tides,  are  almost  as  conspicuous  in  the 
night  as  in  the  d^j.  But  even  in  the  long  nights,  and 
when  the  mooo  does  not  shine,  light  fron^  a  different 
source  seasonably  arises  to  facilitate  navigation,  by  dispell- 
ing the  darkness  that  would  otherwise  overspread  these 

Aurora  bo-  ^jQ^i^tg.  This  is  the  aurora  borealis,  now  very  improperly 
denominated  the  northern  lights,  s|iice  by  late  discoveries 
they  have  been  found  to  belbng  equally  to  both  hemis- 
pheres. Here  they  Itappily  appear,  both  more  frcquentfyv 
and  with  greater  splendour,  than  in  most  other  regions  i 
for  during  the  harvest,  winter,  and  spring  months,  they 
arise  almost  every  unelouded  night,  and  often  shine  with 
the  most  magnificent  brilliancy.  The  light  of  the  moon 
at  her  quadratures  sometimes,  oa  such  occasions,  scarcely 
equals  them  in  illaminaling  the  firiths  and  the  islands* 

Between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  dose  of  the  twiw 
light,  they  commonly  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
north,  issuing,  for  the  most  part,  from  behind  the  clouds, 
like  a  fountain  of  pale  light,  the  form  of  which  is  undefi- 
ned; and  they  continue  in  this  state,  a  little  above  the  hori- 
zon, sometimes  only  for  a  short  period,  and  at  other  times 
for  the  space  of  several  hours,  without  any  motion  that  can 
be  discovered.  They  form  themselves  one  while  into  aa 
arch,  the  height  of  which  is  about  thirty  degrees,  and  ite 
breadth  about  sixty  ;  and  the  pillars  on  which  it  is  sup- 
ported several  times  broader  than  the  rainbow ;  and  so 
long  as  they  retain  this  shape  they  are  without  any  sen^ 
tible  motion.  At  other  times  they  extend  farther  over 
the  heavens,  rise  much  higher,  assume  a  greater  variety 
of  shapes,  and  diseover  a  dusky  hue,  with  a  motion  that 
is  slow-  but  perceptible.  Very  often  they  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance quite  different,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole. heavens,  diffusing  every  where  a  surprising  degree 
of  light,  mA  exhibiting  the  |most  beautiful  phenomena. 
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"their  motion,  in  this  case,  is  in  Tarions  directions;  ei-  Anrwf  B^ 
ttemelj  swift,  and  as  it  were  in  separate  columns,  resem* 
bling  somewhat  the  evolutions  of  a  great  army.  Their 
lower  extremities  are  distinctly  defined^  and  deeply  tinged 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  but  their  upper  ones^ 
are  tapering  and  less  marked;  In  several  places;  at  once^ 
they  kindle  into  a  blaze,  dart  along  in  almost  all  direc« 
tioDs  for  some  seconds  at  a  time  :  and  then,'  as  if  by  the 
strength  of  their  exertions  they  had  spent  their  force,  they 
are  extfoguished  in  a  moment^  leaving  a  brown  tract  in 
the  sky  behind  them.  Near  the  place  where  they  disa]^-^ 
peared,  in  a  short  time  they  flash  out  anew;  and  with  e- 
qual  rapidity  trace  the  same  path  in  similar  motions,  and 
again  expire  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  they  often  conw 
tinue  for  several  holirs  together,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
and  amu^ment  of  the  spectators  on  land,  and  advantage  of 
the  mariner^  when  they  gradually  die  away,  and  leave 
through  the  whole  heavens  a  colour  resembling  that  of 
brass*  If  the  night  be  uncommonly  stilly  and  their  mo« 
tions  very  rapid^  a  whizzing  noise  has  been  thought  to^ 
have  been  distinctly  heard  from  them  at  variov?  intervals* 
This  beautiful  coruscation^  which  has  nevet  yet  been  sa« 
tisfactorily  explained,  is  said  to  have  appeared  much  sel« 
domer  eighty  ot  ninety  years  ago  than  it  does  at  present* 

The  hiUs  composing  the  rugged  tract  that  skirts  the  west*  ftfit  ^ 
«m  coast,  as  well  as  those  that  intersect  the  Mainland,  and 
occupy  some  of  the  other  islands,  are  seldon^  stngfe  and 
detachec^,  but  ^or  the  most  part  foiled  into  riches  of  some 
extent,  with  small  intervening  valleys  f  and  their  tops,  in* 
stead  of  rising  high  into  a  conical  form,-  are  generally  ei* 
ther  fiat  or  roundedf.  Some  few  of  them  are  almost  en* 
tirely  covered  with  verdute.  The  bottoms  of  most  of  them! 
consist  of  com  fields,  interspersed  with  patches  of  rich  old! 
grassy  exoelletiflj  fitted  for  feeding  blaofe  cattle* 
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^^  soil  consists  of  sandj  or  clzjtj  loam.  Their  sides  pro- 
duce  an  excellent  mixture  of  heath  and  grass  for  sheep, 
pasture,  on  a  thin  stratum  of  peat-moss  ;  while  their  tops 
are  usually  brown,  on  a  bottom  of  peat-moss,  claj,  or 
gravel.  There  are  spots  on  some  of  them  delightfullj  ro<» 
mantic,  where  the  attention  is  arrested,  and  the  ear  pleased, 
with  the  murmurs  of  the  rills ;  and  the  eye  feasts  on  flow^ 
ers  tbat  rear  their  heads,  and  shed  their  fragrance,  amidst 
various  kinds  of  shrubs. 

These  islands  contain  almost  every  variety  of  soil ;  and 
these  varieties  are  so  intermixed  that  scarce  any  one  farm 
is  in  this  respect  uniform.  The  soil  is  in  general  of  no 
great  depth,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface 
consists  of  a  mossy  soil,  mixed  with  other  materials,  AU 
the  soils  are  thin  or  shallow,  being  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two  feet  in  depth,  without  any  intervening  strata ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  are  uncommonly  fertile.  The 
rocks  on  which  the  soil  re$ts,  and  which,  in  many  •  pla- 
ces, are  so  soft  and  friable  as  to  break  before  the  plough, 
appear,  by  their  decomposition,  to  prove  favourable  to  ve- 
getation, or  to  afford  food  for  plants.  The  strata,  consisting 
of  mixtures  of  clay,  sand-stone,  and  lime- stone,  appear 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bituminous  mat- 
ter, which  in  all  probability  gives  much  assistance  to  vege* 
tation. 
Tenure  of  Property  in  land  is  held  in  the  Orkneys  in  a  variety  of 
fortns,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  :  Ist,  King's  lands, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  but 
which  had  been,  in  process  of  time,  feued  cut  or  granted 
in  perpetuity  to  vassals,  who  became  bound  to  pay  for 
evbr  the  old  rents,  which  were  usually  taken  in  kind,  oii 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  2dly,  Kirk  lands,  or 
those  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Orkney,  and  which  are  now  held  by  private  persons,  to 
whose  ancestors  they  had  been  granted  in  feu  or  perpetu- 
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ily,  for  pajment  in  kind  of  the  old  rents.    And,  lastlj,  ln^bitcd 
there  are  ndal  lands,  or  lands  held  without  anj  written  it 

charters.  This  tenure  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Scottish 
territory,  excepting  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  ia  Ike 
four  towns  of  Lochmahen,  which  we  formeriy  «ientioii» 
ed.  It  would  appear  that  the  feudal  system  had  neyer 
fully  penetrated  to  these  northern  isles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  udallers  are  few  in  number  ;  some  of  them  pay 
a  small  rent  to  the  crown  or  church,  and  some  pay  to  nu« 
ther. 

A  few  of  the  larger,  and  many  of  the  smaller  proprie- 
tors occupy  farms,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  is 
possessed  by  tenants.  Those  of  the  larger  farms  hare  ge« 
nerally  I«ases  for  terms  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  nineteen 
years  ;  but  by  much  the  greater  number  of  farms  arepos* 
sessed  by  tenairts  at  will.  The  size  of  farms  in  tillage  va^ 
ries  from  two  acres  to  two  hundred.  An  average  sine  may 
be  about  eight  acres  in  cultivation  to  each  farm. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  the  time  of  our  readers  to  i^^^^ 
attempt  to  give  a  minute  geographical  description  of  each  of 
these  remote  isles.  The  chief,  as  already  noticed^  is  called 
the  Mainland  or  Pomona.  This  island  is  in  the  centre  of  i-Mamknd, 
the  group  ;  and  the  remaining  islands  receive  the  appel* 
lation  of  north  or  south  isles  from  their  position  with  re« 
glurd  to  it.  The  Mainland,  from  south-east  to  north-westn 
extends  not  less  than  thirty  English  miles,  and  displays 
considerable  variety  of  appearance.  A  ridge  .'of  hills,  of 
no  great  height,  rises  on  its  eastern  extremity,  and  stretch- 
es westward,  with  some  interruptions,  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  after  which  it  turns  northward,  nearly  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  run  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  island,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  nules.  A- 
long  the  western  boundary  run  the  hills  of  Stromness  and 
Saodwidc.    Through  this  extensive  tract  the  hills  are  ge« 
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IphalMtjpd  aerally  green  on  the  sides,  many  parts  of  which  ase  profr 
teii'yug''  ductive  when  cultivated*  The  tops  are  covered  with  ^ 
fnizture  of  heath  and  yarions  sorts  of  grass,  and  afford 
a  secure  haunt  for  multitudes  of  moorfowl,  as  well  as  pas- 
ture  for  sheep,  and  black  cattle  and  horses.  The  breadth 
of  the  Mainland  is  by  no  means  Gonsiderable ;  for,  though 
it  reaches  nearly  si^cteen  miles  on  the  west  side,  the  east 
4oes  not  extend  above  five  or  six ;  and  near  the  mid« 
die  it  is  ^  narrow  as  to  form  a  neck  of  land  which  coni'^ 
prebends  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  dividing  the 
island  into  two  peninsulas.  The  spacious  and  beautifu| 
Bay  of  Scalpa  bounds  the  one  side  of  this  isthiuus,  and 
the  Bay  of  Kirkwall  the  other  ;  and  the  ground  that  lie^ 
^tween  them  is  at  onpe  so  flat,  so  damp,  and  in  other, 
yespects  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
fiea,  some  time  or  other,  h^s  occupied  the  whole  space  be- 
tween them.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall  is 
the  Bay  of  Inganess.  Advancing  from  the  north,  it  is  s^ 
well  shelterf^d  from  the  west  winds  as  to  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely commodious  retreat  for  shipping.  Another  bay 
to  the  eastward  advances  inland,  and  forms  a  large  terri-^ 
tory,  or  parish  of  Deeme^s,  into  a  peninsula.  This  bay  is 
fdsQ  well  calculated  to  affprd  a  retreat  for  shipping.  In 
this  eastern  part  of  the  island  the  soil  is  in  general  thin, 
and  the  cultivated  land  lies  iq  a  declivity  to  the  south. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry,  hot?ever,  are  neatly  built, 
pd  their  small  gardens  ure  uspjiUy  in  good  order.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Mainland  is  the  great  loch  of  Stennis, 
irising  at  the  head  of  thp  Bay  of  Kerston,  which  proceeds 
from  tlie  south...  The  tide  in  some  measure  alternately 
pis  and  almost  empties  it.  Its  direction  is  towards  the 
|iorth«west  to  the  extent  of  five  miles.  Trout,  flounders, 
find  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  found  in  it.  The  village  of 
6t|;opines$  is  on  the  south-weat  quarter  of  the  Mainlaiui^ 
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It  would  appear  that  deer  have  once  inhabited  this  island.  Inhabited 
as  their  horns  have  sometimes  been  dug  up ;  and,  both  ./ 

from  tradition,  and  from  the  roots  of  trees  and  haxle 
nuts,  which  are  frequently  dug  up,  there  seems  reason  to 
believe,  that  at  some  distant  period  it  was  not  destitute  of 
woods. 

Grsemsay  is  one  of  the  southern  islands,  about  a  mileo-Gnunp 
and  a  half  south-east  from  Stromness.     It  extends  from*^* 
east  to  west  about  a  mile  and  a  Jialf,  and  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.     The  whole  is  level,  and  the  soil  good ;  being 
either  used  for  com,  or  suffered  to  remain  in  old  grass.  In 
the  interior  parts  a  bed  of  slate  supports  the  thin  surface. 

Anotherinhabited  island  is  Hoj,  separated  from  Gr»m-  „ 
ty  b J  a  strait  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  the 
highest  land  in  Orknej.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is 
occupied  bj  three  lar^e  hills,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  that  to  the  north-east  is  the  largest.  Except 
along  the  north  shores,  which  are  bordered  with  a 
loamy  soil  and  a  rich  verdure,  the  island  has  a  soil 
composed  of  peat  and  clay,  of  which  the  former  com- 
monly predominates,  black,  wet,  and  spongy.  This 
seems  to  arise  from  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  falling  here 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  island 
is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  pasture  of  sheep.  On  the 
hills  are  many  alpine  plants  ;  and  among  them  some  de- 
lightful valleys,  intersected  with  rivulets,  whose  banks 
are  decked  with  flowers,  and  sheltered  with  shrubs,  such 
as  the  birch,  the  hazel,  and  the  currant,  which  are  some- 
times honoured  with  the  name  of  trees,  because  in  this 
particular  situation  they  have  risen  ten  or  twelve  feet  a- 
bove  the  ground  that  supports  them.  The  Wart  or  Ward« 
hill  of  Hoy  rises  to  about  a  mile  in  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  Westward  from  this  hill  is  a  stupendous 
rock,  called  the  Old  Man  &f  Hoy.    It  rises  about  ItOt 
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habited  feet  above  the  sea,  and  resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  tui^hk 

Ui  ^  ■»  strous  ruin,  from  the  fantastic  manner  in  which  its  sides 
and  summit  have  been  worn  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  or  bj  the  action  of  the  winds  in 
this  northern  climate.  Hoj^  in  former  times,  produced 
large  birch  trees  and  white  hares. 

4.  Wsat.  The  island  of  Waas  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent harbours,  called  Orehope,  Kirkhope,and  Longhope* 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  Pentland  Frith.  It  is  in  truth  a  district 
of  H07,  or  peninsula  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  and  forms  the  southern  part  of  tliat  island. 

^  Ruiiay^      Russayj  Fariraj,  and  Cavay,  are  small  islands  on  the 

%  C8T»y.  the  eastern  side  of  Hoy,  and  support  a  few  pers6n$.  Flo- 
^*  tay  is  on  the  same  side  of  Hoy,  and  is  three  miles  long 
and  little  more  than  one  in  breadth.  It  hiis  a  bay  called 
Panhope,  well  known  to  mariners*  Its  western  side  is 
covered  with  long  heath,  and  abounds  with  moorfowl ; 
the  remainder  is  covered  with  grass,  or  cultivated  for 
com. 

^.  Romld*  South  Ronaldsay  is  the  most  populous  of  the  south- 
em  division  of  the  islands.  It  consists  of  about  eighteen 
square  miles  ;  and  the  arable  and  grass  lands  form  a  ]ar« 
ger  [^oportion  than  elsewhe^  to  the  rude  ordinary  pas- 
tures.    Much  kelp  is  producbd  on  its  shores. 

taSwiiiDa.  Xo  the  south-west  of  the  former  is  Swanay,  or  Swin- 
na,  a  small  island,  about  a  knife  long  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad^  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Pent- 
land  Frith.  It  is  very  barren,  but  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
families,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  wages  which  the 
men  receive  for  acting  as  pilots  to  vessels  passing  that 
dangerous  strait.  At  each  side  of  it  are  the  whirlpools 
called  the  IVM  of  Swtmtaj  which  are  chiefly  dangerous 
in  a  calm.  It  is  said  that,  to  avoid  them,  when  a  vessel  is 
S)und  within  the  vortex,  it  is  found  necessary  to  throw 


tut  a  barrel^  cmt  some  bulky  substance,  at  tfae  stern  6f  tbe  limited 
Vessel,  whereby  to  enable  her  to  turn  her  side  to  the  cur*  -_ 
Wnty  and  thereby  to  stand  out  of  it.  In  a  quick  breeze  of 
iinnd  the  pools  may  be  passed  with  little  danger.  Indeed 
these  currents,  like  the  stoty  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis^  ap- 
peaf  to  have  been  chiefly  rendered  formidable  by  igno« 
ipnoe.  A  post-o6£oe  boat,  four  times  in  the  week,  crossed 
the  Pendand  Frith  from  Caithness^  and  in  fifty  years  no 
accident  has  occurred.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  very 
different  formerly,  as  it  is  said  that  a  Scottish  fisherman 
was  imprisoned  in  Kirkwall,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  fbl: 
publishing  an  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  raised  to  the  throne 
bf  the  Britisii  islands  in  the  preceding  month  of  Novem* 
her ;  and  he  would  have  suffered  punishment  h^  not  the 
news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel.  The 
truth  of  the  story  has,  however,  of  late  been  doubted. 

Pentland  Skerry  is  one  of  two  small  islands  in  the''^.^^ 
Pentland  Frith,  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his  family  whorj. 
take  care  of  the  light-house ;  the  importance  of  which  e- 
ttablishment  must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that 
3300  ships  have  passed  this  frith  annually* 

Burray  is  separated  from  South  Ronaldsay  by  a  ferry'*'  '^•"^IT* 
of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length  and 
one  in  breadth.  Potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  onions,  cabbage, 
and  turnip,  are  raised  here  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
the  ot^er  islands ;  and  white  and  red  clover  abound  in  the 
natural  pastures* 

Lamon  is  a  small  island  between  Burray  and  the  Main- 13<  Lunon, 
land.    It  contains  only  one  family. 

Copinsay,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mainland,  forms  an  '^  Copin- 
excellent  land-mark  for  ships.  It  presents  a  bold  perpendi- 
cular front  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east.     It  is  about  a 
mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contajfis  tw6 
or  three  families,  who  rear  some  com. 
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,j^  Shapinsay  is  adjacent  to  the  Mainland.  On  its  nortlieni 
*~f--7-  side  its  surface  amoonts  to  about  nine  square  miles.  It  for» 
9AJ.  merlj  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Orkney.     Around  the 

whole  island  the  shores  are  low,  and  to  a  considerable.  dis« 
tance  inland  pretty  level,  and  covered  with  grass  and  CDni 
fields.  Towards  the  middle,  the  land  is  considerably  high» 
er,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  barren  waste,  fit  onlji 
for  sheep  pasture.  A  small  bay  is  called  Grucula,  in  con* 
sequence,  according  to  tradition,  of  one  of  Agricola's  ships 
having  been  stranded  here*  In  fact,  some  Roman  coins 
have  been  lately  found  near  the  place.  Its  only  harbour 
is  that  of  Elwick.  Ab<mt  120  tons  of  kelp  are  annually 
burned  on  its  shores. 
v6  Scron-  Stronsay  is  a  pretty  large  island,  rather  flat,  situated 
^^*  to  the   east   of  the  former,    from  which  it  is  divided 

by  a  rapid  frith  of  the  same  name,  six  miles  wide.     On 
that  quarter  it  bounds  the  group  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
From  an  inspection  of  the  map,  it  appears  to   be  not 
only  curiously  indented,  but  almost  cut  into  three  distinct 
islands,  which  were  formerly  so  many  separate  parish*. 
es  ;    and  this  intersection    has  probably   given  rise  to 
the  name  conferred  on  it  by  the  ancients,  of  the  Iile 
of  Strand,  or  Stronsay*     Its  dimensions  are  seven  miles 
long  and  four  broad  ;  through  the  whole  it  discovers  much 
variety  in  point  of  soil  and  elevation  ;  and  while  it  equals 
several  of  the  rest  in  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  it  enjoys  one  advantage  over  them  in  its  very  con- 
venient situation  for  an  extensive  and  lucrative  fishery. 
This  advantage,  however  much  despised  at  present,  seems 
to  have  attracted  attention  in  former  times,   when  tlie 
island  was  considered  as  of  more  consequence,  on  account 
of  its  extensive  intercourse  with  the  east  in  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  herring  fishery,  a  pretty  extensive  one  being 
then  aairied  on  in  that  island.  The  exact  ^hare  which  tl^e 
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failiabttasU  had  in  that  business  cannot  be  now  ascertatnir  fnhalMtod 
cd,  but  it  was  probably  not  very  great,  as  most  of  the  o«  ^ 
perations  were  performed  bj  people  from  the  countj  of 
Fife,  who  being  called  home  in  the  commotions  that  then 
shook  the  kingdom,  9II  fell  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth ;  and 
this  circumstance  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  that  promi* 
jing  species  of  industry.  The  island  has  two  harbours,  or 
rather  places  of  retreat,  for  ships  ;  Linga  Sound  on  the 
west,  and  Papay  Sound  on  the  north»east. 

Pap^y  Stronsay  is  a  pleasant  little  level  island,  of  about  17*  Pap*^^ 
Hhree  miles  in  circuit,  on  the  north-east  of  the  former, 

Edaj  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north  isles.  It  is  about  iS.  £497. 
five  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  broad. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  affording 
excellent  pasture.  It  possesses  two  good  harbours  or  road- 
steads, each  sheltered  by  a  snudl  islet,  where  vessels  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  safety.  The  one  is  called  Calf 
Sound,  and  the  other  Fiersnes^.  r 

Farey  is  a  small  island,  distant  from  the  former  about  19.  Facif/ 
two  miles  to  the  west,  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  rather  flat,  and  covered  with  verdure. 
Besides  a  very  advantageous  situation  for  fishing,  lit  has  a 
soil  and  surface  more  than  suflicient  to  raise  both  com  and 
cattle,  in  ordinajcy  years,  tq  answer  every  demand  of  the 
inhabitant!. 

Sanday,  so  called  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  in  ex- so.  Sanda^. 
tent  of  about  twelve  nules  in  length,  varying  in  breadth 
from  one  mile  or  less,  in  some  places,  to  two  or  three 
10  others.  Its  form  is  very  irregular, '  having  many 
extended  points,  with  bays  running  a  considerable  way 
inland.  It  lies  to  the  north*  east  of  the  isles  of  £day 
and  Stronsay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channtl 
from  two  to  three  miles  broad.  The  surface  is  low  and 
(lat,  particularly  on  thercast  coast,  which  not  only  renders 

r"  . 
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the  eoast  dabgeh>08  to  mariners^  but  sabjects  tbe  islttttd  14 
iniHidatioo  from  a  spring  tide  with  4  gale  of  casterlj  wind* 
Tbe  soil  is  evcfj  where  mizfal  with  sand^  and  when  well 
aiatiiired  with  sea- ware  produces  a^  good  erops  as  miy 
ktaad  in  the  Orkneys.  The  making  of  kelp  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  people  during  the  aumtoer;  and  no 
aland  of  the  Orkneys,  of  the  same  extent  of  sea-coast^ 
produces  an  equal  quantity  with  this  ishmd*  It  generally 
produces  500  or  600  tons  ;  and  620  tons  have  been  made 
is  a  season*  The  two  principal  harbours  are,  Kettletofet 
on  the  souths  and  Otterswick  on  the  nortk  side  of  the 
island,  both  pretty  safe  and  tommodious« 
tar.  Itet ft  North  Ronaldsay  is  situated  to  the  nortfl  of  Sanday,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  very  rapid 
md  dangerous  frith.  It  contains  about  four  square  tniles. 
tl  is  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  at  least 
100  tons  pf  kelp  are  annually  manufactured  on  the  shcure* 
Westray  is  of  more  importance.  It  lies  on  the  nottb^ 
west  quarter  of  the  whole  islands.  •  In  form  it  resembles 
a  crms,  the  body  of  which  is  eight,  and  its. arms  about 
fite  miles  in  length.  Through  this  whole  extent,  which 
Wretches  from  south-east  to  north-west,  it  forms  a  ridge, 
low  on  the  shores^  and  gently  elevated  towards  the  mid- 
dle ;  and  from  south  to  norths  on  the  west  side,  a  range  of 
pretty  high  hills  forms  its  boundary  in  that  direction* 
llie  cultivated  lands  and  the  principal  grass-pastnres  are 
mt  the  east  end,  and  on  the  north  and  south  shores  ;  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  on  the  south-west^  where  both  are  un- 
ooknmonLy  fine  f  and  as  the  waste  land  lies  in  the  middle  of 
these  tracts,  wliat  is  on  the  west  and  north-west  is  inferior 
neither  in  quantity  nor  quality.  The  island  contains  abun« 
dance  of  petit  for  fuel.  Much  corn  is  raised;  but  of  an 
indifferent  quality  ;  but  the  grass  is  good ;  and  in  the 
boisterous  seas  around  it,  abundance  of  fish  are  found. 
On  the  east  and  south  are  two  bayi,  to  which  ships  retire 
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in  siunmicr ;  but  the  only  safe  harbour  is  called  Ker«o«  ''S?'* 
wall^  on  the  north-west ;  and  this  is  fit  for  small  Tessek  <  ^i  ^ 
only.  Formerly  it  afforded  accommodation  for  ships  of 
much  greater  burden^  and  it  is  sheltered  in  aU  directions ; 
but  from  the  blowing  of  the  sand,  which  of  late  has  been 
very  great^  the  water  has  become  so  shallow,  that  ships 
which  have  occasion  to  put  in  here  are  con»pelled  to  an* 
chor  in  a  more  open  road  farther  out  in  the  harbour*  Tho 
blowing  of  the  sand  has  also  spread  desolation  over  seme 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  land,  not  only  in  this  island, 
but  also  in  Sanday. 

Papay  Westray  is  a  beautiful  little  island  to  the  north  13.  Biftf 
o^  the  former*     It  is  four  miles  long  and  about  one  mile 
broad*  *  It  is  pleasant  and  fertile,  and  abounds  with  fine 
tiatural  clover.     A  lake  of  fresh  water  adorns  its  south* 
east  9orner« 

Eagleshay  is  about  siac  miles  south  pf  Westray,  and  *J*  ^I^m 
divided  from  it  by  a  tempestuous  frith.  It  is  about  two 
miles  long  and  one  broad  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  world 
is  accounted  so  beautiful,  as  to  have  been  chosen  at  a 
{dace  of  residence  by  some  of  the  ancient  counts  and 
bishops  of  Oriuiey 

Ronsay  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Mainland,  andv«R^"MT« 
is  about  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad*  The  greatest 
part  of  it  is  hill-gi'ound,  but  it  has  some  stripe^  of  atable 
land  on  the  coast.  It  has  several  small  lakes,  which  give 
rise  to  a  nnipber  of  rivulets*  It  has  several  safe  harbours, 
and  is  accoijnted  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  Orkney 
Isles* 

Weir  is  divided  from  Ronsay  by  Weir  Sound,  which  46.  War. 
is  one  of  the  best  retreats  for  shipping  in  the  district*  The 
island  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  lies  compara- 
tively low*     It  has  abundiuice  pf  turf  fpr  fuel,  but  its  soil 
is  poor* 

En-ballow  is  only  about  a  miJ^  iu  circusifereQC^*    It  is  S7*  En4ial« 

low. 
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^"JS?**  separated  from  Ronsay  by  a  reef  of  rocks^  which  id  ccfc 
^1    y      >  vered  at  high  water,  and  therefore  dangeroas.     It  con-f 

tains  tito  families,  who  say  that  neither  rats,  mioe,  nor 

cats,  will  live  in  it. 
ftS.  Giir-       Gairsay  is  a  mile  from,the  Mainland,  and  two  miles  south 
^^'  from  Weir.   It  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad  j  consisting. 

chiefly  of  a  hill  that  is  steep  on  the  west  side^  but  gradu«> 

ally  declines,  forming  a  tolerably  fertile  district  on  the 

east.  It  has  a  harbour,  called  M illbnm,  on  this  last  side. 
ao.  Dam-  Damsay  is  about  three  miles  from  Kirkwall.  It  is 
■*7*  scarcely  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick 

sward  of  fine  grass,  which  is  used  for  the  pasturage  of 

sheep* 
Africul-         ^^  ^^^  supposition  that  these  islands  contain  600  square 
cure.         miles,  or  384,000  English  acres,  which  is  the  calculation 

made  by  Templeman,  they  may  be  divided  in  the  follow-* 

ing  proportions : 


EdgliBh  acriH 

Heath  and  moss  occupied  as  common 

4 

204,000 

Green  pasture  occupied  in  common     . 

30,000 

Infield  pasture  and  meadow 

30,000 

Arable  Cincluding  gardens) 

124,000 

84,00'rf 

' 

Houses,  roads,  walls,  ditches,.  &c« 

.           • 

2,000- 

Fresh  w^r         .         , 

•          • 

4,000 

^  384,oocy 

LiveAocL  The  breeds  of  horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  all  of 
a  despicable  sort,  and  very  little  attention  has^een  given 

CropiL  to  their  improvement.  The  grains  cultivated  in  these 
islands  are  almost  universally  grey  oats  and  big  or  bear,, 
and  these  in  alternate  crops  without  intermission.     Bear 

« 

has  succeeded  to  oatSy  and  oats  to  bear,  invariably,  on  the 
same  land  for  centuries.  No  fallow  or  other  crop  has  in^^ 
tervenedf  unless  a  few  acres  annually  cropped  with  pot^ 


Ides  or  flax  arc  excepted.  Fallowing  is  of  late  a  little  prat-  Agricul-r 
tise4  by  the  larger  farmers^  but  not  at  all  bj  the  smaller  ■  ^  » 
ones^  though  those  who  have  tried  it  have  found  its  great 
advantages.  A  few  acres  are  annually  cultivated  for 
turnip;' a  crop  which  seems  here  to  be  in  its  peculiar 
dim^e.  Upwards  of  thirty* six  tons  ptr  Scottish  acre 
have  been  produced  in  single  rows  on  three  feet  ridges ; 
many  single  turnips  weighing  from  fourteen  to  eighteea 
fou^y^*  They  are  scarcely  ever  injured  by  the  bkckflyy 
t ,  other  insects  j  they  are  never  hurt  by  frost ;  if  they 
are  ever  covered  by  snow,  it  is  only  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time ,  and  if  .sown  late  in  summer^  so  that  they  do 
not  shoot  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  they  stand 
good  and  firm  till  the  end  of  April  ;  yet  is  this  crop  so 
little  cultivated,  that  no  more  than  six  or  eight  farmersr 
hi  these  islands  have  field  turnips- ;  Aod  the  whole  yearly 
quantity  does  not  exceed  Ihirty  or  forty  acres» 

Sea- weed  is  the  maaure  most  used  and  most  prized  in  MaawM^ 
the  islands.     Compost  dunghils  are  made,  in  which  dung, 
ashes^  and  earth,  are  mixed  with  little  skill  or  care.  Marl,  ** 
though  frequently  to  be  met  with,  is  little  used  y  and  lime 
has  scarcely  ever  had  a  fair  trial.     The  laad-is  aiways 
manured  when  bear  i»  to  be  the  crop,  but  never  for  oats. 

The  Scottish  plough,  of  a  small  siz^e,  is  in  common  use;  ImpI** 
A  plough  of  a  very  peculiar  constructioti,  with  one  stilt, 
without  either  ground  wrist  or  eartb  board,  was  the  only 
instniment  of  tillage  in  these  islands  a  century  ago,  and 
still  continues  ia  common  use  in  some  parishes.  In  shaU 
low  or  rocky  ground  it  is  found  to  answer  better,  as  it  is  a 
much  cheaper  instrument  than  the  other ;  to  which  never-i. 
theless  it  istiow  generally  giving  place.  Small  two-wheeled 
box- carts  are  in  conunon  use,  drawn  by  two  oxen  or  one  / 

horse.  The  common  harrows  are  very  small  and  light> 
often  with  wooden  teeth,  even  where  the  soil  is  strong* 
est.     The  roller  is  little  used,  and  not  at  all  by  the  smallu 
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Obrticlettoer  fannefs.    Horses  and  oxen  ate  both  used  for  dratifi:bl  a 
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m^.     the  former  more  commonly  for  the  plottgh,  and  the  latter 
'        for  the  cart. 

The  precarioosness  of  the  dlimate  occasions  great  va<# 
riations  in  the  seed  time  and  harvest.    Oats  are  sowi^ 
from  the  12th  of  February  to  the  i20th  of  April ;  bear 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  16th  of  June,     In  the  earlier 
seasons,  harvest  begins  in  August  and  ends  with  .fi^ptem* 
ber  ;  sometimes  the  crop  is  not  got  in  before  the  npiddl^ 
of  November.     In  backward  seasons,  the  crop  of  grsua  is 
always  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  sea  spray,  and  com- 
monly jdiaken  by  high  winds*    The  first  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  almost  total  destruction  to  the  grain  ;  chan^ 
ging  it  from  fresh  green  in  one  day's  space  to  withered 
white,  from  which  it  recovers  no  more. 
Obiucle  to     Xhe  Rreat  obstacle  to  the  improvement  and  value  of 
XDfDt,        these  islands  results  from  a  circumstance  which  has  beeu 
explained  by  Colonel  Thomas  Balfour,  in   a  statement 
published  by  Sir  John  Sinclair*     It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Charles  the  First,  most  impolitically,  gnmted  to  th# 
Earl  of  Morton  the  rights  and  property  belonging  to  the 
crown  over  these  islands*     The  grant  was  afterwards  set 
aside,  but  the  union  parliament  restoted  it ;  and  it  has 
since  been  sold  to  another  family.     Colonel  Balfour  ob^ 
serves,  that  *^  the  situation  aCnd  climate  of  these  islanda 
are,  we  must  observe,  much  better  suited  to  the  culti^ 
vation  of  grass  and  green  crops  in  general  than  of  corn. 
The  crop  of  tlve  latter  is  often  scanty,   and  always  oC 
mean  quality,  from  want  of  ripening  heats ;  and  is  ofu 
en  partially,  sometimes  almost  totally,  destroyed  by  the 
spray  of  the  sea,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  whicb,| 
while  it  probably  indurates  the  soil^  gives  a  fiatal  check 
|o  the  ripening  of  the  grain^     The  great  obstacle  to  the 
agric\iltural  improvement  of  these  islands  is  a  circumstance 
whi<:h  forces  upon  us  the  attempt  to  cultivate  grain,  with» 
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ture  IS  a  constant  eodeavovr  to  avoid  a  loss,  in  wnich  y^t    ment, 
ate  not  aninvrted  bj  anj  expectation  of  posiriv^  pn>8t« 

^  The  propetty  of  these  islands  is  burdened  with  paj* 
Sients  to  the  crown,  partly  as  coining  in  {dace  of  the  king 
of  Norway  (X6  Whdm  these  idands  paid  trjbute  till  the 
year  14M),  partly  as  having  acquired  right  to  I^ds  and 
fea*daties  by  subsequent  purchases  and  forfeitures }  and^ 
lastly,  as  eoming  in  plaop  of  the  bishop  of  Oikney.  This 
tribute,  and  the  rents  ot  feu^duties  of  the  crown  ]aiid% 
•re  dmoftt  all  payable  in  kind,  chieHy  in  oat-meal,  big^ 
CRT  malt*  The  %vm  of  those  payable  to  tkt  crown^  or  it$ 
donators,  is  greatly  beyond  the  average  surplus  of  tb0 
grain  produced  in  these  islands  after  supplying  the  inha« 
bitants*  The  ctown's  right  to  all  but  the  bishopric  it 
oow^  by  an  irredeetnable  grants  the  property  of  a  tut^ 
ject,  who  has  also  of  late  obtained  a  temporary  right  t6 
the  erown  rents  j(nd  feu^ddties  of  the  bishopric.  In  vir« 
tue  of  both  these  rights  (which  were  never  before  united 
in  the  same  person),  a  legal  title  is  given  to  e^tact  frons 
the  tenants  and  proprietors  of  th^se  islands  a  quantity  of 
graini  which  it  is  always  diffictilt,  often  impossible^  for 
them  them  to  d^llvar ;  and  for  the  deficiency  there  is  no 
established  rul^  whereby  to  limit  the  estent  of  price  which 
Itiay  be  exacted.  These  exactions  are  always  so  highji  that 
the  part  tinpaid  in  l^ind  is  much  more  produjctive  to  th^ 
boldet  of  these  estates  th^  an  equal  quantity  of  whai  ii 
paid*  fie  charges  alw^y^  a  highet  price  for  deficien^eS' 
than  he  gels  fbt  the  grain  delivered  in  kind.  Out  grain 
or  meal|  in  q^qality  inferior  to  tfa^  of  every  eoiuntry,  ti 
Ofvertbeless  often  estitbated  fa^  the  eost  tf  what  we  are  for* 
ced  to  import,  much  superiof  it)  intrinsic  worth,  and  (oaded 
with  freight  charges  and  mercantile  profits ;  so  that  wheft 
we  dmnot  deHiVtir  our  ^owu  rents  pi  ki&d^  ^  it  #0OM 
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Obstacles  to  (noiil  J  the  case,  we  are  subjected  to  the  pajrment  of  a. 
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mcnt.  price,  the  extent  of  which,  m  a  great  measure,  depends  on. 
the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  who  holds  a  monopoly 
of  our  corn.  Such  being  the  situation  of  the  property  of 
these  islands,  we  are  naturally  led  to  use  every  exertion. 
that  tends  to  keep  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the  arbitrary  ex- 
action  of  penal  prices.  Accordingly,,  we  are  maintaining 
a  struggle  with  nature,  with  climate  and  situation,,  as  con- 
stant as  it  is  unprofitable  for  the  production  of  grain,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  crops  and  modes  of  culture  to  which 
our  climate,  situation,  and  soil,  are  so  happily  adapted^ 
It  would  be  vain,  say  the  most  ^iHghtened  of  our  pro- 
prietors and  farmers,  to  raise  other  crops  than  bear  and 
oats^  though  apparently  such  other  crops  would  be  much 
more  profitable  ;  for  these  profits  would  not  accrue  to  as» 
They  wou|ld  be  all  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  additional 
price  which  would  be  exacted  for  deficiencies  in  payment 
of  crown  rents  in  kind,  when,  by  cultivating  less  grain, 
ourselves,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  valuable 
gxain  of  other  countries,  or,  what  is  tantamount^  to  pay 
the  price  which  such  superior  grain  would  cost  in  our 
market. 

**  It  is  easier,  in  this  case,  to  discover  the  disease  thau 
to  point  out  a  remedy,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be 
effectual,  and  acceptable  to  the  parties  concerned.  A  con- 
version of  the  crown  rents  into  money  is  the  obvious  cure* 
But  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  crown  rents  which  is 
now  the  property  of  a  subject,  this  cure  cannot  be  applied 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legislature,  even  if  the 
parties  were  agreed,  as  that  estate  is  held  under  a  strict 
entail.  Respecting  that  part  which  is  still  the  property 
of  the  crown,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney^ 
the  remedy  is  easy.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the . 
spppositixin  that  our  particular  situation  is  unknown  or  un« 
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attended  to  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  a  large  ai\d  po-Obatatlwt* 
pulous  district  remains  exposed  to  be  harassed  bj  exactions     mtti* 
as  unprofitable  to  the  public  as  they  are  burthensome  to 
the  islanders.     They  suSer  greatly,  perhaps  irremedia-*. 
bly,  by  that  irredeemable  grant  already  mentioned^  which^, 
by  interposing  a  subject  betwixt  them  and  the  crown,  has 
made  their  situation  much  worse  than  that  of  other  crown 
rassalsi    They  surely  seem  to  have  every  claim  of  justiocf 
ou  their  side,  and.  public  expediency  appears  to  demand^ 
that  what  still  remains  the  property  of  the  crown  should 
be  applied  for  their  indemnification^  and  not  made  an  in^ 
strument  of  their  farther  oppression  in  the  hands  of  any 
individuah     In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of* 
com   in  these  islands^  the  duties  still  belonging  to  tho 
crowD^  in  as  far  as  they  are  payable  in  kind^  should  bet 
leased  or  conveyed  to  the  vassals  themselves; 

**  The  discouragements  to  profitable  agriculture,  which 
our  peculiar  circumstances  occasion,  are  not  the  only  evils 
whieh  they  produce  ^  they  are  equally  inimical  to  popUi^ 
lation,  commerce^  and  manufactures^  Proprietors  beings 
in  general,  liable  in  payment  of  more  grain  than  they  can 
spare,  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  increase  its  price 
is  against  their  interest.  Increased  populatidti,  trade^  or 
manufactures^  which  would  increase  the  price  of  bread^ 
would  therefore  be  pf  ejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Orkney 
proprietors  in  their  present  situation. 

**  If  the  load  of  feu>duties  in  kind  were  temoVed  {xotd 
our  shoulders  ;  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  turn  our  property 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  suited,  without  thef 
certainty  that  in  so  doing  we  labour  for  another ;  if  thc( 
destructive  monop(dy  of  grain  and  meal ,  in  our  markets 
were  abolished :  these  islands  would  soon  increase  raf 
pidly  in  population,  and  become  seats  of  manufactures 
jmd  commerce^  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  neigjtibQUting 

Da 
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We^jhtfc  comtri^s,  u  well  is  of  our  own  and  the  public  Is  gene. 
ral.  Ottr  climate,  atiaffccted  bj  the  ejrtremcs  of  heat  or 
cold,  never  experiencing  severe  or  lasting  frosts^  is  parti«^ 
cttlarlj  farouraUe  to  manj  branches  of  manufieittttre ;  and 
our  local  situation,  with  the  nnmber  of  excellent  harbours 
with  whidi  these  islands  abound,  would  give  us  great  ad* 
vantages  in  trade;  while  the  great  supply  of  fisb which 
onr  sear  and  sea*coasts  aiTord,  if  it  gave  little  to  com* 
merce,  would  nevertheless  be  of  great  benefit  to  man»- 
fiictnies^  bj  furnishing  wholesome  food  at  a  cheap  rate.*^ 

Weights.  The  weighing  instruments  of  this  territorj  form  also 
one  of  its  grievances.  They  were  brought  from  Nor- 
way at  a  very  earty  period.  The  smallest  of  these  weights^ 
or  the  one  of  the  lowest  denomination,  is  tiie  maiit ; 
twenty-four  marks  make  a  setteen^or  lispundj^or  pund  bys* 
mer,  or  span  ;  all  of  which  are  equivalent  and  convertiUt 
terms ;  and  though  the  three  latter  are  now  obsolete,  they 
were  commonly  used  in  the  last  age.  Six  setteens  or  lis* 
punds  make  a  meil,  and  twenty-four  mcils  a  last.  Tivs 
weighing  instruments,  which  are  of  tlie  same  exiractioQji 
are  the  bysmer  and  pundler  ;  on  tbe  former  of  which  are 
reckoned  marks  and  setteens  or  lispunds,  and  on  the  bt* 
ter  setteens  or  meils.  The  bysmer  is  a  lever  or  beam^ 
made  of  wood,  about  three  feet  long ;  and  from  one  end 
to  near  the  middle,  it  ts  a  cylinder  of  about  three  inches 
diameter  ;  thence  it  gently  tapers  to  the  other  end,  which 
is  not  above  one  inch  in  diameter.  From  the  middle  all 
along  this  small  end,  it  is  marked  with  small  iron  pins  at 
unequal  distances,  which  serve  to  point  out  the  weight 
from  one  mark  to  twenty- four,  or  a  lispund.  The  body 
to  be  weighed  is  hung  by  a  hook  in  the  small  end  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  then  suspended  horizontally  by  a 
cord  around  it,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  weigher,  who  shifts 
it  towards  the  one  end  or  the  other,  till  the  article  he  is 


weighing  equiponderates  wxtb  tbe  large  ead,  tvbkh  flenres 
it  as  a  counterpoise ;  and  when  thej  are  m  ^jmSirio,  the 
pin  nearest  the  eord  points  ottt  in  marks  the  weight  el  the 
sobject  weighed.    The  pundler  is  a  beam  about  seven  fieef 
long,  and  between  three  and  four  inches  diameter,  some* . 
what  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  rather  approaching  to  that 
of  a  square  with  the  comers  taken  off  ^  and  is  so  esnctlj 
araailar  to  the  Stetera  Romanny  or  steelyard,  as  to  super*- 
sede  anj  further  description.    There  are  two  of  these  ki* 
stmments  in  use ;  tfie  one  for  weighing  bear  or  big^  and 
die  other  malt ;   and  hence  thej  are   denominated  the 
bear  and  malt  pund]ei:s*    The  fcrmer,  though  constructed 
on  the  same  pvincipky  and  in  Ae  same  form,  with  the  lat* 
ter,  is  one*third  less  in  its  weight  $  every  meil  and  set* 
teen  being  but  two*thirds  of  the  same  denominatioa  on 
tbe  mah  pundler,  which  is  therefore  considered  as  the 
standard  of  the  bear  pundler ;  and  on  this  account  die  lat* 
ter  is  seldom  used.    The  pmidler  is  the  instrumenl  em» 
ployed  fcr  weighing  malt,  SKal,  bear,  oats,  and  other 
gn>ss  and  weighty  commodities ;   while  the  bysmer  is 
made  use  of  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  butter,  oil, 
salt,  wool,  cheese,  and  other  artaeles^  which  are  divided 
into  smaller  parts  to  serve  the  various  purposes  of  retail 
in  the  country.    So  intricate  are  these  weights,  and  suds 
is  the  uncertainty  that  attends  them,  that  even  the  aadvee 
who  use  them  daily  are  &r  from  being  agreed  wbae 
should  be  the  exact  weight  of  each  denomination.    Some 
contend  that  the  mark,  which  is  the  radical  weight  of 
which  all  the  rest  are  multipks,  should  weigh  eighteen 
ounces  $  while  others  assert  that  it  should  weigh  twoi^aniLr 
twenty.     But  the  most  just,  as  wdl  as  the  most  common, 
epiai<m  is>  thai  it  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty-two 
eimees  $  aiid  of  consequence  tbe  setteen  or  Uspund  should 
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W^gbf.   contain  thirty  pounds,  and  the  meil  eleven  stones  four 
pounds,  Amsterdam  weight. 

The  original  standards  of  these  have  been  long  lost  or 
destroyed ;  and  hence  they  are  fluctuating,  and  in  some 
ipeasure  arbitrary.     But  whs^t  is  more  extraordinary,  a 
^etteen  or  lispund,  on  the  bysmer,  is  different  from  a  set- 
teen  on  the  pundler ;  and  all  the  marks  qn  the  former, 
and  the  setteeps  on  the  latter,  are  entirely  different  from 
one  another.     This  occasions  some  particular  weights  on 
each  of  these  instruments  to  be  most  adyantageous  to  the 
seller,  as  others  are  to  the  buyer  ;  and  this  being  known 
only  to  those  who  are  much  in  the  practice  of  weighing, 
not  <mly  strangers,  but  also  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are 
unable  to  guard  themselves  against  imposition.      Even 
those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  na* 
ture  of  these  instruments  find  inconveniencies  arising  from 
the  use  of  them  ;  for  on.  the  bysmer,  the  les|st  deviation 
from  a  mark  cannot  be  less  than  tep  ounces  ;  nor  can  the 
same  deviation  frpm  any  one  setteen,  on  the  pundler,  be 
less  than  ten  ounces  :  and  what  is  worse,  a  certain  dexte- 
pty  ip  those  who  are   acQUStomed  to  weigh  much,  will 
create  the  same,  if  pot  a  greater  difference,  without  any 
possible  remedy.     This  arises  from  using  as  an  instru- 
ment the  steelyard  or  lever  with  unequal  arms  ;  because, 
when  a  slight  inclination  one  way  or  other  is  given  to  it, 
a  large  additional  weight  is  necessary  to  bring  it  back  ta 
the  horizontal  position. 
tittgstioQ   *    The  weights  used  in  Orkney  were  at  one  time  made 
w^hti!^    the  subject  of  a  violent  litigation  between  the  Earl  of 
Galloway  and  other  proprietors  of  lands  in  Orkney  an^ 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  grantee  of  the  crown's  rights  in 
Orkney,  or  successor  of  the  Incient  counts  of  Orkney* 
The  proprietors  refused  to  pay  their  feu-dpties,  contending 
|hat  an  extravagant  increase  had  been  made  to  the  weights 
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hj  which  the  quantitj  of  the  grain  or  malt  payable  by  ^^^g'g^^ts. 
them  was  ascertained^  and  declared  their  willingness  to 
pay  what  they  were  bound  to  do^  provided  no  more  was 
exacted  than  would  have  been,  had  the  weights  been  of 
the  sane  standard  as  when  the  islands  were  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  They  contended,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  laws,  language,  manners,  customs,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  weights,  were  derived  from  Norway ;  and 
that  if  a  standard  of  them  were  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  in  that  country.  To  ascertain  the 
truth  as  to  this  point,  application  was  made,  through  the 
British  consul,  to  the  burgomaster  at  Bergen,  superinten* 
dant  in  chief  of  the  police,  and  conservator  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  weights  and  measures  of  that  kingdom,  who 
transmitted  a  certificate  containing  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  information.  In  this  paper  he  assures  them, 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  mark,  which  had  always 
1>een  considered  as  the  radical  weight,  contained  exactly 
eight  ounces,  or  half  a  pound  ;  the  setteen,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  marks,  twelve  pounds  ;  and  the  meil,  of  con- 
sequence, seventy-two  pounds.  Having  gained  this  in- 
telligence, which  they  considered  justly  as  of  importance, 
they  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  infer,  that  the  weights 
in  Orkney  were  the  same  as  in  Norway  at  the  time  the 
islands' ceased  to  be  dependent  on  that  country.  They 
had  evidence,  or  supposed  they  had,  that  the  origin  of  the 
increase  could  be  traced  to  the  avaricious  and  oppi  cssive 
spirit  of  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney;  that  these 
iveights  had  received  a  further  augmentation  during  the 
despotic  reign  of  his  son  Patrick  ;  that  the  farmers  of  the 
crown  rents,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  these  earls,  had 
discovered  little  inclination  to  relinquish  their  interest,  so 
far  as  to  restore  matters  to  their  ancient  state ;  and  that 
they  had  increased  considerably  even  since  the  Morton 


WagMi^  hmllf  hzA  CQtee  into  possession.  To  the  eztravtigifll 
height  to  vrhich  they  had  Brrived,  tbey  ascribed  the  states 
of  the  islands  at  that  period,  which  they  represented  as 
poor,  in  comparison  bf  What  thej  had  been  in  former 
times ;  that,  for  want  qf  the  means  of  industry,  trade  was 
^a  a  languishing  state,  jSsh^ries  were  sdmost  entirely  ne- 
glected, and  agri^ture  w^  nearly  in  the  same  conditioa. 
Many  estates^on  Which  largt  fanUlies  had  lived  with  eona- 
fc»rt,  were  now  fallen  into  the  h&Qds  of  the  superior  ;  th0 
proprietors  were  not  above  onf-tbird  of  the  number  thej^ 
^ere  eighty  or  ninety  years  before  \  and  <^vcn  the  gene« 
tal  population  was  greatly  4i^ioished» 

Tbis  dispute  took  place  tittle  more  than  half  a  centurjr 
ago.  The  Earl  of  Mortoki  insisted,  in  opposition  to  the 
above  arguments,  that  these  islands,  when  l?t  in  farm# 
which  they  had  been  for  a  number  of  yearS|  yielded  a 
greater  tent  to  the  crown  than  at  that  time  arose  out  of 
them  to  the  Earl ;  itnd  that,  in  particular,  the  (ent^  ol^ 
1000  exceeded  iVl^at  was  then  the  pfcsent  one  by  l'l,O0tf 
mcrks,  converting  both  \nto  money  at  the  same  pricey 
which  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  case,  on  the  sup* 
position  of  augmented  weights.  To  this  they  added,  that 
when  the  islands  were  ceded  to  Scotland,  they  had  be* 
come  the  patrimony  of  the  crowui  and  had  been  feoed  out 
4t  the  full  rental  ^  and  therefore  the  present  proprietors 
tiad  no  just  cause  to  complain,  since  their  feu^uties  were 
the  effects  of  nothing  else  but  these  tenures,  which  they 
had  derived  from  their  ancestors.  He  urged  still  far* 
ther^  that  standards  or  models  of  ^e  weights  had  been 
kept,  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  by  the  magistrates  of 
Kirkwall  {  that  no  complaints  had  b^n  made  of  their  in* 
crease  since  the  union,  when  the  grant  was  made  in  the 
Earl's  favour  i  that*  the.  weights  uyd  by  the  EarPs  ser* 
vants.  were  the  same  with  those  made  use  of  over  all  the 


ts&uid^  lad  no  b«avier  tk«a  thiMc  hy  whicb  tke  lui<U    »<<»  ^ 
tordft  dieoiselves  received  their  renti  io  kind  from  theif  te*- 
nanU  s  and  that  though  it  were  adoiitted  that  tbej  bad 
iocfcaaed  fonnerlj,  prescriptioB  oould  ftow  b«  pleaded  ia 
their  faTOOTi 

The  plea  of  pretcrtpttoo  gained  the  canse^  in  the  eomta 
tt  laW^  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  (  but  the  diiguafc 
jirodnped  bj  this  and  other  disputes  induced  that  hmlj 
to  adl  their  rights  over  these  islanders  lo  the  fistber  of  ths 
yesent  X^rd  Dundas« 

Tht  plants  found  in  these  islands^  considered  ia  a  bo*  Vkauk 
tanical  point  of  view,  are  nearly  the  saaae  with  those 
£Nind  in  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  nor  ate  th^  productions 
of  the  gardens  nmteriallj  different .  In  the  flower  gaidea, 
ihc  rose,  the  tolip^  the  carnation,  the  pink,  the  priasrose| 
with  a  iftttltitode  of  other  flowers,  are  cultivated  with 
suocesii  while  the  kitchen  garden  produces  cabbage^  brosw 
celi,  canliflowefl,  peas,  beans,  spinage,  onions,  leeks^  psirs* 
ley,  cresses,  beets,  lettucesi  turnips,  carrots,  pamups^  ee« 
lerjt  and  artidiokes  (  all  of  which  are  good  of  tbeif  kifld^ 
but  particularly  the  last  is  of  unrivalled  eiicelleaee.  The 
fruit  garden,  though  it  produces  ia  abvadaoco  eaeaUanl 
black,  white^  and  red  currants,  is  ynxj  inferior  ia  the 
apples,  pears,  plums^  cherries^  gooseberries,  and  straw- 
berries that  it  produces,  with  respect  both  to  mt  aad  fla* 
vour* 

Thongfi  no  trees^  ezeeptiag  under  the  shdter  of  a  gar-Treetsn* 
dea  waU^  and  a  few  in  Hoy,  as  already  ouoitioned,  eaist£|2J||^ 
in  thia  country,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  once  here 
found  in  abnndanpe.  There  is  a  general  and  strong  tnu 
ditxoD,  that  the  harboiur  of  Otierswick  in  Saaday  was  ooce 
a  forest^  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  In  sup* 
port  of  which  tradition  it  may  be  observed,  thai  roots,  oe 
at  kaat  pam  of  tsees,  nuich  putfefied,  half  buried  ia  the 
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Animali.  sand,  and  covered  with  sea^weed,  present  themselves  to 
view  at  the  low  water  of  spring  tides.  -  Deerness  is  also 
reported  to  have  been  ancientlj'a  considerable  forest, 
which  a  deluge  overwhelmed,  after  it  had  long  been  the 
haunt  of  deers  and  other  wild  animals.  But  though  no 
such  tradition  had  ever  existed,  or  been  supported  bj  such 
authority,  the  number  of  trees  that  have  in  manj  places 
been  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  peat  mosses,  from  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg  to  that  of  his  body,  furnish  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  having  been  once  pretty  general 
•?  in  these  islands.  So  far  as  history  throws  any  light  upon 
the  subject,  the  woods  must  have  been  destroyed  in  very 
early  antiquity  ;  as  the  Norwegian  historian  Torfaeus  re- 
presents Einar,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  lived  early  in  the 
tenth  century,  as  instructing  his  people  in  the  use  of  turf 
or  peat  as  fuel,  from  the  want  of  which  they  were  under 
great  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  fo- 
rests. This  invention  of  peat  fires,  or  the  imparting  of 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  these  islanders,  gained  for  Einar  a 
great  name,  and  he  is  highly  extolled  on  account  of  it  by 
the  scalds  or  bards  of  the  north.  He  was  ever  afterwards 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Torfeed  or  Torfinar. 

Animalf,  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  animals  found  in 
these  islands,  with  their  ordinary  and  provincial  names  : 

Fidu  *  The  lobster,  crab,  cockle,  razor  (called  in  Orkney  the 
spout-fish),  oyster,  saurey  (in  Orkney,  gar- fish),  grey 
garnard,  diagenet,  herring,  argentine,  grey  ling,  char,  parr, 
trout,  bull  trout,  salmon,  -mackerel,  fifteen-spined  stickle^i 
back  (bismer),  three-spined  stickleback  (bausticle),  u- 
fasse  (bergie),  turbot,  sole,  flounder,  plaise,  holibut  (tur- 
bot),  ossali  or  king's  fish,  father-lasher  (comper),  black 
giby  (black  rockfishic),  spotted  giby,  viviparous  blenny 
(green  bone),  spotted  blenny  (swerdick),  purple  blenny, 
lersk  (tusker  cat-fi^h),  whistle-fish  (red  ware  fishic),  ling^ 
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whitings  pollack  (lyth  or  ly-fish),  coaUfish  (selloc  cu>  AaigaUt 
tboTseth),  haddock,  cod-fish,  launce  (sand-eel) ,  wolf*fish 
(swioe-fish)y  conger,  common  eel,  litde  pipe-fish,  shorter 
pipe-fish,  longer  pipe-fish,  sea-snail,  lump-fish  (paddle), 
sturgeon,  lesser  dog-fish  (daw-fish),  white  shark,  bask- 
ing shark  (hocmether  or  hamer),  piked  dog-fish  (hoc), 
thorn-back,  sharp-nosed  raj  (skate),  skate,  grampus, 
porpoise,  high-finned  cachelot,  round-headed  cachelot, 
great-headed  ^ach^lot  (spermaceti  whale),  beaked  whale 
(bottle-nose),  round-lipped  whale,  common  whale. 

Lobsters  and  crabs  are  found  in  great  abundance  around 
the  rocky  shores  of  Orkney.     The  cockle  is  in  great  es- 
teem, and  forms  an  article  of  food.     These  islands  being 
ifi  the  tract  of  the  great  northern  shoal,  the  herrings,  ii^ 
July  and  August,  enter  every  bay  and  creek,  and  usually 
depart  unmolested,  from  want  of  capital,  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  to  engage  in  the  fishery.     The  coal,  cod-fish,  and 
haddock,  are  the  most  common  on  all  the  coasts,  and  next 
to  these  the  ling,  but  they  are  all  muqh  neglected.     The 
coal-fish,  towards  winter,  rush  into  most  of  the  bays,  and 
are  caught  in  myriads  for  their  livers,  which  furnish  oil 
for  the  lamps  ;  and  their  flesh  constitutes  a  valuable  arti- 
cle of  food  to  the  poor  people.     The  cod  is  now  caught 
by  smacks  stationed  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  as  formerly  sta- 
ted under  the  article  Caithness.    The  skate  is  found  from 
(me  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  grampus  is  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  most  of  these  coasts,  and  very  often,  in  strong 
and  impetuous  currents,  frisking  and  tumbling  about  in 
^  strange  and  amusing  manner.    Their  size  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  feet  in  length  ;  and  they  are 
very  thick  in  proportion.     Their  appetite  is  so  voraciousi 
.  and  their  nature  so  fierce,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack the  largest  fishes ;  which  is  probably  the  reason  tha^ 
|o  many  whales  are  embayed,  dnven  ashore,  and  destroy* 


cd  in  tfiese  islnds^  Herds  of  pcrpoiBes,  to  the  amooiit  ot 
m  hundred  snd  upwards,  are  often  seen.  Tbe  sperma* 
ccd  whak,  the  hottle^nose,  and  the  roand^ipped  wbale, 
■re  prettj  frefoently  thrown  ashore  on  this  coast.  The 
^lennaeeti  is  obtabed  hy  opening  the  skuU  of  tfiat  spe« 
cies  of  whale.  The  common  whale^  which  is  an  animal 
of  Tast  hnlk^  was  fbrmerijr  often  seen  here,  but  has  now- 
deserted  this  quarter,  being  perhaps  driren  bj  the  vasl 
fesdrt  of  shtp{Hag  to  the  northern  latitudes^  where  great 
numbers  of  them  are  annuallj  killed. 

The  common  frog  and  the  toad  afu  tiie  oolj  reptiles 
Ibond  m  these  islands. 

The  domestic  birds  are  dnnghil  fowl,  and  also  tur^ 
keys,  and  sometimes  peacocks  ^  which  last  are  at  times 
reared  about  geatlemens  houses.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
everf  u^iere  reared  in  vast  numbers.  The  wfld  hiids^ 
boA  migratory  and  indigenous,  are  as  follow  : 

Tuttstooe  or  sea*dotterel,  coo^  gannet  (called  in  Ork« 
taej  the  solan  or  soland  goose),  shag  (scarf),  cormo- 
rant or  eorrerant  (great  scarQ,  golden  eye,  teal,  gargan* 
oy,  urgeon,  swaOow-tailed  shalldrake,  pentail  duck  (cal« 
looer  coal  and  candle  light),  mallard  (stockdnck),  sheii-» 
drake  (siy  goose),  tufted  duck,  elder  duck  (dunter  goose), 
brent  goose  (horaw  goose),  bemade,  goose,  wild  swan, 
goosander  (haiie),  storm-finch  (alamenti)  shear-water 
(lyre),  greater  teme  (rittoch),  pourt  guH  (hooded  crow), 
ttmrock  (kittywake),  common  gidl  (sea-maw)^  brown 
and  white  gull  (scorej),  herring  guH,  artic  gull  (scon* 
tialcn),  great  black  and  white  gull  (black-backed  maw 
Mr  swait  back),  red- throated  diver  (rain-goose),  grey- 
speckled  diver  (loon),  immer  (inner  goose)  great  north- 
crn  diver,  black  guiUemott  (tyste)v  guillemott  (skout), 
little  auk,  puflSn  (coidter  neb  or  tommynoddie),  aok 
(hankie),  white  and  dusty  grebe  (grebe),  red  scollop* 
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toed  sandpiper,  water-beo,  knd-rul  (ooni«crftik%  water* 
rail,  spte  (scolder)  sea^lark  (land^lark),  grej  plover 
(ploTcr),  danlin,  purr,  tnmttonei  redshankp  lapwings 
godwit  (teenhoap),  jacksnipe,  snipe  (hoarse  gouk),  cor* 
lew  (whaap),  heron,  crested  heron,  land^marttn,  bouse* 
fwaUow,  white  ear  (chack),  golden-crested  Wren,  wren, 
redbreast,  white  wsgtail,  ttt»hrk,  aky^lark,  monntain  lin- 
net or  twite,  Knnet,  chaifaioh,  greater  bramUing  (snow* 
fake),  bnntittg,  sparrow,  blackbird,  redwing,  song  thrash 
or  throstld  (maris),  field-fare,  stare,  grouse,  eommoa  pi« 
geon,  cudLoo  (gouk)f  jackdaw  (kae),  Rojston  orow,  ra* 
ven  (corbj),  white  owl,  brown  owl  (howlet),  short^eared 
owl,  eagle  owl  (katogle  or  stock-owl),  merlin,  sparrow* 
hawk,  kestrel  (wind-culler),  hen-harrier  (katabella),  gos* 
hawk,  kite  or  gled,  gyre  falcon,  peregrine  fdcon  (fil* 
con),  erne,  se^tcagle  (erne),  ringtail  eagle  (erne). 

The  perigrine  falcon  is  found  on  headlands,  <ir  in  rocksMcMai 
of  extreme  diflkultj  of  access ;  such  as  the  burgh  ef 
Birsaj,  Marwickhead,  the  stupendous  rocks  of  Hoy  and 
Waes,  and  Copinsaj,  the  Fair  Isle,  and  Ronsajr.  Never 
more  than  one  pair  of  this  species  inhal»ts  the  same  rock  i 
and  as  soon  as  thr  young  have  acquired  sufficient  itrength^ 
to  procure  subsistence,  they  are  driven  out  by  their  pa« 
rents  to  seek  new  habitations  for  themselves*  This  noblo 
kind  of  hawk  was  in  such  respect  b  ancient  timesn  when 
facolnry  was  the  fashion  of  -the  day,  that  it  was  carried 
from  the  most  remote  roeks  to  amuse  the  kings  of  Sool* 
land.  The  following  clause  in  the  act  of  parliament  for 
dissolving  and  diaannexing  the  earldom  of  Orkney  from 
tfie  erown  points  out  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
hdU :  ^  That  all  hawks  be  reserved  to  his  Majesty,  with 
*  the  falconers  sallaries,  according  to  ancient  custom.** 
To  this  day  a  hen  from  every  house,  or  at  least  a  certain 
number  from  each  parish,  are  exacted  and  paid  annually 
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Am'nak.  to  the  royal  falconer ;  and  these  are  said  to  have  been  Cn^i 
ginally  intended  for  food  to  the  hawks  of  his  Majesty. 

Saglcfl.  I^he  ringtail  eagle  is  distinguished  fronn  the  rest  of  the 
species  bj  a  white  circle  round  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
hi3  legs  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  feet.  He 
has  been  known  to  carrjr  off  not  only  fowls,  but  lambs 
and  pigSy  and^  as  Sir  Robert  SibbaM  sajs,  young  children. 
The  devastation  committed  by  this  race  of  birds  upon  the 
aheep,  lambs,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  pcmltry,  was  at  one  time 
so  great,  that  a  law  was  found  necessary  for  granting  a 
reward  to  every  person  who  should  destroy  an  erne  or 
eagle- 
Partridges  ^are  never  found  in  Orkney.  Some  pairs 
carried  thither  for  experiment  soon  perished.  The  magpy 
is  never  seen  there  ;  and  if  the  rook  appear,  it  is  suppo^ 
sed  to  portend  a  famine.  The  natives  are  very  dexterous 
in  catching  the  various  sorts  of  aquatic  fowls.  Under  the 
r^k  where  the  fowls  build  their  nests  they  bring  a 
boat,  provided  with  a  large  net,  to  the  upper  corner  of 
which  are  fastened  two  ropes,  lowered  down  from  the  top 
of  the  rocks  by  men  stationed  there ;  then  hoisting  up  the 
net  till  it  is  spread  opposite  to  the  cliffs  on  which  the  birds 
are  sitting,  the  boatmen  below  make  a  noise  with  a  rat-> 
tie,  by  which  the  fowls  being  frightened  fly  into  the  bo^ 
som  of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  immediately  inclosed 
and  lowered  down  into  the  boat.  In  other  parts  they  prac-* 
Use  the  method  used  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and  St  Kilda  > 
one  person  being  lowered  down  by  a  single  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  to  the  place  where  the  birds  nestk. 

Quadra-      The  following  quadrupeds  are  found  here :  The  shrew- 

^^       mouse,  the  mouse,  the  short*tailed  field-mouse  or  vole-* 

mouse,  the  field-oKMise,  the  brown  or  Norwegian  rat,  tho 

common  black  rat,  the  rabbit,  the  seal  or  selchy,  the  oU 

ter,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  the 

.  horse* 
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The  brown  or  Norwegian  rat  has  been  introduced  by.  AnimaU. 
the  shipping  that  frequent  the  islands.  It  has  nearly  ba« 
nished  the  common  black  rat.  The  brown  rat  infests  hou- 
ses, barns,  hen*roosts,  rabbit-warrens,  and,  in  some  instan- 
ces, even  church-yards.  Its  strength  is  great.  From  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  tail  is  eighteen  inches* 
Its  legs  are  firm,  and  its  claws  and  fore  teeth  sharp.  It 
swims  and  di^es  readily.  Even  when  attacked  by  man 
it  discovers  no  great  alarm.  Rabbits  so  much  abound  Rabbit» 
here  that  their  skins  form  a  considerable  branch  of  conv- 
merce.  Their  colour  is  brown  ;  an  entirely  white  one  is 
rare.  They  feed  on  corn  and  grass,  and  sometimes  on 
sea  weeds  and  the  roots  of  vegetables.  Hawks,  eagles, 
dogs,  cats,  and  otters,  prey  upon  them  ;  yet  they  multiply 
prodigiously.  No  hares,  however,  exist  in  these  islands, 
because,  from  want  of  woods,  and  their  incapacity  of  re- 
treating into  the  earth  like  rabbits,  they  find  no  refuge 
from  their  numerous  enemies.  The  seal  is  very  common 
in  the  small  islands  or  holms.  Some  of  them  measure 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  claws, 
of  the  hind  legs;  and  at  the  shoulders  they  are  nearly  as 
much  in  circumference.  For  their  skins  and  oil  they  are 
shot,  caught  in  nets»  or  knocked  down  with  clubs.  Hams 
made  of  young  seals  are  thoaght  tolerable  by  the  na- 
tives. Dogs  are  here  of  considerable  importance.  To 
a  little  former  a  dog  is  more  valuable  than  a  horse  or  a. 
cow,  because  he  has  no  other  mode  of  protecting  his 
com. 

The  species  of  hog  reared  here  is  small,  the  colour  va*Thehof. 
riable  ;  black,  brown,  dirty  white,  and  tawny  ;.  the  back 
highly  arched,,  and  covered  with  a  great  q^uantity  of  long 
stiff  bristles  ;  the  ears  erect  and  sharp-pointed  ;  the  nose 
amazinglj  strong.  Its  awkward  shape  and  ugly  appear^ 
ance  show  it  to  be  different  .£rom  what  arc  met  with  ia 


^^aSwib.  ahnoit  eyerj  part  of  the  kingdom*  They  tte  it  g«M* 
rtl  as  lean  as  thej  are  nglji  haring  only  a  yer j  poor  pas* 
fttre ;  bot  when  put  np  to  be  fed^and  fnmiahed  with  soil* 
aUe  jproTender,  thej  in  «  abort  ttme^  and  at  filde  ezpenee^ 
ao^ttire  flesh  whidk^  for  delieacjr  and  flairoiir,  is  mmJk 
esteemed.  They  aiv  sofered  to  roam  at  large  tbroagh 
the  whole  winter  and  spring,  and  even  sometimes  in  har« 
vest  and  summer^  and  tear  op  the  arable  land  in  winter^ 
and  form  in  it  large  hdes,  in  which  water  stands,  greadjr 
to  its  detriment,  Thej  also  destroy  the  roots  of  the  gtasi^ 
and  wherever  thejr  come  greatly  hurt  the  growing  com^ 
and  almost  extirpate  the  sown  grasSg  tvmips,  and  potatoes* 
The  inhabitants  prefer  the  flesh  of  the  swine,  however  lean^ 
to  that  of  almost  any  other  animal«  In  the  spring  sea« 
son,  when  other  meat  is  scarce,  pork,  fresh  or  salted,  it 
very  much  used  by  every  dass  of  people  ;  and  made  into 
ham,  it  is  in  great  revest  at  all  seasons,  on  account  of  its 
truly  excellent  quality.  £ven  the  hair  of  th«se  animals 
is  an  artide  of  considerable  value,  in  as  far  as  it  serves  as 
a  substittite  for  hemp  in  making  ropes  to  anchor  fishing 
boats ;  for  confining  in  the  fields  horses  and  cattle ;  and  fot 
binding,  about  the  middle  of  th^  rode,  men,  in  order  to 
1^  them  down  in  safety  to  rob  die  nests,  and  catch  the 
young,  of  such  birds  as  boHd  in  the  sbdves  of  the  ro^, 

Moccalogx  These  islands  contain  notbuig  that  is  very  interestiilf 
in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view.  The  north  ides  con- 
sist chiefly  of  strata  formed  of  sandstone,  limestone,  anfl 
day,  which  rises  in  plates  or  layers.  Basaltic  rodcs  and 
brecda,  or  jdumb-puddingstone,  are  found  in  some  ^piar* 
ters.  The  sandstone  or  freestone,  which  is  very  plenti* 
lU,  is  red,  grey,  or  of  a  dirty  white }  and  so  little  metallie 
ore  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  Mainland,  that  the 
only  appearance  of  that  sort  consists  of  two  veins  of  kid 
in  the  island  of  Sh$pinshay ;  die  one  upon  the  norft»east^ 
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and  the  other  on  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  island.  In  Mincfjfc^ 
the  south  isles  is  some  stratified  limestone,  near  Millset- 
ter.  It  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  contains  a  conside* 
rable  quantity  of  bitumen,  or  particles  of  mineral  tar  and 
coal  culm,  from  which  its  colour  is  derived.  In  Hoy  rich 
ironstone  has  been  found  beneath  the  sandstone*  In  the 
Mainlsmd  similar  strata  are  found,  usually  lying  horizon* 
tally,  or  nearly  so.  Iron  pyrites  are  found  near  the  Bay 
of  Scalpa,  and  indications  of  lead  ore  or  galena  have  been 
observed  at  Yasnaby,  on  the  western  part  of  the  island* 
Veins  of  barytes  are  seen  in  the  sandstone  ;  and  also,  in^ 
terspersed  with  it,  are  found  galena,  ironstone,  and  calca« 
reous  spar.  The  black  craig  at  Stromness,  and  an  emi« 
nence  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  furnish  slates  form* 
ed  of  it  in  great  numbers,  which,  however  well  they  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  roofing  in  ordinary  cases,  are  much 
inferior,  in  point  of  beauty  and  duration,  to  those  of  Ar« 
desia,  that  are  raised  in  such  quantities  for  the  same  pur« 
pose  at  Easdale  in  the  western  islands.  Near  Stromness^ 
also,  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  lead  has 
been  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  remunerate 
the  working  of  it.  Granite  is  found  in  an  extent  of  i^ 
few  miles  around  Stromness.  Jn  the  parish  of  Birsay^ 
marble  and  alabaster  have  been  found. 

A  large  rock,  of  a  singular  character,  stands  at  the  west*  SiBgdsr 
ern  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  near  Milsetter.    It  is'^^^ 
formed  of  vexy  mixed  materials.  Brown,  red,  grey,  whit^ 
yellow,  and  greenish,  form  its  ground ;  at  different  parts 
small  rounded  pebbles  are  disseminated  through  it ;  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  other  stones  are  immersed  in  it  in  va- 
rious places.     It  contains  also  veins  of  white  calcareous    . 
spar,  and  towards  the  eastern  part  resembles  the  common 
pttdding.stone.    Farts  of  the  rock  have  been  forqied  int^ 
cups,  vasesy  and  ornamental  trinkets  of  a  fine  polish^ 

Vol.  V.  £ 
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^•T«I  B»-  Upon  the  shores  arc  often  found,  cast  in  by  the  wavc» 
in  tempestuous  weather,  many  curious  marine  shells  of 
great  variety  of  form  and  appearance.  But  the  greatest 
curiosity  which  the  sea  throws  on  these  islands  are  the 
pbaseoUf  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Molucca  or 
Orkney  beans*  They  are  a  sort  of  fruit,  of  different  spe* 
cics,  none  of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  islands  or 
neighbouring  places,  but  are  probably  of  American  or 
West  Indian  origm.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  west* 
em  coasts,  and  might  be  gathered  in  great  quantities,  if 
of  any  value. 

KirkwilL  The  only  royal  borough  in  these  islands  is  Kirkwall. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  or  stewartry  of  Orkney. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mainland  or  Pomona,  in  0^  df>  west 
longitude  and  58"  33^  north  latitude.  It  is  built  on  a 
neck  of  land,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  road  and  bay  of 
Kirkwall,  and  on  the  other  by  a  pleasant  inlet  of  the  sea, 
which  flows  by  the  back  of  the  gardens  at  high  water.  It 
is  nearly  a  mile  long,  but  is  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  ha- 
ving only  one  street  running  the  whole  length,  very  incon- 
venient from  its  narrowness  and  the  badness  of  the  pave- 
ment ;  and  towards  the  street  the  ends  or  gables  of  the 
houses  are  placed,  which  gives  it  an  awkward  appearance* 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  of  property  reside  here,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  shopkeepers ;  but  the  body  of  the 
people  is  composed  of  tradesmen,  boatmen,  servants,  and 
day*>labourers ;  and  when  the  population  of  the  country 
parish,  which  makes  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  is  considered, 
the  united  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and  St  Ola,  in  which  there 
are  two  established  clergymen,  contain,  the  former,  about 
2000,  and  the  latter  500  inhabitants.  Even  in  very  old 
times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  small  conse- 
quence; but  with  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  tlie  ex- 
tent of  Its  immunities  and  privileges^  as  enjoyed  under  a 
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^rcign  government^  we  ^re  in  a  great  measure  unacquaint-  ^^ffcwall^ 
edy  for  want  of  such  documents  as  might  serve  for  our 
instruction*  Its  being  a  place  of  much  note,  gives  us 
reaa<m  for  believing  they  must  have  been  more  than  or* 
dinarj ;  and  whatever  thejr  wete^  tfaej  were  aU,  soon  af- 
ter the  cession  of  the  islands^  confirmed  to  it  by  a  charter 
from  the  Scottish  sovereign,  erecting  it  into  a  royal  bo- 
rooghy  which  was  corroborated  fay  two  succeeding  monarchs; 
and  the  whole  rights  and  advantages  it  conveyed  were  at 
last  solemnly  ratified  by  an  aet  of  parliament.  The  go« 
vemment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provost,  four  magistrates,  a 
dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  fifteen  other  members^  which 
together  compose  a  council,  that  meets  at  Michaelmas 
every  year  for  the  purpose  of  alternately  electing  and  be« 
ing  elected;  and  at  other  times  to  collect  and  dispense  the 
piiblie  fonds^and  transact  the  other  branches  of  the  business 
of  the  community.  Kirkwall^  with  the  four  northern  bo« 
roughs,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall,  choose  a 
burgess  to  represent  them  in  the  British  parliament.  In 
this  town  the  sheriff,  the  admiral,  the  commissary,  and 
justice  of  peace  courts,  are  also  occasionally  convened  fo^ 
the  administration  of  justice ;  and  for  the  cognizance  and 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  three  presbyteries 
of  which  the  provincial  synod  is  composed,  and  also  the 
synod  itself,  meet  at  least  once  a-year,  or  oftener  accord- 
ing to  circuntstances.  Here  is  also  a  customhouse  and 
post-office,  and  a  storehouse,  into  which  are  collected  the 
rents,  that  are  mostly  paid  in  kind  of  both  the  bishopric 
and  earldom,  which  are  generally  let  in  lease  to  mer- 
chants, who  sometimes  dispose  of  them  here,  sometimes 
send  them  out  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  in  Kirkwall  some  public  buildings.  Among  Pablie 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  town.house,supported  on  pillars  "^^''^ 
forming  a  piazza  in  front,  and  in  every  respect  a  neat  and 
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Kirkwall,  commodious  building  ;  the  first  story  of  which  is  divided 
into  apartments  for  a  copimon  prison,  the  secondfor  an  as* 
semblj-hally  with  a  large  adjoining  room  for  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  highest  is  set  apart  as  a.  lodge  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  ancient  fratemitj  of  free  masons.  To 
the  west  of  this,  and  at  no  great  distance,  are  the  school 
houses,  in  which  are  taught  the  several  branches  of  Eng- 
lish education,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  Fpr  no- 
thing; however,  is  it  more  celebrated  than  for  its  excellent 
harbour,  broad,  safe,  and  capacious,  with  a  bottom  of 
clay  so  firm,  and  a  depth  of  water  so  convenient,  a^  to  af- 
ford anchorage  for  ships  of  a  large  size  and  in  great  num* 
hers. 

Whatever  antiquity  this  town  itself  may  plead,  it  cer-* 
tainly  contains  some  old  buildings  ;  two  of  them  nearly 
in  ruins,  and  one  pretty  entire,  which  under  this  head  me- 
rit some  consideration. 
King'»  Cat-     The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  ruin  well 
^  known  by  the  name  of  the  King'a  Castle,  which  appella* 

tion  it  probably  received  from  its  having  been  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  royal  governors,  chamberlains,  or  farm- 
ers of  the  islands,  subsequently  to  their  annexation  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  fortress,  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  principal  street,  and  nearly  fronting  the 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  extent,  the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls,  and  the  almost  impenetrable  nature  of  its 
cement.  The  arms  and  mitre  engraved  on  a  stone  on  its 
front  have  led  to  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  erect- 
ed by  some  of  the  prelates  of  this  see  ;  but  if  ever  they 
had  a  palace  on  its  site,  it  must  have  been  early,  and  pre- 
viously to  its  erection,  which  took  place  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  Henry  Sinclair,  the  first  of  that  name  that  wai 
Earl  of  Orkney.    This  ancient  fortress,  Patrick^  Earl  of 
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Orkney^  after  he  had  been  three  years  in  confinement,  KirkwalL 
GOiimianded  his  natural  son  to  regain  possession  of,  which, 
at  the  bead  of  a  considerable  force,  he  accordingly  did, 
and  defended  it  for  some  time  with  determined  valour. 
Bat  he  was  at  length  overpowered  by  the  king's  troops,' 
supported  by  artillery  advantageously  placed^  when  the 
castle  was  reduced  and  almost  demolished,  and  he  himself 
surrendered,  on  the  condition  that  no  torture  should  be 
emidoyed  to  extort  from  him  a  confession  of  his  father's 
.^ilt. 

Towards  the  cast  side  of  the  town,  and  almost  on  a 
line  with  the  cathedral,  from  which  it  is  not  far  distant, 
stands  the  ancient  ruin  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bish-  Biahop't 
op's  Palace.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth^  ** 
century,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  consequence,  as 
it  then  accommodated,  in  one  of  its  upper  stories^  the  cele- 
brated Haco,  king  of  Norway,  with  his  courtiers  and  ser- 
vants, after  his  return  from  his  last  expedition.  As  this 
palace  was  evidently  built  at  difierei^t  times,  it  now  exhi- 
bits a  motley  mixture  of  various  sorts  of  architecture,  and 
is  extensive  rather  than  regular.  Towards  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  building,  and  near  the  church,  stood  a  square 
tower,  called  the  Mass  or  Mense  Tower,  which,  from  the 
style  of  the  structure,  as  well  as  from  its  very  decayed 
state,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  antiquity .  Al- 
most close  to  it  there  was  another,  aearly  of  the  same 
form,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  which  seems  to  have 
beeii  rebuilt,  if  not  entirely  erected,  by  Bishop  Reid,  as 
there  were  on  several  parts  of  it  the  initials  of  his  name, 
cut  on  stone  above  his  mitre  and  arms.  The  large  round 
tower,  which  with  these  forms  a  triangle,  was  entirely  a 
work  of  his,  as  a  rude  statue  of  him,  still  standing  in  a 
niche  in  the  south  wall  demonstrates;  and  these  three  tow- 
ers bounded  the  northern  extremity  of  the  structure,  which 
stretched  southwards  with  a  breadth  of  little  more  than 
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KiikwaH.  tweatj  fc^  yrhilt  its  length  in  that  direction  vas  not  lea^ 
than  lOG.  The  ^alls  were  high,  and  formerly  maj  havr 
]been  much  higher^  strongly  built  of  grey  stone^  and  the 
4oors  and  w}ndo.w;i  pf  red  freestone  ^  the  latter  of  which 
iare  sonqe  of  theip  small^  ^ome  large,  some  high,  som^  low, 
.and  are  very  different  in  their  forms  as  well  as  in  their  dU 
|ncnsion$.  In  short,  th^s  spacious  fabric,  reared  perhaps 
in  early  times,  and  since  often  repaired  and  altered,  h9fi 
great  appearance  of  irregularity^  and  is  so  fast  hastening 
jntp  decay,  that  in  the  course  of  not  many  years  there  wili 
scarcely  be  sq  much  pf  it  left  as  to  mark  the  place  of  its 
foundatiox^. 

CatMraL  Amidst  not  only  these^  bvt  sdl  tfaf  ptiier  buildings  of 
this  place,  the  Cathedra}  pf  St  Magnus  raises  its  majestic 
head,  to  strike  the  eye  and  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
stranger.  It  was  raised  by  the  super^Jtion  pf  the  dark 
^es,  on  the  same  pioclel  with  those  that  are  so  often  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  th^  kipgdom.  Compared^  indeed^ 
.with  the  magnificent  ruins  pf  the  Abbey  of  Melrpse,  with 
the  Cathedral  <^  Dprham,  or  the  unparalleled  Yorkmin- 
ster,  its  grandeur. and  beauty  suffer  much  ;  but  if  the 
time  in  which  it  was  built  be  considered,  the  people  by 
whom,  and  the  place  where  it  was  situated^  together  with 
several  other  circumstances,  it  will  strike  ps  with  won« 
4er,  as  a  performance  that  shows  equal  boldness  in  the 
design,  and  pious  industry  in  the  e^cecutipn. 

Ronald  Count  of  Orkney,  sonie  time  before  the  mid-, 
die  of  the  twelfth  century,  founded  it  in  honour  of  his 
uncle  St  Magnus,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Dr  Stew- 
art, a  reverend  prelate  in  the  time  of  James  the  Fourth, 
added  three  pillars  to  the  east  end  of  it,  with  a  fine  Go» 
thic  window,  which  for  beauty  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  building ;  and  Dr  Reid,  another  prelate,  in  the 
.reign  pf  jthe  unfortunate  Mary,  added  as  many  to  the  west 
«nd>  whicb^  oo  accountNof  his  death  perhaps,  pever  were 
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finished ;  and  arc  therefore,  in  point  of  elegance,  not  only  ^^r^walL 
inferior  to  the  former,  but  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  stnic* 
ture.  As  to  its  dimensions,  the  body  of  the  building 
stretches  in  a  line  from  east  to  west  230  feet,  its  breadth 
through  that  extent  amounts  to  50  ,  the  arms  of  the  cross 
are  30  feet  long  and  33  broad ;  the  height  of  the  main 
roof  is  71  feet  ^  and  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to.  (he  sum* 
mit  of  the  steeple  is  nearly  140.  The  roof,  which  is 
vaulted  with  a  number  of  Gothic  arches,  is  supported  by 
28  pillars,  14  on  each  side  ;  besides  four,  of  uncommon 
strength  and  beauty,  that  serv^  to  support  the  spire ;  and, 
while  the  rest  of  the  pillars  aj:^  only  15  feet,  these  are 
24  in  circumference.  Tl^e  present  spire,  however,  is  low 
and  paltry,  being  built  in  the  room  of  one  that  was  burnt 
or  struck  down  by  lightning,  which  in  all  probability 
was  of  suph  9  large  size  as  to  require  pillars  of  that  soli- 
dity to  support  it.  It  contains  an  excellent  chime  of  bfsUs, 
which  arie  said  to  have  been  s^  donation  from  Bishop  Max- 
well. The  east  window,  which  in  point  of  size  ^d  9ym« 
xnetry,  pzpels  all  the  rest,  is  12  fee(  broad  and  36  in 
height,  including  one  at  the  top,  which  was  called  a  rar# 
winJowj  12  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  south  arm  of  the 
cross  there  is  another  rose  window  of.  the  same  dimen- 
sions  ;  and  in  the  west  end  of  the  church  there  is  a 
third  window,  constructed  on  the  n^odel  of  that  .on  the 
east  end,  but  far  inferior  to  it  both  in  size  and  pro- 
portiop.  In  shprt,  though  built  at  different  times,  and 
by  di^ereqt  persons,  thi$  cathedral  mpst  be  admitted  to 
be  an  edifice,  not  only  grand  and  simple,  but  also  won- 
derfully regular.  Fortunate  in  its  remote  situation,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  people,  it  escaped  the  intemperate 
rage  of  the  reformers,  who  razed  to  the  foundation  many 
a  noble  structure  of  the  same  kind ;  and  remains  entire,  to 
this  day  a  monument  of  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  illustri- 
oos  founder,    and  a  superb  ornament  of  these  islands. 
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VOhce.    Much  care  and  ezpence  have  been  bestowed  for  prcser* 
ving  it  in  that  state. 
6troniiieM«       fhe  village  of  Stromness  is  situated  in  the  soQth»west 
Corner  of  the  Mainland.    It  is  a  considerable  village,  pos« 
ftessing  an  excellent  harbour,  and  enjojing  some  foreign 
and  coasting  tra^e.     The  entrj  to  the  harbour  is  from  the 
Bouth,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.     There  is 
a  sandrbank  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  not 
dsmgerous,  and  two  small  islands  or  rocks  on  the  east  nde, 
which  point  out  the  entranee.     The  harbour  is  well  shel- 
tered from  all  winds,  and  affords  safe  anchorage  for  vef- 
aels  of  upwards  of  1000  tons  burthen.     The  bay  is  not  a- 
bove  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  but  is  one  of  the 
safest  harbours  in  the  northern  parts  o{  the  Ipngdom. 
Verj  large  vessels  usuallj  anchor  in  Cairston  Road,  mi 
the  outside  of  the  small  islands ;  but  there  the  tide  is 
ttronger,  and  the  waves,  especiallj  with  a  south  wind, 
very  impetuous.  Tlie  town  of  Stromness,  in  the  beginning 
<>f  the  last  centurj,  was  small,  and  much  hampere4  in  its 
commierce  by  the  neighbouring  royal  borough  of  Kirk- 
ivall,  which  acting  upon  an  act  of  parliament  of  William 
and  Mary,  )hat  denies  the  benefit  of  trade  to  all  other  pla- 
tes except  royal  boroughs, exacted  from  the  town  of  Stroi^i- 
tiess  a  share  of  the  cess  or  burdens  to  which  Kirkwall  was 
liable.     The  town  of  Stromness  refused  to  pay  the  exac- 
tion, and  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  expences  of  the  pro- 
^ss  before  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  in  the  jrear  1*758  it  was  finally  settled  in  favour  of 
Stromness  ;  and  since  that  time  its  trade  and  commerce 
have  gteady  increased. 

The  inhabitants  are  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  sailors, 
jShipmasters,  pilots,  and  small  proprietors  of  lands,  who 
are  in  general  an  industrious  and  enterprising  peojde ;  and 
In  point  of  cMifartable  luring^  social  spirit  and  hospital 
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Kty  to  stpmgcrs,  arc  not  inferior  to  ^ose  of  th*  same  gtttwi<»»^ 
rank  in  any  similar  situation  throughout  Scotland.    This 
town  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  constructed  by  a 
sea-faring  people.     The  houses  next  the  bay  have  each  a 
qoay,  projected  into  the  sea,  for  the  accoqimodation  of 
boats,  and  the  landing  of  goods.     But  while  much  labour 
has  been  bestowed  to  render  the  town  of  easy  access  from 
the  sea,  they  seem  not  to  have  thought  access  from  the 
land  of  any  importance.   In  many  places  the  streets  are  so 
njirrow  and  crooked  that  a  wheeUcarriage  eould  not  find  its 
way  through  them.    Long  has  their  harbour  been  a  place 
of  great  resort  for  shipping.  Formerly,  that  is,  300  years 
ago,  ships  of  different  nations,  and  particularly  Fronch  and|  . 
Spanish,  in  great  numbers,  opcasionally  put  in  there,  al- 
lured by  the  excellence  of  the  accommodation*     It  ap- 
pears,  however,  that  the  ships  that  touch  there  in  a  year 
at  present  do  not,  on  an  average,  amount  to  above  320  ; 
whereas  formerly  they  doubled,  and  perhaps  tripled,  that 
number.    To  account  for  their  decrease,  it  may  be  ob« 
served,  that  the  Pentland  Fritb»  tirhich  is  the  moat  direct 
passage  for  the  trade  in  this  quarter,  has  been  by  a  nauti« 
cal  survey,  the  erection  of  a  light-house,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  mariners,  divested  of  almost  all  its  terrors;  and  Iq 
case  of  contrary  winds,  the  noble  harbour  of  the  Long 
Hope  is  near  and  easy  of  access ;  so  that  ves^ls  now  ge<- 
tierally  prefer  the  direct  course  through  the  Frith  to  the 
more  circuitous  one  by  Stromness. 

These  islands  possess  very  numerous  remains  of  an  ex^^nt^v'tfff^ 
tremely  remote  antiquity.    On  all  the  shores  and  head- 
lands are  found  numbers  of  those  buildings  which  we 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  Caithness,  and  which  have 
been  denominated  Picts  bimsa*  They  are  so  numerous  on  p;^  ii^^ 
the  shores,  and  in  the  country,  as  to  demonstrate  that  they"* 
Hd  once  been  of  general  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Aadqaitiet.  isles*  One  of  them,  at  Quarterness,  has  beea  minutely 
described  in  a  late  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands  by  Dr 
Barry  ;  and  as  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  wa 
.  shall  here  insert  it.  The  bailding  alluded  to  is  "  situated 
on  a  gentle  declivity,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  Wide- 
ford.  It  looks  towards  the  North  Isles,  has  A  full  vitew 
of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  and  the  pleasant  little  island  of 
Dansey,  from  which  it  is  not  far  distant,  and  lies  little 
more  than  a  mile  west  from  the  road  or  harbour  of  Kirk** 
wall.  Like  the  rest,  it  bears  externally  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  the  height  of  which  is  about  14  feet,  and 
the  circumference  at  the  base  dS4 ;  but  whether,  like 
them  also,  it  be  surrounded  by  cme  or  two  circular  walls^ 
the  quantity  of  rubbish  prevented  ut  from  discovering, 
though  that  it  is  so  is  very  probable.  In  one  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  most  of  them,  as  it  stands  alone,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore ;  whereas,  in  general,  they  are  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  several  of  tbem  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from,  and  in  full  view  of,  one  another,  as  if  they 
were  some  way  or  oth^  connected,  or  had  been  intended, 
for  mutual  communication. 

^  Internally  it  consists  of  several  cells  or  apartments;  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  in  the  centre,  twenty*one  feet  six 
inches  long,  six  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  eleven  feet  six 
inches  high,  built  without  any  cement,  with  large  flat  stones, 
the  one  immediately  above  projecting  over  that  below,  so  as 
gradually  tocontract  the  space  within,  as  the  building  rises, 
till  the  opposite  walls  meet  at  the  top,  where  they  are  bound 
together  by  large  stones  laid  across,  as  if  it  were  to  serve 
for  key-stones.  Six  other  apartments  of  an  exactly  simi- 
lar form,  constructed  with  the  same  sort  of  materials,  and 
united  in  the  same  manner,  but  of  little  more  than  half 
t^e  fUipcnsions,  communicate  with  this  in  the  centre,  each 
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hj  a  passage  about  two  feet  square,  on  a  level  with  tfa^A^cfiiiiiitii^ 
floor ;  and  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  connected  tOr 
gether  bj  a  passage  of  nearly  the  same  extent  from  with- 
out, which  leads  into  this  chief  apartment.     So^far  as  can 
now  be  discovered,  there  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  either  chink  or  hole  for 
the  admission  of  sur  or  light ;  and  this  circumstance  alone 
is  suflScient  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  destined  for  the 
abode  of  men.     The  contents  were  accordingly  such  as 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  in  such  a  gloomy 
mansion.     None  of  those  things  which  have  been  disco- 
vered in  similar  places  were  found  here  ;  but  the  earth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cells,  as  deep  as  it  could  be  dug,  was  of 
a  dark  colour,  a  greasy  feel,  and  of  a  fetid  odour,  plenti- 
fully  intervningled  with  bones,  some  of  which  were  almost 
entirely  consumed^  and  others  had,  in  defiance  of  time, 
remained  so  entire  as  to  show  that  they"  were  the  bonea 
of  men,  of  birds,  and  of  some  domestic  animals.     But 
though  many  of  them  had  nearly  mouldered  into  dust, 
they  exhibited  no  marks  of  having  been  burnt ;  nor  were 
there  ashes  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  within  any  part  of  the 
building.    In  one  of  the  apartments  an  entire  human  ske- 
leton,  in  a  prone  attitude,  was  found  ;  but  in  the  others 
the  bones  were  not  only  separated  from  one  another|  but 
divided  into  very  small  fragments. 


GROUND  rLAK  OF  THE  FieTS  PpySE, 

Largest  Apartment*  [No.  1. 

Feet.  Inch.  VteX.  Inch. 

Length     21     G  Length        8  li 

Breadth      6    0  Breadth      3    6 

Height     11    0  Height        6    • 
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iUiti^iiitie^ 

No.   2. 

No.  3. 

» 

Feet.  Inch. 
Length       7     2 
Breadth      3     9 
peight     ■  8     7 

Feet.  Inch. 

Length      10     0 
Breadth       4     1 
Height        8     0 

. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

• 

Feet.  Inch. 

Length       0    9 
Breadth      4     4 
Height       8     1 

Feet.  Inch. 

Length      10    7 
Breadth      4     1 
Height       7    a 

■ 

• 

m 

passage  into  tftf  Great  Room, 
No.  7* 

Feet.  Wtu 
Length       9    5 
^readth      4    5 
Height       7     0 

Feet  Inch. 

Length     22    o 
Breaclth      1     9 
Height        2    Oy  asfar 
lis  we  could  go  for  rubbiMi* 

t'  The  passages  fro^n  the  great  room  to  the  smaller  ones 
were  in  breadth  and  height  about  the  same  ai  No.  7.  and 
fheir  length  (which  was  the  thickpess  of  the  wall)  about 
throe  feet  seven  inches. 

«  Circumference  of  the  building  is  siztj-fpur  fathoms. 

''  N.  B.  Above  the  entrance  into  No.  4.  there  was  a 
sort  of  square  recess  in  the  wall. 

*'  But  what  use  could  be  made,  or  what  purpose  was 
intended  to  be  served,  bj  piles  of  such  a  form,  of  such  a 
size^  and  Im  such  situations  ? 

**  Neither  the  number  of  the  whole,  nor  the  quantity  of 
accommodation  in  each,  will  su&r  us  to  entertain  a  ra« 
tional  belief  that  thtj  were  the  first  rude  attempts  to  ob- 
^^  ptrmaaent  places  of  abode,  and  served  the  inhabi- 
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tantsat  large  as  ordioarj  habitations*  Little  better  are  Anticputw. 
thej  calculatec^  in  appearance,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
storehouses,  which  indeed,  in  that  age,  would  not  be  deem* 
od  necessary.  That  they  were  not  the  residence  of  the 
rich  amoffg  that  celebrated  people,  may  be  surmised  from 
their  darkness,  from  the  want  of  windows  from  without, 
their  dampness  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
and  the  air  having  little  access  or  free  circulation ;  and 
particularly,  because  the  apartments  are  so  snudl,  that  a 
person  could  never  stand,  and  indeed  not  even  sit  upright ; 
and  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  they  do  not  contain 
room  sufficient  to  accommodate  such  families  with  their 
servants  and  dependents.  It  is  true,  indeed,  a  celebrated 
modem  antiquary,  Mr  Pinkerton,  to  whose  opinion,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  are  disposed  to  pay  the  utmost  de- 
ference, has  imagined,  that  from  their  being  called  Dtms 
in  the  Highlands,  and  several  of  them  being  sometimes 
found  together  in  glens  and  sheltered  places,  they  have 
been  the  winter  retreats  of  the  opulent,  to  which,  in  that 
season,  they  had  recourse,  for  mutual  security,  friendship, 
and  conversation.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
in  genera],  since  in  Shetland  they  commonly  stood  sin- 
gle, either  on  the  high  bills,  or  on  the  brink  of  stupen- 
dous rocks  skirting  the  islands  ;  and  in  Sutherland,  Caith- 
ness, "and  this  country,  at  no  great  distance,  and  in  full 
view  of  each  other,  on  the  shores,  and  in  exposed  situa- 
tions." 

Dr  Barry  concludes,  from  a  review  of  their  different 
sites,  singly  and  in  relation  to  one  another,  their  form, 
their  dimensions,  and  internal  structure,  that  they  ser- 
ved the  purpose  of  watch-towers  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise from  an  enemy ;  of  places  to  secure  military  arms 
and  other  precious  articles;-  and  of  garisons  to  prevent 
hostile  boats  from  landing. 


Aatifttfeia.  It  seems  probable  that  the  upper  part  of  the  baildiiii|^ 
akeady  described  mwf  have  been  demolished ;  that  the 
inhabitants  resided  there  ^  and  that  the  lower  ceUs  which 
remain  were  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  serving  for 
storehouses  of  provisions^  or  depositories  of  ara&s  or  other 
valuable  objects.  The  circumstance  of  hunum  bones*  being 
found  divided  into  fragments,  suggests  the  horrid  idea  that 
the  owners  of  these  buildings  may  have  been  cannibabw 
The  same  cells  niight  also  at  times  become  places  of  con* 
finement  for  prisoners.  All  these  buildings  harve  been: 
reared  with  a  singular  degree  of  care,  and  even  skill.  It 
is  impossible  to  observe  without  astonishment  the  aecuracj 
with  which  undressed  stones  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  each  crther,  the  cavities  of  one  being  filled  bj 
the  swellings  or  protuberances  of  another.  The  stones^ 
also,  are  so  laid  as  to  overlap  and  bind  each  other,  in  so 
nrach  that  each  particular  stone  bears  its  share,  or  is 
pressed  upon  bj  the  whole  weight  of  the  incumbent 
building.  The  curvature,  also,  of  the  walls,  externally  and 
internally,  is  made  to  correspond  with  such  singular  accu^ 
racy  as  would  render  the  imitation  of  it  difficuk  to  modenk 

artists. 

In  various  quarters  of  the  islands  are  also  found  a  dass 
of  antiquities,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  o- 
^tMn^%  rigin.  These  are  the  huge  standing  stones,  one  or  more 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  isbmds.  They  are 
commonly  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  height  above 
ground,  their  breadth  five,  and  thickness  one  or  more ; 
and  as  the  most  of  them  seem,  from  the  places  in  which 
they  are  erected,  to  have  been  carried  from  a  ccmsiderable 
distance,  it  may  justly  excite  wonder,  how,  in  the  igno- 
rance of  mechanical  powers,  this  could  be  effected.  By 
whatever  means  they  were  brought,  or  in  whatever  man- 
ner erected,  they  are  nide  blocks  of  hard  stone,  of  th^ 
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some  shape  in  which  they  were  raised  from  the  quarry,  ^^^^ 
withpat  any  marks  of  an  instrument,  without  carving,  in* 
scription,  or  hieroglyphics*  They  are  plainly  the  monu- 
ments of  an  early  age,  when  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
arts  and  of  letters.  For  what  purpose,  or  with  what  dr* 
sign,  they  were  erected,  the  records  of  these  islands  are  si- 
lent. There  is  no  tradition  now  existing,  to  which  recourse 
must  be  sometimes  had  in  the  penury  of  other  evidence ;  but 
tradition  ventures  not,  in  this  case,  to  hazard  an  opinion. 
Some  have  supposed  them  intended  to  mark  the  spdt 
that  contained  the  bones  or  the  ashes  of  a  beloved  princcji 
a  brave  chieftain,  or  dear  departed  friend,  or  to  serve  as 
a  boundary  between  the  territories  of  one  great  man  and 
those  of  another ;  while  others  have  imagined  them  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  some  noted  event 
that  concerned  the  safety,  the  honour,  or  the  adrantagc, 
of  the  community.  Since  no  tumuli,  urns,  or  graves, 
have  ever  been  found  near  them,  they  cannot  certainly 
be  considered  as  memorials  of  the  dead  ;  nor  is  it  more 
probable  that  they  were  intended  to  mark  the  limits  of 
contiguous  proprietors ;  as  land-marks,  equally  well  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  purpose,  might  have  been  erected  with 
infinitely  less  labour.  It  is  therefore  strongly  suspected  that 
they  must  be  arranged  under  that  class  of  antiquities  which 
resulted  from  Druidical  superstition,  which  was  anciently  Dnudical 
established  among  the  Celtic  nations,  and  in  Scandinavia,  "^^^""^^ 
and  over  the  whole  of  the  north*  Many  of  the  more  re- 
gular monuments  of  that  worship  are  to  Jie  found  in  the 
islands,  called  by  antiquarians  Druidical  temples,  consisting 
of  circles  of  great  stones.  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
are  the  celebrated  Stones  of  Stennis.  Thess  stand  on  thestonetof 
banks  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the  land^'^**"^ 
stretches  into  it  in  both  ^sides,  so  as  nearly  to  divide  t^e 
lake  into  two,  forming  two  plains  on  each  side^  stretching 


Aadqaitkiicmt  and  nearlj  meeting  with  each  other,  'th^t  pbtnt  are 
pleasantlj  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  loch^  and  in  the 
centre  of  an  immense  ampitheatre^  in  the  area  of  which 
are  the  parishes  of  Stcnnis,  Harr%  and  Birsaj.  Its  limits 
are  the  hills  of  Orpher^  Rendal,  and  Sandwick,  and  the 
majestic  hills  of  Hoy,  which^  towards  the  south,  lie  at  a 
much  greater  distance,  and  bound  the  prospects  That 
on  the  west  side  of  the  loch  contains  a  circle,  sixtj  fa* 
thoms  in  diameter,  formed  bj  a  ditch  on  the  outside, 
twenty  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  deep  ;  and  on  the  inside, 
by  a  range  of  standing  stones,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high  and  four  broad.  The  highest  of  those  now  stand- 
ing is  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  eartlu 
Several  of  them  are  fallen  down  »  of  others  fragments  re« 
main ;  and  of  some  only  the  holes  in  which  they  stood. 
The  earth  that  has  been  taken  from  the  ditch  has  been 
carried  away,  and  very  probably  been  made  use  of  to 
form  four  tumuli  or  barrows  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  are  ranked  in  pairs  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity.  The  plain  on  the 
east  border  of  the  loch  exhibits  a  semicircle,  sixteen  fa- 
thoms in  diameter,  formed  not,  like  the  circle,  with  a 
ditch,  but  by  a  mound  of  earth,  and  with  stones  in  the 
inside,  like  the  former  in  shape,  though  of  much  larger 
dimensions.  Near  the  circle  there  are  standing  stones 
that  seem  to  ^  be  placed  in  no  regular  order  that  we 
can  now  discern ;  and  near  the  semicircle  are  othera  of 
the  same  description.  In  one  of  the  latter  is  a  round  hole, 
not  in  the  middle,  but  towards  one  of  the  edges,  much 
worn,  as  if  by  the  friction  of  a  rope  or  chain  by  which 
some  aninulhad  been  bound.  Tow^ds  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  too,  is  a  very  large  broad  stone  now  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  perforated  stone  that  stands  near  the 
semicircle  may  have  served  for  fiistening  the  vietia^ 


while  that  near  its  centre  was  probablj  made  use  df  as  an  Am^tiitlei, 
altar  for  the  immolation. 

We  have  formerly  remarked,  that  in  various  parts  dfnemirksM' 
Scotland,  and  particularly  In  Highland  districts,  where  the^*""^**^ 
operations  of  building,  inclosing,  and  agriculture,  have  not 
destroyed  them,  similar  circles  of  vast  stones  are  to  b^ 
found*     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Druids,  whose' 
superstition  was  evidently  similar  to  that  used  in  sonie  of 
the  eastern  nations,  as  being  worshippers  of  the  sun,  ap!« 
pear  to  have  given  considerable  attention  to  astronomy. 
In  some  places  where  such  monuments  are  found,  there 
are  only  four  great  standing  stones,  which  are  uniformly 
placed  with  much  precision  in  the  four  cardinal  points 
when   considered  in  relation  to  each   other  and  to  thei 
centre.     Sometimes  also  the  subdivisions  or  lesset  points 
of  the  compass  gre  marked  in  the  some  circle,  of  by 
the  stones  of  the  central  ot  inner  Circle.     The  alt^r  of 
sacrifice  is  sometimes  a  heap  6f  loose  stones,  in  the  mid« 
die  of  the  whole,  with  a  great  stone  oh  the  top ;  and 
sometimes  also  it  consists  of  an  enormous  stone,  pla^ 
ced  due  south  firom  the  centre  of  the  circle.-     Very  fre-^ 
qnently  there  are  avenues  of  stones  running  ftbta  south  td 
north,  and  from  east  to  west,  in  a  straight  line,  aS  meet-' 
ing  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.     It  is  generally  supposed 
that  these  ctrdes  of  stones  are  meant  to  represent  the  equa^ 
torial  circle,  and  that  the  smaller  circles  were  meant  to  rtJ 
present  the  ecliptic,  or  the  sun*s  apparent  path  sfmong 
the  fixed  stars.     They  probably,  when  entire,  enabled  the' 
priests  to  mark  the  rising  of  the  sto,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  the  divlsi(nis  of  th^ 
day,  with  tolerable  precision.  The  Circle  of  Stenms,  which 
is  of  large  dimensions,  would  enable  the  priests  to  n>ark 
any  subdivision  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  upon  thc^ 
draunferenoe,'  without  having  recourse  to  a  toncensr^a 
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Aod^aities.  circle,  or  to  an  adjoining  smaller  circle.  It  appears  to 
have  been  entered  by  gateways  from  the  south,  and 
£ram  the  north  ;  and  the  great  stone  of  sacrifice,  alread  j 
mentioned,  is  seen  through  the  gateway,  due  south  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  A  set  of  loose  steppmg  stones 
across  the  lake  forms  a  communication  betwe^  the  great 
circle  and  the  stones  of  sacrifice. 

Old  build-       In  ancient  writers,  many  buildings  in  the  Orkney  isles  ^re 

^^  mentioned  as  very  lofty  and  magnificent ;  but  so  completely 

are  several  of  them  now  in  ruins,  that  we  in  vain  search  for 
the  place  on  which  they  stood.  The  Bishop^s  Palace  in 
Eagleshay,  the  house  of  Siguid  of  Westness,  that  of  SFcen 
in  Gairsay,  the  Castle  of  Damsay,  the  abode  of  Therkel 
in  Sandwick,  the  noted  Palaces  of  the  Princes  and  Bish* 
ops  in  Birsa,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Earls  in  Orphir,  are 
utterly  destroyed.  Most,  if  not  the  whole  of  these,  l^oif* 
ever,  were  perhaps  built  of  wood.  The  Palace  of  Qirs9 
appears  to  have  stood  on  a  beautiful  green  spot  near  the 
church,  on  the  sea^side,  fronting  what  is  called  the  Burgh 

Burgh  ol  of  Birsa.  This  last  is  a  small  portion  of  pretty  high  land, 
which  the  force  of  the  ocean  has  broken  off  from  the 
Mainland,  arid  formed  into  a  separate  island,  to  which 
there  is  access  by  land  only  at  low  water. 

From  the  remains  of  a  wall  yet  to  be  seen  o^  the  land- 
side,  and  the  marks  of  some  huts  within  it,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  name  Burgh  imports,  it 
must  have  been,  like  some  others  through  the  islands, 
what  may  be  denominated  a  rock  fortification.  In  a  la* 
ter  period  it  served  a  very  different  purpose,  as  there  are 
m  the  remains  of  it  a  chapel,  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  St  Peter,  which,  like  another  in  Deerness,  was  till  of 
late  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  receptacle  of  many  a 
devout  oblation.  Time,  operating  with  other  circum- 
stances, has  now  destroyed  the  credit  of  their  virtues* 
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In  the  stMil  island  of  Weir,  and  near  Its  centre,  oft  ftAntJ^nidifc 
fine  green  hillock,  which  has  a  commanding  view  of  the  Cobbiiw 
adjacent  islands,  is  situated  the  Castle  of  Goppirow  or^^^^ 
Cubbirow^  which  in  the  ancient  language,  we  are  told^ 
signifies  a  tower  of  defence  against  external  violence*  The 

r 

building  is  a  square,  fifteen  feei  od  the  side,  the  walls  se« 
ven  feet  thick,  constructed  of  large  stones  stronglj  con« 
nected  with  linie  ;  and  this  uncommon  strength^  together 
Ivith  the  ditches  and  ramparts  around  it,  shows  plainly 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  fortification.  An  Orknej  gen« 
tleman,  about  the  twelfth  centnry,«  erected  it  in  that  form  9 
and  it  afterwards  stood  a  siege  of  iome  months,  and  after 
all  was  not  taken*  His-  name  was  Kobbem  Staranga,  a 
man  of  great  note^  ilnd  of  a  family  much  connected  with 
the  islands ;  and  the  name  which  the  castle  bears  is  so  si<« 
milar,  in  point  of  sound,  to  that  of  the  founder^  that  we 
need  traee  it  to  nof  other  derivation. 

In  one  place,  the  whimsical  name  given  to  a  particular  Camp  of 
spot  appears  to  have  induced  some  persons,  without  rea-  -j^^ 
son,  to  consider  it  as  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
islands.  Scarcely  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  West« 
Bess,  ifi  th^  island  of  Ronsay,  in  an  angle  formed  by  two 
hills  facing  the  north-west,  rises  a  ridge  or  mound  of  con« 
siderable  height  and  length,  with  a  very  large  moat  or 
ditch  cm  each  side  of  it^  formed  by  the  motion  of  the  wa« 
ler  rushing  impetuously  down  the  declivity^  The  whole 
is  evidently  a  production  of  nature,  as  no  marks  of  art, 
en  the  most  accurate  inspection,  can  be  discovered  in  it ; 
and  the  name  6f  the  Camp  of  Jupiter  Fring,  which  it 
bears,  h  the  only  circumstance  that  has  brought  it  into  ..  .^ 

tiotice,  or  made  it  remarkable.     It  has  borne  thia^jKtt^f  ^ 

dftiarjr  appellation  fof  a  long  time ;  but  il  is  nd^-:  knotvn 
by  whom,  or  on  what  occasion,  it  was  bestowed  on  it* 
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^^^^"Ill^It  hfls^  for  manj  years  past,  been  the  favourite  hautiC  of 
a  pair  of  eagles,  which  arc  known  to  have  frequented  the 
same  spot  for  ages;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  bird  sacred  to  the  king  of 
the  gods,  might  have  furnished  some  whimsical  persoa 
with  the  first  hint  for  calling  this  eminence  the  Camp  of 
Jupiter  Fring,  Feriens,  or  the  Striker* 

Ota  catrnt  In  a  peat  bog  near  Kirkwall,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  towQy  the  Baj  of  Frith,  and  the  Bay  of  Scalpa,  in  the 
year  1774,  a  variety  of  silver  coins  of  Canute  the  Great 
were  found  contained  in  two  horns  ;  but  many  of  themt 
were  lost  by  being  given  to  different  persons  before  the 
importance  of  this  singular  discovery  was  known.  The 
coins  consisted  of  no  less  than  forty*two  varieties  as  te 
their  place  of  coinage  in  England, 

Remark-        The  island  of  Westray  contabs,  on  the  north  and  soatb- 

ipg^pkotT  ^^'^  sides,  a  great  number  of  graves,  scattered  over  two 
extensive  plains,  of  that  nature  which  are  called  Lials  in 
Scotland.  They  have  at  first  perhaps  been  covered  by 
tumuli,  or  barrows,  though  of  this  there  is  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty, as  the  ground  on  which  they  are  found  is  composed 
entirely  of  sand,  by  the  blowing  of  which  the  graves  have 
been  only  of  late'discovered.  They  are  formed  either  of 
stones  of  a  moderate  size,  or  of  four  larger  ones  on  end, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chest  to  contain  the  body,  and 
such  other  articles  as  the  custom  of  the  time  interred 
with  it*  Few  or  no  marks  of  burning  are  observable  in 
these  mansions  of  the  dead,  which  are  occupied  mostly 
by  bones,  not  of  men  only,  but  of  several  other  animals. 
Warlike  instruments,  of  the  kind  then  in  Use,  alsctaake  a 
part  of  their  contents  ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
battle-azes,  two-handed  swords^  helmets,  swords  made 
of  the  bone  of  a  large  fish,  and  also  daggers.  They  havej^ 
besides,  been  found  to  cootein  instruments  employed  ia 


the  common  puq)oses  of  life,  as  knives  and  combs,  aiid^Hii><<<^ 
odiers  that  have  been  used  as  ornaments,  such  as  beads, 
brotches,  and  chains,  together  .with  some  other  articles, 
the  use  of  which  is  now  unknown.  Of  this  last  kind  majr 
be  mentioned  a  flat  piece  of  marble  of  a  circular  form, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  several  stones, 
in  shape  and  appearance  like  whetstones,  that  had  never 
been  used ;  and  an  iron  vessel  resesembling  a  helmet,  only 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  the  cavity,  much  damaged,  as 
with  the  stroke  of  a  sharp  weapon,  such  as  an  axe  or  a 
sword.  In  one  of  them  was  found  a  metal  spoon  and 
a  glass  cup  that  contained  two  gills  Scottish  measure ; 
and  in  another  a  number  of  round  perforated  stones,  form- 
ed into  the  shape  and  size  of  wborls,  like  those  that  were 
formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  spinning.  That  these  are 
not  ordinary  places  of  interment,  appears  evident  from  the 
the  multitude  of  graves  so  widely  scattered  over  the  plains ; 
which  circumstance  rather  points  them  out  as  the  scenes 
of  so  many  hostile  engagements*  No  record,  however,  that 
has  reached  us,  nor  even  any  tradition,  points  out  when, 
or  on  what  occasion,  such  fatal  actions  happened. 

Many  incursion^  both  from  the  Highlands  and  the  He- 
brides, were  in  ancient  times  made  into  these  islands,  and 
the  most  desperate  valour  shewn  in  defending  their  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  in  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  plunder. 
In  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
might  have  assembled  on  these  occasions  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  their  enemies ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  battle, 
such  of  the  natives  as  had  been  killed  might  have  been 
buried  on  the  fields,  together  with  their  favourite  beasts 
or  birds,  their  ornaments,  and  such  otl^er  things  as  in  life 
had  shared  their  affection.  This  is  rather  a  more  pro- 
bable supposition  than  that  these  are  the  graves  of  such 
foea  as  had  intended  an  invasion  of  the  tslaad,  and  as 
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Mamien  90011  At  thej  hwi  landed  had  been  attacked  hj  the  people, 
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tpnu.     and  slaughtered  pn  the  sp6t,  where  tbej  were  immediatclj 
'        buried  with  their  effects,  as  a  memorial  of  their  injustice 
and  audacity.     To  this  opinion  there  is  a  solid  objection, 
prising  from  the  manners  of  the  age  and  the  custom  of 
enemies,  who  seldom  or  never  bestow  such  attention  oa 
the  interment  of  one  another. 
CliMtt.       The  gentry  or  landed  proprietors  of  these  islands  dif* 
Gentry,  fer  in  no  respect  in  their  education  and  manners  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Scotland.     The  common  Scottish  di- 
alect is  used  here  by  all  persons  ;  though  it  is  said  that 
remains  of  the  Norwegian  tongue  existed  in  some  of  the 
flihopkecp-  islands  about  a  century  ago.     The  second  class  of  per- 
^'^      '    sons  consist  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers.     Such  as  axe 
^gaged  in  traffic,  or  follow  mechanical  employments,  re- 
aide  for  the  most  part  in  the  two  principal  towns ;  only  a 
few  of  them  being  scattered  oyer  the  islands.     The  tra- 
ders that  live  in  the  country  are  decent,  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, honest  people,  who  commonly  .unite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  with  that  of  the  trader,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  theirneighbours.     The  shopkeepers 
in  Stromness,  who  have  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  farm- 
ing, are  people  of  nearly  the  same  description.     Some 
that  carry  on  the  retail  trade  in  Kirkwall  are  descended 
from  respectable  familes,  and  are,  besides,  men  of  sense 
and  education  ;  they  know  how  to  purchase  goods  of  the 
l>e8t  quality  and  at  the  best  market ;  they  have  wisdona 
tfi  preserve  their  credit,  and  integrity  to  induce  them  faith* 
fully  to  serve  their  customers.     Here,  however,  as  else- 
where, all  varieties  of  character  and  conduct  are  JFound. 
<|buutt.      The  third  class  of  inhabitants  contains  all  those  that 

are  in  any  respect  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 

land,  such  as  farmers,  with  their  servants  and  cottagers  ; 
and  all  these  taken  together  may  be  conudered  as  making 
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ihovLt  eight-tenths  of  the  whole  population.  From  this  Muacn 
number  must  be  deducted  such  gentlemen  as  farm  a  con-  tomn. 
siderable  part  of  their  own  estates,  as  well  as^those  farm-  »  \^ 
ers  that  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of  others ; 
the  remainder,  comprehending  the  great  body  of  that  or* 
der,  consist  of  men  who  are  in  general  poor,  having  very 
little  stock,  and  depending  for  the  most  part  on  steelbow, 
which  is  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  with  a 
quantity  of  corn  and  provender,  which  the  tenant  receives 
on  bis  entry  to  the  farm  and  delivers  at  his  removal,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  proprietor.  Their  farms  are  small,  in 
comparison  with  those  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Scot- 
land, as  they  seldom  exceed  forty  acres  of  arable  land,  with 
a  suitable  proportion  of  waste  land  for  pasture ;  and  at  aa 
average  they  are  nbt  above  twenty  acres,  with  a  similar  ap- 
pendage. The  rents  are  almost  always  paid  in  kind  ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  arbitrarjr  services  are  still  exacted  in 
several  instances.  Few  of  them,  comparatively  speak« 
ing,  have  leases,  and  the  few  leases  are  only  of  very 
short  duration  ;  so  that  they  can  attempt  no  sort  of  im- 
provement. But  although  most  of  them  are  tenants  at 
will,  they  are  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  others,  as 
they  are  very  seldom  removed  from  their  little  posses- 
sions. So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  there  are 
many  who  at  this  moment  occupy  the  very  same  farms 
that  were  held  by  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great- 
grandfathers. Mean  as  this  condition  of  farmers  may  ap*  Cottar;^ 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold  a  substantial  and  independent  tenantry,  that  class 
of  people  denominated  cottars  are  in  a  still  worse  condi- 
tion. To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  con- 
nected with  almost  every  large  farm,  there  are  some  cot- 
tages, to  every  one  of  which  a  garden  is  annexed,  with  as 
much  grass  and  com  land  as  will  pasture  a  cow  or  two  in 
summer,  and  furnish  for  them  provender  in  winter.    Poor 
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1^1^^^  fafnilies  reside  in  these  cottages,  who  are  understood  to 
tamM,  hold  them  of  the  person  who  occupies  the  principal  brm, 
to  whom  they  are  entirely  suhject.  He  may  remove 
them  at'pleasore,  and,  as  a  rent  for  their  little  farm,  may 
call  them  to  labour  for  him  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
at  any  sort  of  employment.  Moreover,  their  children, 
as  soon  as  they  become  fit  for  labour,  must  work  for  him 
in  the  capacity  of  servants,  for  what  he  reckons  reasonable 
wages }  and  if  at  anytime  they  refuse,  the  parents,  at  the 
next  term,  may  be  expelled  from  their  habitations. 

lMp«tioik  It  cannot  be  accounted  wonderful,  that  in  a  society 
thus  constituted  emigration  is  extremely  common.  Great 
numbers  of  the  young  men  go  into  the  navy,  or  engage 
on  board  merchant  ships  that  pass  these  islands  ;  and  in 
*  both  situations  they  become  bold  and  enterprising  sea« 
men.  F^om  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  numbers  of 
young  men  become  masons^  carpenters,  tailors,  shcfema« 
kers,  and  weavers,  and  emigrate  in  ijuest  of  employment. 
Great  numbers  of  the  young  women  also  remove  to  Leith, 
Edinburgh,  and  London.  In  their  persons  they  are  ge* 
nerally  tall,  robust,  ^d  well  proportioned ;  the  complex* 
ion  is  usually  fair  and  florid  ^  and  they  commonly  live  to 
a  considerably  old  age ;  sobriety  is  now  one  of  their  vir- 
tues. In  other  respects,  a  despription  of  their  character, 
given  by  one  of  the  natives  about  half  a  century  ago,  i» 
not  incorrect.  ^  Most  of  the  gentry  or  better  sort,  finish- 
ing  their  education  at  Edinburgh,  affect  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  place.  A  character  given  of  them  by 
historians  many  years  ago,  that  they  ^ere  great  drinkers, 
but  not  drunkards,  is  in  som€^  measure  true  still,  though 
the  practice  of  excessive  drinking  has  been  much  laid 
aside  within  these  few  years.  They  are  generally  kind 
yritbout  caressing,  civil  without  ceremony,  and  respectful 
^ithout  compliment ;  their  resentments  of  obligations  ^d 
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iojitries  ve  more  quidc.  thao  percepdUe ;  thcj  are  obli* 
ging  and  hospitable  to  strangers ;  and  where  no  party 
difierences  intervene,  social  and  friendlj  among  them- 
selves ;  but  artful  endeavours  to  undermine  the  measures 
and  interests  of  each  i)ther,  from  slight  causes,  have  for 
several  years  bygone  destroyed  the  harmony  and  mutual 
intercourse  of  beneficence  which  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place ;  diverted  their  attention  from  improving  the 
ground  by  better  methods  of  husbandry ;  and  obstructed 
the  introduction  of  some  useful  arts  and  branches  of  com* 
mcroe,  which  might  be  advantageously  carried  on  from 
thence.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  their  animost- 
ties  seldom  or  never  break  out  into  personal  insults  or  a« 
busive  language,  either  openly  or  in  private.  On  public 
occasions,  or  when  business  requires  it,  they  meet  toge^ 
ther  freely,  join  in  conversation,  and  always  behave  ci- 
villy to  eac&  other. 

'^  The  commonsdty  are  healthy,  hardy,  well*shaped^ 
subject  to  few  diseases,  and  capable  of  an  abstemious  and 
laborious  life  at  the  sajne  time  ^  but,  for  want  of  profit- 
able employment,  slow  at  work,  and  many  of  them  !ncli« 
ned  to  idleness.  In  sagacity  and -natural  understanding 
they  are  inferior  to  few  of  the  commons  in  Britain.  Spa- 
ring of  their  words;  reserved  in  their  sentiments,  especially 
of  what  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  their  interest ; 
apt  to  magnify  or  aggraviite  their  losses,  and  studious  to 
conceal  or  diminish  their  gains;  tenacious  of  old  customs, 
though  ever  so  inconvenient ;  averse  to  new,  tiU  recom- 
mended by  pome  successful  examples  among  their  own 
rank  and  acquaintance,  and  then  universally  keen  to  imi- 
tate ;  honest  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but  not 
so  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  ground ; 
often  running  deeply  in  arrears  to  him,  while  they  punc« 
tualiy  flear  credit  with  every  one  else.    These  and  some 
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MtmMfi  other  sinralarlties  may  be  ascribed  to  the  absurd  and  im* 
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politic  custom  of  short  leases,  racked  rents,  and  high  en- 
tries, which  prevail  in  other  parts  as  well  as  here.  Theft 
and  other  crimes  are  concealed  even  bj  those  who  fiave 
sustained  the  injury,  from  an  opinion  that  it  id  a  degree 
of  guilt  in  a  private  person  to  become  the  voluntary  in- 
strument of  another's  sufferings ;  and  that  the  impreca* 
tiOQS  of  the  afflicted,  though  suffering  by  the  hand  of  jus« 
tice,  are  followed  with  visible  judgments.  They  are  dex- 
terous at  the  oar  and  management  of  boats ;  and  when 
ihey  betake  themselves  to  the  sea,  make  sober,  honesty 
and  expert  sailors.  Though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fiighlands  of  Scotland,  yet  they  have  none  of  those  man* 
ners  and  customs  fot  which  the  Highlanders  are  remark- 
able, but  such  as  resemble  those  of  the  southern  rather 
than  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  reli- 
gion is  presbyterian,  without  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  or 
zeal ;  and  without  dissenters,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion.  The  mirth,  diversions,  and  mutual 
entertainmentsof  the  Christmas  and  other  holidays,  are  still 
continued,  though  the  devotion  of  them  be  quite  forgot.'^ 
Some  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitailts  of  these  islands 
deserve  notice  ;  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  the  few  that  shall 
be  mentioned  at  present  are  such  only  as  appear  to  be 
illustrative  of  character  and  manners.  From  the  long 
residence  of  the  bishops  among  them,  both  before  and 
since  the  reformation,  no  less  than  from  the  splendid 
external  show  in  the  episcopal  worship,  such  ft  deep  im- 
pression has  been  made  by  episcopacy  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  more  than  a  century  has  not  been  able 
entirely  to  efface  it*  To  many  of  the  old  places  of 
worship,  therefore,  especially  such  as  have  been  dedica- 
ted to  particular  favourite  saints,  they  still  pay  much  ve« 
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fk^nAfOk,  visiting  them  frequently  when  tbej  are  serious,  Manneiv 
melancholy,  or  in  a  devout  mood ;  repeating  within  their  mbu. 
ruinous  waUs  prayers,  pater-nosters,  and  forms  of  words 
_  of  which  they  have  little  knowledge.  When  they  const- 
der  themselves  in  any  imminedt  danger,  they  invoke  the 
aid  of  these  saints,  and  vo'w  to  perform  services,  or  pre* 
sent  oUatioBs  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  interpose 
successfully  in  their  behalf ;  and  they  are  generally  very 
punctual  in  performing  their  vows.  Some  days  of  the 
week  are  fortunate  to  begin  any  business  of  importance^ 
others  would  spoil  it  completely  ;  and  in  this  respect  evea 
some  months  are  much  preferable  to  others.  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  are  the  days  on  which  they  incline  to  marry ; 
and  they  anxiously  and  scrupulously  avoid  doing  it  at  any 
other  time  <ihaa  whea  the  moon  is  waxing.  If  they  kill 
cattle,  they  must  also  do  it  during  the  growing  of  that  lu- 
minary ;  from  an  idea  that  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  waw 
ntng,  the  meat  will  be  of  an  inferior  qudity.  In  prepa- 
ring for  a  voyage,  when  leaving  the  shore,^  they  always 
turn  their  boats  in  the  direction  of  the  sun^s  motion ; 
and  in  some  places  they  never  fail  to  utter  a  short  prayer 
on  such  occasions. 

The  festivals  in  the  Romish  calendar  are  observed  with 
the  most  studious  care  ;  not,*  indeed,  as  times  of  religious 
worship,  but  as  days  exempted  from  labour,  and  devo- 
ted to  feasting  and  conviviality.  On  some  of  these  days 
Aey  must  be  allowed  to  be  entirely  idle  ;  on  others  they 
will  engage  a  little  in  some  kinds  of  work.  One  while 
they  must  go  a-fishing,  another  they  carefully  abstain 
from  that  sort  of  employment ;  now  they  must  eat  fish, 
now  flesh,  now  eggs,  milk,  and  so  on,  as  the  particular 
day  or  season  directs  them. 

Like  the  common  people  in  other  places,  they  are  ex- 
tremely credulous,  and  put  entire  confidence  in  men  of 
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^^JH^  higb  pretentions ;  which  leads  them,  m  often  astheyluiTtf 
occasion  to  take  advice  with  respect  to  the  state  of  their 


xnindy  their  bodj,  or  their  affairs,  to  trust  quacks  in  everj 
Une,  rather  than  men  that  have  been  regularly  bred,  and 
are  distinguiaed  for  their  good  sense  and  education*  The 
same  credulous  spirit  leads  them  to  put  faith  in  all  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous  tales  which  are  so  often  circulated 
concerning  witches,  fairies,  &c*  and  consequently  sub* 
jects  them  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  such  as  pretend  to 
deal  with  familiar  ^irits. 

Hence  the  multitude  of  charms  that  are  still  in  practice 
for  killing  sparrows  that  destroy  the  early  com ;  expelling 
mice  and  rmts  that  infest  houses ;  for  securing  the  success- 
fid  brewing  of  ale  and  churning  of  milk;  as  well  as  those 
diat  respect  women  in  labour  and  marriage ;  and  those 
that  are  made  use  of  for  procuring  good  luck,  curing  the* 
diseases  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black  cattle,  and  driving 
away  tootfaach,  hsemorrhagy,  consumption,  and  other  dis* 
tempers* 

Manabc  As  the  greatest  proprietors  of  land  are  not  resident  in 
the  islands,  it  necessarily  happens  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  produce  is  carried  away  to  support  the  luxury,  the 
industry,  and  the  population  of  a  distant  country,  and 
gives  rise  to  no  beneficial  effect  in  the  place  where  it  was 
reared.  Hence  it  is  more  difficult  to  accumulate  capital 
in  this  quarter  than  ekewhere ;  and  in  the  different  branch- 
es of  industry  the  Orkneys  may  be  considered  as  almost  a 
century  behind  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Not  only  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  produce  carried  off,  in  the  form  of 
rent,  to  support  proprietors  residing  on  the  Mainland,  and 
to  swell  the  luxury  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  but  even 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  islands,  the  incomes  srt  ex- 
hausted in  purchasing  the  cloths,  and  all  the  manufactures 
and  productions  that  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  tra« 
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ding  towns  of  Scotland  or  England.  Thas  little  indeed  re* 
mains  to  encourage  or  reward  the  industry  of  any  per- 
sons here  who  might  think  fit  to  engage  in  manufac- 
tures. Even  were  they  to  do  so,  the  home  noArket  would 
be  too  limited  to  afibrd  them  much  encouragement ;  and 
the  want  of  capital  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
«  enter  into  competition  in  a  distant  market  with  the  wealthy 
traders  of  the  British  empire. 

The  wool  of  these  idands,  to  the  improvement  of  whicb  WmQi^ 
little  attention  has  been  paid,  is  at  present  consumed  iir  a 
home  manufacture.  It  is  converted  into  stockings  and . 
blankets,  and  particularly  into  a  kiad  of  coarse  doth,  for 
the  use  of  children,  and  such  people,  of  both  sexes,  as  live 
in  the  country ;  fcMr  those  thiat  reside  in  the  towns  wear  al« 
most  all  of  them  English  cloth.  Except  in  this  respec^ 
the  woollen  manufacmre  has  for  some  time  past  met  with 
little  attention,  however  important  it  may  have  formerly 
been,  and  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  linen  yam  and  li* 
nen  cloth. 

Somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  ago  this  manufacture 
was  introduced  ;  and,  like  every  innovation  that  promises 
to  employ  the  leisure  of  an  indolent  people,  met  with  a  re* 
ception  that  was  very  unfavourable.  As  it  was  pretty  well 
suited,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  it  soon  triuniphed  over  every 
opposition,  difiiised  itself  widely  in  all  quarters  ;  and  not 
only  improved  the  state  of  those  that  directed  it,  bat  is 
aaid  to  h&ve  saved  the  lives  of  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  perished  for  want  in  some  years  of  extreme  dearth 
and  scarcity.  For  about  the  spaoe  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  while  it  was  under  the  direction  ^  one,  or  only  a 
very  few  persons,  it  continued  in  a  progressive  and  fiou« 
rishing  state,  furnishing  every  year  25,000  spindles  of  ex* 
setters  linen  yam  to  employ  the  industry  of  the  mfflnfac- 
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Mtavfac^  turers  in  the  BoutK;  After  that  time  it  sufieiM  a  (etfiM^ 
r  rary  decline.  This  i^as  owing  to  some  men  who,  jealoa»*' 
of  those  by  whomi  the  mannfactnre  was  introduced,  and  hj 
whom  it  had  hitherid  fieen  conducted^  and  envying  their 
profits,  resolvefd  to  ha^  a  share  of  them ;  and  for  that  end 
they  imported  flaX|;  employed  ^ople  to  dress  it,  and  ga'i^e 
it  out  to  spin  among  the  wiomen  that  had  for  some  timis 
been  thus  employed.  The  spinners,  by  (his  time,  tasting 
the  sweets  of  industry,  and  opening  their  eyes  to  their  own 
advantage,  soon  perceived  the  competition  among  their 
employers,  and  availed  diemselves  of  it  to  raise  their  wa^ 
ges ;  and  in  proportion  ito  they  succeeded  m  this  particu- 
lar, they  became  less  attentive  to  their  duty.  The  yam 
was  accordingly  worse  spdn^  worse  measured,  worse  count-* 
ed,  than  ever  it  had  been  formerly,  and  of  consequence 
lost  in  the  market  a  part  of  that  character  which  before  it 
had  so  justly  gained.  Still  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
was  spun,  and  readily  found  purchasers  in  Newcastle,  E-« 
dinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  among  the  travelling  merchants 
ivho  came  over  annually  from  the  coast  of  Moray  and  In* 
vemess  to  attend  the  great  Lammas  market,  and  who  re« 
ceived  it  in  barter  for  their  goods  in  considerable  quantity. 
Though  much  of  it  was  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  a  large 
quantity  still  remained,  which  was  comnumly  wrought 
into  a  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  that  about  ten  years  ago 
amounted  annually  to  60,000  yards,  as  appears  from  the 
books  of  the  stamp-master. 

As  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  speedily  exceeded  the 
quantity  that  could  be  easily  sold  to  advantage,  and  as  the 
purchasers  learned  to  detect  all  sorts  of  imposition,  the  oom« 
petidon  of  spinners  produced  that  attention  to  correct  work 
which  the  excessive  competition  of  purchasers  had  for  a 
time  destroyed  ;  andof  late  the  yam  produced  ha»increasei 
in  quantity,  while^  at  the  same  time,  it  has  retrieved  its 
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cbaractur  in  point  of  good  qualitj.  The  two-handed  8piin«  Miwifiw 
liing  wheel  was  introduced  bj  a  company  of  manufacto^ 
rers  in  Montrose,  and  sercral  hundreds  of  young  wometi 
speedily  learned  the  use  of  it.  The  employment  prodo* 
clng  a  sort  of  independence,  and  being  at  the  same  timt( 
suitable  to  the  dispostion$  ef  the  persons  engaged  in  it^  the 
young  women  readily  betook  themselves  to  this  sort  of 
employment^  and  were  unwilling  to  engage  as  servants  in 
the  families  of  gentlemen  or  of  formers.  This  circum* 
stance  raised  a  sort  of  hue  and  cry  against  the  new  busi« 
ness,  as  detrimental  to  agriculture^  and  as  producing  a  less 
respectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  domestic  servants.  The 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  did  not  perceive  how 
deeply  their  own  interest  was  promoted  by  the  introduc- 
jdon  of  manufactures ;  that  a  market  could  thus  be  procu« 
red  for  the  produce  of  their  lands,  because  a  multitude 
of  persons  would  have  son^ething  to  give  in  return  for  it ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  which  mankind 
always  have  to  multiply  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
subsistence,  would  soon  obviate  every  complaint  on  ac« 
count  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  population.  Fortunately 
the  manufacture  has  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  now 
nearly  60,000  yards  of  linen  are  annually  stamped  ^  and^ 
besides  the  yam  bartered  in  the  manner  already  mention* 
cd,  no  fewer  than  50,000  spindles  have  been  annually 
sold,  and  as  much  sent  to  the  thread  manufactory.  Almost 
the  whole  flax  thus  consumed  is  imported  from  Russia  and 
Holland* 

But  the  principal  nfianufacture  of  the  Orkneys,  and  that 
which  greatly  exceeds  all  others  in  point  of  importance^  is 
that  of  kelp,  of  which,  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  we 
shall  here  give  some  account. 

Kelp,  when  prepared,  is  a  substance  com.posed  of  differ- Kdf. 
em  matcrialS|Of  which  the  alkaline  salts,  soda  and  potash^ 
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Munrfae.  are  the  chief.    It  is  chiefly  valuable  on  accouat  of  the 
quantity  of  soda  which  it  contains.    This  ingredient  ren« 
ders  it  usefiil  in  the  composition  of  soap,  in  the  manufac* 
tore  of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown  and  bottle  glass  i 
and  in  these  manufactures  kelp  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  the  verj  {best  potash,  which  cannot  be  procured  but  at 
great  expence  from  abroad,  while  the  former  can  be  ob* 
tained  by  the  industry  of  our  own  people  on  our  own 
shores.   It  is  formed  of  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  which 
are  cut  from  the  rocks  with  a  hooky  or  collected  on  the 
shore  for  that  purpose,  and  dried  on  the  beach  to  a  certain 
degree ;  they  are  afterwards  burnt  in  a  kiln  in  considera- 
ble quantity,  in  which  they  are  strongly  stirred  with  an 
iron  rake  into  a  fluid  state ;  and  when  they  cool  the  ashes 
condense  into  a  dark  blue  or  whitish-coloured  mass,  nearly 
of  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  a  fri^ment  of  rock.     In 
the  fresh  growing  plants  no  other  salts  are  found  than 
common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  and  Epsom  salt,  or  muri- 
ate of  magnesia,  and  such  others  as  are  dissolved  in  sea 
water.    The  plants,  by  being  oons^ntly,  or  with  extreme 
frequency,  steeped  or  macerated  in  sea  water,  become  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts  which  it  contains.    The  alkali  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  plants.    The  soda  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  originally  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  plant,  owing  to  some  unknown  ingredient  in 
the  plant  which  either  dissipates  or  decomposes  the  mu« 
riatic  acid.    But  in  kelp  the  greatest  proportion  of  alka- 
line salt  is  potash ;  and  this  seems  to  be  formed  by  some 
unknown  atmospheric  combination  with  the  mucilage  of 
the  plant. 

The  three  numerous  genera  of  Jiicus  ulva  and  conferva ' 
all  contain  qualities  that  render  them  capable  of  being 
converted  into  this  substance;  but  the  two  latter,  and  in- 
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Accd  manj  of  the  former,  arc  of  such  a  loose  tetture^  aiul     ^^^P*   , 
«re  met  with  so  seldom^  as  to  contribute  but  little  to  itft 
formation  ;  so  that  the  whole  Quantity  of  kelp  produced 
here,  at  leasts  may  be  considered  as  furnished  by  subma« 
fine  plants  of  the  four  following  kinds. 

1st,   The  (fucus  nodosus  Lin.)   knotted  sea* ware,  orSpeaetn^ 
bell-wrack^  which  is  here  known  bj  the  name  of  yettow     ^ 
tang^  and  generally  occupies  that  part  of  the  shore  that  is 
■ext  to  the  high  water  mark. 

fid.  The  (fucus  serratus  Lin.)  tagged  or  ferrated  sea« 
wrack,  which  is  also  denominated  j^f//ou>  tangy  and  which 
is  common  on  the  part  of  the  shore  that  lies  immediately 
below  the  former,  or  between  it  and  the  lowest  ebb. 

3d^  The  (fucus  vesiculosus  Lin^)  sea-wrack  that  is 
both  the  most  common  and  of  the  best  quality^  and  is  call^ 
ed  the  sea  bai,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which  iti 
leaves  bear  to  those  of  die  oak  treii.  Here,  from  its  co* 
lour,  it  is  called  itaci  tangk.  It  is  found  almost  con^ 
atantly  on  that  part  of  the  shore  next  the  lowest  ebb* 

4th,  The  (fucus  digitatus  Lin<)  tangle,  which  b  herd 
tmiversally  known  by  the  name  of  wart  or  red  wan^  is^ 
in  point  of  situatiotii  below  all  the  rest>  insomuch  that 
tliough  its  tops  be  occasionally  uncovered^  its  roots  artf 
Very  seldom  left  dry,  even  at  the  lowest  spring  tides* 

These  plants  fix  their  roots  in  the  immoveable  rocks,  ill 
die  loose  stones^  and  ev€n  in  such  pieces  of  wood  as  hajM 
pen  to  be  thrown  in  by  the  wekthet;  from  none  6t 
which,  however,  they  seem  to  draw  any  part  of  theif 
substance,  but  depend  fot  it  probably  on  the  air  and  Wa* 
ter.  Not  do  they  grow  in  the  deep^  but  only  oh  the 
shores^  where  they  are  eithef  entirely  Or  in  part  uncovered 
ftt  complete  low  wateh  fience,  where  the  shores  arc 
bold  and  steeps  and  the  water  near  them  very  deep,  as  ofi 
the  West  side  cif  this  <6xM£j,  these  phttit*  do  not  grow  ^ 

Vol.  V*  Q 
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^'.I^Lj  ^^  ^f  ^^^y  ^^>  ^'^^J  would  be  iDacceBsiUe,  on  account 
of  the  constant  agitation  of  the  billows.  Frequently,  how* 
ever,  it  has  been  observed,  that  thej  thrive  much  better 
on  shores  exposed  to  a  current  than  thejr  do  in  a  more 
quiescent  situation ;  that  Ihej  produce  in  proportion  to  their 
quantity  much  more  kelp  ;  and  when  the  place  of  their 
growth  is  near  the  mouth  of  rivulets^  or  in  any  way  cxr 
posed  to  much  fresh  water,  thsU  both  their  quantity  and 
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quality  are  inferior  to  what  they  ace  in  perfectly  salt  water* 
Their  growth  is  not  only  more  rapid  but  more  vigorous  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  lowest  ebb;  and  they  gradually  pn^ 
duce  a  less  luxuriant  crop  as  they  approach  the  flood  mark- 
The  nature  of  the  rocks,  too^  on  which  they  grow,  seems 
to  influence  the  bulk  of  the  crop^  and  perhaps  ita  qnali* 
ty,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  observed  that  sandp^stene,  or 
even  argillaceous  schistus,  is  seldom  covered  with  such  ^ 
thick  coat  of  weeds  as  either  whin«>9tone  or  lime-stone,  hk 
a  situation  suited  to  their  nature,  they  seem  to  arrive  at 
the  greatest  perfection,  for  the  purpose  intended,  in  the 
apace  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years.  Before  that  age>  in 
many  places,  they  are  too  short  to  admit  of  cutting  j,  and 
when  allowed  to  stand  for  fouf  or  five  years,,  the  same 
weight,  or  the  same  quantity  of  weeds^  will  not  psodnce 
so  much  kelp  as  if  they  had  been  cut  and  manufactured 
sooner.  The  months  of  April  and  May  are  supposed  tabe 
the  most  productive  season,  though  the  people  here  seldom. 
0r  never  begin  so  early,,  as  they  are  in  general  connected 
with  farms,  which  occupy  their  attention  till  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  From  that  time  to  the  first  or  middle  of 
August,  nearly  three  thousand  of  both  sexes,  nu)st  of  them 
young,  are  employed  in  this  manufacture*  Each  of  them,, 
during  that  period,  makes  a  ton,  consisting  of  24  cwt.  of 
kelp ;  for  which  they  receive,  in  some  cases,  SOs.  or  408* 
and  in  others  SOs.  or  even  sometimes  L«  3  Sterling*   Ma* 
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mufacturing  farmers  seldom  acquire  skill  in  either  profes- 
sioiiy  as  their  attention  is  divided  between  them^  and  they 
trust  to  both  for  subsistence.  Sometimes  the  one  may 
fail  and  sometimes  the  other  ;  their  spirits  sink  with  the 
loss  which  they  sustain,  and  then  both  their  farm  and  ma* 
nufacture  are  neglected.  This  observation  is  but  too  just 
with  regard  to  those  who  at  the  same  time  bum  kelp  and 
cultivate  the  land ;  so  that  a  signal  benefit  would  result 
from  separating  these  two  employments,  as  they  have  un- 
doubtedly, for  many  years  past,  incumbered  and  impeded 
the  progress  of  each  other.  If  such  a  measure  were  deem- 
ed expedient,  a  number  of  people  could,  without  any  de- 
triment, be  taken  by  degrees  from  agriculture,  and  em- 
ployed entirely  in  the  kelp  manufacture.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done,  unless  kilns  were  introduced  of  a  pro- 
per construction  for  burning  the  weeds  as  they  are  cut 
from  the  rocks,  or  driven  ashore  by  the  billows,  not  only 
in  summer,  as  at  present,  but  during  the  whole  year.  The 
kilns  employed  in  this  operation  are  rudely  constructed  of 
stones,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  four  or  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  kbout  one  in  depth ;  and  in  each  of  them,  at  ft 
time,  are  commonly  burnt  from  two  to  six  hundred  weight 
of  kelp,  which  would  perhaps  be  improved  in  quality,  as 
well  as  quantity,  were  they  of  still  larger  dimensions.  Co- 
lonel Fttllarton's  kilns  have  been  lately  tried  in  Orkney 
with  much  success :  also  a  more  simple  form  of  kiln,  com* 
posed  of  fire  bricks,  similar  in  construction  to  those  com* 
monly  used  $  only  it  has  reservoirs  or  moulds  into  which 
the  liquid  kelp  is  allowed  to  flow  and  consolidate,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  cool  while  there  are  weeds  within  its  reach. 
It  can  then  be  removed,  and  reconstructed  contiguous  to 
another  range  of  weeds.  Were  such  kilns  constructed  oa 
flat-bottomed  boats,  they  might  be  moved  from  bay  to 
bfty^  and  consume  all  the  fuci  or  sea»wced  in  succession. 
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K^P"     Thtts  the  buruing   of  kelp  might  become-  »  aeparUef 
trade. 

At  particular  places^  such  as  creeks  and  bays,  iu  seve* 
ral  of  the  islands,  vast  quantities  of  war^  or  sea-weeds  are 
often  tHrown  ashore  in  springs  harvest,  or  winter ;  and  as 
no  method  has  yet  been  tried  of  converting  these  into* 
kelp  so  long  as  they  are  in  a  fresh  state,  and  as  the  land 
cannot  exhaust  these  qjoantities  in  manure,,  excellent  ma* 
terials  for  several  hundred  tons  of  kelp  are  thus  lost  everj 
year  to  the  proprietors  and  the  eountry.  Not  only  all  of 
this  might  be  gained^  but  a  very  constderable  addition 
made  to  it,  if  the  weeds,  both  ware  and  tangle,  driven 
or  cut,  were  taken  fresh,  and  in  that  state  converted  IntO' 
kelp,  by  means  of  kilns  properly  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  wrought  through  the  whole  year  by  people* 
whose  sole  employment  it  should  be  to  attend  to  that  bo* 
sineas*  The  ie^ert,  then,  as  they  might  ia  that  case  be- 
properly  called,,  would  acquire  dexterity  from  the  division 
of  labour,  and  be  ever  ready,  not  only  td  treat  the  weeds 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  bum  them  in  the  best  state,  but 
to  cut  and  manufacture  them  in  many  places  not  hitherto 
frequented ;  and  they  would  find  leisure  to  apply  them* 
selves  to  the  burning  of  tangle  and  red  ware,  which  ia 
most  places  are  so  abundant,  and  which  can  only  be  ob^* 
teined  at  the  spring  tides.  This  last  branch  of  the  kelp 
manufacture  has  become  an  object  of  attention  of  late 
only*    It  is,  however,  capable  of  vast  improvement.. 

Besides,  if  enlarging  the  soil  for  the  production  o£  sea- 
weeds  be  a  practicable  improvement  (and  it  is  apprehend* 
ed  that  it  is  so,  as  in  this  country  it  has  in  several  in- 
stances  been  tried  with  effect),  the  k^lpers  might  employ 
their  time  between  tides  in  digging  or  collecting  sucb 
bard,  large,  compact  stones,  as  were  best  for  .the  purpose, 
and  placing  them  on  the  diores  in  such  nndjoc  dajey 
bottoms  as  contain  few  or  no  weedS|  and  in  sucb  a  nm« 
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ms  wiMild  expose  them  to  the  least  danger  of  bebg     J^elp. 
vemcnred  hj  the  surge. 

The  kelpy  after  being  made  in  the  manner  above  sta- 

« 

tedy  is  snfiered  to  remain  some  time  in  the  kihi,  in  or- 
der to  cooL  If  the  mass  be  large,  it  will  require  two 
«r  three  day^v  when  it  is  raised  in  large  pieces,  end 
immediately  placed  in  sosne  sheltered  situation.  This 
precautioa  is  used  from  an  idea,  that  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  from  which  it  evidently  draws  moisture, 
it  crumbles  down  into  small  pieces,  and  thus  loses  much 
of  its  value.  Storehouses  have  therefore  been  built  everj 
where  for  its  receptioA«  Not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
respectSf^and  indeed  in  all  the  steps  of  the  process,  such 
as  collecting,  drying,  and  burning  the  weeds,  and  raking 
the  ashes  into  fluidity,  much  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it 
from  impBrities  of  every  sort.  The  best  kind  of  kelp  has  \^ar]u  of 
an  acrid  or  caustic  taste  and  a  sulphurous  smell ;  the  co-^^^^^1^* 
lour  is  a  dark  blue,  bordering  on  green ;  the  pieces  are 
large,  and  compact  in  their  texture,  with  few  or  no  pores 
containing  charry  matter  $  as  this  last  is  a  proof  that  the 
•ear  plants  have  not  undergone  a  thorough  combustion,  or 
that  dw  mass  has  not  been  sufficiently  fused.  These  are 
marks  of  its  goodness  which  are  obvious  to  the  senses, 
and  may  In  general  be  depended  on,  though  they  are  very 
far  from  being  infallible,  as  any  one  must  know  who 
has  ever  made  experiments  on  this  substance.  To  satisfy 
tts  completely  in  reg^d  to  this  matter,  we  must  know  ac- 
ozrately  the  quantity  of  soda  that  kelp  contains,  which  in 
the  best  kind  has,  by  repeated  experiments^  been  found 
to  be  the  twentieth  part  of  its  weight. 

Tftosgh  the  nMOiufactnres  in^o  which  kelpnow  enters  co- 
pioasly  as  a  vahiable  ingredient  have  existed  long,  the  pre- 
paaasioo  of  this,  subslanee  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ff  rtsy  laog  standing,  and  pertainly  has  not  been  krcwn 
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^^P*     here  aboTe  eightj  jears.   It  was  aboot  the  comnienoemeiit 
of  that  period  that  some  gentlemen,  who  had  either  seen  • 
the  aiaoufacture  in  other  parts,  or  had  heard  it  described, 
entered  mto  a  resolution  to  attempt  the  introdoctien  of  it 
into  their  own  country.     The  shores,  extensive  in  ererjr 
direction,  and  thicklj  clad  with  these  marine  plants,  to 
which  the  hand  of  man  had  hitherto  given  no  disturb* 
•nee,  presented  themselves  to  view  in  all  their  luzorianoeiL 
and  excited  hopes,  that  there  might  one  daj  result  from 
them  such  signal  benefits  as  to  extend  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Orkney,  but  to  the  whole  nation*    Beneficial^ 
The  iMBu*  however,  as  the  attempt  may  appear,  it  was  not  very 
kelp  o.:ce    °^uch  relished ;  and  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  woilld 
^'V^H*'*  have  rejoiced  at  the  prospect,  had  they  not  been  sunk  in 
the  most  torpid  indolence,  discovered  such  an  aversion  to 
the  measure,  that  they  made  no  scruple  to  give  it  the 
most  determined  opposition.     Regarding  every  kind  of 
employment  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see, 
or  to  engage  in,  as  not  only  useless  but  detrimental,  they 
represented  boldly  to  their  superiors  the  bad  consequences 
t^hich  they  apprehended  from  this  new  and  strange  bn- 
iiness.     ^  They  were  certain,'*  they  said,  **  that  the  suf* 
•  focating  smok^  that  issued  from  the  kelp  kilns  would 
sicken  or  kill  every  species  of  fish  on  the  coast,  or  drive 
them  into  the  ocean,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fisher- 
men, blast  the  com  and  grass  on  their  farms,  introduce 
diseases  among  the  human  species,  and  smite  with  bar- 
renness all  sorts  of  animals.*'     The  proprietors,  however, 
persisted  in  their  plan  of  manufacturing  kelp,  and  the 
manufacture  gradually  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  cast 
in  its  way,  and  of  late  it  has  flourished  in  a  wonderful 
manner.     As  the  price,  however,  for  the  first  twenty 
years  after  its  introduction,  was  but  low,  the  quiutitf 
jnade  iu  that  time  was  iuoonsiderable.    Duriflf  the  nkrc 
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teqoent  twenty  yezn  the  price  rose  to  L.2,  5s.  the  ton  ;  K*tp« 
und  the  value  of  all  that  was  made  amounted  to  L.2000 
Sterling  annuallj.  For  the  following  ten  years  the  price 
advanced  to  four  guineas  at  an  average,  and  the  yearly 
value  was  L.aooo  Sterling.  The  price  at  the  market^ 
from  1710,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  was  not  less  than 
L.S  the  ton  $  nor  the  value  of  the  annual  quantity  below 
^lf),000;  and  from  that  time  to  ITOl,  inclusive,  which 
is  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  th«  price  was  still  higher, 
being  L.6  the  ton,  and  the  whole  yearly  value  amounted  to 
L.  17,000  Sterling.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  inclu- 
ding a  space  of  sixteen  years,  the  quantity  of  kelp  has  in* 
creased  considerably ;  and  the  price  has  risen  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  especially  since  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  which  has,  for  obvious  reasons^  raised  to  an 
enormous  height  the  price  of  Spanish  barilla. 

In  some  few  years  during  that  period,  the  quantity  vake  of 
made  has  been  3000  tons ;  and  •s  the  price  has  been  L.O,^  '"*>>^ 
L.(>,  9s.  and  even  L.lO,  the  manufacture  has  brought  mto 
the  islands  nearly  L.  30,000  Sterling  sometimes  in  one  sea« 
son.  The  average  in  that  time,  indeed,  has  not  been  so 
great,  nor  has  the  price  always  been  so  high ;  so  that  we 
cannot  rate  the  former  above  2500  tons,  nor  the  latter  at 
more  than  L.0  Sterling ^^  ton.  Even  at  a  medium,  how* 
ever,  the  sum  arising  from  that  quantity,  in  that  period, 
amounts  to  L«225,000 ;  and  if  this  be  added  to  the  whole 
sum  that  had  been  gained  in  the  seventy  years  preceding, 
the  totd,  since  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture,  will  Q 
I'ise  to  L.505,000.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  eighty  years, 
the  proprietors  of  these  islands,  whose  land*rents  do  not 
exceed  L.8000  a-year,  have,  together  with  their  tenants 
and  their  servants,  reoeived,  in  addition  to  their  incomes, 
the  eoonnous  sum  of  half  a  million  Sterling.  This  vast 
fumi  indeed^  h^s  been  divided  not  only  under  the  names  of 
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l^rofitfly  rent,  and  wages,  but  of  freights,  commisstpo,  lut 
surance,  &c* ;   and  a  constderftble  part  of  it  has  beea 
drawn  and  speat  by  gentlemen  who  were  non-resident  \ 
but  a»  the  kelp  wi^s  not  only  manufactured  by  nativeS| 
but  sold  by  them,  and  for  the  most  part  carried  to  marv 
ket  in  vessels  the  property  of  m^  in  the  isles,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which   it  has  been  productive   have  been 
reaped  almost  entirely  by  this  district.     Such  a  large 
^um,  even  with  the  deductions  already  noticed^  introdn* 
ped  into  a  place  where  money  was  scarce ;  where  n^ 
other  manufacture,  ezoept  that  of  a  little  linen  and  li» 
nen  yam,  was  known  ^  where  fisheries,  that  might  hav^ 
constituted  wealth,  were  regarded  as  an  object  of  infer 
rior  moment  ^   and  where  commcr9e  languished,  partly 
£pr  want  of  spirit,  and  p^rt]y  fpr  want  of  capital-— must 
have  produced  some  remarkable  effects..     To  ascertai|i 
the  nature^  as  well  as  extent  of  these^  au  accurate  view 
must  be  taken,  of  the  preset  state  of  the  country,  and  a 
oomparison  drawn  between  it  and  that  which  existed  pre- 
viously to.  the  introduction  of  this  manv^fa^ture,  or  ev^ 
before  the  sums  annually  received  for  its  produce  amount 
ed  to  any  considerat>le  height*     More  than  3Q0O  people 
are  at  present  eioployed  in  this  beneficial  manufacture  ^ 
each  of  whom^  during  the  two  last  months  pf  summer, 
^ams,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  income,  L.2,  L«2,  lOs. 
or  even  L.S  Sterling,  which  is  more  than  he  would  hav^ 
gained  m  a  whole  year  formerly.     But  besidea^  the  be- 
Ueiit  it;  confers  on  those  who  are  immediately  engaged 
in  the  employnaent,  it  has  often  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  iQhat)itants  in  general.    From  the  situation  and  cir« 
cumstances  of  this  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  sub- 
ject to  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  frequently 
blast  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  such  a  degree^  that 
^  ^PP^  £ifom  having  the  moat  flattering  appeara]^9e  ^ 


mnmer,  or  early  ia  the  aotuma,  sometimes,  in  the  end^    ^^  , 
prove  of  little  value.  For  several  years  successively,  at  no 
very  reaoote  period,  this  was  unfortunately  the  eaie,  when 
these  islands  were  visited  with  scarcity  >  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  excellent  noanufacture,  which  enabled  the 
people  to  buy  meal  from  the  merchants,  and  the  proprie* 
tors  to  import  it  for  their  tenants  aod  dependents,  many  of 
the  former  would  have  been  reduced  to  great  difficulties^ 
or  even  perhaps  perished  for  want }  and  some  of  the  lat* 
ter  would  have  been  stripped  of  their  estates,  or  reduced 
to  bankruptcy*    Important  as  these  £icts  may  appear* 
tiiere  are  others,  Uttle,  if  at  all,  inferior,  thai  renuda  to 
to  be  mentioned.    The  character  of  the  common  people 
has  been  greatly  ameliorated  J>y  the  introduction  of  indus* 
tcy ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  species  of  labour  first  pre* 
pared  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  fiur  the  other  manufiM* 
tures  in  which  they  have  gradually  engaged.    Their  for- 
mer serviKty  of  manners^  which^  after  the  fall  of  the 
feudal  system  and  its  military  spirit^  was  of  a  degra* 
ding  sort^  has  passed  away*    They  have  learnt,  in  coaso* 
quence  of  the  possession  of  spmething  like  competence,  to 
respect  thcBMelves;  their  clothing  has  improved;   and 
they  have  become  studious  of  neatness  in  their  houaesy  and 
cleanness  in  their  persons* 

One  branch  of  industry  might  be  expected  to  toU'nAaki, 
rish  wtensiyely  here,  whtch»  however,  is  little  known; 
that  is  to  say,  the  fisheries.  The  inhabitants  of  Shetland 
on  the  north,  Caithness  on  the  south,  and  of  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland,  have  embarked  eagerly  in  this  branch  of 
business ;  but  in  Orkney  little  attention  is  given  to  it.  In 
the  intervals  of  their  labour  on  the  land  and  on  the  rocks, 
the  people  at  present  launch  thdr  boats,  and  catch,  near 
the  shore,  a  few  fish  for  tlieir  iomiediate  support,  without 
Ibpovering  the  smallest  indination  tp  advance  farther  jnio 
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FiAeriet.  the  sea,  where  they  would  seldom  fail  to  find  fish  of  a  sa* 
perior  kind  and  quality. 

^^^  An  exception  in  regard  to  lobsters  deserves  to  be  men- 

tioned. '  For  some  years  past  the  lobster-fishing  Has  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  seems  to  be  inerea- 
singy  and  has  already  been  a  profitable  concern  to  a  fishing 
company,  and  of  much  benefit  to  many  of  the  people  in  se* 
veralof  the  islands.  These  fish,  which  are  excellent  and  nu« 
merous,  are  caught  in  nets,  and  confined  in  chests  till  such 
time  as  the  ships  arrive  that  are  to  carry  them  away.   An 
opulent  English  company  has  undertaken  and  conducts 
this  business,  who  employ   a   number  of  smacks,  that 
have  large  wells  in  their  holds,  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
taining  the  fish,  and  carrying  them  alive  weekly  to  the 
London  market.     About  a  hundred  boats  are  employed, 
with  ten  men  in  each  ;  and  though  the  lobsters  are  sold  for 
twopence  Sterling  a^pieoe,  a  good  fisherman  will  gain, 
even  at  this  low  rate,  L.lO  in  the  summer.     The  whole 
sum  that  this  branch  of  business  is  calculated  to  produce 
to  the  inhabitants,  at  present  amounts  annually  to  L.IOOO 
Sterling :  And  as  there  are  many  places,  where  this  spe* 
cies  of  fish  abound,  that  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  the 
fishermen,  it  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  twice  that 
sum  might  easily  be  drawn  from  that  fishery. 

Along  most  of  the  coasts  cod  and  ling  are  found  $  but 
that  sort  of  fishery  is  also  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  ;  and,  above  all,  the  herring  fishery,  from  which 
undoubtedly  great  advantages  might  result,  especially  as 
it  is  during  the  summer  months,  or  in  fine  weather,  that 
the  shoals  visit  this  coast. 

Co«nixicrce.  With  regard  to  general  commerce,  these  islands  possess 
little,  though  what  they  have  is  rather  in  an  improving 
state.  The  principl  exports  are,  beef,  pork,  butter,  tal« 
low,  hides;  calffskina,  rabbit*akins,  salt  fish^  oil^  feathers^ 
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linen  yarn,  and  coarse  linen  doth,  kelp ;  and  in  years  ofConinicrce, 
fertilitj,  com,  meal,  and  malt,  in  no  small  quantitj.  The 
imports  are,  wood,  iron,  flax,  coal,  sugar,  spirits,  wines, 
snnff  and  tobacco,  flour  and  biscuit,  soap,  leather,  hard* 
ware,  broad  doth,  and  printed  linens  and  cottons.  The 
following  Table-  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  commerce  of  Orknej.  The  imports 
are  stated  at  'the  prime  cost  in  the  markets  of  London^ 
Manchester,  Whitby,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen^  The  exports  are  stated  at  the  prices  usu- 
ally obtained  at  Leitb,  Dunbarten,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool, 
where  much  kdp  is  consumed* 

1170,  Exports  L.  12,0  J  8     4    6  Sterlingtt 
Imports      10,40<S     0  .0 

L.  1,011   18     0 

^180,  Exports  L.S3,247  10     0 

Imports      14^011     0     0 

1  II 

t«.  9,230     4     e 

1790,  Exports  14.20,598  12     0 
Imports      20,803     0    0 

L.  5>795  12     0 

1800,  Exports  L.39,077     9    4 
Imports      35,789  17     4 

Lf  3,887  12     0 

1770,  Shippmg  825  tons,  ships  17,  sailors  70« 
1780,  Shippmg  940  tons,  ships  20,  sailors  90* 
^790,  Shipping  2000  tons,  ships  23,  sailors  170. 
1800,  Shipping  1375  tom^  ships  21,  sailors.  11 9» 


^  Hiiiory>  Though  now  sunk  into  an  obscure  and  ummpoYtant 
province^  or  rather  portion  of  a  county  of  Great  Britain^ 
these  islands^  at  a  former  period,  held  a  much  more  distin- 
guished pbice  in  the  European  community*  The  period 
at  which  they  were  peopled  cannot  be  considered  as 
DiKovery  known*  They  were  known,  however,  to  the  Greeks, 
iila«.  and  were  probably  discovered  by  the  Carthaginians,  or 
by  the  vessisk  belcmgiug  to  the  Greek  colony  established  at 
Marseilles*  Herodotus  mentiona  Britain  in  general ;  Dio- 
docus  Sicttlus  takes  notice  of  Scotland  in  particular,  men- 
tionii^g  Cape  Orcus  or  J[>unnet  Head ;  and  Pompoaiua 
Mela  calls  the  Orkneys  by  the  name  of  Orcada^  which  to 
this  day  is  their  Latin  appellation,  Tacitus  says  that  A« 
gricola  subdued  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  discovered  Thule^ 
supposed  to  be  Fpu]a,  one  of  the  nearest  and  highest 
of  the  Shetland  Isles.  This  last  discovery  the  Romans 
could  not  make  without  passing  beyond  the  Orkneys* 
The  alleged  congest  was  speedily  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans* Previous  to  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century  these 
islands  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of 
people  who,  under  the  denomination  of  Picts,  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  the  castcin  part  of  Scotland  to  the 
south  of  the  Grampians ;  and  who  also  possessed  the 
eastern  cosist  of  Aberdeoisbire,  and  the  province  of  Moray, 
with  the  narrow  tract  on  the  coast  pf  Ross-shire,  and  the 
whole  of  Caithness,  and  perhaps  of  Sutherland.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  however,  that  these  people,  to  the  south 
and  the  north  of  the  Grampians,  seldom  had  much  politi* 
cal  connection  with  each  other* 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  barbarians  of 
the  tract  of  elevated  and  desert  territory  between  China  and 
Persia,  who  have  in  all  ages  dN^t  in  teats,,  and  follow  their 
herds  ofcattle  over  enormous  deserts,  had  repeatedly  united 
tliemselves  under  various  ohiefc  %  and  takin|;  advantage  pf 
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the  weakness  of  the  surrounding  empires  of  ChinA,  of  Per*   History. 
sifty  or  of  Rome,  they  assailed  the  civilized  world  in  various        ' 
quarters,  according  as  tfaej  found  a  prospect  of  suocess. 
Forming  themselves  into  great  hosts,  they  pressed  on,  like  a 
mighty  torrent,  along  the  north  of  Asia  and  of  Europe, 
driving  the  less  nmiled  tribes  of  barbarians  befbre  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  occasionall j  urging  their  way  t6» 
wards  the  move  fertile  regions  of  the  soudi,  wherever  m 
defective  internal  administration  gave  them  access.     The 
barbarians  of  the  north  of  Europe  were  no  less  oppressed 
by  these  invasions  from  the  east  than  even  the  Koman 
empire  itself;  and  in  proportion  as  any  people  found 
themselves  distressed  in  one  quarter,  they  sought  settle* 
ments  farther  to  the  west.     Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  Morwegiaa 
century,  the  Norwegians  af^ar  to  have  bofiquered  these 
islands,  tc^ether  with  the  Western  Isles  of  Scottand,  or  the 
Hebrides,  under  ?  chief  called  fibroid  Harfiiger ;  and  for  se- 
veral ages  they  reiAainedmHieran  acknowledged  dependence 
upon  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Demnark.    The  islands,  Earb  of 
however,  were  governed  by  a  hereditary  chief  of  Earl,*^'''"*^* 
which  is  a  Danish  or  Norwegian  title  $  and  these  Earh  of 
Oriuiey,  though  they  paid  a  small  tribute  to  their  conti- 
nental sovereign,  appear  to  have  been,  in  other  respects, 
scarcdy  andcr  any  foreign  authority.    The  law  ^  prisM)* 
genitmre  was  not  established  among  them  ^  and  hence  thei^ 
were  often  two  or  iStaast  Eadsof  Orkney  at  a  time.    Am^ 
halion  produced  many  wars  and  nsurpationa  in  the  family 
of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  one  near  kinsman  attempting  to 
etpel  another  from  his  share  of  the  sovereignty.    These 
qoarreh  were  usually  determined  by  the  swofd.    The 
Weaker  paat)r  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  for  a 
oonfirmatinn  of  his  right,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  kinga 
of  Scotland ;  bu^  in  general,  that  party  prevailed  whot 
«BQid  muster  in  Orkney  the  greatest  number  of  Warlika 
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l&toffy.  followers.  Hence  the  EtrU  of  Orkney  were  nsnally  men 
who  possessed,  in  the  esdmntion  of  the  age  in  which  the  j 
lived,  great  military  talents.  They  possessed  not  only  the 
Orkney  Isles,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  centre 
and  seat  of  their  government,  but  also  the  Shetland  Isles 
on  the  north,  and  Caithness  and  a  great  part  of  Sutherland' 
in  Scotland  apon  the  south.  This  last  country,  bebg  next 
to  Caithness,  appears  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  forming  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, also  to  have  often  possessed  considerable  power  over 
the  Western  Isles 
InterprtKt  From  the  nature  of  their  territories,  and  the  habits  of 
their  people,  the  ancient  Earls  of  Orkney  possessed  all  the 
importance  of  a  marittme  power ;  and  they  were  aocus* 
tomed  to  occupy  themselves,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  not  in  commerce  but  m  ra« 
pine.  They  invaded  the  shores  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  by  sudden  incursions,  and  carried  off  a* 
bundance  of  plunder,  consisting  of  cattle  and  efiects,  or  of 
the  ransom  which  they  sometimes  extorted  in  return  for 
their  forbearance.  The  nuuitime  skill  of  their  people  ren- 
dered them  extremely  formidable,  and  an  overmatch  even, 
£)r  great  nations,  in  the  divided  state  under  which  society 
then  existed  in  Europe.  If  they  found  an  army  ready  to  op- 
pose their  landing  on  any  coast,  they  suddenly  re-embarked^ 
and  in  a  day  or  two  made  their  incursion  at  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  miles,  or  wherever  they  found  less  resistance. 
In  their  ordinary  habits  of  life,  they  had  no  sooner,  in  the 
spring,  committed  the  seed  to  the  soil^  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  of  mature  age  in  the  islands  joined 
their  Earl  and  his  subordinate  chiefs  in  a  succession  of  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  -After 
same  months  speiit  ia  this  manneri  they  retunied  hpm^  t» 


reap  their  crop ;  or,  in  their  absence,  the  task  was  per-  Hiitary. 
formed  bj  their  women.  The  tempestuous  and  gloomy 
season  of  winter  was  spent  bj  the  people  in  luzurj  and  riot, 
consuming,  in  the  hospitable  mansions  of  their  chiefs,  the 
plunder  which  tfaej  had  collected  at  the  expence  of  their 
blood  daring  the  summer  months^  Ale  was  their  favour- 
ite drink,  in  which  thej  indulged  to  a  great  degree.  Thus 
thej  led  the  usual  life  of  pirates  and  other  freebooters,  be- 
ing alternately  engaged  in  danger  and  in  riot. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  state  of  things  the 
islands  were  much  more  populous  than  at  present.  Their 
whole  produce  was  spent  within  themselves,  along  with  a 
large  tribute  drawn  from  the  more  fertile  territory  of  the 
nations  situated  farther  south.     The  means  of  subsistence 
being  great,  and  consumption  of  men  by  war  bebg  rapid, 
there  existed  no  reason  to  restrain  them  from  early  mar« 
riage :  and  hence  they  were  able,  at  all  times,  either  to 
job  the  Danes  with  a  large  force  in  all  their  efforts  a* 
gamst  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  or  themselves,  at 
times,  by  sending  forth  a  swarm  of  their  youth  in  quest  of 
new  habitations,  to  form  the  most  important  undertakings* 
One  of  these  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  importance  toRoIlo 
the  European  world.  Rolf  or  RoUo,  one  of  the  sons  of  anJIS  *^** 
Earl  of  Oricney,  finding  his  brother  Einar  preferred  by  his 
father,  who  was  then  alive,  to  the  possession  of  the  Earl- 
dom, resolv^ed  to  find  a  new  seat  of  sovereignty  for  hinnself. 
He  Invited  to  his  standard  such  of  his  countrymen  as  were 
willing  to  engage,  along  with  him,  in  the  conquest  of  a 
foreign  territory.     He  visited,  with  the  same  view,  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  collected  from  thence  also  a 
multitudeof  warriors,  who  had  originally  gone  thither  from 
Orkney;  and  having^  thus  mustered  a  formidable  armament, 
he  was  joined  by  maritime  adventurers  from  all  quarters* 
RoUo  directed  his  course  against  England  ^  «but  Alfred 
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Hi««y.  the  Great  had  some  jears  before  mounted  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  and  bj  his  consummate  abilities  had  esta* 
blished  such  order,  that  Rollo,  after  some  fruitless  zU 
tempts,  despaired  of  making  a  settlement ;  and  therefore 
had  recourse,  for  this  purpose,  to  a  kingdom  where  there 
was  more  probabflity  of  success.    France  was  then  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  imbecility;  the  reins   of  go* 
vemment  were  relaxed,  and  held  by  Charles  the  Simple 
with  a  feeble  and  unsteady  band.    These  circumstances 
Were  not  unknown  to  RoIIo,  who,  sailing  up  the  Seine, 
took  Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Neustria.    He 
soon  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Paris;  and  never  desisted 
from  waging  war  against  that  country  till  King  Charles 
was  compelled  to  purch&se  peace,  by  giWug  him  his 
daughter  Gesla  in  marriage,  together  with  the  province 
of  Neustria,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever, 
SIS  a  feudal  duchy  dependent  on  the  crown  of  France.  Ha« 
ving  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  his  good  for* 
tune  seemed  only  to  have  afforded  a  theatre  for  the  ezertion 
of  his  virtues ;  for  noi  sooner  did  he  find  himself  fixed  in  the 
province,  which  now  took  the  name  of  Normandy,  than  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  pronsote  its  prosperity.   Sor 
uniformly  did  he  pursue  this  object,  and  so  successful  was 
he  in  his  wise  and  benevolent  schemes,  that  the  historians 
of  the  south,  as  well  as  those  in  the  north,  constantly  de« 
scribe  him  as  a  man  of  uncommon  wisdom  and  capacity^ 
genierous,  eloquent,  indefatigable,  intrepid^  of  noble  figure, 
and  majestic  size :  so  that,  next  to  Alfred,  he  was  the 
greatest  and  most  humane  prince  of  bis  age.  Thus  didRoI* 
lo,  the  first  son  of  Ronald  Count  of  Merca  and  Earl  of 
Orkney,  secure  that  noble  inheritance  to  his  descendants  ^ 
who  afterwards,  in  the  person  of  WilKam  the  Conqueror, 
augmented  it  by  their  valour  in  the  conquest  of  England* 
It  WM  Einar,  the  brother  of  Rollo,  who,  as  formexlj^ 


fktntiotiti,  introduced  into  Orknej  the  art  of  tinfig  ttttf  Hiatorf. 
for  fueL  ''    " 

little  inMniction  would  be  derived  from  a  detail  of  tbe^.^^^  '^ 
domestic  or  predatory  wars  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  The 
Picts,  who  were  earlj  inhabitants)  appear  to  haVe  heeik 
worshippers  of  the  sun ;  and  the  Druids  were  their  priestt« 
The  Norwegian  invasion^  in  the  ninth  century^  brought 
along  with  it  the  more  barbarous  superstition  of  the  nortb| 
br  the  WOTship  of  Odin.  The  grand  object  of  this  last  wor« 
ship  was  supposed  to  delight  in  bloodshed  and  war.  Thtf 
din  of  arms  was  esteemed  the  music  most  delightful  to  thtf 
ears  of  Odin  ;  his  ejres  were  feasted  with  human  blood  | 
those  that  fell  in  battle  were  so  maoj  victims  on  his  altars  | 
and  the  patadise  which  he  had  prepared  for  them  consisted 
of  immortal  drunkenness^  accompanied  with  the  triumph  ot 
victory^  or  of  drinking  ale  for  ever  out  of  the  skulb  of  theif 
enemies.  Death  from  the  hand  of  an  anemy  was  account* 
ed  a  passport  to  this  paradise;- and  hence  war  was  the  first 
duty  of  the  worshippers  of  Odin ;  who^  in  other  respects^ 
appear  to  have  entertained  no  high  notion  of  the  objects  of 
their  worship^  as  their  religious  ceremonies  were  only  prac4 
tised  in  the  north  isles^  from  the  supposition^  as  it  would 
seem,  that  unless  in  the  points  nearest  to  their  native  coun« 
try,  these  brutish  divinities  could  not  hear  the  prayers  of 
their  worshippers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orkney  were  converted  td  Christ  C(A«efatel 
tianity  in  a  manner  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  agcuutji 
Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  Sigurd  was  in 
possession  of  the  Earldom.  He  was  a  warlike^  and 
therefore  a  popular  prince.  He  not  only  governed  tha 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles^  but  he  rendered  tributary  th« 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland^  and  was  accustomed  to  ha« 
fass  the  coast  of  Ireland.  He  possessed  Caithness  and 
Sutherland ;  and,  in  eontampt  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  hat 
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HiitofT*  made  violent  inroads  into  Ros9»shire  and  Moray  on  th* 
east,  and  Argyleshire  on  the  west.  At  that  time  Olaus 
Frigusson  filled  the  throne  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  He 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  England^  and,  with 
the  zeal  of  a  new  conyert,  attempted  to  spread  its  princi<^ 
pies.  With  this  view  he  prepared  a  squadron  of  five 
or  six  ships,  on  board  of  which  he  invited  a  number  of 
Christian  priests.  After  an  excursion  with  these  to  Ire* 
kmd,  he  returned  homewards  by  Orkney.  Having  brought 
his  squadron  to  anchor  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  South 
Ronaldsay,  the  King  of  Norway  invited  Sigurd^  the  Earl, 
to  come  on  board  his  ship.  Sigurd  was  brave  and  unsus- 
pecting, and  supposed  that  the  king  had  some  military  en- 
terprise to  propose.  He  readily  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  went  on  board  the  king's  ship,  along  with  his  son 
Hundius.  He  had  scarcely  gone  on  board,  when  the  king 
announced  to  him  the  alternative  of  going  to  war  with 
him,  or  of  consenting  to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  to  receive  the  holy  rite  of  baptism.  Sigurd  replied 
firmly,  that  he  could  not  suffer  himself  to  renounce  a  re- 
ligion that  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors  i  that  he  had 
BO  reason  to  think  himself  wiser  than  they  were ;  and  that 
nothing  had  been  stated  to, convince  him  that  Christianity 
was  a  better  religion  than  his  own.  The  king  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  inclination  to  produce  any  other  arguments 
than  those  he  had  used,  on  similar  occasions,  in  his  own 
country;  the  arguments  of  intolerant  zeal  and  despotic 
power.  He  therefore  drew  his  sword,  and  laying  hold 
of  the  Earl's  son  Hundius,  whom  his  father  had  car- 
ried on  board,  declared,  in  the  most  determined  manner, 
that  he  would  instantly  plunge  it  into  the  youth's  bo- 
som if  his  father  hesitated  any  longer  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  added,  that  his  fate  should  only  be  the  forerunner  of 
what  all  those  should  suffer  wharefused  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples o£  this  religion  whidb^  he  himself  j^rofessed^    Gous 
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ymced  that  an  absolute  refusal,  or  even  any  long  hesita-  Hl^ory.^ 
tion  or  delajj  would  have  been  the  certain  means  of  in-r^  ' 
volving  hiniself,  his  familj,  and  countrj,  in  one  confi- 
mon  ruin;  Sigurd  yielded  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  O* 
lausy  whom  he  now  acknowledged  as  his  sovereign,  pub- 
licly professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  bajnism ; 
and  the  people  followed  the  example  of  the  Earl  with  one 
accord.  The  king,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  pious 
enterprise;  now  returned  home,  carrying  Hundius  along 
with  hin^  as  an  hostage  ;  and,  on  his  departure,  left  some 
learned  men  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the  nature  o£ 
that  religion  which  he  had  thiis  planted  with  the  point  of 
the  sword*  Hundius  soon  afterwards  died  while  he  was 
yet  an  hostage ;  an^  the  Earl,  considering  this  event  a^ 
dissolving  entirely  his  connection  with  that  monarch,  c(m1'« 
tracted  an  alliance  in  another  quarter,  by  marry ingy  as 
his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scot- 
land. The  new  connections  formed  by  the  Earl  probably 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  new  religion,  or  perhaps  it 
did  not  appear  a  matter  of  sufHcient  importance  to  makes 
second  change  ^  and  thus  the  men  of  Orkney  remained 
Christians. 

This  Earl's  death  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  killed,  IsI^eathofS^ 
the  subject  of  Gray's  ode  of  "  The  Fatal  Sisters."     Thefwcd^by' 
women  that  sung  the  song  were  the  Valkers  in  northern  ^"^' 
mythology^  whom  Odin  employed  to  choose  in  battle 
those  that  were  to  be  slain,  to  conduct  them  to  his  hall,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  every  luxury.     This  ode  is  found* 
ed  upon  a  traditionary  story,  that  at  the  instant  on  which 
Sigurd  fell  in  Ireland,  a  native  of  Caithness,  called  Davi- 
adas^  being  at  homey  imagined  he  saw  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  number  of  men  riding  up  to  and  entering  a  hill 
near  his  dwelling  \  and  that  he  might  be  in  no  mistake, 
he  went  to  the  place,  and  perceiving  a  chink  in  the^  side  o£ 
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^  History,  the  hill^  he  looked  through  it^  aad  saw  twelve  wofne» 
weaving  a  web-  in  a  very  strange  loom,  and  of  as  strange 
materials;  and  as  thej  wrought  tbej  sung,  in  the  Dauisb 
language,  a  dreadful  song. 

How  iMipleae  hat  been  the  fait  of  die  Earl  of  Orkney  f 

The  Earls  of  Orkney  were  for  some  ages  connected  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  with  all  the  monarchs  of  the  north ;. 
and  their  exertions  in  war,  from  the  character  of  their  peo- 
ple, were  more  vigorous  than  those  of  most  sovereign 
princes  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  art  of  government  im- 
proved, and  the  greater  nations  in  Europe  were  less-  dis- 
tracted by  feudal  divisions,,  and  kings  acquired  greater  au-^ 
thority,  the  Earls  of  Orkney  necessarily  becatae  of  less, 
importance.  Magnus,  the  last  Norwegian  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, left  only  one  daughter,,  who  married  Mallis  Earl  of 
Strathearn  in  Scotland.  From  that  time  no  Earl  resided 
in  Orkney.  Caithness  was  alienated  to  Robert  the  Firsts 
King  of  Scotland.  The  Earldom  of  Orkney  was  obtained 
by  Henry  Sinclair,  of  the  family  of  Strathearn,  in  1379, 
by  a  grant  from  the  King  of  Norway,  in  consequence  of 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The  Scottbh  monarchs  af-> 
terwards  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands ;. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  monarchs  insisted 
that  the  ancient  tribute  formerly  paid  to  them  by  the  Nor- 
•rioiey  ac-  wegian  Earls  was  still  due.  In  1470  James  the  Third  of 
ttie  Scott.  Scotland  married  the  daughter  of  Christian  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  Scottish  ambassadors  who 
negociated  the  marriage  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  these  islands. 
He  refused  to  do  this  ;  but  compelled,  by  the  low  state  of 
his  finances,  and  induced  by  the  strong  desire  that  he  had 
for  the  Scottish  alliance,  he  pledged  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  daughter*s  portion.  After  mil  the  preliminary 
pcnnts  had  been  adjusted,  and  both  parties  were  agreed. 
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Ais  memorable  treaty  (ander  the  name  of  a  contract  of  Hituvf. 
marriage)  was  concluded^  consisting  of  many  articles ;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  roost  important  : 

Isty  That  the  arrears  of  the  annual  of  Norway  should 
lie  remitted,  with  all  its  penalties,  and  no  future  paymei^ 
should  ever  be  exacted  from  the  king,  queen,  their  heirsp 
«r  their  children. 

2d,  That  the  princess's  portion  should  amount  to  60,000 
florins ;  of  which  10,000  were  to  be  paid  previously  to 
her  leaving  Denmark  with  the  ambassadors  j  and  for  the 
remaining  50,000,  her  royal  father,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  prelates,  peers,  and  chiefs  of  his  kingdom, 
assigned  the  Islands  of  Orkney  as  a  pledge  to  be  retained 
till  their  redemption  by  himself  or  his  sui:ce$Bors. 

3d,  That  King  James  should,  in  case  of  his  own  death, 
secure  to  his  Queen  Margaret  the  possession  of  the  Pa* 
lai^  of  Linlithgow,  and  Castle  of  Donne  in  Monteith,  with 
all  their  territories,  and  a  revenue  besides,  amounting  to 
ane-thinl  of  the  royal  income. 

4tb,  That  if  the  queen,  in  her  widowhood,  should 
choose  to  leave  Scotland,  she  should,  instead  of  this  por« 
tkm,  accept  of  120,000  florins,  of  which  50,000  should 
be  considered  as  paid  on  .the  restoration  of  Orkney  to  the 
Danish  crown* 

•  Matters  were  now  settled ;  but  as  the  commotions 
which  had  formerly  existed  still  continued  to  exhaust  his 
fesources,  and  Christian  had  no  expectation  of  an  imme* 
diate  supply,  he  offered  to  pledge  Shetland,  as  he  had  done 
Orkney,  but  for  8000  florins  only,  while  he  paid  the  re« 
maining  2000,  a  sum  equal  to  about  L.20»000  Sterling 
of  our  present  money.  The  terms  were  deemed  reason- 
able ;  the  o&r  was  accepted ;  and  from  that  period  the 
Islands^  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  formed  a  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarchy,  and  followed  its  destiny.  The  homage 
and  sovereignty  only  of  the  islands  had  been  claimed  by 
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Hwtory.    die  kings  of  Norway  ;  and  those  alone  coxild  be  coo^rejeil 
to  the  Scottish  monarch  by  thedecdof  impignoration.  The 
Earl,  therefore,  enjoyed,  as  formerly,  all  his  privileges ; 
but  the  Scottish  monarch  obtained  the  rights  of  the  f^arl 
by  giving  in  exchange  other  lands.     Though  the  family 
of  Sinclair,  in  this  way,  were  prevailed  upon  to  renounce 
the  Earldom,  one  of  them  attempted,  in. the  minority  of 
James  the  Fifth,  to  regain  possession  in  a  forcible  manner, 
but  without  success.     The  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  at-? 
tempted  to  confer  these  islands  upon  her  favourite,  the  Ear) 
of  Both  well,  when  she  intended  to  marry  him,  and  there- 
by brought  on  both  his  ruin  and  her?s.    Thereafter  James 
the  Sixth  imprudently  gave  away  these  islands  to  Patrick 
Stuart,  who  abused  his  powers  by  very  tyrannical  conr 
duct ;  but  they  returned  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  his 
forfeiture  ;  and  were  at  last,  as  formerly  mentioned,  granted 
hj  Charles  the  First  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  In  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland, 
the  successor  of  the  ancient  Earls,  now  LordDundas,  has  no 
other  right  over  the  islands  than  that  of  levying  th^  rents 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Earls  ;  which,  however,  as 
formerly  noticed,  are  very  high  5  and  Lord  Dnndas  has 
tlie  power  of  appointing  certain  judges^  called  bailies^  of 
whom  there  is  one  in  every  parish,  who  has  power  to  hold 
courts,  and  determine  civil  causes,  according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  to  the  value  of  l€s.  8d.  Sterling.     All  contests 
of  a  higher  import  are  decided  by  the  sheriff  or  steward 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  his  deputy,  at  Kirkwall,  of 
by  the  other  courts  that  have  supreme  jurisdiction  in  Sco(-^ 
}and 
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Havucg  said  so  much  upon  th^  subject  of  Orkney^  we  General  dc^ 
account  it  less  necessary  to  give  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  more  northern  or  Shetland  Isles,  The  political  his- 
tory and  present  situation  of  both  these  clusters  of  islands, 
with  regard  to  the  tenures  by  which  landed  property  is 
held,  is  the  same.  The  Shetland  have  in  all  ages  followed 
the  destiny  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  The  same  Harold  Harfa- 
gcr.  King  of  Norway,  who  conquered  the  one,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  other  also  :  theEarls  of  Orkney,  at  all 
times,  held  the  Shetland  Isles  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
domain.  When  Orkney  was  given  up  to  the  king  of 
Scotland  by  the  Danish  monarch,  Shetland  went  along 
with  it.  The  Earl  of  Morton  acquired  the  superiority  of 
Shetland  along  with  that  of  Orkney  ;  and  Lord  Durdas  at 
present  holds  the  right  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  F  mtIs 
of  Orkney  to  certain  rents  and  payments,  or  feu-duties, 
'*  from  all  the  proprietors  of  these  islands. 

The  Shetland  Islands  are  situated  in  latitude  60  and  61®» 
They  consist  of  about  seventeen  inhabited  islands,  and  a 
number  of  lesser  ones,  called,  as  in  Orkney,  Holmsy  dedicated 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  The  prindpal  island  Mainland 
is  here,  as  in  Orkney,  called  the  Mainland,  and  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  whole  territory  than  in  Orkney, 
The  Mainland  is  no  less  than  sixty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  in  some  places  it  is  upwards  of  twelve 
9liles  in  breadth.  It  projects  into  the  sea  with  a  va;i»t  mul« 
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Oeoer^De-titude  of  irregular  promontories;  and  is  oo  all  sides  s« 

•oriptioo.  ,  ^ 

\m  i\  I. '  deeplj  indented  with  numerous  bajs  and  barboursy  that 
no  part  of  it  lies  above  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Thus 
the  territprj-  may  be  considered  as  whollj  maritime.  Tho 
next  island  in  point  of  magnitude  is  the  Island  of  Yell, 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Mainland,  It  is  twentj 
miles  long  and  nearly  twelve  broad.  The  coast  is  bold  and 
rockjy  intersected  by  several  bays,  or,  as  they  are  here 
called,  Voes,  which  form  safe  harbours.  The  chief  of  these 
are  called  Hamtia  Voe^  Burra  Foe,  and  Mid  Tell  Voe^ 
The  surface  is  pretty  level,  with  several  small  lakes. 
Unit,  which  are  the  sources  of  a  few  rivulets.  Unst  is  the  most 
porthem  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  most  northern  ter* 
ritory  belonging  to  the  British  empire  ;  and  for  that  reason 
may  be  accounted  deserving  of  special  notice.  Its  form  is 
of  an  irregular  oblong  figure.  In  comparison  with  the  o« 
ther  Shetland  Isles,  Unst  is  reckoned  level,  yet  its  surface 
is  diversified  by  several  extensive  and  moderately  high 
hills.  Vallafiel,  rising  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  its 
southern  extremity,  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to.  tha 
western  coast,  and,  tmder  diflTerent  names,  to  the  very. 
northern  point.  Saxaforth,  a  hill  of  considerable  height, 
iind  the  highest  in  the  island,  lies  towards  its  northern  end. 
Crossfield  stands  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  at  right  anglei^ 
to  Vallafield.  Vordhill  stretches  out  parallel  tp  the  east 
coast.  Tracts  of  level  ground  are  inter^rsed  among  thesp 
hills.  The  highest  of  the  hills  are  still  covered  with  mosa 
or  black  peat-earth  to  the  depth  of  some  feet.  On  such  a$ 
are  lower  (and  there  are  several  besides  these  which  have 
been  enumerated),  the  mosses  have  been  exhausted,  and 
the  bare  rocks  appear  here  and  there  through  a  thin  layer 
of  mould  covered  with  a  green  dry  sward,  which  yxeldf 
excellent  pasture.  The  hill  of  Saxaforth  is  not  less 
fb^  7Q0  feet  hi|;li»  and  may  be  9^^  fourteen  lefguc^  vX 
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the  coast.    Vallafield  rises  to  the  height  of  6oa  feet.  The^enff^I^ 
island  is  intersected b^  no  rivers^  but  contains  (in  proportion  / 

to  its  extent  at  least)  many  small  fresh  water  lakes.  Loch 
Cliff  is  two  miles  long,  and  nearlj  half  a  mile  broad.  The 
scenery  is  pleasant  along  its  banks.  A  chain  of  smaller 
lochs  rans  from  Cliff  to  the  soothem  end  of  the  island^ 
The  sea-coast  of  Unst  being  broken  and  indented  by  S9 
many  bays  and  creeks,  its  extent  cannot  be  easily  ascer« 
tained ;  nor  has  any  accurate  measorement  of  it  been  yet 
attempted.  Several  isle^  are  scattered  here  and  there  a« 
round  it.  AU  the  shores  exposed  to  the  main  oceap,  but 
especially  the  headlands,  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  fathoms.  The  shores  of  the  bays  and  harbours 
^in  are  low,  shelving,  and  sandy.  The  longest  i9j  in 
the  island  of  Unst  is  nineteen  hours  fifteea  minutes,  and  of 
consequence  the  shortest  day  is  four  hours  and  Corty^ve 
minutes. 

The  Island  of  Bressay  is  about  four  miles  long  and  two^emtjAc, 
broad.  It  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mainland  by  a  strait 
called  Bressay  Sound.  This  sound  forms  dne  of  the  bent 
harbours  in  the  world.  Here  the  Dutch  herring  fleet  was 
accustomed  to  rendezvous  about  the  middle  of  June  till 
their  country  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  they  were 
involved  in  war  with  Britain.  Adjoining  to  Bressay,  and 
on  the  south-east  side  of  it,  is  the  small  Island  of  Noss, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  To 
the  south  of  the  Island  of  Noss  there  is  a  rock  or  holm, 
perpendicular  on  all  sides,  and  about  150  feet  high.  The 
opposite  rock  on  the  island  is  of  the  same  height,  and  dis» 
tant  from  the  other  240  feet.  The  holm,  which  is  quite 
Jevel  at  the  top,  produces  excellent  grass,  and  maintains  a 
number  of  sheep  during  the  summer  season.  Notwith* 
standing  the  perpendicular  precipices  which  xnade  it  inac* 
cessible  ou  all  sides^  the  apparent  ridmess  of  the  pasture 
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CenendDe-and  the  number  of  sea-fowls  which  breed  upon  it,  tnanj 
'"  ^  '  years  ago  induced  the  proprietor  to  endeavour  to  fall  on 
some  means  of  passing  between  the  island  and  it.  Ac« 
cordingly  a  daring  islander  attempted  to  climtup,  and  suc- 
ceeded. He  fixed  posts  in  the  ground  about  two  feet  and 
B  half  from  each  other  ;  and  having  ropes  stretched  across 
to  corresponding  posts  on  the  island,  a  wooden  cradle^ 
which  slides  along  the  ropes,  affords  a  safe  conveyance  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  holm.  The  adventurer  who 
first  ascended  the  rock  would  not  take  the  benefit  of  re« 
turning  by  the  cradle,  but  attempting  to  remrn  the  way 
he  came  op,  fell  down  and  was  killed.  The  islands  of 
Barra  and  House  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Main- 
landy  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  sound.  They  lie  so 
near  to  one  another  that  there  is  a  communtcation  betweeti 
them  by  a  bridge.  They  are  about  four  miles  long  and 
nearly  one  broad.  Havora,  another  small  island,  is  situa- 
aled  ftbout  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Burra  and  Papa 
on  the  north-west.  Besides  these  are  a  variety  of  other 
joconsiderable  isles,  as  Trendary,  Fetlar,  Papastow,  Mei- 
kle  and  Little  Rho,  Skerries,  &c.  The  whole  islands  that 
Slave  any  inhabitants  amount  to  seventeen,  but  they  con- 
tain little  that  deserves  particular  description.  The  island 
^1^  of  Foula,  however,  or  Fule,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ultima  Tbule  of  the  ancients,  not 
only  from  the  mere  analogy  of  the  name,  but  also  from 
more  undoubted  testimony  ;  for  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the 
Roman  general  Agricola,  regarding  his  victories  and  the 
distance  to  which  he  penetrated  northward,  thus  expresses 
himself:  **  Invenit  domuitque  insulas  quas  vdcant  Orca- 
des  despectaque  Thule."  Now,  Fcmla,  which  is  high 
ground^  is  easily  seen  in  a  clear  dny  trom  the  northern 
part  of  the  Orkneys.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  length, 
^d  ooif  and  a  half  in  breadtlu  It  is  situated  nearly  twpnty 
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miles  distaot  from  any  land  to  the  westward  of  the  dos^Geq^ralD^ 
lers  of  Orkney  and  of  Shetland ;  to  whieh  last  it  is  politi- 
cally annexed.  It  is  very  bold  and  steep  towards  the 
west ;  ahd  the  only  landing  place,  which  is  called  Ham^ 
lies  on  the  east  side^  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  fishing 
station. 

These  islands,  though  much  neglected  on  account  of^naiu 
their  remote  situation  and  other  disadvantages,  contain 
nearly  as  much  land  as  the  Orkneys,  and  are  compute^  to 
be  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  Dutch  Provinces,  which 
;it  one  period  made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in  Europe^ 
The  islands  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  mountainous ; 
thopgbf  at  the  same  time,  their  surfape  is  high,  irregulaX|i 
hilly,  and  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  moors  and  mos* 
p^ ;  and  their  coast  is  bold.  In  general,  the  piountaina 
;u:e  less  in  the  islands  towards  the  north.  Jn  the  parish 
pf  North  Mevan,  which  is  a  peninsula  belonging  to  the 
Mainland,  is  th«  highest  hill  in  the  islands.  It  is  called Higheit 
Rona's  Hill.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  JJJ^J^ 
It  was  found  by  geometrical  mensuration  to  be  3944  feet 
?bove  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  exhibited  an  extensive,  noble,  and  pleasing  prospect^ 
fifty  miles  at  least  in  every  direction,  having  the  ocean  for 
a  horizon.  The  numerous  islands  scattered  beneath,  and 
curiously  intersected  by  the  sea,  and  often  a  distant  view 
of  vessels,  which  frequent  these  coasts  in  the  summer  sea-, 
son,  afford  a  prospect  infinitely  diversified  and  agreeable. 
On  the  highest  eminence  there  is  a  house  constructed  of 
four  large  stones,  and  two  covering  the  top  for  a  roof, 
under  which  six  or  seven  persons  may  sit.  It  is  called  the 
.watch-house ;  and  was  probably  used  in  ancient  times  to 
give  notice  of  the  enemy  or  any  approaching  danger.  A 
pyramidal  tower  of  small  stones  is  erected  on  the  top  of 
it.    This  hill  is  9.  l^^d-a^rk  to  the  fishers  all  round  thp 
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<^^»^  eomitrj,  and  generally  the  first  land  teen  by  shipt  if  they 
fall  to  the  west  of  the  countiy  combg  from  their  northern 
Tojages. 

On  the  sea^coast  a  great  part  of  the  slwre  is  in  many 
places  formed  bj  bold  and  inaccessible  rocks,  particalarlf 
towards  the  west  or  north* western  side  of  the  Mainland. 
For  example,  in  the  parish  of  North  Mevan,  which  forms 
the  northern  district  of  the  Mainland^^ne  rock  is  rsmark- 
mble  as  rising  perpendicular  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  few  miles  distanoe 
has  the  appearance  of  a  ship  with  all  her  sails  set.  It 
makes  a  good  direction  for  vessels  coming  into  Hillswick 
harbour,  keeping  to  the  east  of  that  rode  and  half  way 
from  the  shore.  Near  to  tiiis  are  two  very  high  pillai:s, 
on  which  the  large  kind  of  cormorants  nestle  ;  and,  i^at 
is  remarkable,  only  successively,  for  die  rock  that  is  pos« 
sessed  by  them  one  year  is  deserted  the  next,  and  returned 
to  again  after  being  a  year  unpossessed.  In  this  manner 
have  these  rocks  been  occupied  from  time  immemorial. 
Both  rocks  are  inaccessible.  These  inmiense  pillars  are  of  the 
same  materials  with  the  crags  on  the  shore,  which  are  of 
a  stupendous  height,  and  seem  to  have  been  separated  by 
the  force  of  the  waves  rather' than  by  volcanoes  or  any 
other  eruptionst  There  is  a  holm  called  Dorholn)^  from 
a'  remaikable  arch  passing  through  its  centre,  which  is 
very  lofty  aqd  spacious,  and  under  which  boats  fish  ;  and 
there  is  an  opening  from  the  top,  which  gives  light  to 
those  below*  Next  to  this  is  the  Holi|i  and  Isle  of  Sten* 
ness,  which  abound  with  kittywakes,  filling  every  pro- 
jection and  every  hole  which  can  afford  them  any  sheU 
ter.  The  new-fledged  young  are  much  esteemed  as  de- 
licate food,  and  taken  in  great  plen^.  To  the  northward 
of  this  is  a  rock,  the  summit  of  which  has  never  been 
trodden  by  man,  and  is  called  the  Maiden  Skerry,    la 
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the  snmmer  season  it  is  occupied  by  the  largest  or  black-  C^»«^ 
backed  gulls,  who  nestle  on  it  undisturbed.  About  two 
miles  from  this  shore  there  is  a  large  and  high  rock  call- 
ed  Ocean  Skerry.  It  is  a  good  direction  for  ships  from 
the  north  y  if  wanting  a  harbour.  Under  it  the  fishing 
boats^  with  easterly  winds,  are  happy  to  reach  a  place 
which  wiU  give  them  leave  to  rest  upon  their  osurs. 

There  is  a  large  natural  cave  in  the  island  of  Papa  thatO 
has  three  entrances,  through  which  the  sea  cbba  and 
tows.  It  is  so  wide  as  to  allow  a  large  boat  to  enter 
witl&  the  oars  at  full  length  on  each  side,  and  becomes 
gradually  larger  as  one  advances  towards  the  centre^ 
where  it  is  beautifully  arched.  The  direction  being 
crooked,  h  is  dark  in  the  middle  ;  a  circumstance  which 
seldom  fails  to  strike  with  awe  the  mind  of  the  beholder* 
The  least  noise  increases  the  solemn  impression.  It  di« 
vides  into  several  apartments.  Beyond  the  centre  there 
is  a  small  aperture  in  the  top,  that  admits  a  feeble  light 
for  the  direction  of  the  boat. 

Around  the  coast  of  Unst  are  several  remarkable  na« 
tural  caves.  At  Sha  there  is  one^  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  natural  pillars  of  .an  octagonal  figure.  At 
Burnt  Frith  there  are  a  number  of  caves  openingirom  the 
sea,  and  running  backwards  under  the  hills.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  too  low  and  narrow  to  admit  a  boat,  but 
are  not  accessible  by  any  other  means.  One  only  is  vi^ 
sxted  once  a- year,  and  plundered  of  the  seals  by  which  it 
is  frequented*  Eastward  from  the  Bay  of  Burra  Fi  ith^ 
vnder  an  arm  of  the  hill  of  Saxaforth,  there  is  a  grand 
natural  arch,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  boat  to  row  through 
it,  300  feet  in  length  and  of  considerable  height.  A  short 
way  eastward  from  this  there  is  another^  but  of  a  less 
magnificent  appearance* 
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There  arfc  ftboet  twentj  large  proprietors,  mod  a  coasi^ 
derable  number  of  small  ones,  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
The  land'.rent  of  the  whole  is  said  to  be  about  L.SOOO^^r 
amumt  ^  but  the  rent  of  his  lands  forms  always  the  small- 
est part  of  the  revenue  of  a  Shetland  laird.  As  the  whole 
territory  is  maritime;  every  proprietor  is  concerned  in  the 
fisheries,  and  his  tenants  are  his  fishermen ;  a  circumstance 
which,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  greatly  affects  the 
state  of  the  common  people. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil  in  the  Shetland  Islands ; 
often  deep  moss  with  a  sandy  bottom ;  sometimes  the  moss 
or  peat  is  only  about  a  foot  deep  over  a  stratum  of  clay. 
That  part  of  the  land  which  has  been  longest  under  cul« 
tivation  consists,  in  general^  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  small 
stones.  When  the  substratum  is  Umestone,  the  grounds 
are  much  more  fertile,  and  the  crops  are  earlier.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  25,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
about  23,000  of  meadow  and  good  pasture,  in  Shetland  ; 
f>ut  as  these  islands  are  only  cultivated  along  the  sea-coast^ 
the  ground  employed  in  husbandry  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  waste  and  uncultivated  parts.  The  present  extent 
of  the  arable  ground  might  be  quadrupled,  and  in  some 
places  made  tenfold  by  labour  and  exertion. 
Cropi#  The  only  grains  cultivated  are  that  sort  of  barley 
known  under  the  name  of  bear  or  big,  and  a  small  kind 
of  black  or  grey  oat.  The  rotation  of  crops  in  the  in- 
field, or  better  kind  of  arable  land,  is  as  follows :  First 
year,  oats  ;  second  year,  bear  with  dung  ;  third  year,  po- 
tatoes and  oats^  The  land!  occupied  by  potatoes  and  oats 
the  third  year  is  manured  for  bear  the  next  season.  Fal^ 
lowing  is  not  practised ;  so  that,  in  general,  there  is  a 
plentiful  crop  of  weeds ;  the  potatoe  crops  being  the  only- 
one  that  can  at  all  tend  to  "clean  the  ground.  Sea.  weed 
is.  much  used  as  a  manure,  sometimes  by  itself,  but  oft* 
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eoer  imzed  in  small  dunghils  with  earth  or  dah^  front  the  AfciicuK 
eyres  or  cow-houses.  In  general,  however,  Tery  little  '^  ^  * 
attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of  dunghils.  Although 
limestone  abounds  in  manj  parts  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  plenty  of  peats  or  turf  for  burning  it,  yet  lime  is 
seldom  used  as  a  manure.  In  the  very  few  instances 
where  it  has  been  tried,  it  was  found  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit, especially  on  poor  mossy  soil,  which  is  commonly 
overrun  with  sorrel,  against  which  lime  is  the  best  pre- 
ventative. 

Carts  are  not  used,  except  two  or  three  by  gentlemen,  iiwtnmMBli 
for  the  best  of  aU  reasons,  that  in  Shetland  there  are  no  ^^'"^ 
roads  made  by  art.  They  are  less  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  country  being  in  aU  directions  intersected  by  long 
narrow  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sea.  The  ploughs  are  of  a 
very  simple  construction,  being  probably  die  sort  that 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  even,  in 
ancient  times,  over  the  European  world.  These  ploughs 
are  made  of  a  small  crooked  piece  of  wood,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  fixed  a  slender  pliable  piece  of  oak  that  is  fast- 
ened to  the  yokes  laid  across  the  necks  of  the  oxen.  The 
man  who  holds  the  plough  walks  by  its  side,  and  directs 
it  with  a  stilt  or  handle  fixed  on  the  top  of  it.  The  dri- 
ver,  if  he  can  be  so  called,  goes  before  the  oxen,  and  puUs 
them'  on  by  a  rope  tied  round  their  horns;  and  some 
people  with  spades  follow  the  plough  to  level  the  furrow 
and  break  the  clods.  A  man  may  bear  this  plough  to 
any  distance  in  one  hand.  The  other  implements  of  hus« 
bandry  are  all  of  the  meanest  construction.  Owing  to  the 
amallness  of  the  farms,  the  ground  is  frequently  delved 
instead  of  ploughed.  The  spades,  however,  are  so  small 
and  ill  made,  that  two  or  three  persons  can  hardly  turn 
over  as  much  ground  as  could  easily  be  done  by  one  good 
workman  with  a  spade  of  a  better  foriOf  When  the  extent  of 
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Agncnl-  ftie  fanh  will  admit  of  a  plough,  oxen  are  mofe  generallf 
used  than  horses. 

The  seed'time  commonlj  begins  about  the  middle  of 
March,  but  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    It 
Is  earliest  in  the  parishes  of  Tiogwall,  Whiteness,  WeeSi* 
dale,  and  Dunrossness,  where  the  soil  is  drier  than  in 
most  other  places,  and  in  general  has  a  limestone  bottom. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the  time  of  harvest^ 
so  various  are  the  seasons  in  so  high  a  latitude.     Some^ 
times  the  crop  is  gathered  in  before  the  20th  of  Septem« 
ber ;  at  other  times,  in  less  favourable  years,  the  harvest 
is  not  over  before  the  beginning  of  November.     When 
the  harvests  are  so  late,  there  is  little  food  for  man,  and 
the  fodder  for  the  cattle  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  the 
erop.    Even  that  is  often  so  much  damaged  bj  the  raiosi 
that  it  cannot  afford  either  a  wholesome  or  nourishing 
food  for  any  species  of  stock.   The  land  is  almost  wholly 
in  open  fields,  there  being  but  few  inclosures.     The  very 
small  proportion  of  land  that  is  under  cultivation  is  divi« 
ded,  but  the  extensive  hill  pastures  remain  in  common. 
There  have  been  many  proposals  for  dividing  these  com<« 
mons ;  but  hitherto  no  efiectual  step  has  been  taken,    in* 
deed,  under  the  present  Shetland  system,  a  division  could 
be  attended  with  very  little  advantage ;  for  unless  the  sheep 
and  cattle  were  attended  by  proper  shepherds,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  confine  the  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  within 
any  prescribed  boundaries^  Some  of  the  waste  lands  might 
be  improved  ;  in  some  places  they  might  be  made  to  carry 
crops  of  barley  and  oats,  the  only  grabs  of  which  the  cli« 
te  seems  to  admit.  A  great  part  might  do  doubt,  in  a  dif- 
ferent climate,  be  planted  to  advantage  $  but  there  has 
not  as  yet  been  any  proper  attempt  made  to  ascertain  that 
important  point,  whether  trees  can  grow  in  Shetland.  Cer-k 
tain  it  is,  they  have  once  grown  there,  as  the  roots  of  trifi 
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iMre  still  ibvnd  in  many  of  the  bogs  wui  mosses.  Noliiinf, 
howcrcTy  is  attempted  in  plantings  from  a  rooted  pie- 
jndioe  that  trees  cou]4  not  thriTe  under  soeh  a  dtmatc^ 
end  where  tht j'are  so  mnch  exposed  to  the  tea^psajr* 
At  present  the  fishing  is  all  in  all ;  and  «o  long  as  tfan 
tage  conttnnes,  it  is  hardlj  to  be  hoped  that  aajr  ftfoctoal 
improvement  of  the  soil  will  ever  be  attempted  by  At 
proprietors.  They  consider  the  fishing  sl^  yieldinjf  an  im« 
mediate  profit ;  whereas  any  attempt  to  improve  ^die  toil 
toiild  only  afford  a  distant  prospect  of  gain,  and  oonse* 
^ttently  is  less  attractive. 

As  ali-eady  mentioned,  there  are  no  roads  in  SimtU 

land^  either  pnblib  or  parochial.    The  traveller  goes  oa 

Ins  yuzj^  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  along  Ae  looW 

j^ths  made  through  the  hills  by  the  repeated  treading 

bf  the  ftheep,  %lc  which  pasture  at  large.     The  smaH 

Iborse^  the  t>reed  of  these  islands^  keep  their  feet  ama»i 

kingly  well  in  the  narrow  paths;  but  the  inhabitant  tX 

toy  other  country  would  hardly  trust  himself  on  horse* 

Vack  along  the  greater  part  of  the  Shetland  roads.     The 

Haldves,  so  far  from  attempting  any  ntw  improvements  of 

toads,  never  pay  the  least  attention  to  that  article.     The 

farmhouses  are  generally  mean,  byt  not  more  so  than 

might  be  expected  from  the  general  smalloess  of  the  farms* 

The  offices  are  in  general  despicable ;  and  no  wonder* 

The  landlord  builds  the  dwelling-house  at  his  own  tx^ 

pence }  the  tenant  must  be  at  the  cxpence  of  building  an4 

keeping  4e  repair  what  office*hou$es  may  be  necessary. 

These  are  always  erected  by  the  tenant  in  the  easiest  way 

possible,  because  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  may  en« 

Joy  them ;  ^e  may  be  removed  next  year.     There  -ave 

very  few  written  leases  granted  in  Shetland.    The  gene« 

nd  covenant  between  landlord  and  ten^t  is,  that  the  te- 

pantihall  adventure  in  fishing  fcr.behoof  of  his  landteiA 

Vol.  V,  I 
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AaHmk.  30  long iu  he  possesses  the  farm.    Any  failure  of  this  ii 
the  forerunner  of  a  removal.     When  lands  are  let  to  a  te- 
sant^  no  stipulations  are  made  as  to  the  mode  of  agricul- 
ture j  he  maj  impoverish^  or  he  maj  improve  the  ground; 
00  question  i^  asked  on  this  head  bj  the  pi^prietor. 
Animalii      It^is  well  known  that  the  domestic  animals  of  this 
countrj'are  the  sniallest  of  anj  in  the  dominions  belong- 
ing  to  the  British  crown.    This  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
Bcantittess  of  their  food.     Neither  artificial  grasses  nor 
green  crops.are  cultivated^  nor  are  there  any  inclosures  ca» 
capable  of  protecting  such  crops  from  the  muUitude  of 
^eep,  cattky  and  horses,  which  pasture  on  the  conuuons 
in  winter  unattended  by  any  herdsman.     The  different 
kinds  ot  stodc.  might  certainly  be  improved  by  proper 
care  in  the  breeders ;  but  very  little  attention  has  hi^ 
therto  beeb  paid  to  any  improvement,  except  by  attempt^- 
ing  the  introduction  of  breeds  from  other  countries,,  which 
has  not  been  attepded  with  much  success*     The  climate  ijs 
iinfavourable  to  animals  brought, from  warmer  regions. 
'.The  scanty  herbage  in  summer,  and  the  general  scarcity 
fif  fodder  in  winter,  seem  to  be  much  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  larger  breeds  than  those  now  in  the  islands^  unleu 
accompanied  by  other  agricultural  improvements.     Some 
.attempts  made  to  introduce  breeds  of  sheep  from  England 
and  Scotland  have  been  followed  with  the  most  ruinous 
consequences,  by  bringing  over  two  fata),  distempers,  the 
rot  and  blindness,  never,  before  known  among  the  Shet- 
.land  sheep. 
Honct.  -     Great  numbers  of  horses  are  bred  here  :  they  are  of  a 
.v^y  small  size,  the  least  from  nine. to  ten  hands  high, 
•  the  larger  eleven  hand^.     They  are  full  of  spirit,  and  can 
bear  fatigue  much  better  in  proportion  than  larger  horses. 
.  rhey  are  evidently  the  .^fo^way  horse,  reduced  in  ^ize 
,  by  scanty  fare.     They  are  aever  put  into  a  house,  i^or  re« 
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btive  HBJ  food  except  what  the j  gather  from  tbe.groaQd*  Aolmak 
Their  priacipal  usie  is  bringing  home  peat  for  fuel. 

.The  cows  of  Shetland  are  also  of  a  small  size  ;  buL.io  Horned  cat* 
'^pomt  of  ^hape,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Western  Higjblaads 
of  S(X>tland.  When  fat»  some  of  the  cows  will,  weigh 
from  two  to  three  hundred  weight,  and  some  of  the  jDxea 
from  three  to  four  hundred  weight ;  but  the  common  nut 
is  much  smaller.  The  quantitj  of  milk  which,. these 
bows  yield  is  not  very  considerable.  When  nEiilk,ect.ihivi<^ 
a-dajy  thej  give  a  Scottish  chopin  (aa  English  qjosfi) 
each  time.  Both  in  summer  and  winter  thej  are  k^;pt  p, 
the  house  every  night.  Not  having  plenty  of  straw  fqg^ 
litter,  that  defect  is  supplied  with  heathy  and  spmetime^  .  .  i 
with  peat  dust.  These  cattle  have  but  little  food  either 
summer  or  winter.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  a(^ 
that  the  cows  should,  give  little  milk,  a^d  that  tbe  oxea 
should  do  little  work.  The  only  places  they  h^e>,calcuu** 
lated  to  fatten  cattle  for  the  butcher^  are  the  st^all  tries,  *  « 
6t  bolms,  that  are  uninhabited.  .Most  of  them  proi^uce 
fine  succulent  pasture,  where  cattle  that  were  forfoeriy  09 
scanty  allowance  sQpn  becopie  very  fat.  It  is  probable 
Ifcat  their  cows  were  either  more  .nuQuerous  formerly,  .or 
yielded  more  milk  than  at  present  -,  for  more  than  one 
half  of  the  land- rents  were  of  old  paid  in  butter,  though 
now  in  general  converted  into  money.  It  is. said  that 
there  are  dO^OOOcows  in  Shetland,  lOOO  oxen,  and  10,000 
young  cattle  ;  making  in  all  41,000  head.  They  make 
very  little  cheese  in  Shetland  ;  and  man^  of  their  people 
are  yet  ignorant  how  to  manufacture  it.  The  method  ofButtcBi 
making  butter  is  as  follows  ;  They  put  all  the  milk  t)»ey 
can  spsur  into  a  chum,  which  in  two  or  three  days  be- 
comes full  'f  they  then  churn  it  s  and  when  th^  butter  is 
about  to  separate  from  the  serum,  some  red-hot  stones  are 
thrown  is,  and  the  churning  is  ccmtioued  till  the  butter 

I  2 
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Animali.  -separate  and  float  at  top.  When  they  hare  taken  tlie 
butter  out  of  the  churn,  the  more  attentive  dairy  maid^ 
wash  it  completely  and  salt  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  thc^ 
Shetland  butter  carefully  made  is  equal  to  any  that  cas 
1>e  f6uild  in  any  country ;  but  when  naade  in  part  pay« 
ment  of  rent,  it  is  bad  to  a  proverb.  The  butter  milk, 
liere  cdled  bettacb,  is  boiled,  and  whatever  floats  above  it 
taken  off  and  used  for  Cood ;  the  remunder,  which  they 
'fcidl  bland,  is  their  ordinary  drink.  Some  of  it  is  kept  till 
'iflrititer  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  very 
ttrholesotne,  and.  In  particular^  useful  to  those  wh<T  live  s» 
tnueh  upon  fish. 

Great  numbers  of  hogs  are  bred  in  Shetland.  They 
Isre  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  in  Scotland,  and  arepar^ 
ticularly  distinguished  for  the  shortness  of  their  baok« 
They  are  easily  fed,  and  might  be  made  of  much  greater 
'use  to  the  inhabitants  than  they  are  at  present. 

^^'^^  The  most  important  part  of  the  live  stock  of  these 
islands  is  their  sheep*  It  is  now  pretty  clearly  asoertamed, 
'that  the  celebrated  Shetland  breed  of  sheep  came  originally 
from  Denmark  and  Norway  along  with  the  first  advea« 
turers,  who  settled  in  those  islands  many  centuries  ago.  It 
is  calctilated  that  there  are  from  110,000  to  120,00^ 
'sheep  in  the  Shetland  islands.  These  valuable  animab 
produce  more  profit  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle. '  Were  they  properly  attended  to,  both  the^quantity 
and  ihe  value  of  their  wool  might  be  greatly  augmented. 

Wool  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  Shetland  wool,  the  follow-* 
ing  remarks  are  made.  **  It  would  appear  that  the  perma« 
neht  fineness  of  the  wool  depends  entirely  upon  the  breed 
of  sheep ;  for  on  the  same  pasture,  and  in  the  very  same 
iclimate,  sheep  with  tht  finest  and  with  the  coarsest  wed 
are  maintained  ;  insomuch  that  from  the  wool  of  the  same 
flacky  some  stockings  worth  two  guineas  per  pair^  ani 
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•thefs  worth  less  Utasi  fmtrptnce^  are  produced.  It  would  Anlmala. 
appear  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sheep  producing  fine 
wool  to  be  found  in  these  islands :  One  known  by  the 
name  qf  the  kindly  dkeepy  whose  whole  bodj  almost  is  co* 
vered  with  it ;  another,  whose  wool  is  fine  about  the  neck 
only,  and  other  particular  parts  of  the  bodj.  The  colour 
of  the  fine  wool  also  varies^  sometimes  being  of  a  pure 
white^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  softest  and  most  silky; 
at  other  times  of  a  light  grey,  sometimes  of  a  black,  and 
sometimes  of  a  russet  colour.  The  sheep  producing  this 
wool  are  of  a  breed  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
might  be  called  beaver  sheep  ;  for,  like  that  animal,  many 
of  them  haye  long  hairs  growing  amongst  the  wool, 
which  coTer  and  shelter  it  \  and  the  wool  is  a  species  of 
£ne  fur  resembling  down,  which  grows  in  some  measure 
vnder  the  protection  of  the  hair  with  which  the  animal  is 
rovered.  Tour  committee  understand  that  the  sheep  pro* 
4ucing  this  fine  wool  are  of  the  hardiest  nature ;  are  never 
boused,  nor  kept  in  any  particular  pasture :  and  that  in 
the  winter  season  they  are  often  so  pinched  for  food,  that 
many  of  them  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  sea-ware  dri* 
ven  upon  the  shore.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  the 
healthiest  sheep  are  thos^  which  live  constantly  upon  the 
bills,  and  never  touch  the  sea-ware.  I#ast]y,  It  appears 
that  the  Shetland  sheep  are  never  dipt  or  shorn  $  but  that 
about  the  beginning  of  June  the  wool  is  pulled  off  j( which 
IS  done  without  the  smallest  pain  or  injury  to  the  animal), 
leaving  the  long  hairs,  as  already  mentioned,  which  shel- 
ter the  young  wool,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  animal 
warm  and  comfortable  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  cold 
imd  piercing  winds  may  occasionally  be  expected  in  so 
northern  a  latitude." 

The  same  committee  reported  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe,  ^  That  some  remains  of  the  same  breed  of  sheep 
may  still  be  found  ^a  t|i^  Western  Isl^nds^  and  ^rhaps  in 
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^Anmuk  some  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  where  tbq 
native  race  of  the  mountains  have  not  been  contaminated 
by  a  connection  and  intercourse  with  animals  of  an  infe- 
rior species  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  i^ool,  and 
which  are  Valuable  principally  for  their  carcases." 

The  native  breed  of  Shetland  sheep  are  in  general  very 
hardy,  and  of  a  much  wilder  temper  than  any  other.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  such  as  pasture  in  the 
small  and  uninhabited  islands  called  holms.  The  pasture  on 
these  holms  is  very  dry,  and  abounds  in  rich  grasses  and 
wild  herbs,  which  render  the  sheep  that  are  kept  in  them 
more  spirited  and  fat,  and  wholesome,  than  those  fed  on  the 
hilly  pastures.  The  quality  of  the  Shetland  wool  is  in  ge- 
neral thought  to  be  affected  ip  some  measure  by  the  pasture 
on  which  the  sheep  are  fed.  The  rocky  pasture  (which  is 
generally  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  long  heather) 
J>roduces  sheep  of  a  strong  hardy  nature,  but  with  coarse 
fleeces,  and' much  varied  in  the  colour.  Tliis  sort  of  pas- 
ture is  found  to  produce  the  coarse  wool,  whether  found 
in  the  hill  grounds,  or  in  the  islands  or  holms.  The  sheep 
that  pasture  upon  what  passes  under  the  name  of  black- 
berry heather,  lobba,  and  niossy  pasture^  almost  always 
bear  the  finest  wool.  The  lobba  and  the  berry  heather  are 
preferred  for  feeding  sheep  ;  but  the  lobba  is  reckoned  ra- 
ther better  than  the  other.  It  resembles  oat-brier  in  its  ap- 
pearance,  is  very  long,  of  a  hard  substance,  and  is  in  bloom 
all  the  season.  It  is  seldom  entirely  covered  with  snow, 
because  of  its  length,  and  the  snow  dissolves  sooner  on  it 
than  on  the  grass  below  ;  and  on  that  account  is  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  sheep  when  deprived  of  every  other  re- 
source. The  native  or  kindly  breed,  which  bear  the  soft 
or  cottony  fleeces^  as  they  are  called,  are  rather  of  a  deli- 
cate nature.  Their  wool  is  short  and  open,  and  destitute 
of  a  covering  of  long  hairs  found  upon  the  coarse- woolled 
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liheep,  wliich  serves  to  screen  them  from  the  rain,  and  to 

preserve  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Thes© 

styft'Woolled  fleeces  are  very  often  lost,  aiKl  rubbed  oflTdu-- 

ring  the  winter,  or  earlj  in  the  spring ;  which,  it  is  sappo* 

sed,  might  be  prevented  by  clipping  or  shearing  the  sneep*. 

The  sea-coasts  of  Shetland  are  covered  with  sea-weed,  e-Sheepfedon 

speciallj  in  winter,  when  very  great  quantities  arc  throifcn***' 

ashore  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  and  tides.  The  sheep,  da- . 

ring  the  winter  season,  and  especially  while  the  ground  is 

eovered  with  snow,  devour  the  sea^weed  very  greediJy  ; 

ibd  often,  during  long  and  severe  snows,  they  have  little 

dse  to  live  on.     Nature  seems  to  have  imparted  to  them 

a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  times  at  which  this  food  may  ^ 

be  procured  ;  for  immediately  upon  the  tide  beginning  to 

fall^  the  sheep,  in  one  body,  run  di.  ectly  down  to  the  sea*. 

shores,  although  feeding  on  hills  several  milej  distant 

from  the  sea,  where  they  remain  till  the  tide  returns,  when 

they  retam  back  to  their  usual  haunts.     The  sheep  ar^ 

exposed  to  great  danger,  and  many >  are  frequently  lost,  by 

the  tides  carrying  them  off,  when  they  happen  to  go  down 

into  what  are  called  goei  or  coves^  being  very  often  unable 

to  get  up,  sometimes  from .  weakness  and  hunger,  and 

sbmetimes  from  the  steepness  of  the  rocks,  by  which 

means  they  remain  a  prey  to  the  next  tide,  which  sweeps 

them  off  Iti  numbers.     Where  sheep  are  so  wild  as  to  be 

taken  only  by  mean9  of  a  dog,  it  might  seem  extremely 

difficult  to  take  any  particular  one  out  of  a  large  number; 

but  those  in  the  practice  of  it  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  take 

• 

one  of  any  given  description  out  of  a  thousand.  Sheep* 
men  are-  commonly  sworn  to  fidelity  ia  their  office ;  and 
when  a  sheep  is  to-be  taken,  one  of  these  sets  out,  with 
his  dog  close  at  his  foot,  or  carrying  him  in  his  arms,  that 
the  sheep  may  allow  him  to  approach  i^ar  enough  to  dis« 
SOT^r  the  mark.     This  point  gained,  he  advances  ii&Ore 
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briskljt  when  the  flock  begin  to  break  ao4  firide  bcfim^ 
him ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  division  which  carries  witl^ 
it  the  marked  one  diminishes  in  nnmber,  it  increases  in  feac 
and  «peed.  The  man,  no  longer  eqoal  to  the  task,  assigns 
it  to  his  companion,  by  this  time  grown  impatient  to  ac( 
his  part.  Such  sheep  as  happen  to  be  now  before  the  dog 
begin  presently  to  breakinto  new  divisions,  while  the  sheep- 
man, keeping  a  sharp  eje  on  the  object  of  his  pursuit^ 
directs  every  motion  of  his  dog,  by  a  different  call,  by  the 
course  he  himself  takes,  or  even  by  the  waving  of  lus 
hand  ;  all  which  being  readily  understood  and  obeyed  bj. 
a  well*  trained  dog,  the  victim  is  seized,  and,  for  the  moa| 
part,  without  receiving  any  material  injury.  The  ^lore 
sagacious  sheep-dogs  trip  them  over,  by  laying  hold  of 
one  of  their  fore-kgs,  a^d  thereby  effectually  prevent 
them  .from  advancing  a  step  farther.  When  the  sheep* 
finds  himself  thus  overcome,  1^  cefues  all  further  effort, 
and  lies  almost  motionless  at  the -feet  of  the  dog  until  the 
sheepman  lay  hold  of  him. 

In  Shetland  they  have  &w  goats,  no  hares  or  foxes  \ 
and,  «Jn  general,  fen^  wild  or .  ravenous  creatures  of  any 
kind,  except  rati  and  mice,  which  are  found  on  a  few  o| 
the  islands.  The  tame  fowls  are  geese,  duoks,  pigeons, 
fowk  dtmghil  fowls,  and  a  few  turkeys.  The  wild  land»fbwla 
are  plover^  pigeons,  curlews  (commonly  called  whaap% 
snipes,  redshanks,  lierons,  torrics  (such  is  the  vulgar 
n^me),  black  heads,  eagles,  merlins,  goshawks,  ravens, 
crows,  aliens,  starlings,  grey  linnets,  larks,  sparrows^  ro« 
bins,  wrens,  horse-^gauks,  com-craiks,  land»larks,  a^ 
stone^chatters.  The  birds  of  passive  are  swans,  snow« 
flakes,  and  a  few  owls.  The  sea^fowls  that  haunt  these 
shores  are  auks  or  marrots,  gulls,  and  of  these  aereralvaii^ 
lieties ;  cormorants,  kittywakes,  tonmorries,  lyrei^  calIoo% 
wild  geeae,  ^ad  ember  geese.    The  eagles  called  the  Min 
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9re  yery  raveoons  and  destructive  tmong  the  lamb$  ;  an4  ^Q^^ 
fhe  ravens  and  frows  are  little  less  so^  at  least  in  propor-* 
tion  to  their  size.  Bj  th^  police  of  the  countrj,  a  rewar4 
ff  3s.  4d.  may  be  claimed  bj  everj  person  who  kills  aii 
^pe,  3d.  for  a  corbie  or  ravt^n,  and  2d.  for  a  crow*  These 
leward^  are  paid  by  the  commiss^mers  of  the  land-tax,  ^ 
tflght  of  the  heads  of  the  fowls  that  have  been  killed.  Al| 
the  friths  ^d  rocks  are  frequented  by  innumerable  flockt 
of  migratory  birds.  The  kitty  wakes  are^  however,  most 
numerous. .    Their  nests  are  placed  usually  upon   the  ^ 

heights  of  rocks,  and  pn  the  brink  of  precipices  60  q;; 
lOp  fitthoms  high,  and  in  many  places  projecting  aw&^y 
over  the  dept^  ))elow.  j^though  in  situations  seemingly 
so  inaccessible,  yet  thfpse  nests  aro  plundered  by  theinha^ 
bitants  in  spring  of  many  of  th^  eggs,  and  in  August  of 
the  young  fowls.  The  danger  attending  this  robbery  of 
the- nest  does  not  deter  the  pinnderprs.  They  sometimes 
fail  in  boats  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipices,  and  climb  up* 
wards ;  sometin^es  they  approach  t)ie  brink  fbove,  and  let 
each  other  down  by  ropes.  Even  at  night^^  so  fearless  are 
these  islanders,  they  will  wander  among  the  rocks  to  sur^*- 
prise  «the  old  fowls  upon  the  nests.  Th^  female  parent 
often  exhibits,  upon  such  occasions,  remarkable  proofs  of 
natural  Section,  beating  the  invader  with  b^r  wings, 
peeking  him  with  her  bill,  and  even  sufiering  herself  tp 
be  taken  upon  the  nest,  rather  than  desert  the  protectioo 
of  her  yo^ng.  The  eggs  and  carcases  of  these  fowls  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  vpon 
these  coasts  in  the  season  when  they  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  feathers  are  also  an  artifle  of  considerable  value* 

The  mineralogy  of  these  islands  is  not  of  great  import*  Mioor^ 
ance  in  a  political  or  general  point  of  view.    Unst,  whiich    ' 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  most  northern  of  the  isles,t 
l|bo!t^ds  in  im-stooe^  whi^j^howeverjihas  aoly^  been  ^ 
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.MSneral-   plied  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  same  island  affords  large 
*^'     veins  of  jasper,  some  pieces  of  which  are  bcautifwllj  varie* 
gated  with  black  and  green  shades  and  spots.  Rock  crystal, 
remarkable  for  its  purity  and  hardness,  has  likewise  beetf 
found  here.     A  beautiful  piece  of  garnet,  having  twelve 
equal  parallelogramic  siAes,  was  lately  picked  from  a  rock* 
Through  the  sparry  rocks,  cubical  bits  of  sulphur,  of  a 
bright  gold  colour,  are  often  found.     A  species  of  rough 
stone,  of  a  long  grain,  a  greyish  colour  in  appearance, 
somewhat  similar  to  decayed  wood,  fit  for  building,  and 
Veiy  suitable  for  lintels,  is  found  at  Munesr  and  Norwick. 
At  Litlagarth  there  is  a  vein  of  dark  brownish  freestone, 
of  a  very  durable  nature.  A  soft  stoue,  commonly  named 
ttemel^  and  fit  for  moulds,  is  also  among  those  which  this 
island  affords.     Great  plenty  of  white  spar,  or  perhaps 
quartz,  rounded  by  the  action  ^of  the  waves,  is  thfown 
upon  the  ^ea<-beach.     Some  specimens  of  a  greyish  slate 
have  been   tried,  but   no  quarries   of  it  are  wrought, 
limestone  abounds  at  Cliff;  from  which  the  vein  proceeds 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Lazaberness,  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  island.     The  whole  island  abounds 
in  clay  of  a  very  lough  quality,  and  apparently  very  fit 
for  bricks  or  pottery.    A  whitish  substance,  which  seems 
to  be  an  inferior  species  of  marl,  is  found  at  Maya  Sound. 
Substanees  which  seem  to  be  ocherous  or  bituminous  are 
also  to  be  seen  here  and  there  ;  and  matter  of  a  naphtha- 
lie  appearance  has  been  observed  upon  the  edges  of  some 
wells.     A  variety  of  beautiful  shells  are  scattered  upon 
the8e.shore8,  among  which  are  the  John-o-Groat*s  buckie 
and  the  unicornis  horn .   The  sponge  called  mermaids  glove 
is  ofoen  taken  up  upon  this  coast  by  the  fishermens  hooks* 
A  great  variety  of  corals,  brar.ohing  out  in  irregular  forms, 
16  likewise  found  here.     The  sea-apple  is  ateo  pleitteous. 
Abundance  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  tlie  island  of  Fetlar. 
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A  little  below  the  clergyman's  house^    there  is  a  loch  Miaenl.. 

0ff7« 

<which  throws  up  on  the  south-east  si^e,  when  the  win4  'm  ^  > 
blows  from  the  north- west,  a  kind  of  ferruginous  |>lack 
safid.  Near  the  loch,  on  the  rising  ground,  there  appears 
to  be  abundance  of  that  sort  of  ore ;  from  a  quantity  of  it 
the  magnet  extracts  five-eighths  of  the  whole.  There  are 
also  found  in  the  same  island  some  veins  of  copper  ore^ 
together  with  the  lapis  aslesticus  of  the  filamentous  kind, 
and  some  few  garnets,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fuller's 
earth,  and  pieces  of  rock  crystal  j  also  some  limestone, 
very  poor  in  quality,  one  small  vein  excepted.  Lime-  ' 
^one,  freestone,  or  slate,  however,  are  found  in  several  of 
the  islands  ;  but  in  general  the  slate  is  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity. Sevd'al  chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  some  quar- 
ters, but  none  of  them  are  accounted  of  any  importance. 
One  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lerwick. 

The  Shetland  Isles  contain  only  two  towns  or  villages,  vnbg«i. 
Lerwick  and  Scallaway.  Lerwick  is  situated  on  theLerwkkt 
Mainland,  is  the  capital  of  the  isles,  and  the  seat  of  the 
courts  held  by  the  sheriff-depute  or  steward-depute.  The 
town  stands  oU  the  spacious  harbour  called  Lerwick^  or 
Bressay  Sound,  and  derives  its  only  consequence  from 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  resort  of  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery,  which  make  this  bay  their  place  of 
rendezvous.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  a  small 
fortification,  called  Fort  Charlotte,  which  commands  the 
north  entry  to  Bressay  Sound,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a 
small  detachment  of  invalids.  The  town  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  is  irregularly  built,  but  containis 
some  good  houses,  with  a  small,  polite,  and  hospitable 
society.  In  Bressay  Sound,  or  Lerwick  harbour,  ves- 
•  sels  well  found  may  ride  at  all' seasons  in  perfect  safe- 
ty ;  and  what  renders  this  harbour  particularly  commo- 
dious, is  its  having  two  entries,  one  from  the  south  and 
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vghget.  another  from  the  norths  On  the  outside  of  fhe  north  ea* 
try  lies  a  sunk  rock,  called  the  Unicom.  When  the 
Earl  of  Bothw^  fled  to  Shetland,  the  Unicorn  man  of  war 
was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  him.  On  the  appearanoe  of 
^e  Unicorn,  his  ship^  then  lying  in  Bressay  Sound,  waa 
got  immediately  luider  weigh,  smd  sailed  out  at  the  north 
e^try,  followed  hard  by  the  other  ;  and  having  a  pilot  OQ 
boardygot  to  sea,  by  which  means  he  made  his  escape,  and 
landed  at  Norway ;  while  the  chasing  ship  was  wrecked 
on  that  rock,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Uni- 

ScaOawaj.  com«  ScaUaway,  which  stands  also  upon  the  Mainland, 
is  more  ancient  than  Lerwick,  but  it  is  an  extremely  trif* 
ling  village.  It  lies  on  the  south  coastn  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  in  60^  9'  north  latitude,  and  31'  west  longitude* 
Near  it  is  the  ancient  Castle  of  Scallaway,  built  by  One 
4>f  the  Earls  of  Orkney. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  these  islands,  especially  the 
buildings  called  Picts  bouses^  which  here  abound,  resem-» 
ble  those  of  Orkney,  of  which  enough  was  formerly  said^ 

PUhoS^        The  most  important  object  in  Shetland  consists  of  the 

*  fisheries.     The  boats  employed  in  the  cod,  ling,  and  tusk 

fishing,  go  out  at  twelve  o'clock  the  one  day,  and  do  not 
return  until  three,  and  sometimes  six,  th^  following  one. 
The  distance  they  go  is  from  five  to  twelve  leagues,  or 
until  they  lose  sight  of  the  land.  Their  siz^e  is  from  six** 
teen  to  nineteen  feet  long.  -  Those  on  the  west  side  of  the 
'  islands  are  of  the  largest  kind,  and  about  six  feet  wide  and 
four  and  a  half  deep,  but  so  light,  that  the  men  who  goi 
in  them  can  draw  them  up  some  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  size  of  boats  that  seems  to  be  the  best  calculated  for 
carrying  on  the-  fishing  to  advantage  is  thirty  feet  keel, 
ten  feet  wide,  and  five  deep,  with  a  deck  and  lug-sai]^  y 
their  mast  to  strike,  and  to  row  with  oars  in  calm  wca^ 
thf r  >  to  have  Ipn^  floors  and  dear  rit^s  fore  siod  aft. 
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Sir  Jdhn  Sinclair,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  >Wi«i«. 
the  Nortbera  Counties  and  Islands  of  Scotland/*  has  pub. ' 
lisfaed  the  following  account  of  the  number  of  boats  etq* 
ployed  in  the  islands  in  1707,  from  which  period  it  is 
supposed  not  to  have  materlallj  altered* 

NomberoC 

290  BoatS)  with  six  men  each,  employed  in  car^^ 

rying  on  the  fishery  at  sea         -  •         1740 

J  00  Ditto,  with  five  men  to  a  boat^  going  from 

five  to  ten  leagues  off        •  •  «  509 

00  Sitto,  with  four  men,  going  to  the  same  dis- 
tance, for  the  purpose  of  fishing  •  249 

J  50  Ditto,  with  two  old  men  and  two  boys,  that 

fi^h  among  the  islands        •         •         •        0O0 
Employed  in  curing  ti^e  fish  and  tlanspocting 

necessaries         i*         -        •        •        «        42# 

3500 

The  produce  of  the  fishery,  and  also  of  such  of  the  ar« 

tides  as  were  exported  at  the  same  period  from  these 

islands^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  specify. 

1100,000  Ling  fish,  at  L.50  per  thousand    -      L.10,000 

10,000  Cod  fish,  af  L«20  per  ditto      •        •  200 

•0,000  Tusk  fish^  at  L.12,  lOs,.  per  ditto      .      ,  i,aoo 

10,000  Seathfish,  atL«17,  lOs^perditto        .  175 


—mm 


300,000       .  L.11,375 

600  Barrels  of  oil,  at  40s,  per  barrel,  L,  1,200 
300  Ditto  of  butter,  at  50s.  -  $75 

50,000  Pairs   coarse  stockings,   at  6d. 

per  pair        -         .         .         1,250 
Rugs  and  fine  stockings         •  400 

400  Dakcr  calf-skins,  at  5s.  per  skin       100 
Rabbit  and  seal  skins       *        •        40       ' 

**—     ^,8C5 

Goods  annually  exported,  I.a5,24o 
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Goods  imported Jor  tie  Use  <fftbe  Fisbtriei* 

-Com^  spirits^  and  toblccoy  abbat       -       L.TIO 
lines  and  hooks         .'     .     .  .  400 

Stores  for  the  rest  of  the  islands         -         o66 
l^alt  fisr  curing  the  fish  *         »        -     600 


Tolal  imports,  L.  l^>310 

Balance,  12,930 


Vahie  rf  goodsr  exported,  as  above,  L.l  5,^^40 


'  •- 


The  great  wealth  of^  Shetland  certainly  arises  .from  its 
fisheries  ;  for,  besides  the  cod^  ling,  and  tusk,  which  are 
^^  be  found  on  the  coast,  though  generally  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  it  is  well  known  that  the  surround- 
fag  )ieas  are  full  of  immense  quantities  of  herrings*  lor 
time  of  peace,  from  400  to  500  busses  formerly  rendez- 
i^eosed  among  these  islands  \  but  since  the  Dutch  were 
driven  from  the  muie,^  the  nunoJiers'  have  been  very  flue& 

tutfcing. 
State  ef  the  The  ordinary  or  lower  dass  of  inhabitants  in  Shetland 
'**°^'  lare,  upon  -the  whole,  represented  as  in  a  depressed  and 
.miserable  condition.^  Their  oouhtry  is^  iti  general,  so 
bleak  and  rude,  that,  as  Buchannan  says,  **  adeo  fera', 
ut  nullum  animal,  nisi  illic  natum,  ferat.''  The  tides  are 
here  trifling,  and  the  currents  between  the  islands  are  not 
of  that  rapid  and  furious  description  which  appears  in 
those  between  the  Orkney  Islands ;  but,  during  a  long^ 
dark,  and  cold  winter,  the  Shetland  Isles  are  surrounded 
by  a  tompestuoui}  ocean.  The  islands  themselves  do  not 
produce  provisions  to  support  their  inhabit^ts  more  than 
^Ycpi  or  eight  moatbs  in  the  year,  and  during  the  rest  of 
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the  time  they  depend  upon  foreign  supplies.  It  is  true,  PflpcUtioi^ 
tfaat  by.  their  fisbcrie&  they  have  sqmething  to  give  in  re- 
turn for  the  .  com  of  better  climates :  biU  matters  are  so 
managedj  that  the  oommon  people  ro^st  be  extremely  de* 
p^idant*  As  already  noticed,  eyery  Shetland  laird  is  en* 
gaged  in  the  fi^heriesyand  derives  greater  profit  from  them 
than  from  his  lands-  Hence  the  proprietoics  of  land  are 
a  sort  of  traders,  ^o  derive  ijaore  profit  from  their /u>m- 
merce  than  from  their 'estates.  Th4;ir  lands,  therefore,  are 
made  subservient  to  their,  traffic  ^  and  they  naturally  as« 
sume  somewhat  of  the  monopolixing  spirit  of  the  traders* 
Every  proprietor  endeavours  to  estaUish  *o;i  his  estate  aa 
large  a  number  of  people  as  possible,  because  he  thus  ob- 
tains a  greater  nufnber  of  fishermen.  Farms,  therefore, 
are  divided  and  subdivided,  and  waste  lands  are  allotted 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  settle  on  them.  Yoiwg  Qien  are 
encouraged  to  n^^rry  .by  the  facility  of  obtaining  small 
po^essipns  \  and  when  government  makes  a  demand  of  a 
number  of  m^n  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  as  a  condition; 
of  granting  a  protection  to  the  remainder,  care  is  t^kea 
by  the  gentlemen  to  pitch  upon  unmarried  men  to  be  sent 
off  to  the  navy.  Thus  a  premium  for  early  marriages  is 
held  out ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  population  is 
rendered  greatly  superior,  as  already  noticed,  to  what  the 
islands  can  support*  The  young  men,  having  more  nu« 
merous  families  than  they  can  well  maintain,  are  speedily 
involved  in  difficulties  \  they  hav^  ijio  leases  of  their  pos« 
sessions ;  and  whatever  fish  they  tak^  must  ^e  spld  tq 
th^'ir  landlord  at  a  fij^ed  price.  As  the  proprietors  cau 
more  easily  than  these  poor  people  combine  to  fix  a  rate 
of  payment,  the  aavantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  purcha- 
ser,  and.  the  pricei>  low.  The  common  people  are  thus 
always  in  difiiculties,  and  arc  often  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  far  assistance  to  tbei^  Is^ndlor^  in  b%d  se^son^^ 
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pppolatioii;  wlrtln  Iheir  crop  or  their  fisheries  £uL  This  relief^  St 
'  case  of  general  misfbrttine^  is  always  granted  $  bscaiise 
the  landlords^  as  traders,  know  that  they  nmat  SttpfMrt 
their  stock  of  servants  i  "but  in  this  way  a  static  of  extreme 
dependance  is  prodoced.  Hence  it  wtll  not  appear  sbH 
prisingj  that  althotgh  every  temptation  h  held  otft  to  in- 
duce youAg  ^sons  to  fix  themselves  in  the  isluida  by 
Aartiage,  and  having  faaniKes  thtre^  yet  eonnderablt 
numbers  enter  as  seatnen  on  board  the  merchant  ships  that 
tDitch  at  these  islands,  or  enter  as  volanteers  in  the  royd 
navy.  In  former  times,  before  the  proprietors  engaged 
bUkw  !•  Ill  the  fisheries^  tt  superabundance  of  popnlatioii  was  here 
n^&  '"^'^  considered  as  ruinous  and  burdensome  to  the  community  t 
and  a  prohibition  existed  in  the  old  regulations,  called 
Coutftry  Acts^  against  marriage,  unless  where  thcypung 
couple  could  ahow  they  possessed  L.40  l^cots  of  free  gear. 
This  law  is  not  only  now  neglected,  but  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple so  anxiously  pursued,  that  ift  many  instances  font 
families  are  to  be  found  on  t  farm  that,  thirty  or  fortj 
years  ago,  was  possessed  only  by  one ;  the  great  object 
of  the  proprietor  being  to  obtain  cheap  service  in  his  fish<^ 
try- 
pMVtf  The  parochial  poor  ate  not  here  supported  by  pehsions; 

as  in  Scotland ;  but  a  parish  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
a  certain  number  of  the  poor  are  ballotted  upon  each. 
The  pauper  is  sent  from  house  to  house,  and  resides  and 
is  supported  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  house  in 
succession.  The  common  people  are  extremely  fond  of 
'the  luxuries  of  tea  and  snuff;  and  gin  is  it&ported  to  them 
in  abundance.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty  they  are 
cheerful ;  and  dancing  Is  a  very  favourite  amusement. 

Tlie  following  account  has  been  often  repeated  of  the 
manner  in  which  Shetland  was  originally  peopled  :  That 
Ubout  the  year  850^  Kezmeth  the  Second,  'King  of  die 


ScDts^  gave  the  Picts  such  a  total  defeat^  that  tbej  ne-  ^pppwcj 
Ter,  bj  themselves  attempted  to  eogtge  with  the  Scots 
in  battle  thereafter,  but  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  north* 
ward ;  as  is  recorded  by  Bede^  Boethius^  and  other  an« 
dent  historians:  and  the  frith  that  separates  Gaithnesa 
from  Orkney  is  sometitees  called  the  Pentlaud  Friii^ 
from  a  nomber  of  the  Picts  being  drowned  in  their  pas^ 
sage  over  to  Orkney,  in  order  that  they  might  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  Scots*  As  the  number  of  Picts  wh6 
landed  in  Orkney  could  not 'be  accommodated  in  that 
country,  they  set  sail  again  for  the  next  spot  of  land  which 
was  in  their  view,  which  could  be  no  othet  than  the  isUnd 
of  Foula  ;  but  upon  their  near  approach  to  that  island^ 
they  were  miich  at  a  lou  what  course  thby  should  next 
take.  Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  observed  a 
thickness  ^nd  mist  lying  directly  to  the  borth-east  of  Fou^ 
la,  and  aebordingly  steered  their  coiu-se  towards  it»  add^ 
to  their  great  joy,  discovered  Shetland;  upon  which  the 
one  who  first  observed  it  cried  out  in  raptures,  Zetland t 
i;  i.  '*  there  is  yet  land,  and  we  shall  be  sitfe.**  Henca 
the  origin  of  the  name,  it  being  coitnmoa  with  the  Saxoni 
to  use  Z  instead  of  Y  in  their  language.  The  Picts^  upM 
their  landing  in  thjs  hew  country,  erected  a  number  oC 
small  castles^  called  afterwards  hrougis,  upon  which  ihej 
lighted  fires,  as  signals  of  an  approaching  enemy  ;  and  M 
contrived  that  the  whole  of  Shetland  ihight  be  apprized 
of  danger  in  less  than  an  hour.  Having  now  secitiW 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could  in  these  islands^ 
till  then  uninhabited,  they  sent  over  ainbassadors  to  the 
court  of  Norway  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Caledonian^ 
that  they  might  regain  the  Country  from  whence  they  had 
been  lately  expelled.  Their  request  was  readily  coou 
plftd  with  by  the  warlike  Harold  King  of  Norway^  whe 
irarmly  espoused  their  cause  ^  and  aceordingW  %  powerful 
Vol,.  V.  li 
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Snpposed  fleet  Was  sent  to  sea  withoat  delay,  and  arrired  at  fte 
island  of  Fethr :  But  as  Harold  coald  not  there  procure 
safe  anchorage  for  his  fleets  Re  sailed  ta  the  islanid  of  Unst, 
to  a  baj  which  still  retam^i  his  name^  lK»g  caBed  ^a- 
roldfs  Wici  ;  and  hj  the  tradition  of  the  eouotrj:  it  is 
handed  down,  that  it  was  from  this  circumstance  it  acquired 
its  name.  Harpld  renuuned  there  with  his  fleet  till  he  had 
collected  all  the  Picts  in  Shetland  capaUe  ef  bearing  arais^ 
and  then  he  set  sail  for  the  coasts  of  Suttierlafkd  and  Caidi* 
ness.  0{  both  these  counties  be  made  an  easj  conquesti 
and  thej  became  tributarj  to  the  kings  of  Norway.. 
Being  afterwards  driven  from  Sutherbad  and  Caithness,, 
and  thereby  frustrated  m  their  ezpettation  of  training 
their  country^  the  Pkts  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
returning  to*  Orkney  and  Shetland^  whese  a*  number  of 
Danish  adventurers  mingled  witk  thern^  and  with  whoQ» 
Aey  intermarried* 

Thia  account  undoubtedly  contains  much  fable,  inter- 
mixed perhaps  with  a  portion  of  truth«  That  a  number  of 
Picts  might  leave  their  country^ along  with  several  of  their 
chiefs,  when  the  sovereign^  of  the  south  of  Scotland  waa 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Scots,. is  very  probable;  but 
that  the  whole  body  of  a  people  accustomed  to  agricul-^ 
ture,  and  acquainted  with  architecture,  should  at  once  e* 
migrate  in  ships,  is  extremely  unlikely;  especially  aa 
wars,  in  those  times,  were  very  desuUoxy,  and  the  mosi 
trifling  fortress  could  resist  a  mighty  army.  That  the 
Pentland  or  Pictland  Frith  should  derive  its  name  from  a. 
tumber  of  men  drowned  in  it  in  a  passage^  is  much  less 
likely  than  that  it  should  receive  its  appellation  from  being^ 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  northern  Picts,. 
between  Caithness  and  Sutherland  on  the  one  hand>  and 
Orkney  and  Shetland  on  the  other.  It  is  not  very  prb^ 
bable  that  Shetland  should^  for  the  first  tkne^  have  been 
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Acovtred  bjr  Picts  aafling  from  the  Mast  of  Angas  w  JJoppo^d 
Fife  In  qae»t  of  a  aettkmeiit^  soebg  that,  at  the  same  date^ 
the  Orkneys  wezc  inhabited^  and  the  Norwegiaaa  were  a 
^jnaritime  power.  To  this  daj^  a  sbgle  Greenlanderi  ia 
his  boat  covered  with  skins,  is  somettmes  seen  upon  the 
coasts  of  Orknej,  bemg  driven  thither  by  a  tempest^  and 
he  returns  home  whhoat  difflcoltj.  It  is  evident,  i&ere* 
fore,  that  the  Shetland  Isles  must  have  been  kaown,  and 
probablj  peopled,  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  alluded  tO) 
although  there  is  little  doubt,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Norwegian  conquest  under  Harold,  the  original  inhabit* 
ants  eame  to  be  mingled  with  considecabk  numbers  of 
Norwegians  and  Danes. 

Although  the  Orknej  and  Shetland  Islands  form  only 
one  oounty,  yet  as  thej  oonsist  of  totaUjr  distinct  groupo 
of  isles^  we  shall  st«le  the  population  of  them  in  aapanM* 
tables. 
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"'^■^•»* 


Piirlihef. 


•■  • 


:wall9  in- 1 
ling  St     V 

8  ...  3 


Birsay  *^.  •  • 
Burray  ... 
Cros8»  •Bur-l 

ness,  4c.    y 
Deernesfr.  •  . 
Edic  ..... 
Evie  . 
Fl^tu  and! 

Faira  .  .  J 
Firth  ..... 
OraBiniay.  •  • 
Harray^..*.  •.  . 
Holm  •  .  •  • 
Hot 

Kirkwally  in- 
cluding 

Olas 
Ladykirky  inl 

Saoday  •  .  J 
Orphir  .... 
Rendall .... 
Ronaay  and) 

Eagkshay  3 
St  Andrews  • 
Shapinshay  •  • 
South  Ro-1 

naldshay    J 
Stroreness  «  . 
Sand  wick  •  •  , 
Stronsay  and) 

Eaday  .  •  3 
Stennets  •  •  • 

Wall 

Westray  .  •  . 

I        Total  •  . 


a 


ji^ 


£.9 


1250 
1650 

1798 


1 108 

,  1185 


1989 

750 
855 

978 

642 

1996 

2677 
M93 


1000 

1290 


^33*^1 


Poptjiation  ia  1801.  * 


I 


Persoiif. 


s 


1389 

1564 


1 186 

4io| 
2043 

70a 


2550 

826 
1072 

7301 
'954 

3012 

887 

991 
1629 


679 
129 

625 

289 

300 

73 
33 » 
373 
*»7 

1078 


401 

383 
289 

47^ 

37J 
343 

727 

9»5 
455 

447 

297 
288 
710 


j I 0848 


Occupations. 


77a 
142 

693 

371 
398I 

45' 
161 

379 
106 

394 
498 
127 

»54Sl 


429 

481 
3H 

589 

'486 
401 

88., 

1308 
5»5 

477 

34.^ 
421 

9141 


»3597 


m  ^  — 

|i"'gJ 


O  u  C 


-I 


771 
*65 

600 

501 
124 

441 

457 

S»51 
»34 

396 


>3i 

5«3 

410 

439 

»47 
717 

»554 

835 

«53 

416 

647 

«S37 


22' 
6 

106 

16 

3» 
26 


149 

97 

"4 

4 

3«5 

49 

3«| 
*3 

33 

€\ 
a? 

5«l 

535 
95 

40 
187 

II 

87 


I4586I  2370 


408 


612 

M3 

562 

i83l 

*3 

44 

3 

«7« 

6 
i860 


265 
170 

589 
4 


863 
40 

631 

37 
5* 


6940" 


Toad 
of 

Penonii 


271 
13J8 

660 
718 
812 

284 

632 

179 
72.5 

871 

244 

262i 

830 
864 

1061 
857 

744 
161Q 

22*^3 
970 

924 

640 

709 
1624 


^4445 
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Population  in  1801. 


Occupations.         i 


Aitbstang 
^aod  Sand 
ftane  •  . 
BriBsay.Buf 
Tay,&QuarfiF_ 

Delting  .  •  •  7 

Dunrossncss,'^ 
Sandwicky  I 
and  Cod-  f 
niogsburgh  J 

Lerwick  •  .  . 

Nefting,  Lo- 
fxastingf 
Whalsay, 
and  Skerries 

North  Mevan 

Ttngwall, 
Whitenessy 
and  Weca- 
dale  •  .  •  • 

Unst .  •  •  . 

Walls,  San. 
nets,  and  Pa 
paeatoor  •  • 

yell.  North, 
and  Fetlar 

Tell,  South,  1 
and  Mid  Yell  5 

Fair  I«le  •  •  • 

Foula  ditto  •  • 

Total  oFShetl. 
Orkney  • 
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SUTHERLANDSHDU:. 

Eitcifet  aiid  RitintHivo  to  what  wMj  be  called  tlie  contineiit^  thst 
****""*^  isi  to  the  mainland  of  Scodand,  we  come,  on  the  west  of 
Catthnesi,  to  the  conntj  of  Sutherland.  It.  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  containing  about  2S10  s^are  miles, 
or  1,47S,400  English  acres ;  yet,  in  consec|uenGe  of  the 
rast  extent  of  its  mountainous  districts,  its  value  is  far 
from  being  considerable.  As  Caithness  forms  the  north* 
eastern  angk  of  the  island  of  Great  Britaiui  the  countj  of 
Sutherland  may  be  considered  as  the  continuatiott  of  the 
island  towards  the  west  and  south.  It  ezt^s  across  the 
island  from  sea  to  sea ;  it  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  forty  miles  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  on  the  north<«ast  by  Caithness ;  on  the  easf-and 
south-east  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Frith  of  Dqf« 
nock  )  on  the  south  and  south-' west  by  Ross-shire  i  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Great  North  Sea.  In  the  language  of  the  country,  it 
comprehends  the  districts  of  Strathnaver  on  the  north-east^ 
Assint  on  the  south-west,  and  Sutherland  properly  %£^ 
called,     Strathnaver  was  formerly  a  county  of  itself. 

Sutherland  must  be  considered  as  entirely  a  Highland 
county.  The  Gaelic  is  throughout  the  popular  language ; 
andy  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  villa^  or  two  oa 
the  east  coast,  was  formerly  the  sole  dialect  of  th^  iobabtt- 
ants.  The  face  of  the  country  b  eztrenMly  mountain- 
t«l  ^4  ^!po^^«    Th«  fSl^t  body  of  it  cubits  iiothiii|; 
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to  {be  eje  bul  vast  groups  or  piles  of  mountains  tower*  P><:c  ^^ 
ing  in  succession  mbove  each  ottier.  The  greater  part>  i  y  '» 
of  these  appear  covered  with  heath  i  though  their  slo« 
ping  sidesy  in  proportion  as  thej  descend,  become  gra- 
duallj  covered  with  verdure*  Some  of  these  mountains^ 
however,  are  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Amidst 
this  wild  and  rude  magnificence  of  nature  are  many  val« 
lejSy  each  of  which  contains  a  stream^  and  frequently  a 
lake^  of  considerable  extent  i  the  scenery  around  which, 
during  the  somnver,  is  extremely  interesting,  more  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  the  eflRect  produced  by  contrast- 
ing the  verdant  banks  of  these  sheltered  waters  |vith  the 
rude  mountains  and  extensive  heaths  with  which  they  are 
«urrounded«  Upon  the  coast  are  many  fine  arable  fields ; 
but  still  the  surface,  though  in  a  less  degree,  partakes  of 
the  rugged  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  general  physi<;al  structure  of  the  county  seems  to 
tethis;  The  chains  of  mountains  diverge  like  rays  from  its 
centre  towards  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  northern  seas, 
forming  between  the  mountains  long  and  narrow  glens, 
along  which  the  rivers  run,  and  often  spread  abroad  their 
^ters  into  lakes.  Each  glen  or  long  strath  forms  a  sort  of 
separate  district,  sometimes  forty  miles  in  length  j  ted  the, 
inhabitants  at  each  extremity  of  such  a  strath  have  muqh. 
mcMre  easy  communication  with  each  other  than  with  their. 
neighbours  at  the  distance  of  only  six,  eight,  or  teq  miles,- 
in  the  next  valley,  from  whom  they  axts  separated  by  a  rude 
group  of  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  and  rocks,  the  habi- 
tations of  goats  and  deer.  At  the  termination  of  the  chains 
of  mountahis  towards  the  north  and  west  seas,  the  valleys 
InKween  tbcm  are  so  low,  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  form 
many  deep  bays,  or  lochs  as  th^y  are  called  in  the  Highlards. 

The  nprthem  side  of  SfUtherland  may  be  considered,  upon  Northcoait. 
the  whole,  as  runiung  in  a.  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  al- 
tbfug^y  in  the  ifumn^  now  m^one^  ihe  aea  enters,  in 


,  ^¥»tg»»  mtny  phicei,  far  into  the  land,  forming  coDTenieiit  sin- 
ticms  for  ships.  This  northern  boondarj  temnnatea  qi^ 
the  west  at  Cape  Wrath  or  Barve  Head  (Cape  Ebndinm 
of  th«  ancients),  which  forms  the  north-west  pmnt  of  the 
ii^and  of  Grreat  Britain.  From  Cape  Wrath  the  coast  sud- 
denly turns  due  south,  and  is  broken,  like  that  alreadj 
mentioned,  bj  deep  bajs  or  arms  of  the  sea.  The  east- 
ern coast|  between  the  Ord  of  Caithness  on  the  nordi-east, 
and  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  sooth-west,  has  also 
aonM  indentations,  hj  the  sea  advancing  into  the  bosoim  of 
the  country ;  but  these  are  trifling,  cqppared  to  the  long 
lochs  or  gttlpbs  on  the  north  and  west  coasts.  The  great 
Frith  of  Dornoch,  howefer,  which  divides  Sutherland  from 
Ross-shire^  at  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  former, 
and  north-east  of  the  latter,  ought  to  be  coniidered  as  aa 
exception. 

Holbdak  On  the  northern  side  of  the  country  the  first  stream  it 
that  called  HoUadale,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary 
with  Caithness,  and  which  we  formerly  mentioned.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  the  parish  of  Kildonan,  and,  taking  a 
northerly  direction,  falls  into  the  Pentland  Frith  five  or 
six  miles  south-east  of  Stratby  Head.  Proceeding  west*' 
ward  is  the  stream  called  Strathy,  rising  out  of  a  loch  of 
the  sanie  name,  and  falling  into  a  creek  called  Strathy 
Bay,  formed  by  the  promontory  called  Strathy  Head* 
These,  and  other  waters,  are  of  little  importance  in  them* 
selves,  being  chiefly  torrents^i  which,  when  sweUed  by 
the  rains  that  fall  in  floods  on  the  mountains,  become 
terrific ;  but  in  fine  weather  they  are  beautiful,  but  or« 
KsTcr.  dinary  streams.  Next,  to  the  westward,  is  the  stream 
called  Naver  or  Navem.  It  rises  out  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Far.  The  lake  is  no 
less  than  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  Af- 
ter a  coarse  of  rwenty*eight  or  thirty  miles,  the  NavoA 
jMls  into  the  ocean  near  the  promontory  of  Strathy  Headi^ 
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It  is  the  largest  river  in  the  coontj,  and  gives  the  name  ^•*''*  , 
of  Strathnaver  to  the  district  through  which  it  runs,  from 
whence  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  takes  her  second  tide  of 
haron^ss.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  from  the  action  of 
the  tempestuous  ocean  of  the  north  upon  the  coast  here, 
it  is,  in  every  quarts,  indented  or  hollowed  out  into  ca» 
vems,  some  of  which  are  very  large.  There  is  a  natu* 
ral  arch  below  Sar  Head,  where  a  fishing  boat  may  pasr 
with  oars.  Next^  to  the  westwaid,  on  die  northern  coast,Ton7Bdab. 
is  the  river  called  Torrysdale.  It  rises  oat  of  the  Loch 
Loyal,  or  Laoghall,  in  the  parish  of  Tongue.  This  lake 
is  four  miles  long  and  one  broad*  The  river  discharges 
itself  into  the  Korthem  Sea  at  ibe  village  of  Torrysdale* 
Here  the  water  is  twenty  yards  wide  and  thirteen  feet 
deep  at  spring  tides.  At  this  vilhge  is  a  sahnoo^fisbing. 
of  some  value.  - 

Tongue  Bay,  to  the  westward,  is  a  long  avm  of  AtTang^ 
sea,  skirted  on  each  side  with  com  fields,  inclosed  pas*  '^' 
tures,  and  farm-houses.  It  advances  five  miles  into  the 
land.  To  the  westward  the  ooast  is  high 'and  rocky,  ao4* 
intersected  by  several  small  creeks  $  in>  one  of  whieht 
(Port  Voisgaig)  there  is  a  qparry  of  gr^y  slate,  and*  an* 
ether  of  ezoellent  flags,  both  easily  wrought,  which  are 
conveyed  by  boats  to  different  parts  <^  the  country.  Th« 
rocks  along  the  coast  are  hollowed  into  caves,-  or  formed 
into  arches  or  pillars ;  some  of  them  so  regular  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  art.  Uaidbe  Mtor  FhraisgUt, 
the  Great  Cave  of  Fraisgill,  extends  more  than-  half  a 
mile  under  ground.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  grows  narrow^  by  degrees^ 
till  at  last  a  man  can  scarcely  creep  in  it.  Its  sides  are  va- 
riegated with  a  thousand  colours,  which  ate  lost  in  each 
other  with  a  delicacy  and  softness  that  no  art  can  imitate*' 
Upon  entering  the  cave,  the  mind  is  impressed  with  a  plra- 
sbg  soi[t  of  ^we,  which  is  heightened  by  the  solemn  gloom? 


\'> 
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iness  of  tiie  light,  the  clang  of  the  sesubirds  that  nestle  tn 
it,  and  the  niournlttl  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the 
adjacent  rocks*  Niunbers  of  seals  are  found  ta  this  cave* 
WnOM.  On  the  ooast  here  are  some  islands,  the  chief  of  which 
ate^  Eabm  ma  Coomi,  or  EaUm  na  Nompb^  i.  #•  ^  the 
Island  of  Saints;^  Etdan  nm  R^tm^  or  ^  the  Island  of 
Seals,"  and  ^  the  Rahbit  Island/*  £alaa  na  Coomb  had 
fionnerlj-  a  dnpel  and  barial^ptact  in  i^  the  traces  of 
^hich  are  sdll  to  be  seea.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island^ 
the  sea,  after  passing  fior  several  yards  through  9  narrow 
channel,  spouts  up  into  the  air,  sometimes  to  die  height 
of  thirty  feet,  throi^h  a  hole  in  a  rock,  which,  ia  sh^>e 
and  size,  is  like  the  mooi^at  fbll ;  and  a  few  seconds  af* 
terwarda^  diete  is  a  diseharge  of  water  firom  the  east 
aide  of  the  island,  with  a  noise  and  appearance  resem« 
bling  the  explosion  of  a  cannon.  This  happens  oolj 
when  it  ia  balf^dood  ted  a  sasart  gde  at  nordi^west.  £a« 
laa  na  Roan  is.  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
ifthaUted  hj  four  fanuUes^  consisting  of  thirtj^six  per* 
Utms.  It  is  Ibniied  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  a  reddish 
ktnd  of  pebbk,  which  appear  as  if  baked  together.  A* 
bout  seventeen  yearn  ago,  part  of  the  grimnd  near  the 
middle  of  the  island  sunk  in  without  any  visible  caose^ 
and,  to  use  MUlon's  wordf, 

*-^— left  i*  the  midi^  a  horrid  v«le. 

The  Rabbit  Island,  which  lies  in  the  entrance  of  Tongue 
Bay,  abounds  in  rabbits.  It  was  fotmeily  called  Eahm 
m  Ghml^  from  a  combat  {tradition  says)  Cwight  upon  it  be* 
tween  one  Gaulan  Torquhil,  in  which  Gaul  obtained  the 
victory  ;  though  it  iSijoa  likely  it  was  called  JEoAm  mm 
Giueil^  <<  Oe  Island  of  Strangers,"  frcm  the  Danes  ha* 
viag  landed  upon  it. 
Bfftwe^t  tfieBqr^  Teng«e  and  the  uext  bay  to  the  w^t« 
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turd,  whicli  is  called  Loch  Emboli,  tibere  is  t  Urge  trtci ,  Cewt,  ^ 
of  low  marshjr  territorj^  Loch  ErriboU  is  a  tpacious  hzj^utdiZm' 
in  which  even  the  smallest  sloops  eojoj  perfect  safety,  and  ^ 
which  appears  large  enough  to  receive,  perhaps,  the  whole 
British  navy.    Qn  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  bright 
and  elevated  rocks  of  Whitenhead,  which  oiariners  dis- 
titiguish  at  a  distance  even  in  the  night ;  and  on  the  u*est 
bj  Ruspin,  a  sniall  dry  harbour,  lately  much  improved 
by  the  tacksman  of  the  fishings  and  the  kelp  shores.    At 
Far-out  Head  Aere  is  a  large  bay  of  rough  sea,  too  o^ 
pen  to  afford  shelter  for  vessels.     The  Bay  of  Dumessi^ 
to  the  westward,  along  with  Loch  Erriboll,  insulate  a  consii« 
derable  territory.   Seals  abound  on  the  coast  at  ebb-tide  ^ 
scores  of  them  are  seen  basking  in  the  channel*     Cape 
Wrath  is  to  the  westward  of  these«    The  shores  are  al« 
most  every  where  irocky,  barren,  ^d  evep  destitute  oi 
vegetables.  In  Loch  ErriboU,  and  indeed  io  some  creeks^ 
ftd'-warif  or  sea^weed,  i^  produced  in  such  quantity  as 
to  afford  yearly  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  kelp ;  and  on  the 
shores  upon  both  sides  of  Far-out  Head  great  quantities  of 
this  weed  ^xe  driven  in  by  the  waves,  and  used  for  nuu 
nure  by  the  possessors  of  the  adjoining  lands.    Great 
plenty  of  sponges,  but  pot  of  the  best  quali^,  are  also 
]ntermixe4  juDong  these  sefuwecdst    The  tides  rush  in 
with  great  rapidity  and  yiolence  upon  this  poast,  especi* 
ally  OB  the  headlands,  an(l|  above  a|l,  at  Cape  Wrath, 
where  their  violpnpe  is  increase  by  means  qf  ^  shoal  run- 
ning out  north  by  t9s%  from  the  eztreini^  of  the  cape,  fof 
five  or  six  miles,  and  covered  by  a  depth  of  waiter  mea« 
suring  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty-fonr  fathoms*    About 
a  mile  from  the  coast  is  the  Stongs,  a  rock  the  top  of 
which  is  always  above  water,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
formidable  to  ships  approaching  ihf  cape  by  night :  bi^t 
9  still  more  dangerous  twii^  the  lq|^  of  whifh  can  ^  4fen 
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CoMt.    onlj  ia  notp^tides,  is  said  to  be  nine  miles  dtt#  north  £rom 
Remark-   *the  cape.     There  are  several  remarkable  caves  in  thb 
■Uecaveni  neighbourhood,  of  which  that  of  Smo,  or  Smoach,  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent.  In  the  Cave  of  Smo  sonnds 
are  distinctly  repeated  bjr  a  remarkable  echo.     This  cave 
is  indeed^  in  manj  respects,  an  object  worthy  to  attract 
and  engage  the  notice  of  a  curious  observer  of  nature.  It 
is  in  some  places  one  hundred  yards  wide.     The  natural 
vault  is  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  in  height.  A  short 
way  within  the  mouth  of  the  cave  there  is  a  perforatioa 
in  the  arch,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  descends,  and 
is  received  into  a  subterraneous  lake,  that  extends  back- 
ward to  a  length  that  has  not  been  ascertained.   Tradition 
says,  that  the  only  person  tljat  ever  had  courage  to  at* 
tempt  to  explore  it  was  one  Donald  Master  of  Reay,  and 
that  the  extinction  of  the  lights  by  foul  air  obliged  him 
to  return  before  he  could  advance  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  or  the  boundary  of  the  cave. 
Wcitern      After  passing  Cape  Wrath,  the  western  coast  of  the 
^^""^      county  contains  a  variety  of  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  form  excellent  harbours,  where  shipping  of  all  si- 
zes can  enter  and  moor  close  to  the  land,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  in  perfect  safety.    Of  these  harbours 
are  Locb  Badeaut^  erroneously  marked  Badwel  in  some 
draughts  of  the  coast ;  Locb  Calva,  which  signifies  lite* 
rally,  in  the  Celtic,  **  Good  Harbour  ;*'  Lax/ord,  having 
several  good  anchorages,  of  which  Island  an  Erinich,  or^ 
the  **  Irishman's  Island/*  is  the  best.    Feaumck  M^ir, 
near  the  entry,  is  a  very  safe  place.     Inchard  has  also  a 
good  harbour  ;  and  so  has  Kyles-aun,  near  Stirks  Island. 
Great  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  on  this  coast.     Every 
village,  and  almost  every  house,  has  a  boat,  nets,  and  all 
sorts  of  fishing  tackle. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  are  some  lakes  and  w^ 
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ters.  The  iwo  chief  streams  are  Inchaid  «od  Laxfbrd,  in  <!«**. 
which  salmon  are  canght,  as  well  as  abuadance  of  troat. 
The  lakes  are  stored  with  varietj  of  trout  of  all  sizes* 
Of  these,  Lochmoir,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
niles  from  the  sea,  is  three  miles  kmg  hy  hsdf  a  mile 
broady  and  never  freezes  in  the  seveiest  season.  Loch 
Stalk  is  two  milea  in  length  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Both 
these  lochs  are  connected  bf  a  small  stream ;  and  out  «f 
the  last  mentioned  runs  the  conuderable  river  of  Laxford, 

On  the  coast  of  Assint,  also^  on  the  same  western  side 
of  the  countj,  are  a  varietj  of  arms  of  the  sea  into  which 
vessels  can  retreat ;  and  among  the  monntaiais  are  various 
inland  lodis«  Of  the  bays  or  salt-water  lochs  the  most  im- 
portant are.  Loch  Inver,  Ardvarloch,  Loch  Nedd ;  in  which, 
and  various  others,  herrings  are  caught  in  abundance. 

On  the  eastern  coast  Helmsdale  River  is   the  most|IeIiaidiIt 
morthem*  Descending  from  very  lofty  mountains,  and  ha-" 
ving  a  considerable  arable  territory  along  its  banks,  its  in- 
undations often  produce  much  mischief.     To  the  south- 
ward is  the  stream  called  Brera^  which  rises  from  an  in- 
land loch  of  the  same  name.     This  loch  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  <^  water,  four  miles  in  length  and  near  one  io  < 
breadth.     It  has  an  island  in  the  centre,  which  has  some 
appearance  of  being  artificial.    Near  it  are  some  beaut^ 
ful  plantations  and  villages  among  the  mountains.     It  a-^ 
bounds  in  salmon ;  and  the  river,  after  forming  some  fine 
taseades,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  a  little  be]aw  the 
village  of  Brera.     Near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Loch  8IiIb» 
county  is  Loch  Shin,  wfadch  is  abou^  twenty  miles  long 
and  from  one  to  two  broad;  the  banks  of  it,  especi- 
ally OQ  the  south  side,  are  covered  with  natural  wood,  the 
property  of  Mr  Monro  of  Pointzfield.     It  discharges  it- 
self, at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  river  Shin  ;  which,, 
aftec  a  course  of  six  or  eight  miles^  duzing  which,  it  foima 
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KvenI  great  cttcades^  £iBt  into  the  head  of  ite  Frith  of' 
DoTBodi  at  a  amall  irtllagc  called  lATcrahuu 
Frith  of  The  Fridi  of  Dornoch,  aometiinet  called  the  Fiith  of 
^^^^""^^  Tain,  h  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  dividea  the  toothem 
parts  of  Sutherland  from  the  coontj  of  Rosa«  The  entrance 
of  this  frith  is  nearly  ifreco  milea  wide,  and  it  gradnally 
becomes  narrower,  till  about  three  milea  west  of  the  town 
of  Dornoch,  its  breadth  is  not  above  two  measored  miles, 
wbere  there  is  a  ferry  boot  called  die  MeiUr  Ferry.  Af- 
ter thia  it  becomes  much  wider,  forming  an  inner  harbour 
or  bay,  where  another  ferry  is. established,  cafled  the  Uu 
tie  Ferry ^  At  this  ferry  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  lie  at  anchor ;  but  a 
bar  runs  across  the  entrance,  which  is  of  great  detrinoent* 
Howeftr,  Yessds  of  500  tons  are  said  to  have  water  on 
'  this  bar  at  sprbg  tides.  On  the  Sutherland  coast,  too,  in 
calm  weather,  vessels  of  small  burden  may  lie  in  safe^  $ 
but  a  formidable  bar  extends  from  this  coast  almost  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Frith,  called  (from  the  incessant  noise} 
the  Ginmng  Briggs;  the  banks,  however,  forming  the 
bar,  are  not  so  closely  connected  but  that  vessds  may  en- 
ter with  safety  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot* 

Thia  large  county  is  possessed  in  property  by  a  vefy  few 
individuals,  who  have  enormous  estates.  The  wfaok  oounty 
i^  valued  in  the  oess  books  at  only  L.  2<S,ia8 :  0 : 7  Scots. 
Of  Ais  valuation  the  estate  of  Sutherland  a- 

mounts  to  -  •  «  •  L«10,024  0  1 
Estate  of  Reay  ...       3^555    0    # 

Skibo,  Pulrossie,  and  Newtonybelonging 

to  Creorge  Dempster  of  Dunnicheo, 

Esq.  and  his  brother  •  1,904  11    % 

L.21,484  II     S 
The  resminder  of  the  county  belenga  to  Iftecii  porseos^ 
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MOiB  of  whom  are  ooly  wadsoHers opoo  fhe  eiut«i  of  S^  B^Meof 
therlind  and  Reaj.    Wadsettera  ate  a  sort  of  mortgagees '     7^' 
in  possession. 

Lord  Reay^s  estate  forms  tbe  nortlwweaCeni  district  of  Loi^lUty*t 
tbe  countj,  and  consequently  of  the  Britisfa  island.  It  i$*^^* 
ealcnlated  to  amount  to  abont  thirty  miles  in  lengthy  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  The  whole  face  of 
the  territory  is  monntainous  and  rocky  in  an  astonish* 
ing  degree.  The  more  inland  parts,  which  oonstitole  Losd 
Reay's  deer  forest,  are  nothing  bat  avast  group  of  dreadfiil 
mountains,  with  their  summits  pierdngthe  doods,  and  di* 
^ded  only  by  deep  and  very  narrow  vaUeys,  whose  dedi^ 
viiies  are  so  narrow  and  steep  as  to  be  dangerous  to  tra* 
vellers  not  furnished  with  guides :  yet  these  wilds  affoid 
excellent  pastnre,  in  many  places,  to  all  sortaof  catde^ 
being  clothed  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  with 
dover  and  daisies,  and  other  rich  pastuie.  In  many  pla^ 
cernnmbers  of  deer  are  to  be  seen,  very  large  and  fat,  e» 
specially  in  the  harvest  season ;  for  looking  after  whidi 
tertain  persons,  called  foresters,  are  appointed,  with  sft> 
laries,  in  eonvenfent  parts  of  the  'country.  The  bounds  of 
the  forest  are  very  extendve,  making  a  considerable,  if 
not  the  greater  part  of  Lord  Reay^s  estate  $  but  that  part 
of  it  whidris  reckoned  the  best,  and  abounds  most  with 
deer,  is  that  which  belongs  to  thie  parish  of  EdderadiylUs* 
The  iohabited  places  are  only  those  next  the  sea,  and  soma 
others  on  the  confines  of  the  forest,  which  happen  to  be 
somewhat  level,  and  thereby  fitter  for  rearing  cattlei  o? 
die  culture  of  com  ;  and  though,  towards  the  coast,  thn 
fttggedness  of  the  ground  be  less,  and  the  mouataina 
seemingly  subside,  of  present  a  less  awful  and  hohid  ap« 
pearance,  yet  rocka  and  marshes,  lakes  and  mountains, 
Aough  of  less  nugnitnde,  are  dl  dong  continudly  inter- 
mixed :  so  tha^  exoeptiog  pastnre  for  citftle^  it  seemahuft 
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VMMt4£  ^ery  indifferently  cikniated  by  nature  for  any  otber  pur^ 
Wi  ^  *-  pose.  It  is  matter  of  no  tmall  difficulty,  even  on  the  shore^ 
to  find  a  lot  for  a  house  to  stand  on  conveniently  without 
under  water,:  or  some  other  remarkable  disadvantage.  The 
The  eas-  instrument  chiefly  used  for  tiHage  is  called  a  cascnim,  of 
'^  ^<  crooked  foot  ;^  being  a  crooked  pieae  of  wood,  the 
lower  end  somewhat  thick^  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  pretty  straight,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  iron, 
made  diin  and  square  to  cut  the  earth.  The  upper  end  of 
this  is  called  the  sbqftp  whereas  the  loweivis  termed  the 
iiod*  The  shaft  above  the  crook  is  pretty  straight,  being 
six  ficet  long,  and  tapering  upwards  to  the  end,  which  is 
slender.  Just  below  the  crook  or  angle,  which  is  an  ob^ 
tttse  one,  there  must  be  a  hole,  wherein  a  strong  peg  must 
be  fixed  for  the  workman's  right  foot,  in  order  to  push 
the  instrument  into  the  earth  ;  whUe,  in  the  mean  time, 
standing  upon  hb  left  foot,  and  holding  the  shaft  firm  wiA 
both  hands,  when  he  has  in  this  manner  driven  At  head 
far  enough  into  the  earth,  with  one  bend  of  his  body  he 
raises  the  clod  by  the  iron>headed  part  of  his  instrumenV 
making  use  of  the  heel^  or  bind^part  of  the  head,  as 
a  ^Icrum,  turning  it  over  always  towards  the  left  hand  9 
and  then  proceeds  to  push  for  another  clod  in  the  same 
form.  To  see  six  or  eight  Highlanders  all  1  work  with 
jihis  instrument,  as  is  often  to  be  seen,  standing  all  upon 
one  leg,  and  pushing  with  the  other,  would  be  a  pretty 
curious  object  to  a  stranger. 

With  all  its  disadvantages,  the  cascroim,  of  all  instru- 
ments, is  the  fittest  for  turning  up  the  ground  in  the  country : 
-for  among  so  many  rocks,  a  plough  can  do  little  or  nothing; 
and  where  no  rocks  are  found,  the  earth  is  eommonly  so 
marshy  that  cattle  are  not  able  to  pass  over  it  without 
.linking  deep.  Therefore  it  is  of  pretty  general  use  in  tha 
Highlands,  and  is  of  great  aattquity.    One  man  can  turn 
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§ftBt  more  ground  itith  it  iti  a  da/  than  four  are  able  to^*^^ 

do  with  a  common  spade.     For  a  single  man  to  delve  as  ^  ^    ■■# 

mach  ground  as  will  require  two  peeks  of  beilr-seed  in  a 

4aj  is  nothing  uncommon  ;  naj^  some  haire  iovm  four  on 

a  dayS  work.     There  are  many  infttancel  of  single  men 

in  this  district*  who  in  good  seasons  have  ieared  tfs  mucU 

com  as»  with  the  help  of  potatoes,  has  subsisted  faidilies 

of  six  or  seven  p^etsbns  plentifully,  by  the  cascroioH.    But 

fiur  this  they  have  due  advantage /denied  to  many  others^ 

that  there  is  always  plenty  of  manure  ;  for,  besides  what 

the  cattle  famish,  there  is  alriiost  every  where  the  greatest 

profusion  of  sea^^vi^are,  i^hidh  makes  the  best  manure^ 

especially  when  cut  eai-ly  in  the  spring  and  mixed  with 

earth. 

The  lordihip  of  Sutherland  is  unquestionably  one  ofSothejiUM^ 
the  riiost  extensive  wid  most  pdpulous  estates  belonging* 
lo  one  prclprietor  id  the  island  of  Grtet  Britain.     Its  ex* 
tent,  it  is  beUeved^  has  never  b^n  accurately  ascertained! 
but  omtaining  nearly  two*thirds  of  the  valued  rent  of  the 
county,  it  must  at  least  have  one-half  of  the  extent  of  ' 
ground  in  it,  or  1155  square  miles  (730,200  acrei)  ;  und 
consequently  it  is  equal  in  siie  to  either  of  th6  valuable 
counties  of  Chester,  of  Derby^  or  of  Warwick.     The 
following  is  ihe  account  given  by  Mr  Rose  of  th6  three' 
great  districts  into  which  this  estate  is  divided: 

The  southenf  district  stretches  along  the  estst  coast  of 
Sutherland,  almost  without  interruption,  froi^  Cyder  Hall^' 
on  the  Meikle  Ferry^  to  the  bounda(rie!l  of  Caithness ;  » 
distance  of  about  thirty  measured  miles. .  The  arable  land 
of  this  district  is  in  general  a  good  kindly  soil,  fit  for  pro- 
dncbg  every  kind  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  an^  part  of 
Scotland ;  having  at  the  same  time  a  great  advantage  in 
regard  to  manure,  from  the  quantity  of  sea- weed  that  i^ 
thrown  in  upon  the  coast^  likewise  an  ineaJtattsfeible  fiiirf 
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Sntherland  of  Hine^toue  and  sea^ahellsy  and  also  every  where 

carriage,  with  great  abundance  of  sea^sh,  sacfa  as  cod^ 
haddock,  &c.  ^  not  forgetting  two  ezceilent  salmon  fish* 
ings  on  the  rivers  of  Brora  and  Helmsdale*.  The- inhabit* 
ants  of  this  part  of  the  estate  raise  ooostderable  ^pan^tiea 
of  com,  such  as  barley,,  oats^  peas,  £cc»  Grain  is  their 
staple  oommoditj  for  paying  their  rents  and  maintaining 
their  families  f.  in  addition  to  which,,  however,  diey  rear 
a  few  black  cattle  fbr  sale,,  and:  spin  some  Imen  yasn  fm 
the  manufacturers  of  Aberdeen  and  other  places- 

The  middle  district  of  this  estate  consisting  of  die  pi» 
rishes  of  Kildtman,  Rogart,  Lairg^  and  a  part  of  the  pa* 
rish  of  Clynei  are  countries  detached  from  the  sea*    They 
have,  it  is  true,  a  ^ood  deal  of  arable  land,,  but  not  of  the- 
like  good  quality  with  that  on  the  coast*    Blade  cattle^ 
small  horses,  sheep^  and  goats,  are  the  staple  oonuttoditte» 
on  which  the  inhabitants  depend  f(X  the  payment  of  their 
rents,  and  for  supplying  thenoselves  widi  the  iiecessaxy.ar*^ 
tides  of  accommodation.  In  this  district  they  searcefy  raise- 
com  sufficient  to  support  the  inhabitants  for  more  thaisone^ 
half  or  two- thirds  of  the  year  ^  nor  has  industry^  in  the 
way  of  spinning  or  manufacture,  yet  reached  thcm.to  any" 
degree. 

The  third  or  northern  district  comprehencb  the  paiisb' 
of  ^ar  (known  also  under  the^name  of  Strathnaver)^  and 
the  parish  of  Assint,  countries  bordering  on  the  Northern 
or  Western  Ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  these  parishes  are 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  those  last  mentioned,, 
but  with  this  exception,  that  such  of  them  as  are  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea-coast  derive  also  aome  ad^ 
vantages  from  fishing.  The  greater  part  of  this  district^ 
however,  is  inland  (particularly  in  the  parish  of  Far), 
where  the  rays  of  industry  have  never,  as  yet  dawned^ 
and  which,  it  is  believed,  is  i^  much  the  aame  state  land 
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^tuation  now  tbat  it  wai  two  hundred  years  aeo*  There  ^*^  «a1 
are  good  salmon  fishings  on  the  rivers  of  Naver  and  Tor- 
risdale  in  the  plirish  of  far,  and  also  on  the  rivers  Inver 
and  Kirkaig  in  Assint.  In  many  places  in  this  'district 
thr  plough  is  not  nsed  at  all.  The  ground  intended  for 
eom  is  turned  over  either  with  the  spade  or  with  the  foot* 
plough  called  by  the  natives  ca^craim,  already  described. 
An  extensive  part  of  the. Sutherland  estate  is  appropriated 
to  the  feeding  of  mountain  deer,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
there  arc  on  the  whole  estate  above  one  thousand.  At 
I>«nrohin  Castle,  however,  which  forms  a  part  of  tbe 
Stttberlaad  c^ate,  great  improvements  have  been  carried 


The  third  great  estate  in  this  county  is  that  belong-  Aiki  tmi 
ing  to  tbe  family  of  Dempster,  called  Skibo  and  Pulrosi-  , 
sic.  These  estates  cootaia  about  18,000  acres  of  land, 
cxicndmg  from  the  point  of  Ardnacalk,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  *  westward  to  Port  Leak^ 
beii^  an  extent  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  The  bulk 
of  the  .estate  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  of  no  great  height^ 
cee&MBg  generally  to  rise  about  Arom  500  to  TOO  £eet 
^bove  the  level  of  the  frith. 

Having  mentioned  these  estates  in  particular^  we  maySmliol 
remark  in  general,  that  the  county  may  be  considered  as^^^ 
divided  into  three  districts  2  The  eastern  upon  the  German 
Ocean,  the  western  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  cen« 
1^  or  middle  district.  Concerning  the  east  coast  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  though  Sutherland  is  many  degrees  £u;# 
tber  north  thfin  East  Lothian,  there  is  much  less  diffefenoe 
between  the  two,  in  point  of  climate,  than  could  be  well 
imagined.  In  Sutherland  the  spring  is  perhaps  about  a  fort4 
night  or  three  weeks  later,  and  the  winter  commences  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  sooner;  but  the  summers  ape  equally 
wmti,i£§^  WMnmv,  and  the  wantor  can  Inrdlj  ie  called 
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alLiat**  ^^^*^*  "^^  ^"" "  sometimes  keen  and  pcnctratmg,  thoagfir 
on  the  whole  certamly  healthful  and  salubrious. 

Bear  or  big  and  peas  are  the  most  profitaMe  crops,  at 
least  under  the  present  system  of  farmings  There  seems 
to  be  something  peculiarly  favourable  in  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  bear  and  peas.  Oats  thrive  well  in  some  parti- 
cular spots ;  but  in  general  they  are  neither  sure  nor  pro- 
fitable. For  wheat  there  is  no.  demand  on  the  spot,  nor 
mills  to  manufacture  it.  Bear  or  big  is  found  preferable 
to  barley.  The  latter  is  longer  of  ripening,  more  liable, 
to  shake,  produces  straw  of  a  worse  quality  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  is  not  so  productive  of  grain*  The  peas  sown 
here  are  of  different  kinds.  Those  that  go  under  the  name 
of  theSutherlaad  or  country  peas  have  been  sown  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  common  farmers  aie  much  attached 
to  them.  They  are  a  small  dwarfish  kind;  but  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  very  sweet  meal.  They  ripen  pretty 
early,  but  have  little  straw.  There  have  been  introduced 
of  late  various  kinds  of  peas  ;  namely,  the  large  red,  the 
grey,  and  the  bhie-mnrblcd.  Beans  are  raised  here  to 
great  advantage,  and  the  natives  find  them,  ground  into 
meal,  a  wholesome  and  substantial  food.  There  is  only 
one  kind  used  here,  which  is  the  small  horse-bean; 

The  manure  principally  used  by  the  generality  of  tfie 
tenants  is  the  dung  of  cattle  and  litter,  mixed  with  layers  of 
earth  from  moorish  or  mossy  ground,  which  is  very  often 
of  a  very  poor  quality,  and  sometimes  impregnated  with 
mineral  particles,  and  consequently  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  yet  the  common  farmers  will  carry  ftis  beggarly, 
and  sometimes  noxious  stu^  for  miles,  on  the  backs  of 
their  litde  horses.  At  Dunrobin,  and  by  some  of  the 
principal  £utners,  in  addition  to  animal  dung  and  various 
ooniposts,  fern,  sea-weed,  peat>ashes,  and  'lime  are  used, 
Sea«ware  aometimes  abounds  on  the  coast^  and  the  farm- 
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«C3  are  very  diligent  in  cdlecting  it  wben  driven  on  the  SoH  and 
^hore.  Thej  apply  it  commonly  to  bear,  and  it  seldom  fails  Jl 
to  bring  a  good  crop.  The  gardens  at  Dunrobtn  and  Skibo 
show  what  might  be  effected  even  in  this  northern  latitude 
by  labour  and  attention.  Apples,  pears,  and  cherries  thrive 
perfectly  well^  and  at  Slcibo  the  peach  and  the  apricot. 
In  1794^  also,  from  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  season, 
walnuts  ripened  in  the  garden  at  Skibo,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  extremely  unosnal  north  of  Durham.  There 
are  consideraUe  plantations,  at  Skibo,  Cyder  Hall,  and 
Dunrobin ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  district  is  extremely 
bare  and  naked,  though  the  practicability  of  having  large 
plantations  is  indisputably  proved  by  their  success  where 
they  have  been  tried* 

The  middle  district  of  Sutherland  contains  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  other  parts  of  the  northern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  soil  of  the  long  valkys  between  the  mountains 
is  a  sharp  loam,  capable  of  every  improvement,  were  it 
cleared  of  rocks  or  great  lumps  of  stone  ;  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  removed  without  vast  labour  and  ex- 
pence*  With  the  exception  of  those  farms  that  have  been 
converted  into  sheep-walks,  the  arable  land  is  occupied 
in  small  portions  of  from  one  to  four  acres.  The  siate  of 
the  roads  is  very  miserable,  very  little  attention  being  paid 
lo  them. 

The  western  coast  of  Sutherland  is  wild,  rocky,  and 
mountainous  ^  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  a  monstrous 
assemblage  of  rugged  mountains,  apparently  piled  upon 
each  other,  and  seemingly  torn  and  shattered  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  There  are  still  a  considerable 
number  of  goats  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  lofty 
mountains  attract  the  clouds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  occa^ 
sion  such  frequent  and  heavy  rains  and  mists  on  the  hills 
^^  to  produce  a  very  wet  climate. 
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Minerih,  Satherlaod  has,  in  a  vmrietj  of  qmrteri^  ahmid«ne  tf 
freestone^  l]inestone«  and  alate.  The  lidieatoiie,  ih  mmmj 
places,  assumes  the  form  of  marl ;  particularlj  in  AkmU 
al,  Ledbeg,  Rj-autnuid^  and  Advare^  near  the  ceaat.    Im 

IroBy  Ibc  the  same  district  it  appears  that  iron  mines  ^frereancfeiitl/ 
wrought}  but  at  what  period  of  history  dees  not  appear..  A* 
mong  the  mountains  on  the  west  coast  the  traces  of  anoie&i 
mines  and  iron  works  are  still  to  be  found*  The  whole 
coufltfy  was^  in  early  times,  corered  by  one  vast  forM»  s6 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  abundance  of 
charcoal,  which  is  the  most  iraluaUe  species  of  fuel  for 
this  important  manufacture.  There  was,  some  years  ago^ 
found,  by  one  John  Sinclair,  a  large  piece  of  forged  or 
malleable  iron,  pk'oduced,  without  doubt,  by  the  early  art^ 
ists  who  in  ancient  times  possessed  that  quarter  of  tbe 
islandf  It  iMas  of  a  roundish  form,  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  pounds  weight*  It  was  6f  good  quality,  and  a 
neighbouring  blacksmith  wroUght  it  into  facings  or  edg^ 
ings  for  the  rude  implements  of  husbandry  which  af e  used 
io  this  part  of  the  country. 

Rock  crystals  and  pebbles  ate  found  in  many  parts  $  and 
beautifvd  gailiets  are  found  on  the  coast  in  the  parish  of 
Tongue.  Theie  are  several  veins  of  coal ;  but  the  qualt<» 
ty  is  far  from  good,  and  tb^  veins  are  too  small  to  be  of  eoa^ 
sequence.  Although  the  search  after  metals  in  this  comitj^ 
has  been  very  limited^  yet  considerable  riches  of  that  kind 
have  been  discovered.  We  are  assul^d  thirt  native  goM 
has  been  found  in  the  dckrii  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains* 
There  are  many  veins  of  lead*ore,  very  rich  in  silver^but  as 
yet  none  have  been  wronght.  Ironstone  is  very  abundant  4 
gnd  in  Btratlmaver,  Assint^  and  EderacfayUs,  are  distinci 
marks,  as  already  noticed,  of  its  having  fortnerly  been 
wrought  and  smelted  with  wood.  A  rich  vein  of  bla^ 
%9^^  qf  nisin^ancse  ha*  b^en  lately  ^scor^red  netr  ib» 
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Fritb'of  Dotnoch.     The  mineralogy  of  this  donnty  and  of  Dornoch. 
lloss-shire  deserves  more  attentton  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
thst  the  discoveries  would  amply  repay  the  trouble. 

There  is  only  one  royal  borough  io  the  county  of  Su.  Dornoch, 
therlandy  that  of  Dornoch.  It  is  situated  on  the  north 
coast  oi  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  already  mentioned,  nearly 
opposite  to  <he  Isorough  of  Tain,  which  lies  on  the  soutli 
side  of  the  sttme  frith.  The  town  is  small,  arid  going  fast 
to  decay, aUhough  it  is  the  county  town,  and  the  residence 
tsf  a  sheriff-couit.  it  was  erected  a  royal  borough  by  a 
charter  from  King  Charles  the  First,  dated  1628  ;  and 
its  government  is  vested  in  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and  ten 
coanseliorsy  four  of  whom  are  annually  changed.  It  is 
«iie  of  the  northern  district  of  boroughs  which  unite  in 
«en£iig  a  member  to  parliament.  This  place,  however, 
contains  sonae  irestiges  of  antiquity,  which  demonstrate  that 
it  was  once  of  more  importance  than  at  present.  Dornoch 
was  fbrmerljH  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Caithness,  and  a  ^ 
part  of  ihe  ancieirt  cathedntl  stiU  remains.  The  present  CatliedraL 
parish  ehnrch  is  formed  out  of  three  of  the  wings  or  aisles 
t»f  the  ancient  cathedral.  The  fourth  has  been  long  in 
VQitts  i  and  the  old  custom  prevails  of  burying  all  persons 
of  any  distinction  connected  with  the  parish  within  the 
cbtirt^.  It  has,  however,  been  floored  with  wood,  at  the 
height  of  seven  feet  above  the  ground ;  but  still  its  vast 
extent  and  stapendons  height  render  it  unfit  to  be  used  as 
a  presbyterian  church.  It  is  not  precisely  known  when 
^e  see  of  Caithness,  induding  Sutherland,  was  erected ; 
but  Andrew  Bishop  of  Caithness  is  witness  to  a  donation 
by  David  the  First  to  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline.  He 
was  bishop  here  in  1150.  In  1222  Gilbert  Murray  wasMamy,ui 
bishop  here.  The  archbishop  of  York  had  claimed  a  ju-  bUhop. 
risdiction  over  the  Scottish  church,  and  the  dafm  was  pa- 
tronised bj  the  king  of  England,  and  favoured  by  the 
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I><'n»ch.  Pope's  legate,  who  held  it  ooDvenfiaD  on  the  mbjed  tl 
^' '  ^  Northampton,  in  presence  of  the  kings  of  Eag^bnd  and 
Scotland,  in  the  year  11 70*  The  legate  addressed  a  specdi 
to  the.  ponventioa,  in  which  he  strongly  supported  the 
claims  of  the  archbi^hpp  qf  York.  It  w|ks  followed  by  » 
long  silence,  the  Scottish  bishops  being  intimidated  by  th^ 
Hutbority  of  the  legate,  and  pertiaps  also  by  fhe  authority 
and  the  power  of  thp  king  of  England.  ^|  length  Qilbert 
Murray,  th^  a  young  nian,  one  of  the  infepor  cfergy, 
)>eing  a  cani^  of  the  church  of  Ifiot^j,  whq  had  a^pded 
bis  bishop  to  England,  ventured  to  rise,  and,  with  a  t^be- 
|nent  and  in|repid  eloquence,  defended  the  iadependeoe^ 
pf  the  Scottish  church,  (lis  abilities  ot^jained  the  applause 
of  the  wbqle  a^mbly,  an^  hi^  C9upige  rf viyisd  the  api- 
|it  of  his  a^opiates  ;  sq  that  th^  legi^t^,  W^Pg  VjPM^.* 
five  that  he  spoke  the  general  sentiment  of  b^n  country, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  |lomish  sef  in  $cotI%iid  might 
be  brought  into  danger  by  an  attempt  to  subject  it  to  s|iV 
ordinate  authority,  prudently  broke  up  the  conyentioB* 
Gilbert  Murray,  on  bis  rety rp  home,  was  universally  ca- 
^esstd,  and  afterwards  prpmoted  to  ttie  tct  of  Caithness* 
He  built  the  cathedral  of  po^noch,  di^d  at  Scr^bster  ia 
Caithness,  where  t^e  bishops  had  glso  a  resiflenc^  i^ 
)243,  and  v^'as  afterwards  canonize^.  A  st^ti^e  of  hi^  is 
l^till  shewn  io  the  church  ^ere,  under  the  name  of  St  Gil- 
bert, but  it  is. not  entire. 

*  ,     •  •        • 

TheBiih.  U:^^^  sXini  al^9  the  r\iips  pf  the  bishop's  castle,  which 
op>  Cistle.  appears  to  have  ^en  a  stately  and  sumptuous  edifice. 
About  the  y^ar  1567,  George  Earl  of  Caithness,  who 
claimed  watdsl^^>  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Sutherland,  then 
a  minor,  had  got  the  persop  of  the.  latter  into  his  poii- 
session  ;  a  tribe  of  Murrays,  inhabiting  this  ^art  of  the 
country,  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  noble  family 
.  of  Sutherland,  and  beheld  the  conduct  of  Caithness  wit^ 
ft  jealous  eye,  contrived  to  get  the  minor  conveyed  from 
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C«il)iiitttt  Md  pat  und^r  the  protection  of  the  Earl  ofAmigwOety 
Buolly.  Caidineas,  in  reyenge,  invaded  this  coantrj  hj 
his  soo  John,  who  invested  the  town  and  castle  of  Dor^ 
moch,  of  which  the  Muxt^jb  had  possessed  themselves. 
Several  sktrmtshes  took  place  with  varions  success.  The 
Morrajty  no  longer  aUe  to  maintain  the  ground  thej  had 
oocopied,  retired  to  the  castle.  Upon  tfiis  the  Master  of 
Ckithncas  bnmt  the  town  and  cathedral ;  but  still  the  be- 
sieged defended  themselves  in  the  castle  for  a  month  long. 
er.  At  lengthy  however,  thej  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, having  undertaken  to  depart  out  of  Sutherland  with*- 
ip  two  months^  and  driivered  three  hostages  into  the  hands 
9f  the  conquerors.  The  Murrays  fulfilled  their  engage- 
aient  $  but,  from  die  barbarous  temper  of  the  age,  the  hos» 
ta^s  were  neverthekas  murdered. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  country,  in  djAsrent  places,  are 
to  be  found  vestiges  of  those  ancient  buildings,  denomU 
naled  Puis  bousgi,  which  we  have  already  described, 
and  whi^h  on  the  west  coast  are  called  Drnns.  In  va^ir 
rioos  parts  also  are  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  fortifications 
of  different  sorts*  Soneie  of  them  are  old  towers,  and  o« 
thers  consist  of  larger  works,  which  seem  to  have  been  in* 
tended  as  places  of  safety  for  considerable  bodies  of  men 
or  cattle.  On  the  east  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch 
Srora,  there  is  s  hill,  called  Craig  Bar,  fortified  with  s 
ditch  of  drcumvallationtf  It  is  a  steep  ^nd  rocky  preci- 
pice, every  way .  inacoessiUe  but  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  it  and  s  neighbouring  hill.  It  contains  a* 
bout  eight  acres  of  land,  and  oould  easily  be  defended  a- 
gainst  any  number  of  assailants.  In  many  quarters  cairns 
are  found,  which  are  considered  as  monuments  erected  to 
diie£i  who  fell  in  battle ;  and  numberless  spots  are  pointed 
put  in  which  the  rival  dans  formerly  engaged  in  sangui* 
naty  contests  with,  esch  other.  In  the  parish  of  Assint,* 
|n  th^  Island  of  Oldney,  is  ^  considerable  caimi  in  which 
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Atiqiiitiifc  it « ttooe  hoUowed  out,  andiiaTin;  a  cover  of  slOM«  Tbr 
old  people  of  the  neighbovrliood  relate  ikuk  the  boUoired 
ttoae  fomierlj  coataiaed  a  round  stone,  of  die  ut»  and 
form  of  a  large  egg,  fior  which,  and  also  for  an  adjacent 
borying  ground,  great  Teneratioo  was  entertained.  The 
round  stone,  on  account  of  its  Tariegated,  ninute,  and 
aplendtd  cohxirs,  was  always  shewn  to  atrangers*  It  was 
*  priirateljr  carried  off  by  a  sea«.{aring  man,  to  whooA,  in  the 
usual  nanner,  it  had  been  exhibited  as  a  curiosi^.  It  it 
suspected  to  h»re  been  an  object  of  ScandinaTtan^  idoku 

DviiDoni*-  '°  ^®  parish  of  Duraeas,  in  which  is  CBpe.J¥mth,  are 
^^  the  remains  of  the  tower  called  Don  Domadilla,  which 
hat  been  much  noticed  by  travellers.  That  portion  of  the 
wall  of  this  ancient  tower  which  is  still  standing  is  eight* 
een  leet  at  the  highest  part.  The  area  appears  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  two  concentric  walls.  A  large  tni 
angular  stone  covers  the  front^door-as  a  linteL  The  op« 
poaite  side  bas  been  reduced  to  rubbish.  A  celebrated 
Gaelic  bard,  Robert  Doun,  belonged  to  this  parish.  Ks 
songs  possess  considerable  reputation  among  the  ffigh- 
landers. 

In  the  parish  of  Tongue,  at  Mihieas,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancieat  building ;  but  so  ruinous,  and  so  oovered 
with  earth,  diat  its  original  form  cannot  be  distinctly  tra* 
ced.  It  is  called  Dun  Bbmidt,  ^  te  yellow  heap,'*  and 
tupposed  to  be  erected  by  Domaditta  King  of  the  Scots. 
The  skeletons  of  two  men  were  found  buried  near  itsome 
jearsago.  One^  them  measured  in  lengthabout  seven  feet. 
Upon  bemg  exposed  for  soaoe  time  to  the  air,  they  moul- 
dered  into  dust.  About  the  distanee  of  half  a  mile  from 
If  ilncss,  diere  are  several  heaps  of  stenes  and  rbhis  of 
snudl  circular  butldtngi,  scattered  at  various  distances^ 
en  a  rising  greoad  near  the  aaiM    The  circular  buildbgs 


tre  mid  t&  h«te  been  foldf  credtd  to  guard  die  ycmnger A««H«iii» 
ettllle  from  the  wolVes  with  wliich  it  is  tttt>poBed  the 
amntrj  was  once  infested*  No  aceount  is  giveti  of  these 
heaps  (  though^  from  the  sise  and  situation  of  thetn^  It 
should  seem  a  battle  had  been  fonght  upOn  the  Spot.  On 
the  east  stdi  of  die  bay  lies  Tongue*  one  of  the  seats*  otl^rd^ 
Lord  Usa 7^  a  beaati^  spot»  laid  out  into  gar detfs,  sur*  ^  * 
rounded  with  beautiful  trees,  whicb»  in  some  points  of 
view,  sdem*  on  the  one  side*  to  wave  their  tops  among  the 
difi  of  Ben  Loaghal ;  and*  on  the  other*  to  lose  themseltres 
in  the  mins  of  Ckistal*a*Bhamiich  ^  a  structure  so  aucient 
that  there  isnoeoosistent  tradition  eoncerning  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  possessed  by  John  Mackaj  Abarach,  tbe  greatest 
name  for  heroism  in  this  part  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  what 
renders  this  ooii]ecture  the  more  plansible,  is*  nhat  there 
is  a  6ave  in  the  rock  upon  which  the  eastle  was  built*  call* 
ed  L^akmib  Eem  Abarmcb,  u  e«  **  John  of  Abarach's 
bed*''  whither  he  is  said  to  have  retired  in  time  of  dan^ 
ger*  A  fiimily  of  the  Mackays  are  descended  from  him, 
and  are  reported  to  have  still  in  their  possession  his  ban- 
ner, wi&  this  motto  wrought  in  g6lden  letters*  Biodb 
treun,  Biodb  trnm^  i.  e.  **  Be  valiant/' 

Last  of  aU,  Dunrobin  Casde*  on  the  east  coast,  the  seat^^'^!^^ 
of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Sutherlsnd*  may  be  mentiofied.  tt 
is  in  excellent  repair.)  and  great  agricultural  exertions  have 
been  soecessfttllj  itoade  around  it.  It  was  founded  about 
the  year  1100  bj  Robert  or  Robin,  second  Eaii  of  Sn« 
therland*  It  as  situated  near  the  sea,  and,  as  the  wordVArii 
imports*  on  a  rouhd  hill.  The  few  paintings  here  are  an 
£arl  df  Murray,  aA  dd  man^  on  wood,  his  son  and  two* 
daughters*  hj  Go.  G.  1628  \  a  fine  full  length  of  Charles 
the  First ;  Angus  Williamson>  atlero  of  the  dan  Chattan, 
who  rescued  the  6utherlands  in  the  time  of  distress ;  a 
veiy  linger  ^kMre  6f  the  Duke  (tf  Alva,  in  council 
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Highto^  with  a  etidioal  by  his  ttde,  trho  puts  a  pair  of  bellowi^ 
blown  by  the  Devil,  into  his  ear ;  the  Dnke  has  a  chain 
in  one  Jiand  fixed  to  the  necks  of  the  kneeling  Fleeming^ 
in  the  other  he  shews  tliem  a  paper  of  recantation  for  them 
to  sign  i  behind  them  are  the  reformed  clergy.  The  car«i 
dinal  is  the  noted  Anthony  Pirrenot,  Cardinal  de  Grand- 
ville,  secretary  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  Duchtss  Dowa^^ 
ger  of  Savoy,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  was 
held  to  be  the  author,  advancer,  and  nourisher  of  the  trou* 
bias  of  those  countries  ;  and  who,  on  his  recal  into  Spain, 
v^as  supposed  to  be  the  great  promoter  of  the  cruelties  ex* 
ercised  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  successor  o£, 
bis  mistress. 

As  Sutherland  is  the  first  county  which  is  altogether,  or 
principally  Highland,  to  which  we  have  come,  it  will  here 
be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  past  history  and  fu« 
ture  prospects  of  that  part  of  the  Britbh  islands  called  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Oenera]  ic-  ^^  i^  ^  singular  circumstance  attending  die  situation  of 
g^j^^  Scotland,  that  for  ages  it  has  been  inhabited  by  two  dis- 
tinct races  gf  m^n ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mountaineers,  com« 
monly  called  Highlanders,  employed  chiefly  in  pasturage^ 
but  partly  also  in  agriculture ;  and  by  Lowlanders,  or  inha* 
bttants  of  the  more  level  tracts  on  the  south  and  east,  in 
which  agriculture  has  been  more  generally  practised.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  difierent  districts  of  the  Highlands  and 
][.owlands  were  for  ages  distioguished  by  a  diflPerent 
garb,  and  to  this  day  they  are  wonderfully  distinct. 
The  boundary  which  divides  them  is  not  correctly  mark* 
cd  by  physical  limits,  consisting  of  northern  or  south- 
*  em  latitude,  or  of  rivers  and  friths,  but  is  completely 
distiagpished  by  the  most  important  of  all  circum- 
stances in  social  life,  the  difference  of  language.  A 
Highlander  and  a  Lowlander,  bom  in  neighbouring  cotjp. 
tages,  hear  each  other  talking      ai^age  which  they  do 
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tt6t  understand*  Of  late  jears,  indeed,  in  consequence  oC^gUinda* 
the  great  changes  which  have  been  introduced,  and  of  the  ' 
industrious  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue 
throughout  the  Highlands,  a  Lowland  Scotchman  or  aa 
Englishman  finds  his  language  understood  bj  abundance 
of  persons  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  island  ;  but  the 
case  was  formerly  very  different ;  *and  to  this  day  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  or  even  of  Perthshire^  bom  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  understands  as  little  of  the  Erse  language 
as  he  does  of  the  Hindoo,  the  Shanscrit,  or  the  Persiaii 
tongues  I  neither  does  it  appear  from  history  or  tradition^ 
that  his  ancestors  were  ever  better  acquainted  with  that 
language. 

The  ancient  history  of  Scotland  is  involved  in  verf 
great  obscurity «  The  Roman  writers  give  little,  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  our  own  early  historians  have  suf« 
fertd  themselves  to  be  misled  by  monkish  fables.  The 
Roman  armies  under  Agricola  advanced  along  the  south* 
em  foot  of  the  Grampians,  through  Strathmore;  and  they 
appear  to  have  pressed  onwards  along  the  east  coast,  thro^ 
the  low  territory  of  Aberdeenshire,  Banff,  Moray,  Nairn, 
and  Inverness,  as  far  as  Ross-shire ;  but  they  were  un* 
able  to  make  any  permanent  establishment  beyond  the 
isthmus  between  Forth  and  Clyde ;  and  even  tb^  teni'*^  * 
tory  between  that  and  the  English  border,  where  they 
had  their  southern  wall,  does  not  seem  to  have  remained 
long  undisputed.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
itre. usually  spoken  of  under  three  appellations:  Scots, Scott,CaIe« 
Caledonians,  and  Picts.  Scot  or  Scuit  signifies,  in  the  Oae-^^i^''*^ 
lie  or  Erse  language,  a  wanderer,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  i.  St 
word,  being  synonymous  with  vagabond  or  wandering 
plunderer.  It  was  probably  originally  a  term  of  con« 
tempi  used  by  their  enemies ;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  people  take  a  pride  in  assuming,  as  a  name  of  ho« 
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BfgUndi.  noar  or  distuiction,  what  their  •nemtes  «;oniider  m  •  warce 
of  reproach  i  and  thun  a  vrandering  aod  uamaaUj  war* 
like  tribe,  gaining  an  asccndancj  over  iheir  neighboara^ 
may  haFe  given  nafl»e  to  the  whole  nation.  As  the  Higb- 
landers  were  always  accustomed  to  desert  the  valleys  in 
the  summer  months,  to  attend  their  cattle  to  the  monoti> 
aio^  aod  to  live  in  temporary  huts,  oalled  siealmgs,  the 
appellation  of  wanderers  may  have  been  »  name  given 
to  the  whole  of  them,  of  which  they  might  have  beeomo 
proud-,  firom  their  attachment  to  a  pastM*al,  a  hnnting,  and 
a  warlike  life.    Oar  old  historian*  tell  a  strange  story 
about  the  Scots  having  come  originally  firom  Troy  or 
from  £gypt,  of  their  having  attempted  to  settle  ia  Ae 
west  of  Spain  or  Portugal  j  that  after  many  adventnrea 
and  wars  there  they  again  embarked,  and  settled  in  Ire» 
land,  fjcom  which  they  onoe  more  removed  into  Argyle* 
shire  and  the  mountains  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  last  of  all, 
they  conquered  the  Picts  who  inhabited  the  level  parts  of 
Scotland  on  the  south  and  east,  and  their  chief  became 
mAc  monarch  of  the  territory  now  denominated  Scotland. 
•Passing  over  as  eyidently  fabulous  the  first  part  of  this 
story,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  reason  for  be« 
lieviog  that  any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ori* 
gioolly  came  from  Ireland.    The  native  Highlanders  and 
the  native  Irish  do  no  doubt  speak  the  same  language, 
which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Welch ;  but  this  is  obviously 
because  they  are  all  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gael, 
Gauls,  or  Celts,  who  inhabited  Europe  before  (he  Ro« 
man  conquests,  and  retreated  lo  remote  quarters  or  moun* 
tains  to  preserve  their  independence  against  these  con«^ 
querors.    Among  the  Western  Highlanders  no  traditictt 
eusts  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Ireland.    They  call 
themselves  Albinidi,  or  inhabitants  of  Albion.    Upon  the 
whole,  the  name  of  Scots  as  probably  nothmg  wnost  itum^. 

3  ■ 
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t  term  of  reproach  given  hj  their  Lowland  enemies  toH>gMandt> 
the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  leading  tribe  of  Highlanders, 
who  anciently,  in  the  character  of  the  wandering  and  inde* 
pendent  barbarians  of  the  moantains,  in  their  native  fast* 
sesses,  for  so  many  ages  were  enabled,  especially  by  the 
aid  of  tbeir  poverty,  to  set  all  invasion  at  defiance.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  according  to  our  ancient 
historians^  the  chief  king  of  the  Scots  had  his  residence  at 
Campbelton  and  DunstaShage  in  Argyleshire,  tiU  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  about  A.  D.  650,  when  the 
Scots  conquered  the  Picts  ;  after  which  the  kings  of  the 
Scots  took  up  their  re^dence  in  the  more  fertile  territory 
to  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  deserted  dieir  former 
Kghland  dwelling*  * 

Caledonian  is  perhaps  also,  in  its  origin,  only  anotfiers.Cakdoiii- 
name  for  Highlander.  Etymology  is  at  all  times  a  frail""** 
basis  on  which  to  rest  historical  truth  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  word  Caledonian  resembles  so  nearly  the  term  GbmL* 
dun,  or  Gauls  of  the  moumains,  by  which  the  Highland- 
ers to  this  day  dtstingnish  themselves,  that  we  are  tempt* 
ed  to  suppose  that  the  appellation  of  Caledonian  belongs 
in  its  origin  to  the  Gael-dun,  or  Scottish  mountaineers* 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  according  to  this  mode 
of  interpretation,  the  AVelch  have  as  good  a  right  to  be 
called  Caledonians  as  the  Scots,  because  they  also  may  be 
justly  denominated  Gael-dun  >  that  is  to  say,  Gael,  Celts, 
or  Garuls  of  the  mountains. 

The  chief  difficuhy  in  the  ancient  history  of  Scotland  a.  FIct» 
Ttlates  tO'  the  ancient  peoj^  whom  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned,  and  who  were  denominated  by  the  Romansi 
and  hy  our  own*  historians,  the  Picts^  or,  as  the  name  is* 
still  vulgariy  pronounced,  the  Pedis*  They  are  admitted- 
to  have  been  skilled  in  the  art  of  agriculture ;.  to  have  pos* 
iEssed^  as  fotmeiily  stated,^  die  sotuhr  of  Scotland  as  far 
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?^«p^.  westward  as  tke  Clyde.    After  the  retreat  of  the  j^ 
mans,  and  even  during  the  dominion  of  that  peoplei 
they  enjoyed  the  whole  low  country  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Craxnpians,  together  with  the  lowe^  part   of 
Aberdeenshire  and  the  whole  borders  of   the   Moray 
Frith,  together  with  '^Caithnessi  Orkney^  and  Sjietland^ 
Our  old  historians,  as   already  noticed,    represent  the 
Scots,  that  is,  the  Highlanders^   as  having  ultimately 
conquered  the  Picts  in  the   ninth  century  ;    and  that 
the  Scottish  king,  Kenneth  the  Second^  thereby  became 
sole  monarch  of  the  whole  country.     The  queadoa'i% 
Who  were  these  Picts  ?    Were  they  originally  a  different 
people  from  the  Goil^un  or  Highlanders?     Two  su^po* 
sitions  may  readily  occur  upon  the  subject.     The  one  is^ 
that  the  Picts  were  nothing  more  than  the  G^elf  or  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  inhabited  the  arable  and 
more  fertile  parts  of  Scotland,  and  were  thereby  led  te^ 
cogage  in  agriculture ;  and  that  they  differed  in  no  respect 
from  the  Gael-dun  or  Highlanders,  excepting  in  the  place 
^i  their  residenoCf  which  naturally  induced  them  to  oulti^ 
vate  the  soil ;  while  the  sterility  of  the  Highlands,  and . 
general  wetness  of  climate,  compelled  their  inhabitants  Xm 
subsist  chiefly  by  hunting,  by  pasturage,  or  fishing.     Afl 
the  whole  country  of  Scotiaiid  was  divided  into  petty  so* 
vereignties^  and  the  more,  fertile  territory   of  the  low 
countries  held  out  to  the  Highlanders  a  temptation  to* 
plunder,  there  would  naturally  be  frequent  wars  between 
these  two  classes  of  people,  which  might  perhaps  termi* 
nate  in  the  sovereignty  being  acquired  over  bodi  by  the 
principal  Highland  chief,  who  thereafter  claimed  the  so* 
vereignty  of  all  Scotland.    It  may  also  be  supposed  tfaa^ 
the  term  Picts^  or  Picti  Britannia  used  by  the  Roman 
writers,  was  only  a  name  by  which  they  distinguished  the 
independent  barbarians  of  the  country,  who  refused  t0 
conform  to  their  own  customs^  and  persevered  in  the 


flfiot  p^actioff,  11^  oommoa  aaoag  barbarous  nations,  of  HigMaodfc 
mbbiAg  upon  the  skin  of  ibeir  bodies  mixtures  of  coloured 
aad  unctiiiHis  mibstanccs,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  renderbg 
themselvesterriblein  war,  partly  as  an  ornament  which  they 
think  beautiful,  and  partly  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  seTiirf  ty  of  the  climate.  Upon  this  supposition,  the 
term  Picii  would  include  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Scot« 
land  bfyoiyl  the  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces,  whether 
inhabiling  the  plains,  and  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  inha-i 
biting  the  moi^^tains,  and  occupiM  chiefly  in  pasturage, 
buntiag,  and  fishings 

Qfithe  other  hand,  however,  ithasbeen  supposed  that  the 
Highlanders  were  actually  ori^nally  a  different  race  from 
U>c«P!cl%  and  from  the  inhi^itants  of  the  low  country  of 
the  south  and  east  of  Scotland*  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Jatter  were  of  a  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  origin,  who  fron^ 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  come  in  quest  of  habitations 
antecedent  to  the  Ghrisfian  era,  and  occupied  the  most  va- 
Inable  part  of  Scotland ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Orkney  and 
Sbethad  Islei^  Caithness,  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Mo- 
fsy  Frith,  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  with  Kincardine, 
Angns^  Perthshire  to  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  Fife, 
end  thiB  Lothians  westward  to  the  Clyde.  It  has  further 
been  supposed,  that  the  Gael  or  ancient  Celts  were  of  a 
more  southern  origin,  probably  from  the  coasts  of  GauL 
This  supposition,  that  the  Gael  or  Celts  were  originally 
^  different  race  from  the  Picts,  has  been  maintained  by  Mr 
Pinkerton  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  a  great 
collection  of  authorities  from  ancient  writers. 

Without  entering  into  a  dispute  which  can  now  be  of  Hkihlaiid 
little  valae  or  importance,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with'iamd  ciu- 


notice  of  the  few  peculiarities  which  are  known  to"^^^ 
heve  discrimbftted  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  from 
lliose  of  the  low  country  in  all  agei^  leaving  it  to  tfao 
VpL.V,  M 


.  Hig^hndutinpf ejiidlced  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  how  far  ^ere «» 
aoj  reason  for  considering  this  ancient  race  of  mountain* 
eers  as  originally  a  different  people  from  their  neighbours 
of  the  Lowlands. 

ReUgioik  .  r.It  appears  that,,  at  all  times,  the  religion  of  everjr  part 
of  Scotland  has  been  nearly  the  same.  There  are  as  many 
monuments  of  the  Dniidical  worship  to  be  found  in  the 
Highlands  as  ia  the  territocies*  of  the  ancient  Picts^  In- 
deed thf  y  are  more  numerous  in  the  Highlands,  because 
fewer  of  those  exertions  htfve  been  made  i^  bnil<Ung,  in- 
closing, or  agriculture,  which  have  atendency  to  destroy 
or  remove  the  vestiges  of  antiquity.  Tlie  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  country 
app^ra  also  to  have  taken  place  nearly  about  the  same 
period* 

Language.  Qq  ^  other  band,  we  have  already  meatkmed  the  dif^ 
ference  of  language  which  has  at  all  known  periods  of  bis« 
tory  taken  place  between  the  Hi^danders  and  their  neigh* 
bour^  in  the  east,  or  ia  the  south-east  of  Scotland;.  The 
language  of  the  Highlandera  was  merely  Oral.  They  had 
no  books  or  written  record.  The  songa  of  their  bards 
were  only  handed  down  by  tradition^  in  consequence  of 
being. commUted.  to  memory  by  successive  generations* 
Xheir  more  civilized  neighbours,  who  were  more  steadily 
engaged  ia  agriculture,  at  an  early  period  employ ed  tben^ 
selves  in  literature,  and  had  writings  in  their  awn  er  ti»  a 
foreign  tongue.  The  oldest  dialect  of  the  Lowland  Scots^ 
of  which  any  trace  exists,  resembles  the  English  language 
of  our  own  times  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  dialects  of  e« 
qual  antiquity  that  were  used  in  the  south  of  England ; 
and  both  of  them  are  totally  unlike  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  of 
he  Highlanders* 

Clothing.  It  appears  that  although  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were 
accustonoied  to  paint  those  parts  of  their  bodies  which  they 


ifeft  uncovered,  yci  that,  at  least  as  early  ^^  tht  fifth  ot  H»ghlatida>^ 
lixth  century,  they  were  accustomed  to  use  clothing.  The 
garb  of  the  Highlanders,  however^  has  always  been  dif* 
jerent  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  df  the  low  countryi 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  Kghland  dress,  as  the 
most  improved  state  of  it  ha^  been  preserved  in  a  part  of 
of  the  British  army^ 

it  i<^  farther  to  be  temaifked,  as  a  singulaf  peculiarity^  Hlghhiid* 
that  the  Highlanders  appear  to  have  abhorred  at  all  times  p^^ 
the  use  bf  pork*as  food ;  and  to  this  day  the  common 'peo« 
pie  of  the  Highlands  have  a  sti'ong  itveirsiott  to  it,  and  ne* 
^tt  willingly  Use  it.  On  the  contrary^  a^  We  have  already 
tenaarked,  their  neighbours  in  Caithness  have  abundance 
of  swine  ;  and  on  the  toast  of  the  Moray  Frith  they 
have  been  alWaJrs  reared,  atid  used  as  food,  by  that  dass 
of  people  who  use  the  English  language  ac<lording  to  the 
Scottish  dialett* 

In  other  respects,  it  do^s  not  appear  thftt  any  dlstinc-  Simikffef 
tion  ever  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  «ptct^ 
and  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland^  farther  than  that  which 
arose  from  physical  eaUses^  ot  the  difference  of  the  terri* 
tory  which  they  inhabited.  The  Highlander^  for  some 
centuries  at  least,  has  cultivated  grain  Where  he  could  do 
so  with  success ;  although,  from  the  mouritatnoos  omture 
of  his  territory,  like  die  inhabitants  of  the  Cheviot  and  o£ 
theTweeddale  hills,  he  was  Under  the  necessity  of  trusting 
chiefly  to  the  produce  of  his  flocks  or  herds  for  subsist* 
ence.  As  a  great  piirt  of  the  Highlands  also  lie  along  the 
western  coast,  the  rains  proceeding  from  the  Atlantic  ren« 
4er  pasmrage  to  this  day  the  most  favourable  and  advan«». 
tageoqs  mode  of  occupying  the  small  spots  of  arable  terri« 
tory  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains* 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of 
tode^  that  prevailed  among  them,  U  appears  to  have  been^ 
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Hifchbodcfor  these  fivfi  or  six  centiirie9^0reciselj  slmUar  to  that  wfticb 
prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  over  all  Europe,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century*  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  however,  frpm  their  remote  stti^alioD,  ivcre  longer 
left  under  a  state  of  chieftainship  or  feudal  anarchj  than 
other  parts  of  Europe  ^  and  hence  the  stale  of  societj 
which  prevailed  in  them  till  the  jear  1740  is  considered 
as.  a  aubjectf  of  curiositj*  It  is  so,  however,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  the  rest  of  the  British  sland,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  had  for  two  or  three  centuries  preceding- 
come  to  bie  in  a  civilized  and  totaUj  different  state. 

Feudilgo-  .  Long  ^fier  the  art  of  government  had  been  so  fax  im« 
proved,  that  tranquillity  was  mabtained  and  justice.  admi« 
nistered  over  all  England  and  the  low  country  of  Scotlam^ 
the  Highlands  continued  to  afford  a. lively  represenlatioo 
of  ihe  state  of  England  before  the  Nomia^  cooquesV.suid 

*  *  of  all  Europe  at  the  date  of  the  crusades.    As  to  this  day 

-  the  eflEects  remain  of  that  sts^te  of  soeiety,  out  of  which  the 
Highlands  have  so  recently  emerged ;  or  rathcr,/*s  they  ana 
atpfesent  only  in  a  state  of  transition  or  passage  into  t|ia| 
situation  in  which  the  rest  of  the  island  haa  so  long  be^ 
placed,  it  becomes  a  subjeot  of  rationsd  curiosity  to  attend 
correctly  to  the  past  and  present  state  of  that  portion  of 
territory*  Speedily  all  traces  will  be  lost  in  thia  island  of 
the  condition  in  which  our  forefathers  S9  long  lived,  and 
of  the  nisuiner  in  which  they  passed  from  their  ancient 
state  of  life.  Seeing  only  the  effects  of  the  change,  or  the 
riches  .which  result  from  civilization,  posterity  might 
rashly  suppose  that  the  period  of  amelioration  was  altoge- 
ther fortunate,  or  attended  with  no  alloy  of  bitterness  or 
gfevil. 

Weakom     .  Under  the  feudal  government  the  authority  of  the  erpwii 
^       and  of  the  law  was  extremely  weak  i  every  great  proprietor 
•f  landspossesscd  coniplete  jurisdiction  within  his  own  tcr* 
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.Jitorjr,  and  acknowledged  Kttle  more  as  due  to  the  king,  Highlands. 
or  head  of  the  nation,  than  mere  homage  or  submission  iti 
Ifae  field  of  battle,  on  those  few  occasions  when  short  and 
desultory  national  war^  were  undertaken,  or  when  a  tem« 
porarj  union  became  necessary  to  defend  the  country  a* 
gainst  invasion.     The  sovereign  or  prince  was  little  mqre 
than  a  great  baron,  who  had  his  own  estate  and  vassals  ; 
at  the  head  of  whom,  with  the  aid  of  the  pretensions  re« 
•a]  ting  from  his  title,  if  he  was  a  man  of  talents,  he  might 
make  a  considerable  figure;  but  being  destitute  of  any 
great  reventte,  he  could  maintain  no  standing  force,  nor 
give  effect  to  the  execution  of  the  law.     This  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  Scotland,  where  tlie  towns  were  an- 
ciently very  trifling,  and  the  king  could  not  unite  with  a 
wealthy  and  active  body  of  common  people  in  repressing 
fhe  great  barons*     Hence  every  great  proprietor  of  lands  Power  of 
was  in  truth,  from  the  turbulent  and  barbarous  character 
of  the  people,  a  petty  sovereign  within  his  own  domain. 
The  nation  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  little  monar- 
chies, of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  these  were  subject  to 
all  the  revolutions  incident  to  great  states,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  frequency  proportioned  to  their  number,  their  vi- 
dnityy  and  the  powerful  effepts  which  the  talents  of  iodi* 
vidua!  8  miglit  be  expected  frequently  to  produce.    While 
matters  were  in  this  disorderly  or  lawless  condition,  every  imponuce 
proprietor  of  lands  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  secure '^f^?^ 
to  himself  a  numerous  body  oif  faithful  vassals,  in  theioiL 
same  manner  that  a  great  pfince  endeavours,  in  our  times, 
to  possess  a  strong  standing  army.     He  also  endeavoured 
to  secure  himself  by  alliances  with  neighbouring  proprie- 
tory and  by  fortifying  the  place  of  bis  residence.     But 
^  most  Important  object  necessarily  was  to  secure  a  nu- 
merous body  of  retainers,  because  ambitious  and  restless 
^cighl)oors  we<e  cgntinttally  attemptuig  to  extend  thi^ir 
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.^1^>^"'^csfaitc%  th«t  IS,  their  territoriet,  hj  conquest,  wM^ht  if 
poce  made,  could  only  be  wrested  from  them  by  fercc  of 
9Xms.  To  this  consideration,  of  increasing  the  number 
and  attachment  of  their  dependants,  everj  extensive  pro* 
prietor  sacrificed  all  other  considerations.  He  was  un« 
der  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  he  wished  to  protect  his 
}ioase  from  pillage,  and  his  family  from  slaughter,^  or  to 
retain  poMCssion  of  his  property.  }k  therefore  allowed 
|iis  tenants  to  possess  th^ir  farms  at  low  rents,  which  were 
paid  in  Hind ;  that  is  to  say,  in  cattle,  grain,  or  other  arti* 
cles*  When  a  tenant  had  ^  nimMiroi^s  faipily  (as  in  those 
times  in  which  commerce  and  standii\g  armies  and  arts 
were  unknown,  thpy  cquld  only  be  provided  for  by  ob- 
taining a  possession!  of  land),  they  were  usually  allowed 
to  divide  among  them  their  father's  fi^rm,  for  which  they 
paid  only  the  old  anc^  modenite  rent.  The  arrangement  was 
acceptable  to  all  parties:  \o  the  proprietor  of  the  lai^ds,  that 
he  might  not  lose  the  military  services^of  aset  of  young  m^oa 
bom  upon  his  estate,  and  attached  to  him  and  his  family  i 
and  to  the  vasss(lS|as  they  thus  obtained  a  provision  for  their 
future  sul^sistence  without  the  uepessity  of  emigrating  from 
their  native  soil.  The  prpprietor  or  chief  attempted  to  di- 
vide his  lands  in  s.uch  a  way  as  to  acconunodate  all  his  fol- 
lowers, A^t  the  same  tiipe,  by  the  power  which  he  possess- 
ed of  ei^pelling  a  refractory  individual,  his  authority  over 
them  was  eomplete.  The  result  was^  that  the  country 
contained,  in  every  quarter,  at  least  as  many  inhabitants  as 
it  could  well  maintain  ^  and  every  proprietor  of  lands  had 
lender  hi^  comn^and  a  nun^erous  body  of  vassals. 

These  arrangements,  which  had  only  war  or  defence  for 
their  object,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  a  state  of  manners  and 
character  which  was  altogether  of  a  military  cast.  Every 
grf^at  proprietor  endeavoured  to  unite  himself  as  closely  as 
possible  to  his  people ;  and  they,  iu  return^  making  to; 
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Irim  00I7  triflmg  paymfso^,  and  accustomed  to  take  a  Highhrnb. 
share  in  every  effort  of  danger  made  bj  him  for  the^de* 
fence  or  extension  of  his  territorj,  regarded  him  as  a  chiefs 
and  not  as  a  landlord.     The  ivhole  vassals  of  the  same 
chief  assumed  the  same  name^  and  his  territorj  thej  con* 
sidered  as  their  countiyj:  and  thus  the  name  ivhich  thej 
bore  farmed  a  piUitaury  watchword,  or  token  of  ^lutual 
confidence,  which  served  to  rallj  them  in  case  of  a  tem- 
porary misfortune,  or  of  a  conquest  of  their  territory  by 
'  a  neighbouring  baron  and  )iis  vassalb    This  assumptioa 
of  the  same  name  also  served  to  cpnvey  the  idea,  that  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  clan,  or  inhabitants  of  a  district,  were 
all  the  kitxired  of  each  other^  and  of  their  chief,  and  tend- 
ed to  bind  the  tics  of  affection  mor^  closely  among  them* 
In  such  a  state  of  society  wars  were  continually  occurring. 
If  the  chief  was  brave,  and  fond  pf  military  .adventures, 
the  natural  love  of  action  and  of  war,  which  in  all  ages 
has  characterised  the  European  nations,  enabled  him  ea* 
aily  to  engage  his  cbn  in  the  most  dangerous  enterprises. 
If  a  neighbouring  chief  was  of  a  pacific  spirit,  it  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  invading  and  plundering  his  territqry, 
and  perhaps  for  expelling  him  from  it,  and  giving  the  best 
portions  of  it -to  the  youth  of  the  conquering  clan.     If  a 
neighbouring  chief  was  enterprising,  had  overawed  his 
neighbours,  was  increasing  his  territory^  his  riches,  and 
the  number  of  his  vassals,  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  of 
forming  an  alliance  against  him,  and  for  attempting  to  re- 
duce his  power  and  diminish  his  territory.     Even  th.e  too 
great  increase  of  population  must  itself  have  often  given 
rise  to  war.     When  a  scarcity  occurred  in  consequence  of 
this  cause  or  of  bad  seasons,  the  effects  of  it  necessarily  fell 
upon  the  least  warlike  or  least  powerful  clans.  The  bold.^ 
est  and  most  enterprising  chiefs  found,  in  driving  off  the 
p^^tle  pf  their  neighbours,  a  sufficient  resource  for  them*^ 
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Hif^hnai.  selves  wai  Atit  dependsntt.  Those  wbo  fbtight  tod  Ml^ 
and  those  who  were  victoriousy^were  equdlj  provide  for* 
In  this  WSJ  the  country  was  continaally  j^tated  hf  in* 
testbe  wars ;  and  fends  were  kept  up  for  ages  as  a  pre* 
text  for  future  quarreh.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
auppoied  that  mankind,  amidst  this  state  of  thbgs^  sof« 
iered  unoommon  misery.  On  the  contsary,  an  intrepid 
and  fearless  state  of  mind  was  prodnccd,  prompt  to  ai^ 
tack  and  to  defend ;  and  all  the  animated  and  generous 
passions  were  preserved  in  force.  Aocustomed^  as  we  are, 
to  the  mercenary  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  we  can* 
not  hear,  without  wonder,  of  the  ardent  attacfamest  witk 
which  the  ancient  chieftains  of  the  north  and  of  the  soutb 
iN^ere  regarded  by  their  vassals.  Douglas,  Hume,  Fleemiog, 
M'Donald,  Graham,  and  a  multhnde  of  others,  eouM  call 
forth,  in  an  instant,  in  arms,  the  whole  peculation  of  their 
respective  territories,  and  were  followed  with  an  arden^ 
enthusiasm  which  deserted  them  in  no  misfortune. 

But  we  must  not  suppose,  on  this  account,  that  these  chieft 
tad  itin  their  power  to  act  as  despots  or  with  barbarity  t^ 
wards  their  own  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  contiectioowaa 
maintained  by  mutual  benefits  and  kbd  offices.  The  pei^ 
J>te  paid  only  a  trifling  rent  or  tribute  to  their  chief.  Ol^ 
bis  part,  the  most  condescending  manners  were  employed^ 
his  house  was  the  general  resort  of  his  dan,  and  his  reve- 
nue was  spent  in  entertaining  them*  Thus  hospitality  and 
polite  manners  were  diffbsed  amongst  these  barbarians  lA. 
«very  daa ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  Were  the  compa* 
nions  in  arms,  and  even  the  kindred  of  each  other,  wh^ 
depended  for  their  safety  upon  their  mutual  fiddity  an4 
eourage.  In  the  case  of  very  great  families,  or  when  fho. 
domains  of  a  chief  became  very  extensive,  it  was  usud  for 
the  head  of  the  dan  occasionally  to  grant  large  territoiiet 
is  iba  younger  branches  of  bisfuntly  in  return  fiv  a  fsU 
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ling  t^bh^rent.  Thtse  ^i^sons  itirtte  ciilled  chieftains,  to  H^UmJ^ 
iHiom  the  lower  cbuties  looked  up  «»  their  immediate 
leader.  These  chieftains  were,  m  later  times,  tailed  tacksw 
men;  l^ut  at  all  periods  they  were  bonsideTed  nearly  in  the 
same  light  as  proprietors,  and  acted  on  the  same  princi* 
pies.  They  were' the  oiRbers  "who,  ntadel*  the  chief,  com- 
manded in  the  mifitAiy  expeditions  of  the  chns.  This 
was  their  employment ;  and  neither  their  owh  disjpositidns^ 
nor  the  sitnation  of  the  country,  intlined  them  to  engage 
in  the  drudgery  of  agticulmre  any  fiirther  than  to  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  t>wn  bmilles.  A  part  of 
their  land  was  usually  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  Uie 
xtmainder  was  let  off  in  stnall  portions  to  cottagers,  who 
differed  but  fittle  ^om  die  small  occupiers  who  held  their 
lands  immediately  from  th^  chi^tf ;  excepting,  that,  in  Ilea 
of  rent,  they  were  liotmd  to  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
for  the  advantage  of  tiieir  immediate  superior.  The  mnre 
of  these  people  eny  gendeman  cotild  collect  around  fats 
liabitatioUf  with  the  greater  ftdlity  could  be  cany  on  the 
^rork  of  his  own  farm  ;  the  great||^  too,  was  his  personal 
lafety.  Besides  this,  the  tacksmSi,  holding  thehr  lands 
from  the  chief  at  a  mere  qmtntot,  were  naturally  soltci« 
tous  to  merit  his  fkvour  by  th^  number  of  their  inunedt* 
ftte  dependants  whom  they  could  bring  to  join  bis  stand* 
ard ;  and  they  had,  in  iEact,  no  other  means  of  emfdo^iug 
tb  advantage  the  supeHhiily  of  their  land  than  by  joining 
in  the  general  system  of  the  country,  and  multiplring  the 
ultimate  occupiers  of  the  land. 

The  edRect  of  all  this  was,  that  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  the  tenilory  was  divided  mto  sepat^iKte  little  mo* 
nardiies,  in  which  the  chief,  and  Vk  nobles^  the  inferior 
diiefkains,  were  regarded  witfi  die  most  ardent  loyaltf  by 
dieir  people,  who  were  the  tsompanions  df  their  enterpii* 
ila  and  of  Aeir  fkMmt$i    The  desire  of  ecoumidri^g 


JJ^J*«^wt8  checked  by  the  insecuritj  of  propertj.  lifilltaij 
prowess  and  warlike  achievements  engrossed  the. thoughts 
of  all  men,  and  formed  the  subject  of  their  pride.  What 
was  gained  bj  pillage  ai^d  rapine  was  spent  with  prcfii. 
tioQ.  It  was  accounted  disgraceful  to  refuse  protection 
and  hospitali^r  to  a  stranger  who  was  unprotected  ;  and 
firom  the  chieftains^ '  in  particular,  the  most  unbounded 
generosity  was  expected* 

This  state  of  things  continued,  in  a  less  or  greater  de«. 
gree,  over  all  Scotland,  till  about  the  period  at  which  the 
King  of  Scots,  James  the  Sixth,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

Rehtirc   •     With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  Hieh« 

mportincc  , 

•fdicHieb-l^ds  and  Lowlands,  it  xdaj  be  remarked,  that  although 
JLowittidi.  ^  would  seem  that,  in  very  early  times,  the  Scots  or 
QighUnderSi  as  already  mentioned,  had  conquered  the 
Picts  or  iohabitants  of  the  low  country,  to  which  the 
King  of  Scots,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  dominions, 
transferred  his  residence  ;  yet,  from  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Picts,  th^  I|ighlands  always  acted  a  se* 
oondary  part  in  all  mftional  revolutions^  Mountainous 
^  countries  are  strong  when  they  stand  on  the  defensive,  but 
fiseble  in  attack.  A  few  mountaineers  may  at  times  come 
down  to  pillage  the  neighbouring  valleys ;  but  the  phy« 
sical  distribution  of  a  mountainous  territory,  by  dividing 
the  people  into  scattered  tribes,  prevents  their  uniting  ia. 
any  common  enterprise*  Accordingly,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  were  at  all  times  divided  into  independent  dan* 
ships,  whose  hereditary  hostility  prevented  their  union  in 
9  conunon  cause;  while  the  natural  boundaries  of  niggec^ 
mountains,  .and  arms,  of  the  sea,  prevented  any  clan  from 
uniting  the  rest  under  its  banners  by  means  of  conquest. 
In  the  maritime  territory  of  Kintyre,  Argyleshire,  and  the 
Western  Isles,  the  M'Donalds  appear,  indeed,  in  the 
fwelfih  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centiuries^  to  hay^ 
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risen  to  such  power  as  to  tbreatea  once  more  a  conquest  Highlmdm 
pf  Scotland  from  the  Highla^ds^  particularlj  by  the  aid  of  ' 
the  Danes  ;  but  the  severe  defeats  which  they  experienced 
near  Renfrew  and  at  Largs»  put  an  end  to  all  apprehen- 
sions from  that  quarter.  Thereafter,  from  the  period  of  ttie 
commencement  of  the  contest  between  England  and  Scotlan4 
about  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown,  till  the  accession 
of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne  of  England  at  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Highlands  sunk  into  a  state  of  compa- 
^tive  inferiority  in  a  military  point  of  view.  As  the  £ng«  The  toutli. 
Jish  and  Scots  were  alqiost  continually  at  war,  while,  at  theSI^^*^ 
same  time,  no  standing  force  existed  in  either  kingdom,*'^ ' 
but  the  whole  youth  capable  of  military  service  were 
trained  to  arms,  the  Lowlanders,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  English  border,  possessed  a  great  military  superio- 
rity over  their  northern  countrymen.  The  southern  Scots, 
being  accustomed  to  contend  with  the  powerful  armies 
which  the  English  monarchs  at  times  brought  to  the  field, 
were  armed  and  arranged  like  the  warriors  against  whom 
they  fought^  and  their  constant  practice  of  making  war  upon 
a  great  scale  gave  them  a  superiority  of  skill.  During 
these  ages,  therefore,  of  hostility,  between  the  Scots  and 
the  English,  the  Highlanders  could  only  be  troublesome 
neighbours  to  the  inhabitants  of  Strathmore  and  the  val- 
leys at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  but  were  in  no  respept 
dangerous  to  the  Scottish  government.  Their  wars  were 
altogether  of  an  intestine  nature,  in  which  rival  clans 
fought,  plundered,  and  massacred  each  other,  with  various 
success  i  but  none  of  them  were  any  match  in  arms  for 
the  vassals  of  Douglas,  Fleeming^  Hume,  Scott,  and  other 
phiefs  who  resided  on  the  border:  and  accordingly,  when 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  not  engaged  in  war  with  Eng- 
land, oi'  with  the  rebellious  barons  in  the  south,  they 
fnarched  armies  of  borderers  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
i^€  Pighlands  to  ^uell  insurrections  of  their  chiefs.  Such 


^f^^^-  ^^'^  hownrcr,  resembled  the  inroads  of  tn  enemj,  and 
prodoced  no  listing  efiect  in  favour  of  the  power  of  the 
Scottish  king,  or  of  the  supremacy  of  law  or  order. 

SSS?y^  After  the  accession  of  James  the  Sucth  to  the  throne  of 
^gland,  the  inhabitants  of  ^e  north  of  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,  bj  mutual  consent,  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  Scottish  monarchs  had  been  formerlj  un« 
able  to  subdue  their  turbulent  nobles  of  the  south ;  but 
being  now  raised  to  the  English  throne,  this  became  an 
easj  task,  because  the  whole  force  of  the  monarchies  of 
Sc6tlaad  and  England  b^ing  united  in  the  same  head,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  resist  the  power  of  a  prince  so 
stronglj  supported.  The  growing  civilization  of  mankind 
also  tended  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  From  thgt 
time,  therefore,  the  inhabitant^  of  the  south  of  Scotland  a* 
bandoned  their  military  haMts.  The  barons,  or  proprietors 
of  land,  finding  themsflves  protected  by  law,  and  that  they 
derived  no  importance  or  benefit  from  their  numerous  re« 
tainers,  speedily  begs^i  to  drop  that  spirit  of  clanship 
which  bad  formerly  united  every  gr^at  proprietor  to  his 
tenants  or  vassals.  Their  pasties  afforded  them  no  inde^ 
pendence,  or  means  of  setting  at  defiance  the  head  of  the 
state,  more  especially  after  the  inyentiou  and  general  use 
of  gunpowder ;  and  in  the  low  pountry  their  territories 
were  of  such  easy  access,  that  they  could  not  hopp  with 
impunity  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law*  They  began 
therefore  to  demand  the  highest  rent  whiph  could  be  ob- 
tained for  their  lands,  because  riches  now  afiTorded  the^ 
only  distinction  to  which  they  could  attain.  It  was  found 
that  the  land  was  occupxe4  by  mqns  persons  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  its  cultivation.  By  throwing  several  farm^ 
into  one,  the  new  tenant  was  enabled  to  pay  a  much  high- 
er rent  than  cotdd  be  done  by  the  ancient  possessors,  be- 
tense  he  could  pay  to  the  landlord  a  fvezl  proportion  ^ 
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the  produce,  that  had  formerlj  gone  towards  the  tappgrt  of  HigUuid^ 
the  former  uoneeessary  occupiers*  In  this  waj  t)ie  an*  '  * 
idient  tenants  of  ^e  soil  were  gradually  expelled  froi0 
most  estates ;  the  old  towns  and  villages  augmeatedf  or 
new  ones  were  built ;  and  the  population  of  the  open  couo* 
trj  was  diminished.  It  was  even  found  that  a  great  patt 
of  the  mountainous  district  near  the  border  conld  bt  most 
profitably  employed  in  rearing  sheep ;  and  4hos  a  )argr 
portion  of  that  territory,  which  was  formexly  the  greaf 
nursery  or  the  school  of  the  most  celebrated  Scottish  war* 
riors,  came  to  be  bhabited  by  a  few  sheplierds  and  A^r 
dogs.  The  remaining  arable  tracts  on  the  eastern  bor* 
der  were  thrown  into  large  nuuses,  to  be  occupied  by 
wealthy,  skilful^  and  pacific  farmers.  The  raiult  was^ 
that  the  xmlitary  art  was  totally  neglected  in  the  soutb  of 
Scotland.  After  the  two  king4oma  becamfi;  united,  an4 
when  the  civil  war  l^roke  out  in  the  reigp  of  Chjarl^a  the 
Pirst,  there  were  but  few  arms  to  be  found  in  the  coun^ 
try,  and  nobody  could  use  them  without  learning  a  new 
trade,  as  recruits  for  t^e  army  do  at  present.  Meanwhile 
the  Highlanders  continued  to  be  the  same  son  of  people 
that  they  had  been  in  former  times.  Clanship  flourished 
^predatioo  and  petty  war  never  ceased  f  and  then  only  k 
was  that  the  Highlanders  became  superior  to  the  LowUmd* 
$rs  in  arms. 

The  alteration  of  circumstances  which  produced  so  great 
a  change  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  attended  to,  nor 
its  effects  foreseen,  but  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  during 
the  civil  wars,  who  having  procured  the  king's  commiasioft 
to  command  in  Scotland  (which  he  had  loqig  and  earnestly 
solicited),  set  out  from  Carlisle  ifi  the  igojit  desperate  ^|^^^ 
state  of  the  royal  cause,  with  two  gentlemen  (br  himself ibmidabk. 
disgfiised  like  a  servant),  and  made  bis  way  through  the 
low  country  of  Scotland  to  the  Highlands,  where  be  erect- 
ed the  king's  standard,  and  wi^  a  handful  of  men  began 
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HtgMtndi.  the  war,  in  which  he  fought  and  won  so  man j  battler^i 
that,  as  Lord  Clarendon  expresses  it,  **  he  made  himself^ 
tapon  the  matter,  master  of  the  kingdom/'  The  victories 
of  Montrose  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
&ced  them  in  the  interest  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  to  which 
they  were  naturally  well  inclined  ;  for,  ignorant  and  care* 
less  of  the  disputes  civil  and  religious  which  occasioned 
the  war,  Charles  the  First  appeared  to  them  in  the  light 
of  an  injured  chief. 

At  the  restoration,  the  Highlanders^  who  had  given 
such  proofs  of  their  loyalty  td  Charles  the  First,  were  in 
great  favour  with  his  sons  Charles  and  James  the  Se« 
cond,  who  looked  upon  them  as  the  firmest  friends  of  mo* 
tiardhy,  and  confided  in  them  so  much,  that  at  every  cri- 
tical time,  when  there  was  macfa  discontent  in  both  king- 
doms, several  thousand  Highlanders  were  brought  down 
Yo  the  western  counties  of  Scotland  by  the  ministers  of 
Charies  the  Second,  and  employed  as  a  body  of  troops  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  the  covenanters.  Soon  after  the 
)revo]ntion,  the  Highlanders,  took  arms  against  the  go- 
vernment of  King  William.  They  were  conomanded^  by 
ihe  Viscount  Dundee^  and  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie 
defeated  the  king's  army,  which  was  greatly  superior  to 
them  in  number.  Lord  Dundee  was  killed  in  the  battle  } 
and  his  death  may  be  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  re* 
bellion.  In  speaking  of  the  Highlanders,  however,  upon 
this  subject,  several  clans  are  always  to  be  excepted, 
which  had  taken  a  different  side.  In  particular,  the 
Campbells  were  attached  to  the  revolution,  because  ori- 
ginally the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  their  chief,  had  joined  the 
covenanters,  and  they  adhered  to  the  side  which  they 
took  during  the  civil  wars. 

In  the  meanwhile,  after  the  revolution  under  King 
W^liam,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  nc« 
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gkcted ;  they  were  too  poor  to  admit  of  any  revenue  be.  H}gMtBd» 
ing  derived  from  them  ;  and  the  general  government  of 
the  empire,  occupied  with  other  objects,  allowed  this  ne* 
glected  comer  of  the  island,  which  by  a  difference  of  lan- 
guage was  effectaally  divided  from  the  remaioder,  to  coo* 
tinue  in  a  state  perhaps  not  very  different  from  that  in 
which  it  had  existed  for  a  thousand  years«  The  High- 
landers, proud  of  their  character  of  warri<irs,  travelled, 
attended  fairs  and  markets,  and  went  to  church,  with 
their  broad  swords  and  dirks,  and  in  later  times  with 
their  muskets  and  pistols.  This  character  aad  these  ha- 
bits rendered  them  forinidable,  when  assembled  in  num- 
bers, to  a  peaceable  people,  now  totally  unaccustomed  to 
arms.  Their  chiefs,  after  the  revolution,  continued  to 
fporrespond  with  the  eriled  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ; 
and  in  1715,  at  the>accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  a 
party  of  them  took  up  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Marr ;  but 
after  a  battle  at  Sherifimuir  against  the  royal  forces  under 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  which  neither  party  was  victo- 
rious, the  insurrection  declined,  and  terminated  without 
any  event  of  importance.  At  last,  in  1745,  a  prince  of  the 
exiled  family,  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  of  the 
clans  as  be  could  collect,  the  British  government  was  taught 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  almost  i^wbole  nation  to  ne- 
glect the  military  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of 
the  people  remain  in  arms,  and  in  possession  of  warlike 
habits.  A  handful  of  Highlanders  descended  from  their 
native  mountains,  seized  the  capital  of  Scotland,  repeat- 
edly defeated  the  noyal  regular  armies,  pressed  into  the 
centre  of  England  ;  and  had  they  done  so  sooner,  instead 
of  remaining  at  Edinburgh,  detained  by  dissensions  a- 
moDg  their  chiefs,  they  bid  fair  for  accomplishing  a  revo- 
lution in  the  empire.  They  were  only  at  last  subdued  by 
calling  together  a  greM  a^my  of  four  times  their  nbmba?. 
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'  •'  ^  '  tad  to  the  aacient  atatci  of  the  Bigh}«iwiv  and  of  bringing 
thcnf  un4cr  the  domioton  of  the  law$  like  the  fctt  of  the 
island.  AcconUnglyt  If^ff^  Wm  of  milttarj  were  ata* 
tiooed  t|iere*  Forta  were  erectadf  aod  roada  femed«  b j 
\^€9  oi  treopiy  tQ  give  aopcaa  to  the  militarj  inta  all 
qnart^r^  oi  th^  cowtry*    Th#  aame  eoufie  of  events  now 

cfunget  af.)3ieg«i^  lo  opcut  la  the  HitUmd»#  after  the  h«tde  of  Cullo. 

^^7A^  j^  ii|  m^  which  hftd  occnrNd  in  the  loiUlh  of  Scot, 
land  after  t^e  aceea^ion  of  Jemas  the  Sixth  to  the  throne 
of  ^AgU^  I  and  in  Englimd  itaelf  after  Hearj  the  Se* 
vMith  aaccecdad  ia  overthrowii^  Ibe  power  of  the  barons, 
la  the  HigUaodB  the  chiefs  i|ow  eeaaed  to  be  pettj  aao« 
narc)i4>  Tt^  services  of  their  foUowers  were  ao  longer 
requiaiup  fior  defence^  and  coald  no  longer  be  made  use  of 
for  the  {dander  of  a  disf^Qeelaaa  neighbour*  The  diie£i 
^ere  i^edaced  to  the  aituatioa  of  other  proprietors ;  aa4 
tjtey  were  not  kmg  ia  disooTering^  that  to  subiiat  a  m* 
taerous  train  of  depmdaats  waa  not  the  oolj  way  in  which 
their  estates  could  be  rendered  of  vahiey  and  that  the  rente 
they  ^received  were  fisr  below  those  giren  for  lands  of  eqoal 
^iiafitj  ia  other  pjirts  of  the  kmgdom*  For  a  few  years 
after  the  power  q£  the  chieftabs  was  broken,  the  iafluence 
of  old  habits  soeme  to  have  prevailed|  and  it  was  some 
tioae  before  any  great  chaage  took  place  i  but  by  degrees 
the  proprietors  begaa  to  exact  a  riae  of  rent.  Though  die 
first  demands  of  this  kiad  were  extremely  moderate^  the 
rent  being  still  far  below  the  real  value  of  the  lands  ^  yet 
the  circumstaace  was  so  uapreoedeated  that  great  dissatis* 
faction  ensued ;  and  the  reoouMral  of  some  of  the  tenants 
who  refused  to  comply  excited  still  more  indignation.  Ac- 
customed to  transmit  their  possessions  from  fitther  to  son^ 
as  if  they  had  been  their  property,  Ae  people  seena  t» 
faav^  th^ught^  tlut  at  long  aa  diey  paid  the  old  ond  aocuw 
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iomed  rent^  and  performed  the  usual  swvices,' their  p08«  Highhada. 
Sessioas  were  their  own  \fy  legal  right. 

The  discontents  which  arose  from  these  cacfses  were  for 
a  time  but  partial,  for  the  progress  of  raising  rents  was 
slow.  The  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  amidst  the 
habits  of  the  feiidal  times  could  not  at  once  relinquish  all 
the  sentiments  of  their  joufh.  The  attachment  of  their 
people  was  of  so  flattering  a  nature  that  it  was  often  pre* 
ferred  to  pecuniary  advantages ;  and  little  alteration  seems 
to  have  been  made  till  the  generation  of  old  proprietors 
was  extinct.  Gradually,  however,  men  educated  under 
different  circumstances  came  forward,  and  feeling  mo^e 
feebly  the  influence  of  ancient  connections  with  their  de« 
pendants,  they  were  not  inclined  to  sacrifice,  fOr  a  shadow^ 
the  substantial  advantage  of  a  productive  property.  The 
more  necessitous  or  the  less  generous  set  the  example,  and 
one  gradually  followed  another,  till  at  length  all  scruple 
seems  io  be  remroved  i  and  the  proprietors  in  the  High« 
lands  have  little  more  hesitation  than  proprietors  in  any  o- 
ther  part  of  the  kingdom  in  turning  their  estates  to  the 
best  advantage. 

There  are  still;  indeed,  a  few  chieftains  who  retain  so 
much  of  the  ancient  feudal  notions  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
dispossess  the  old  adherents  of  their  families,  and,  from  a 
tenderness  towards  them,  submit  to  considerable  loss. 
There  are  many  others,  who,  from  vanity,  are  desirous 
of  costing  a  numerous  tenantry,  and  would  willingly 
preserve  the  population  of  their  estates,  if  it  could  be  re« 
conciled  to  their  pecuniary  interest.  These  motives^ 
though  now  wearing  fast  away,  have,  however,  had  great 
effect  tin  of  late ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  year  174;3,  a  very  consi* 
derable  proportion  of  the  Highlands  remains  under  cir- 
cumstances directly  arising  out  of  the^ieudal  state,  or  is  at 
Vol.  y.      *  N 
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Hic^lMdt.  this  momoiC  in  the  cristt  of  change.  But  the  onues  wfaidh 
have  hitherto  retarded  the  change  are  so  much  enfeebled 
that  they  caimot  long  ooniinoe  to  have  a  perceptible  effect ; 
and,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  the  Highlands  in  ge- 
neral must  soon  fall  into  that  state  which  is  most  conda* 
cive  to  the  pecuniarj  interest  of  its  individual  proprie* 
tors. 
P«Mwl*-  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  variety  of  cir- 
HighUndt  cumstances,  independent  of  the  pride  or  generosity  of 
^'^^^^'^^  landlords,  have  continued,  and  do  still  continue,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  retard  the  change  now  mentioned,  and 
to  preserve  the  population  of  the  Highlands  nearly  in  its 
ancient  state.  One  of  these  was  the  important  services 
which  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  in  the  power  of 
the  proprietors  of  Highland  districts  to  perform  to  govern- 
ment in  time  of  war,  by  forwarding  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, and  by  thereby  obtaining  for  themselves,  or  their 
younger  brothers  or  near  kindred,  preferment  in  the  arm- 
ies of  the  stale.  Previous  to  the  year  1745,  the  power  of 
a  Highland  chieftain  over  his  vassals  was  of  the  same  na* 
ture  with  that  of  a  monarch  over  his  subjects*  He  was 
their  military  leader,  their  judge,  and  their  prince ;  and 
he  was  also  the  head  of  their  name  or  kindred.  **  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Highlands,  all  the  power  of  the  chieftains 
over  their  followers  rested,*'  as  justly  remarked  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  in  his  late  publication  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  **  on  the  essential  ba- 
sis of  the  low  rent  of  their  land  ;  and  on  the  greater  or 
less  continuance  of  this  the  subsequent  state  of  the  coun- 
try has  chiefly  depended.  Those  proprietors  who  conti^ 
nued  to  exact  rents  very  inadequate  to  the  real  value  of 
their  land,  maintained  all  their  former  authority  over  the 
tenantry,  perhaps  even  a  still  greater ;  for,  during  the  feu- 
dal times,  this  authority  was  tempered  by  the  depc^enc^ 
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of  the  gentry  oa  the,  affection  of  their  followers  for  pfe«!Hig|iMidC 

sonal  safety.    After  the  jear  1745»  the  tenaDtrj  had  no 

such  return  to  make  for  the  means  of  subsistence  thej  de« 

rived  from  the  indulgence  of  their  landlord*  Thej  felt,  at 

the  same  time,  that  he  must  be  under  frequent  temptationa 

to  discontinue  that  indulgence^  and  therefore  were  still 

more  anxious  than  formerly  to  merit  his  favour* 

"  The  only  opportunity  they  had  of  rendering  him  dn/ 
important  obligation  was  when  he  undertook  to  raise  men 
for  the  army.    The  zeal  with  which  the  followers  of  any 
chieftain  then  came  forward  to  enlist  was  prompted,  not  only 
by  affection  and  the  enthusiasm  of  clanship,  but  likewise^ 
by  obvious  views,  of  private  interest.    The  tenant  who^ 
on  such  an  occasion,  should  have  refused  to  consply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  landlord,  was  sensible  that  he  could  ex» 
pect  uo  further  favour,  and  would  be  turned  ottt  of  biv 
farm.    The  more  considerable  the  possession  he  held,  the' 
greater  was  his  interest  and  his  obligation  to  exert  himnr 
self.     The  most  respectable  of  the  tenantry  would  there^ 
fore  be  among  the  first  to  bring  forward  their  sens.'    The 
landlord  might,  with  an  authority  almost  despotie,-  select 
from  among  the  youth  upon  his  estate  all  who*^  appeared 
most  suitable  for  recruits.    The  gentry  of  the  Highlandar 
were  in  general  too  good  politicians  to  make  a  wanton  dis« 
play  of  this  power ;  and  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  their  people,  to  know  that  they  would  come 
forward  with  more  alacrity  if  allowed  to  indulge  the  flat-i 
tering  idea  that  their  exertions  were  the  spontaneous  e£« 
feet  of  attachment  to  the  chief;  yet^  perhaps^  no  man  o^ 
penetration  in-  the  country  ever  doubted  the  real  cause  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  Highland  landlords  could*  raise 
such  numbers  of  men  with  such  magical  rapidity. 

**  It  is  easy  to  see,  how  superior  a  body  of  men,  tho9 
composed,  must  be  to  a  regioieDt  recruited  iji  the  oxdinas/ 
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HigfaUnds.  manner  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  long  as  the  old 
system  remained  in  its  pnritj,  as  long  as  the  rents  in  the 
Highlands  continued  nearly  at  their  old  standard,  the  High- 
land regiments  maintained  a  very  superior  character*    In« 
stead  of  the  refuse  of  a  manufacturing  town^  these  regi« 
iCnents  wete  composed  of  hardy  mountaineers,  whose  or* 
dinary  mode  of  life  was  a  perfect  school  for  the  hahits  of 
a  soldier.     They  were  composed  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  peasantry  ;  men  for  whose  fidelity  and  good  con- 
duct there  was  a  solid  pledge  in  the  families  they  left  at 
home,  and  in  the  motives  that  induced  them  to  enter  into 
the  service ;  men  who  had  much  stronger  motives  of  o« 
bedience  to  their  officers  than  the  lash  ca:'  enforce^  who 
were  previously  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  respect 
and  obey  the  same  superiors  who  led  them  into  the  field  ; 
who  looked  on  them  as  their  protectors  not  less  than  their 
commanders ;  men  in  whose  minds  the  attachment  of  clan- 
ship still  retained  a  large  portion  of  its  ancient  enthusiasm. 
Besides  this,  each  corps  being  collected  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  the   men  were  connected  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  of  blood  ;  and  every  one  saw  in  his  com- 
panions those  with  whom  he  had  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life,  whether  in  a  military  capacity  or  not.     Every  one 
was  therefore  more  solicitous  to  maintain  an  unblemished 
character  than  he  would  have  been  among  a  medley  of  stran- 
gers, from  wliom  he  mij^bt  soon  be  parted  to  meet  no  more. 
Thus,  after  the  year  1745,  the  low  rent  of  lands  was  the 
foundation  of  the  value  of  the  Highland  regiments  ;  and 
when  that  shall  cease  to  exist,  there  is  no  possibility  that 
its  consequences  can  long  continue.     When  the  Highland 
chieftain  exacts  the  full  value  for  his  land,  his  people,  e- 
ven  if  he  could  accommodate  them  all,  will  no  longer  be 
dependants  ;  the  relation  between  them  must  be  the  same  as 
between  a  landlord  and  his  tenants  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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kiog^om.  The  great  demand  for  men  during  the  late  HlgMaipd^ 
war,  and  the  uncommon  advantages  that  accrued  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  still  the  means  of  influencing  thei;r  te-^ 
nantry,  suspended  for  a  time  the  extension  of  sheep-farm^ 
ingy  and  the  progress  of  the  advance  of  rents  ;  the  farm^ 
¥^hich  would  have  been  let  tograziers,  have  been  suflfered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old  petty  tenants,  and  even  a 
Iteal  produced  for  the  augmentation  of  the  population  a* 
mong  many  persons  of  consideratioo  and  influence  in  the 
Highlands,  V  .      ' 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  fisheries  afford  a  profitable  employment,  some  propri* 
etors,  and  many  factors,  or  great  tacksmea  under  men  of 
property,  engage  in  that  business;  s^nd  such. persons  are 
extremely  anxious  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  popula- 
tion. They  act  upon  the  same  principle  with  the  lairds 
pf  Shetland];  that  is,  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  service  at  a 
cheap  rate,  or  fishermen,  who  are  bound  to  deliver  to  tlieir 
immediate  landlord  all  the  fish  they  catch  at  a  fixed' low 
rate.  Factors,  also,  upon  estates,  besides  engaging  in 
the  fisheries,  are  Sometimes  occupied  in  improvements  of 
the  lands  in  their  own  possession,  and  they  are  interested 
to  obtain  labourers  for  a  cheap  hire  ^  and  hence,  so  far  as 
their  influence  reaches,  they  endeavour  to  preserve  a  nit« 
merotts  class  of  small  tenantry  or  cottagers. 

Still,  however,  the  emigration  from  the  Highlands,  du-  EmJp^tion 

ring  the  last  half  century,  has  been  very  considerable,  able. 

» 

Not  only  have  vast  multitudes  gone  into  the  sea  and  land 
service,  and  emigrated  to  the  xnanufiicturing  towns  and 
cotton-mills  in  the  low  country,  but  large  emigrations  to 
America  have  taken  place.  Such  emigrations  are  more 
in  the  power  of  the  common  Highland  people  thaii  of  o» 
thers  of  the  same  rank,  i^ho  are  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
aao^e  manner  in  the  rest  of  the  island*    In  the  Highland) 
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tgyfahndfc  ^ere  are  few  villages,  and  few  shops  in  which  the  ncccs- 
'     saries  of  life  can  be  obtained  from  daj  to  daj^  as  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts  of  the  island.     Nobodj  is  merely  a 
tradesman  or  a  daj4aboarer ;  tverj  man,  in  the  remoter 
districts,  makes  his  own  instniments  of  husbandry,  shoes, 
and  a  variety  of  other  artides.     He  also  builds  his  own 
cottage,  digs  and  brings  home  from  the  mountains  his  own 
peat,  and  rears  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  or  potatoes 
consumed  in  his  family*     Every  fiimtly  must  possess  it 
portion  of  land^  or  they  cannot  exist,  because  they  can-> 
not  have  regular  employment  as  tradesmen.     They  all 
possess  some  cattle  ;  and  although  a  family,  consisting  of 
a  man  and  his  wife,  several  children,  and  three  servants, 
was  supposed,  in  1*707,  to  subsist  anifually  upon  Itttb 
more  than  L.20  Sterling ;  yet  the  property  of  the  same 
family,  consisting  of  live  stock  and  seed  com,  &c.  would 
amount  to  nearly  L.lOO,  L.150,  or  L.200.     Indeed,  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  the  mean* 
est  person  possesses  several  head  of  cattle  ;  while  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  farmers,  though  necessarily  accustomed  to  live 
with  a  degree  of  frugality,  which  in  the  south  would  be 
accounted  equivalent  to  extreme  misery,  are  nevertheless 
possessed  of  considerable  herds  of  cattle*     The  practice 
of  throwing  several  small  into  one  large  ferm,  and  of 
turning  great  tracts  into  sheep  pasture,  has  rendered  it  dif* 
ficult  Cor  individuals  to  retain  an  old,  or  obtain  a  new  set» 
tlement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of  cattle  having 
'  at  times  been  very  high,  has  tempted  multitudes  of  little, 
Highland  farmers,  in  all  quarters,  to  sell  off  their  stock,  and 
to  transport  themselves  and  their  families  beyond  the  At- 
lantic, in  quest  of  new  settlements.     They  were  induced 
to  do  this  by  their  total  unfitness  for  engaging  with  suc- 
cess in  any  sort  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
pf  Scotland  or  England,  and  by  the  prospect  of  obtainmg 
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]fifld%,  whereby  to  rise  to  independence  bj  the  only  em*  H^gMandiu 
ployment  which  th^y  understood.  These  emigrations  have 
been  so  numerous,  that  a  regular  correspondence  is  kept 
up  betijreen  the  emigrants  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  their  kindred  at  home  ;  and  the  flattering  repre* 
sentations  which  are  often  sent  of  the  cheapness  and  ferti* 
lity  of  scmI  in  the  western  world,  operate  a»  a  powerful 
temptation  to  induce. those  who  remain  at  home  to  join 
their  brethren  in  their  new  settlements.  Travellers  into 
the  Highlands  have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  see 
large  numbers  of  persons,  possessing  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  and  who  had  lived  under  mild  landlords,  seenOf* 
ingly  possessed  of  a  rage  for  deserting  their  native  coun* 
try  :  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  although  the  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  low  country  were  not  aware  of  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  Highlands  ;  yet  the  High* 
landers  themselves,  who  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
are  generally  men  of  much  penetration  and  sagacity,  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their  situation^  and  of  the 
state  of  change  and  of  dependence  in  which  they  were  pla^ 
^ed.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  have  not  waited  to  be 
dismissed  from  tbeir  farms,  which  they  foresaw  might  oc* 
cur  on  the  death  of  an  indulgent  master,  or  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  leases,  but  have  anticipated  their  destiny^ 
sold  off  their  effects  when  the  market  for  cattle  seemed 
high,  and,  before  old  age  should  come  upon  them,  have 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  permanent  settlement  for  their 
families  in  the  western  world.  Thus,  a  considerable  ex* 
tent  of  capital,  and  many  valuable  men  and  their  families^ 
have  been  lost  to  the  British  empire. 

During,  the  late  war  of  the  French  revolution,  and  at 
the  period  when  an  interval  of  peace  returned,  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Highlanders  wa^  considered  as  a  soa  of  cri- 
jDinal  act^  which  ought  to  be  prevented.  During  the  war 


HSgfaUndi«the  emigration  had  been  diminished  by  the  drains  occa- 
sioned bj  the  public  service,  and  hj  the  Inclination  of  pro- 
prietors to  allow  their  lands  to  be  held  at  a  low  rate,  to 
enable  them  to  levj  recruits  for  the  armj  with  ease  ;  but 
the  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  both  these  causes,  and 
emigration  insuntlj  beeaitie  extremely  general.  The 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  either  not  understanding 
jLaw  I.  the  subject  correctly,  or  moved  by  the  interested  repre- 
fratioa!^"  sentations  of  factors  and  great  tacksmen  upon  estates,  and 
pthers  who  wished  to  obtain  service  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 

m 

obtained  an  act  of  parliament  fer  the  purpo^ie  of  rendering 
emigration  as  costly  and  difficult  as  possible.  The  pro- 
visions  of  the  statute  consist  of  allowing  great  privileges 
to  British  vessels,  and  of  prohibiting  any  vessel  from  con- 
veying abroad  more  than  a  small  number  of  emigrants  in 
any  out- voyage.  Considering  the  quarter  from  which  the 
measure  proceeded,  it  was  evidently  most  grossly  op- 
pressive }  because,  if  proprietors  of  Highland  estates  turn 
^  out  their  tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  them 
no  other  profitable  mode  of  employing  their  little  capital, 
it  is  evidently  most  unjust  to  restrain  these  poor  people 
from  seeking  a  new  advantageous  settlement  in  the  only 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  where  it  can  be  obtained.  As 
already  mentioned,  these  Highlanders,  from  their  educa- 
tion, are  necessarily  unfit  for  engaging  in  the  service  of 
manufacturers,  or  even  of  husbandmen,  otherwise  than 
in  the  meanest  station.  Their  little  capitals  could  go  only 
a  miserable  length  towards  educating  or  establishing  their 
families  in  great  towns  ;  and  hence  they  were  rashly  bla- 
med for  making  the  only  attempt  in  their  power  to  avoid 
sinking  into  poverty,  or  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 
The  efiect  of  the  statute  only  has  been  to  embarrass  the 
lowest  class  of  tenants  in  their  attempts  to  emigrate,  by 
rendering  the  measure  somewhat  more  expensive  ;  the 
meaner  cottagers  of  the  Highlands  who  had  families  sel* 
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Idtn  had  it  in  their  power  to  emigrate  at  anj  period.  Th<»^-|p^ 
effect  upon  them  of  the  statute  was  therefore  of  no  im- 
portance. They  have  generally,  when  removed  from  their 
possessions,  departed  to  the  low  country  or  towns  upon 
the  coast,  or,  in  the  miserahle  character  of  mailers,  which 
we  described  when  treating  of  Cromarty,  they  have  settled 
upon  any  small  portions  of  waste  land  which  they  could 
obtain.  The  loss  of  population  which  occurs  hy  eiAi- 
gration  is  probably  of  little  political  importance,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  every  country  peoples  up  to  its  re- 
sources* If  as  much  human  food  is  produced  in  the  High* 
lands  as  formerly,  that  food  will  find  consumers  ;  and  it  can 
be  of  no  importance  to  the  state  to  provide  industriously 
that  Highland  mutton  shall  be  consumed  beyond  the  Gram* 
pians,  rather  than  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Glasgow,  or  Edin- 
burgh, It  is  even,  perhaps,  more  generally  advantageous, 
thdt  the  latter  districts  of  the  country  should  be  more 
closely  peopled,  because  the  Kghlands  never  cm  possess 
great  cities,  and  it  is  by  these  that  arts  and  mamifiictures 
are  best  improved. 

It  Is  generally  found  that  sheep-farming  is  the  most  be- 
neficial mode  of  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  the  High- 
lands. Independent  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  the  mount- 
ain pasture  is  better  fitted  for  supporting  them  than  larger 
animals,  that  is,  horned  cattle.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  a  glen  often  join  together,  and  become  tacksmen  of 
the  mountains,  which  they  occupy  with  sheep ;  but  in 
proportion  as  capital  h  acquired  by  individuals  in  the 
Highlands,  and  in  proportion  as  speculating  graziers  g6 
thither  from  the  low  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  farms 
mast  fall  into  fewer  hands.  Large  tracts  of  the  valleys 
are  no  doubt  arable,  and  they  are  still  occupied  by  small 
tenants  and  cottagers ;  but  the  ordinary  progress  of  an  im- 
proving agriculture,  and  of  raising  rents,  must  necessarily 
be  to  expel  by  degrees  the  ancient  possessors,  and  to  con- 
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W%M"^  vert  great  tracts  of  hill  and  dak  into  single  farms  ;  thp 
latter  to  be  kept  under  the  plough,  to  ;affbrd  winter  food 
for  the  stock  which  the  mountains  support  in  summer.  If 
the  patriotic  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  wish  to  retain  in 
the  country  the  tenants  who  possess  some  capita],  and  who 
are  likely  to  emigrate  to  Americay  there  seems  to  be  ooly 
one  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  with  success*    Go* 
vemmant  have  of  late,  by  commendog  the  formation  of 
«  great  canal  through  Inyemess-shire  across  the  island, 
attempted  to  find  employment  for  the  Highlanders  at 
kome  \  but  in  that  manner  a  resource  is  only  provided, 
kk  the  mean  time,  to  the  poorer. Highlanders,  who  are 
destitute  of  ci^tal,  and  no  inducement  to  remain  at  home 
is  held  out  to  the  tenants,  who,  on  being  dismissed  from 
their  farms,  are  enabled,  by  the  sale  of  their  stock,  to 
ndse  a  sum  of  money,  with  which  they  naturally  endea* 
Your  to  procure  a  permanent  establishment  and  provision 
&r  their  families*  The  only  way  in  which  that  object  caa 
lie  acQompUsbed  ^ould  probably  consist  of  imitating  the 
neasore  adopted  by  our  ancestors  in  the  low  country,  when 
the  dofninioQ  of  law  was  first  established,  of  creating  vil- 
lages in  convenient  stations.     This,  indeed,  has  been  at* 
tempted  by  many  public-spirited  proprietors,  and  particu- 
larly  those  of  Banffshire,  as  formerly  mentioned.  In  many 
oases,  however,  in  the  Highlands,  this  measure  has  not 
1>een  attempted  upon  proper  principles. 
Vtlhfet^        In  some  cases  government  has  established  fishing  vil« 

*p*rrTifaL^lftS^ *  ^<1  ^  ^^^^  <^^^^  P^^^  proprietors  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  villages,  but  without  producing  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  Highland  tenantry  to  settle  in 
them,  or  commerdal  and  enterprising  men  from  the  low 
country  to  fix  themselves  there,  and  to  establish  manu- 
factures or  commerce.  The  reason  usually  is,  ^hat  the 
settlement  is  undertaken  with  too  narrow  views.  A| 
irillage  is  lotted  out|  and  to  each  lot  of  building  ground 


IS  tppropritted  a  small  cn»ft  or  portkm  of  laiidy  to  be  oc^^CgHmJi/ 
copied  as  a  garden,  and  for  rearing  a  little  arable  crop* 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  territoiy  in  the  neighbour* 
hoo(^  to  the  distance  of  manj  miles,  belongs  to  some  no* 
bleman  or  other  great  proprietor.  It  is  elear  that  no  ma* 
nnfiBurturer  or  trader,  who  aspires  to  riches  or  independ* 
ence,  will  erer  settle  in  snch  a  village ;  and  the  same  cir* 
cumstance  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  eligible  re* 
treat  for  a  Highlander  who  is  removed  from  hts  fiurm^ 
and  possesses  some  capital,  bnt  who  sees  that  his  children 
eannot  prosper  bj  settling  in  snch  villages.  A  trader  or 
manaCsctnrer  will  not  settle  in  them,  beeanse  he  not  onlj 
sees  that,  in  case  of  attaining  to  prosperity,  he  can  never 
purchase  lead  without  emigrating  from  that  part  of  the 
country  $  but  that,  even  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  ^ 
convenient  to  keep  some  horses  or  cows,  he  can  have  no 
means  of  doing  so  without  permission  from  the  fisctor  of 
the  neighbouring  lurd.  Should  he  oSend  that  jEsctor,  he 
eannot  occupy  a  portion  of  territory  beyond  his  house, 
and  hk  miserable  little  croft  in  the  village.  He  can  oo* 
cnpy  no  station  requinte  for  machinery,  and  may  easily, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  £sctor,  be  made  to  find  the  country 
too  hot  &r  him. 

Our  fore&thers  in  the  low  country  appear  to  have 
acted  diffierently,  in  forsMr  times,  when  they  establish* 
ed  towns.  It  will  generally  be  found,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  every  considerable  village  in  the  Low* 
lands,  not  only  that  the  village  itself  was  originally  sold 
or  feued  out  in  lots  by  the  great  proprietor  or  baron  who 
established  it,  and  that  to  every  building  lot  a  proportion 
of  croft  or  arable  land  was  annexed,  together  with  apiece 
of  moor  pasture,  and  perhaps  also  a  piece  of  moss  to  sup^ 
ply  fuel ;  but  also  that  several  smaU  farms,  scattered  a 
mile  round  in  every  direction,  were  sold  or  feued  out  for  a 
leserved  rent,  consisting  in  some  cases  of  gnuo,  and  in 


ir^fciwitiv  other  cases  of  inmisy.  As  a  oonsidersUe  porkton  of  ter« 
ritocy  was  th»t  brought  ioto  frequeat  comtD/crct,  bj  be* 
longiog  to  a  Bumber  of  amall  proprietors,  among  whom,  by 
death,  bankroptoy^  emigration,  and  otherwise,  a  Tarict^  of 
lerolntioaswerecoiltioually  taking  place,  persons  of  sooie 
ambition  and  activity  were  indueed  fo.  settle  on  the  spot» 
If  they  bad  a  littk  capital,  they  ooald  therewith  purchase 
m  Kttk  lot  of  ground  which  would  descend  to  their  heirs  ; 
wi^b  the  remainder  of  thtir  capital  they  could. engage  ia 
aome  sort  of  traffic ;  and  they  saw  tibat,  if  successful,  op* 
poitunitses  would  never  be  wanting  of  enlarging  their  pos- 
teutons  by  additional  purchases  of  land.  These  purcha- 
ses, were  the  more  easy  on  this  account,  that  the  great  prOi» 
pcietor  who  established  such  a  colony  had,  in  the  first  sales, 
vaually  reserved  a  rent  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  lands; 
so  that  the  second  and  successive  purchasers,  being  always 
kound  to  pay  this  ground-rent,  only  in  truth  bought  and 
paid  a  prke  for  the  impf  o'vemcnts  by  building,  inclosing, 
and  cultivation,  which  had  been  made  upon  the  lands.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  proprietors  of  lands,  in  former 
linnes,  in  some  measure  indemnified  their  vassals  for  being 
turned  out'  of  their  farms,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  attaining  to  independence.  Besides  those  who  could 
10brd  to  buy  lands  and  build  houses,  many  others  went  to 
Ibese  villages  in  the  character  of  labourers  or  tradesmen, 
and  by  degrees  capital  was  acquired,  and  the  arts  made 
to  flourish,  by  the  resort  of  persons  of  skill  and  enters 
prise* 

I»  Uke  manner,  it  is  very  evident  that,  in  those  places 
of  the  Highlands  where  mej-e  building  ground,  with 
perhaps  a  bit  of  croQ,  is  allotted  to  a  village,  while  the 
vhcde  neighbouring  territory  belongs  to  a  preat  proprie^ 
tor.  whose  estate  is  perhaps  entailed,  and  thereby  render- 
ed as  unaKenable  as  a  churchyard,  no  great  exertions  in 
trade  or  Qiaonfactures  can  be  expected ,  because  men  of 


capita],  whether  Highlanders  or  Lowlanders^  will  avoid  H^^ba^ 
settling  there.  To  such  an  object  some  square  uutes^  al 
least,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  that  can  be  of  no  great 
importance  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Few  pro« 
prietors,  however,  have  been  so  liberal  as  to  afford  to  the 
ancient  vassals  of  their  £smilies  the  sort  ,of  independence 
produced  bj  villages  of  anj  sort,  when  removed  froni 
their  farms,  and  have  been  unwilling  to  alienate,  though 
under  no  diminution  of  rent,  even  the  smallest  portions  of 
their  territory.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  evidently  most  un« 
just  to  complain  that  the  Highlanders  have  had  recovrse 
to  emigration,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  own  country^ 
expending  their  little  capital,  in  the  expectation  that,  at 
some  future  period,  their  landlords  will  become  more  rea- 
sonable, and  will  afford  them  a  permanent  establishment 
by  laying  out  villages,  in  which  they  can  purchase  lot^ 
and  build  houses. 

We  have  already  said,  however,  and  we-shall  again  have 
occasion  to  remark,  that  some  patriotic  proprietors  have 
ta^dt  great  exertions  in  this  way  ;  and  tliereby,  in  consc« 
quence  of  their  liberality  in  erecting  villages  and  granting 
feus,  rendered  more  valuable  the  remainder  of  their  estates, 
improved  the  condition  of  their  people,  and  augmented 
the  resources  and  industry  of  their  country.  We  havepfaaori 
already  mentioned  the  estates  of  Skibo  and  Pulrossie,  be»^'j^^]^' 
longing  to  the  family  of  Dempster ;  and  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  here  take  notice  of  the  plan  for  their  improve* 
meitt  which  about  the  year  119.^  was  formed  by  George 
Dempster,  Esq.  of  Dunnichen.  The  farms  there  were 
small  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  araUe  ground,  and  the 
rent  of  1 8,000  acres  was  less  than  L.800  a->year ;  of 
which  more  than  a  fourth  was  paid  by  two  farms  be* 
longing  to  the  mansion-house.  The  tenants,  accotding 
to  the  custom  of  the  Highlands,  paid  their  rents  by  the 
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f'^^'^  tale  of  calde,  which  were  fed  in  their  houses  oo  ttrtw  do* 
ring  the  winter,  and  picked  up  a  auteraUe  snbttstence  on 
the  moor-ground  in  summer.  The  estates  fumbhed  some 
woodp  with  which,  and  the  fward  snrfiice  of  the  ground  cut 
into  the  form  of  large  bricks,  the  people  made  houses  fbt 
themselves,  which  thej  covered  with  turf  cut  thinner. 
Once  in  thiee  jears  these  houses,  exceptugthe  wood,  were 
thrown  to  the  dnnghil,  and  new  houses  built.   The  cattle  oc* 
•upied  one  end  of  the  dwelling-house  during  winter.  The 
joung  men  were  accustomed  to  go  in  spring  to  the  south 
to  engage  in  country  labour ;  and  many  of  the  young  wo« 
men  did  so  in  harvest.    They  returned  befoce  winter,  and 
spent  their  time  in  great  idleness,  although  the  women  had 
begun  to  earn  a  little  money  by  spinning.   Mr  Dempster, 
who  was  proprietor  of  Skibo,  and  manager  of  his  brother's 
estate  of  Pulrossie,did  not  ifnmediately  attempt  to  raise  the 
rents  of  the  tenants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  them 
to  improve  their  little  spots  of  land,  and  to  build  houses  for 
themselves  of  more  durable  materials.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Kyle,  also,  which  is  a  navigable  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,, 
he  lotted  out  two  villages,  and  prevailed  with  a  company 
from  Glasgow,  at  one  of  them,  to  erect  a  manufacture  of 
spinning  cotton  by  jennies,  and  to  employ  the  natives  in 
weaving.     In  another  village,  he  procu^red  a  gentleman  to 
establish  the  weaving  of  linen,  to  receive  apprentices  for 
that  purpose,  and  thereby  to  enc9urage  the  extension  of 
the  spinning  of  yam  throughout  the  country.     The  ob- 
ject was  to  introduce  the  art  of  weaving  into  the  houses  of 
small  tenants,  as  had  been  previously  done  in  some  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.     All 
the  services  formerly  performed  by  the  tenants  were  chan« 
ged  into  money  payments.  The  waste  lands  were  thrown 
open  to  every  settler  who  chose  to  cultivate  them ;  and  they 
S091  foynii  most  industrious  inhabitants  upon  th$  follow* 
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ing  termr :  The  first  settlers  were  allowed  to  improve  as  Hjghhmti* 
much  waste  land  as  thej  were  able,  for  which  they  paid 
oolj  one  shilling  a^year  during  their  lives.  At  their  death 
their  heirs  were  to  be  allowed,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  occupy 
their  fathers  possessions  at  an  appraised  value,  to  be  fixed 
by  arbitrators  mutually  chosen.    This  rent  is  to  remain  ' 

invariable  till  the  next  generation^  when  the  valuation  U 
to  he  repeated,  and  so  on  for  ever*  In  this  way,  a  plan 
was  devised  for  improving  these  estates,  without  cost  to 
the  proprietors,  and  without  expelling  the  old  tenants,  or 
introducing  sheep-fermingy  and  also  without  alienating 
any  portion  of  the  property,  excepting  the  stations  for  the 
villages ;  while,  at  the  same  tinoe,  considerable  portions 
of  improveii  land  were  rendered  of  easy  access  to  pros- 
perous persons,  without  danger  of  being  suddenly  remo« 
ved*  The  mere  waste  grounds,  totally  incapable  of  Gul« 
ture,  were  reserved  by  the  proprietor  for  plantations  of 
trees  to  afford  shjelter  for  the  whole* 

Such  a  plan  as  this  might  not  be  suitable  to  those  parti 
of  the  Highlands  where  the  valleys  are  most  narrow,  and 
^  the  mountains  extremely  rugged,  so  as  to  afford  little  scope 
for  agricultural  improvement.  It  could  not  ultimately,  per* 
haps, prevent  the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  afew 
occupiers  consistently  with  the  interest  of  landlord  and  te* 
nant^  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  productive  of  mUch 
benefit  to  the  quarter  of  the  country  into  which  it  wa*  intro* 
duced,  by  giving  rise  to  much  industry,  and  leading  gradu« 
ally,  by  the  establishment  of  villages  and  manufactures,  tQ 
that  state  of  things  which  appears  to  be  the  source  of  gene- 
ral prosperity,  without  occasioning  emigration,  in  the  meaa 
timcj  or  hardship  to  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  soil.  Th« 
plan  has  been  successful  in  a  very  considerable  degree^ 
the  land  has  b^en  greatly  improved,  and  the  condition  o{ 
Ihe  inhabitants  iQucb  ampliorated  $  though^  in  the  firsi 
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fti(M«»dfc  instance,  the  proprietor  reaps  lus  share  of  the  advantage 
mote  slowlj.  It  is  remarked  bj  the  beaevolent  comri« 
ter  of  the  project,  **  that  the  increase  of  rents,  bj  con- 
verting Cattle-breeding  farms  into  she^p-walks,  would  ht 
more  sudden  than  bj  the  system  here  projected;  bat  that 
tile  estates ^ouldoltioiatelj  become  more  viduable  is  bj 
no  means  so  dear  a  proposition;  Tracts  of  land  whSch 
have  httti  converted  into  sheep-farms  yield  little  more,* 

at  ait  average,'  than  L.1  Sterling  pir  100  acres.     Thi^ 

• 

is^  indeed,  a  better  rent  than  before  $  but  how  coetftmpt^ 
ible  must  fliii  tent  appear  ^hen  compared  with  an  e« 
Itate  occupied  by  industrious  manufacturers,  aid  abound- 
ing in  large  woods  of  the  finest  fir,  birch,  and  other  trees  ? 
^  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,-  that  there  is  a  certailx  in- 
ct>mpatibility  between  sheep  and  people  and  trees.  No 
Care  can  protect  new  plantations  from  the  depredations  of 
sheep ;  they  overleaip  every  fence,*  and  elude  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  shepherd*  The  leaves  pf  trees  are  their 
favourite  food  in  summer ;  and  the  biark  is  their  mtedicine, 
as  well  ai  food,  in  winter.  '  The  lower  grounds,  now  oc- 
cupied by  people,  must  be  reserved  ibr  the  f6od  and 
belter  of  the  flock  in  winter  :  and  this  circumstance 
seems  to  form  the  chief  incompatibility  between  sheep 
and  people,''  ' 

After  all,  however,*  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  measures 
similar  to  these  now  mentioned  Should  have  been  univer*- 
sally  adopted ;  and  as  the  conversion  of  the  country  into 
sheep-farms  is  the  speediest  and  shortest  mode  of  deriving 
from  it  an  ample  rent,  that  mode  of  occupation  has  been 
very  generally  adopted.  Though  the  ancient  tenants  of 
tlie  soil  have  been  generally  preferred,  yet  in  many  places 
they  maintam  a  hard  struggle  against  strangers  with  a 
hirge  capital ;  and  even  the  success  of  one  of  themselves, 
fid  acquiting  riches  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  become 
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tftcksman  of  a  large  portion  of  temtorj,  no  lets  effecta«  Hi^dnds. 
aUj  drives  out  the  old  tenants  than  if  a  stranger  ha4  ob- 
tained the  possession. 

It  must  again  be  observed,  that  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  particnlarlj  to  the  county  of  Sutherland :  on  the 
contrary,  in  this  county,  uncommon  exertions  of  gencio* 
sity  have  been  made  in  preventing  any  hardship  from 
being  sustained  by  the  ancient  tenants,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  which  a  new  state  of  society,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  are  introducing  ;  and  perhaps  less 
proportional  alteration  has  hitherto  occurred  in  this  remote 
comer  th^n  elsewhere^  because  the  principal  proprietors 
were  at  once  too  wealthy  and  too  benevolent  to  have  re- 
course to  those  measures  for  augmenting  their  rental  whidi 
have  beet|  elsewhere  adopted. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  whick 
at  so  late  a  period  were  the  scene  of  so  much  intestine 
warfare  and  rapine,  are  at  present  one  of  the  most  orderly 
districts  in  the  world,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  who  have 
retained  nothing  of  their  former  character,  excepting  their 
hospitality  and  civility  to  strangers,  and  their  activity  and 
decision  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  engage  ;  being 
capable  of  the  highest  exertions  of  industry,  providing 
only  an  adequate  reward  be  held  out  to  their  view* 

Tbe  population  of  Sutherland  stands  thus : 
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ROSS-SHIRE. 


The  county  of  Ross  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Scot- Extent, 
land,  being  eighty  nailes  in  length  and  nrfirly  the  same  in 
breadth*  It  extends  across  the  island  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic^  and  contains,  according  to  Temple- 
man,  27T5  square  miles,  or  1,^76,000  acres,  being  larger 
than  any  county  in  England,  Yorkshire  excepted.  It  also 
contains  the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  The  extent  of  Lewis,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  is  880  square  miles,  or  :jO  1,200  acres. 
Ross  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Sutherland  on  rhe  north, 
by  the  ocean  and  the  small  couaty  of  Cromarty  on  the 
east,  by  Inverftess-shire  on  the  south,  and  by  the  ocean 
en  the  west.  It  compreliends  the  districts  of  Gairloch, 
Kintail,  Glensheil,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Carlon,  Glenelchaig, 
&c.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  being  much  indented  by 
sumerous  lochs  smd  friths. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Ross-shire,  to  a  short  distance  from  General 
the  sea,  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  country  seats  be-"P*^ 
Icmging  to  the  different  proprietors,  and  is  abundantly  fer- 
tile in  corn*  It  has  at  all  times  been  con.idered  as  a  part 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  inhabited  by 
persons  who  speak  the  English  language.  Beyomd  this 
tract,  which  is  extremely  narrow,  the  country  to  the  west- 
ward rises  into  mountains,  and  becomeS|  in  every  respect^ 
a  part  of  the  Highlands,  in  which  the  Erse  language  is 
spoken.    The  country  becomes  still  more  rude,  and  the 
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Wateffc  mountains  more  generally  lofty  and  terrific^  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  towards  the  western  coast.  This  results 
from  the  general  inclination  of  the  strata,  which  decline 
towards  the  east,  and  are  broken  ofT  into  rude  precipices 
and  naked  rocks  towards  the  west. 

Witen.  The  Frith  of  Dornoch,  which  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Ross-shire  -towards  Su- 
therland, has  been  already  described ;  and  also  the  Frith 
of  Cromarty,  which  runs  far  into  the  land  from  the  Moray 

OckeL  Frith.  The  river  Ockel  is  one  of  the  chief  streams  connect- 
ed with  this  county.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of  Asstnt,  in  Su- 
therlandshire,  smd  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  forty  miles, 

Frithf.  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch.  The  river  Conon 
also  flpws  towards  the  east  coast*  It  falls  into  the  extremity 
or  most  inland  part  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  It  abounds 
with  salmon  ;  and  pearls  were  formerly  found  near  its 
roouth.  The  Beaulie  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  with 
Inverness- shire,  to  which  county  it  more  particularly  be- 
longs. The  Moray  Frith,  after  passing  Inverness,  ex- 
.tends  to  a  great  distance  inland,  under  the  name  of  the 
Moray  Frith,  or  Frith  of  Beaulie,  from  this  last  river, 
which  falls  into  its  inland  extremity.  This  Frith  of  Beau- 
lie here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county.  The  river 
Orrin  is  of  inferior  importance  ^  it  rises  in  the  south-west 
'  border  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Conon  at  the  Kirk 
of  Urray.  The  three  friths  already  mentioned,  or  long 
bays,  which  advance  into  the  country  from  the  east  coast, 
viz.  the  Friths  of  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Beaulie,  are 
of  considerable  importance,  as  giving  access,  by  means  of 
Bold  coiBt  water-carriage,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  coast 
on  this  side  is  generally  bold,  as  was  formerly  remarked 
when  treating  of  the  Moray  Frith  and  Frith  of  Cromarty. 
Between  Rosemarkie  and  Cromarty,  that  is,  between  the 
Moray  Frith  and  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  the  coast  is  bold 
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and  rockj.    It  abounds  with  romantls  >  views  and  fright-  ^  Witcta 
ful  precipices.     Along  these  the  iyj  creeps  in  ragged 
clifis,  where  hawks  and  wild  pigeons  nestle,  and 

'*  Low  browM  roclu  hatQg  nodding  o'er  the  deep.** 

Cirabs  ^d  lobsters  are  dragged  from  holes  among  the 
rocksj  with  old  com  hecks,  bj  country  women  $  and  seals 
are  often  sieen  on  them,  and  otters  shot,  though  not  veiy 
numerous.  There  are  likewise  a  variety  of  curious  na« 
tural  caves  along  the  shore,  some  of  them  very  deep,  and 
one  that  runs  quite  through  the  rock  for  about  fifty  yasds^ 
affording  an  open  passage  to  such  as  wish  to  examine  it. 
Some  of  these  have  been  used  as  a  temporary  lodging  by- 
fishers  when  there  was  a  great  shoal  of  herrings  on  the 
coast ;  and  others  resorted  to  by  smugglers,  as  fit  places 
for  concealing  their  prohibited  articles. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  east  coast,  a  bold  front  of  rocks  is 
|>resented  to  the  German  Ocean.  Here  are  found  a  num-CaTcma. 
ber  oi  natural  caves  }  some  of  which  are  so  capacious  that 
they  could  contain  from  four  to  si^  hundred  men  each. 
The  entrance  to  them  is  narrow,  but  within  they  widen 
to  a  great  extent,  are  of  an  amazing  height,  and  of  a 
depth  which  no  man  would  incline  to  examine.  There 
'  are  drops  of  water  constantly  distilling  from  the  upper  part 
of  these  caves,  which,  gradually  petrifying,  make  them  to 
appear  above  like  an  arch  of  the  finest  marble.  In  these 
different  birds  take  up  their  residence  ^  and  numbers  of  pi. 
geons  hatch  their  young  in  them.  Beds  of  sea-shells  are  . 
found  on  the  east  coast  of  Ross-shire,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  country 
once  had  still  more  friths  and  bays  than  at  present^  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  ocean  has  receded. 

The  west  coast  of  the  county  is  very  deeply  indented 
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^  Vatcffc  ^tth  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  hete  called  locbs.  Thej 
advance  to  an  immense  distance  inkuul^  amidit  a  conntxy 
that  is  astonishbglj  wild  and  momHaioons.  One  of  the 
Lodi  chief  of  these  is  Loch  Broom.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of 
douUe  bay*  The  first,  "br  nearest  the  sea,  is  called  Lodi 
'  More,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  strait;  after  which  the 
sea  again  widens,  forming  Loch  Broom,  and  extending  to  a 
great  distance  inland.  As  Loch  Broom  is  one  of  the  great- 
est  retreats  of  the  shoal  of  herrings,  the  banks  of  it  have 
been  made  the  seacr  of  some  fishing  stations,  establish- 
ed  bj  the  British  Societj  ;  particularlj  UUa  Pool.  There 
are  two  other  fishing  stations  in  the  sanse  bay ;  one  at  Isle 
Martin,  five  miles  north  of  Ulla  Pool,  and  another  at  Isle 
Tanera,  a  mile  north  of  Isle  Martin.  Besides  these  two 
stations,  the  coast  is  indented  with  nmaerous  safe  bays* 
A  small  stream  rises  in  the  moantakis,  <m  the  holders  of 
Sutherhndshire,  and  gives  name  to  the  station  of  UUa 
Pool.  To  the  southward  of  Loch  firooo^  is  another  exten- 
sive bay,  called  Little  Loch'  Broom,  which  is  long  and 
narrow,  hot  not  of  such  extent  as  the  former^  Along  the 
whole  west  coast  are  numberless  mountain  tooents^  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  specify,  because  they  are  of  no  im- 
portance, being  Intercepted,  before  they  have  run  to  any 
distance,  by  the  numerous  arms  of  the  sea  which  advance 
to  so  great  a  distance  inland.  To  the  southward  of  Loch 
Lock  Broom  is  a  fresh»water  lake  of  great  extent.  Loch  Mari^ 
in  the  parish  of  Gairloch.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  and  of  various  breadth,  generally  about  one  or  two 
miles.  It  contains  twenty-four  small  islands, beautified  with 
fir  trees,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  wood.  On  the 
largest  island,  called  Islan  Mari,  there  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  Druidical  edifice,  and  around  it  a  burial  place^ 
where  the  inhabitants  on  the  north  side  of  the  loch  inter 
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.heir  dead*    It  discharges  itself  into  «o  ftrm  of  .the  aea  Vfltmi 
culled  Lof;h  £w* 

Gairloefa)  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  has  been  for  maay  Oairkclb 
ages  famous  for  the  eod-fishiog*  One  proprietor  sends  to 
market  annually,  upon  an  average,  betwixt  30,000  and 
40»000  cod,  exclusive  of  the  number  with  which  tha 
country  peo^e  serve  themselves*  Gairloch  hath  also^ 
irom  time  immemorial,  been  remarkable  for  the  herring 
fishing.  To  the  southward,  the  district  of  Kintail  is  peain* 
aulated  by  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Gairon^ 
on  the  north,  and  Loch  Duich  and  Loch  Long  on  the 
aouth*  These,  like  most  of  the  other  salt-water  lochs  or 
arms  of  the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  afford  excellent  fishing 
stations,  and  a  safe  retreat  for  ships* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  parish  of  Loch  Alsh,  off 
the  west  coast,  there  are  large  banks  of  corals  j  these  are 
beat  by  the  sea  into  the  size  and  colour  of  confectad  canu 
way%  and  are  found  valuable  as  manure,  fDrming  a  wart 
of  shelly  sand,  which  will  be  afterwards  mentiooed4  * 
Some  enterprising  proprietors  on  the  east  coast  have  evea 
carried  it  round  by  the  Pentland  Frith  in  barrels^ 

Besides  the  loehs  which  are  connected  with  the  aea^  and 
Loch  Man,  already  mentioned,  there  are  to  be  met  with|^ 
in  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Rosa-shire,  consi^ 
derable  numbers  of  lakes  of  one,  two,  or  three  miles  in 
length,  some  of  which  afford  beautiful  scenery*  They 
have  the  general  character  of  Highland  lakes,  consisting  . 
of  a  stream  flowing  in  the  valley  between  adjacent  chaina 
of  mountains ;  and  where  the  valley  happens  to  be  uni- 
versally hollow  or  flat,  the  water  spreads  out  to  a  consi* 
derable  distance  into  a  lake*  They  are  too  seldom  ap« 
preached  to  by  travellers,  and  are  of  too  difficult  access  to  * 
require  particular  description. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  specify  the  remark* 
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McwHMBi.  able  numnuinsy  or  even  chains  of  mountains^  in  a  oonntty 
that  it  all  mountainous,  excepting  the  narrow  tract  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  friths,  which  there  advance  from  the 
TtaHMh  German  Ocean.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  pasi  without 
notice  Tulloch  Ard,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Ross-shire,  in 
the  district  of  Kintail,  which  claims  particular  attention^ 
on  account  of  its  importance  in  ancient  times.  like  the 
temple  of  Janus  of  ancient  Home,  it  indicated  peace  or 
war  }  for,  when  war  commenced,  a  barrel  d  burning  tar 
on  the  highest  peak  was  the  signal,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  all  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  Seaforth  appeared  at 
the  Castle  of  St  Donan,  armed  firo  arts  ft  foas.  This 
oonntain  is  the  crest  of  Seaforth's  arms. 

Ben-Uaiih.  Ben-Uaish,  in  the  parish  of  Kilteam,  on  the  east  coast, 
towers  above  the  rest  of  the  mountains.  It  is  seen  across 
the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Elgin,  or 
of  Banff.  It  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow ;  and  the 
reddendo  or  quit-rent  from  the  family  of  Foulis,  for  the  te- 
nure of  the  forest  of  Uaish,  is  the  payment  of  a  snow-ball 
to  his  Majesty,  on  any  day  of  the  year,  if  required.  And 
we  are  assuced  that  a  quantity  of  snow  was  actually  sent 
hence  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  at  Inverness, 
in  summer  114C,  to  cool  his  wine.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  heath  and  coarse  grass,  which  is  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  all  around  the  hill ;  and  this  forest  is  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  a  variety  of  moor-game.    « 

In  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  also,  which  is  on  the  east 
coast,  it  may  be  observed,  that  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  Balnagoun's  forest,  called  ScuUm^a^ibarra, 
which  is  distant  many  miles  from  the  sea,  shells  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  fish  are  found,  some  of  them  in  beds  well  co- 
vered with  earth. 
Site  of  The  territory  of  this  county  is  better  divided  than  that 
of  Sutherland ,  at  the  same  time  it  contains  some  very 


l^rge  estates.  Its  valuation  in  the  cess-booksi  according  to  ^>  ^ 
the  estimate  made  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  ty  _  ^  ■ 
vrhich  public  burdens  are  imposed,  amounts  to  L.'75|O40j 
10s.  3d.  Scottish  money.  The  valuation  of  one  estate  a- 
mounts  to  no  less  than  L«l  2,928 :  10s.  being  upwards  of 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  county.  The  county  contains  se« 
▼en  proprietors  whose  valuation  is  above  L.3000  Scots; 
three  whose  valuation  is  above  L.2000,  but  below  L.3000} 
twelve  proprietors  whose  valuation  is  above  L.IOOO,  and 
below  L.2000;  a  fourth  class  of  proprietors,  amount- 
ing  to  sixteen  in  number,  hold  lands  valued  from  L.400 
to  L.IOOO  ;  and,  lastly,  forty-four  proprietors  hold  estatea 
valued  at  less  than  L.400  Scots.  This  last  class,  of  course^ 
have  no  vote  in  the  election  of  the  member  of  parliament. 
The  whole  state  of  property  is  summed  up  thus,  in  his 
*'  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Northern  Counties  and 
Islands,'*  by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Number  of  Proprietorti  Account  of  Valuttion. 

First  class.. ••».  1.. ..^33^482     9     7 

Second  class...   3... ,«.  1,081   15     2 

Third  class.... 12 ..•17,6*75     4     0 

Fourth  class. ..16 9,5^7  13     4 

Fifth  class 44 7,203     8     2 

^— ■"•  ■  ■  ■■         III 

82  L.  75,040   10     3 

Of  the  whole,  L. 20,885  ;  8  :  4  Scots  is  entailed  ;  the 
remainder  is  exempted  froip  any  restriction  of  that  na- 
ture. The  chief  clans  which  inhabit  this  county  are 
the  M^Kenzies,  the  Rosses,  th^  Frazer^,  the  M'Kays,  the 
M'Raeys,  and  Monros. 

With  regard  to  its  soil,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  issoiL  Tkrm 
occupied,  the  county  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  ^i^^^ 
three  districts  of  very  unequal  extent  j  the  eastern,  the 
western^  and  wddle*    There  are  few  districts  in  iKc 
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Agricttl-  northern  parts  of  Scotland  where  the  dimale  Is  more  fu 
■_  vonrable  to  agricultural  pursuits  tiban  the  aaaCera  coast  of 

^^°^*^  Ross-shire,  or  where  the  pleasures  and  advantage  of  a 
couotrjr  residence  maj  be  enjojed  in  greater  perfection* 
From  Contin  to  the  promootorj  of  Tarbetness^  in  parti- 
cular, there  is  a  stretch  of  couutrj,  about  sixty  nsiles  in 
length,  possessed  of  many  natural  and  artificial  beauties, 
being  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Bay  or  Frith 
of  Cromarty,  adorned  by  the  seats  of  many  opulent  and 
respectable  proprietors,  by  whose  exertions  the  lower 
parts  of  the  district  have  been  considerably  improved, 
and  the  upper  covered  with  plantations.    Indeed,  such 
are  the  natiiral  advantages  which  this  tract  can  boast  of^ 
that  it  has  been  counted  little  inferior,  in  point  either  of 
aoil  or  climate,  to  Fife,  thovgh  that  county  is  situated  so 
far  to  the  south  of  it*    Unfortunately,  however,  the  part 
of  it  capable  of  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  in  breadth 
from  one  to  two  English  miles,  except  towards  the  pa- 
rishes of  Nigg  and  Tarbet*    The  soil  of  this  district,  as 
may  be  easily  conjectured  from  its  extent,  is  extremely 
various.     About  Contin  it  is  light  and  friable,  calculated 
for  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  oats.     In  the  parishes  of 
Fodderty,  Dingwall,  and  Kilteam,  there  is  a  deep  loam, 
fit  to  yeild  weighty  crops  of  wheat.     On  some  fields  on 
the  estate  of  TuUoch,  indeed,  fifteen  bolls  of  that  grain 
have  been  produced  p€r  Scots  acre  after  the  first  fallow* 
The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Alness,  Rosekeen,  and  Rilmuir, 
is  light.     In  the  parishes  of  Nigg  and  Easter  Feam,  it  is 
very  rich  and  friable,  and  will  carry  an^  crops  produced 
in  the  Lothians.     Thence,  to  the  eastern  point  of  Tarbet- 
pess,  there  is  a  kindly  but  light  soil.    The  lands  in  this 
county  are  occupied,  partly  by  gentlemen  who  have  con- 
siderable farms  in  their  own  hands,  here  called  maim  (ei- 
ther because  situated  near  the  mansioa-housc^  of  the  proyi 
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fntioTp  er  a  corruption  of  dememe),  ani  pvtlT  ^7  ^^  ^>«^ 
spectable  farmers,  who  have  pretl^  large  poasessuma,  par^ 
ticularlj  io  pasture,  whether  for  sheep  or  cattle.  But  hf 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  coontrj  is  occupied  bj 
small  tenants,  and  hj  cottagers,  known  under  the  name  of 
mmlerSf  whose  situation  and  circumstances  have  been  al« 
ready  described  in  the  account  of  Cromartj* 

The  gentlemen  of  this  jcounty  are  very  spirited  in  the 
improvements  they  cany  on,  and  follow  every  species  of 
good  husbandry  practised  in  the  south.  Tlie  batter  sort 
of  farmers  are  beginntog  to  imitate  their  example :  but 
the  smaller  tenants  are  far  behind ;  indeed,  keeping  their 
land  perpetually  under  com,  and  never  thinking  of  vary* 
ing  their  system  of  husbandry* 

The  usual  grains  cultivated  in  Ross-shire  are  barley  Crop«i 
or  bear,  oats,  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,  and  sometimes 
wheat  Xvery  rotation  practised  in  the  south  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  gentlemen ;  but  the  wsmt  of  markets  ill 
the  country  has  induced  severals  to  lay  their  fietrms  into 
grass.  The  grasses  usually  sown,  either  forliay  or  pas« 
tore,  are  red  and  white  clover,  with  a  mixture  of  rye^grass 
and  rib-grass.  The  usual  rotation  practised  by  the  small 
tenants,  and  which  they  have  uniformly  pursued,  perhaps^ 
for  centuries^  is  bear  or  big,  with  dung,  followed  by  two 
crops  of  oat8»  or  sometimes  a  little  peas,  and  always  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  $  on  which  root  their  families  subsist  for 
nine  months  in  the  year:  no  dover,  no  turnip,  no  fallow ) 
nor  even  a  bit  of  what  is  called  their  infield,  or.  old  argUe 
grounds,  laid  under  grass.  On  the  outfield  .ground,  after 
ley,  which  is  nothing  but  natural  grass,  they  commonly 
take  a  crop  or  two  of  oats,  then  perhaps  barley,  then  peas;, 
or  perhaps  another  crop  of  oats,  and  then  ley  again.  The 
gendemen  aad  more  extensive  farmers  make  use  of  lime;. 
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Agfknl-  mar],  and  shelly  sand,  as  manure.    The  practice  of  tli^ 

Cure.  ,  ' 

«.i     y    mf  smaller  tenants  is,  to  dig  earth  from  large  pits  in  the  fields 

^"^''^  thej  mean  to  manure  (often  in  the  middle  of  their  land), 
with  which  thej  make  a  compost,  at  the  rate  of  one  load  of 
dung  for  three  of  earth.  This  is  spread  on  their  wbite, 
that  is,  their  stuhbk  land,  in  Febmarj*  The  manure  is 
then  ploughed  down,  and  another  ploughing  given  in  the 
end  of  April,  on  which  they  sow  their  bear  or  big.  Marl 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  this  district,  and  sea^weed  is 
also  found.  The  shelly  sand  is  accomited  an  unconunonly 
valuable  manure ;  it  lasts  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  and 
converts  a  light  brown  insipid  soil  into  rich  black  loam. 

!Pfsc»  From  forty  to  sixty  barrels  are  safficient  for  an  acre.  The 
farms  of  the  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  more  respect 
table  tenants,  are  inclosed  ;  but  the  country  in  general  lies 
open.  Land  inclosed  and  subdivided  is  reckoned  worth 
from  a  fourth  to  one^half  more  rent  than  in  an  open-field 
state.  From  the  shelter  which  inclosures  afford,  not  only 
stock,  but  also  the  quantity  and  quality  both  of  cdm  aud 
grass^  are  greatly  improved.  The  size  of  the  inclosures 
in  this  country  varies  much,  but  in.  general  they  are  from 
six  to  sixteen  acres.  Different  opinions  are  entertained 
respecting  the  best  systi^m  of  inclosing.  Some  prefer  the 
double  stone  dike  or  wall,  particularly  if  stone  can  easily 
be  had.  It  makes  at  once  a  complete  fence  s  or,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  **  it  is  major  the  day  it  is  bom.*'  It  is 
'  not  easy  for  any  sort  of  stock  to  break  through,  or  to  get 
over  it,  light  mountain  sheep  alone  excepted  ;  and  if  any 
part  of  the  wall  or  dike  happens  to  fall,  the  materials  are 
always  at^  the  ground  to  repair  it  at  a  small  expence.  At 
TuUoch,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  county,  sunk  fences, 
with  hedges,  rows  of  trees,  or  stripes  of  plantmg^  have 
been  made. 
A^ong  the  smaller  tenants  leases  run  from  five  to  seveft 


TcarSy  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  frequently  an  augmen*  Agncnlr 
f ation  of  rent*  The  shortness  of  the  leases,  and  the  risk 
•f  an  augmentation,  is  an  eternal  bar  to  improvement; 
for  the  tenant  can  reap  but  little  benefit  from  his  labour  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time  ;  and  if  he  have  dcMie  any  thing 
inore  than  his  neigbbours,  his  farm  is  coveted,  and  he  must 
cither  give  a  greater  increase  of  rent  than  perhaps  it  can 
bear,  or  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  turned  out.  There  are 
several  estates,  however,  in  the  letting  of  which  different 
principles  have  been  adopted. 

No  set  of  gentlemen  in  Scotland  have  been  more  at-lnpraviSit 
tentive  to  the  police  of  their  county  than  the  proprietors 
•f  Ross-shire*  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  in  parti* 
p4^»  good  roods  are  every  where  to  be  met  with ;  and 
bridges  are  built  over  every  rivulet.  These  roads  have 
all  been  formed  by  the  statute  labour.  The  gentlemen  of 
Ross  have  of  late  years  been  indefatigable  in  carrying  on 
plantations.  The  barren  moors  they  have  covered  with 
firs,'  and  round  their  houses  they  have  raised  the  finer 
kind  of  pines,  with  timber  of  different  sorts  $  and  when 
properly  kept,  there  is  not  an  instance  of  their  having 
failed*  Without  entering  into  any  particular  detail,  in 
regard  to  every  place  distinguished  by  this  species  of  inw 
provenaent,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  Braaa 
Castle,  Tulloch,  Foulis,  Novar,  Balnagoun,  Geanies, 
and  Tarlogie,  can  boast  of  surrounding  plantations,  which 
rival,  in  point  of  extent  and  success,  almost  any  in  the 
island.  The  Scottish  fir,  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  beecht 
thrive  particularly  well.  The  larch  is  also  found  to  an« 
swer,  and  is  coming  every  day  more  and  more  into  repute* 
It  has  been  found  that  fruit  trees,  as  various  sorts  of  pears 
and  apples,  and  even  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  plum, 
are  equal  in  flavour  and  quality  to  the  generality  of  those 
j^roduced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland*    Several  gen* 


AitHcttf'  lemen  hsre  btoaght  tmder  caldvalion  Itrge  tracts  of  waste 
Wi  ^»'  >  ground^  hy  placixxg  upon  them  poor  Highlanders  and  o- 
thers,  in  the'  character  of  mailers  or  cottagers^  in  sndt' 
situations  as  appeared  most  adapted  for  improvement. 
The  encouragement  ghren  these  new  settlers  ia  Tarious* 
Some  gire  them  wood  for  building  a  house,  a  jnck  and  a 
.  spade,  with  what  seed  thej  require  for  the  first  year,  to' sow 
dn  any  new  grotind  they  bring  into  culture ;  and  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  the  first  seven  years  without  paying 
any  consideration,  except  one  fowl  and  twenty  tggs :  Others 
get  leases  tot  life  ;  but  all  upon  condition  that  they  annu- 
ally dig  and  improve  as  much  new  ground  as  will  sow  one 
firlot  of  grain  (about  the  fourth  of  an  acre).  From  their 
improvements,  several  gentlemen,  who  adopted  the  plan 
early,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  cot« 
tsgers  at  the  expiration  of  the  original  lease,  added  consi« 
deraUy  to  their  income.  The  great  objection  to  this 
inbde  of  improvement  is,  that  these  poor  people,  not  being 
aMe  to  rsuae  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  their  cattle 
during  the  winter  season,  are  thence  under  the  necessity 
ttf  preying  upon  their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  and  on 
that  account  wish  to  have  the  whole  couiatry  a  common 
after  Ifhe  harvest  is  got  in  ;  a  fatal  bar  to  every  species  of 
improvement,  particularly  to  winter  crops,  &c. 
Middle  dift*  "^^  central  district,  or  interior  part  of  Iloss«>shire,  tho' 
^^  exceedingly  mountainous,  is  justly  described  as  an  exten« 
sive  and  beautifhl  Highland  country ;  the  sti^ths  or  val« 
leys  of  which  are  rich  and  fertile,  whilst  the  hills  produce 
abundance  of  grass  for  feeding  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats*  Tin  of  late  this  district  was  inhabited  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  farmers^  who  maintained  themselves  and 
their  families'  from  the  produce  of  the  little  spots  they 
had  to  cultivate,  and  who  in  favourable  seasons  were  en- 
9bl«d  to  pay  the  triffing  rent  exacted  by  the  landlord  from 
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tke  profit  of  the  cattle  tbej  possessed  #  The  indolence  in  Agrici^ 
which  the  J  coaM  indulge  tbemaelvaSi  the  abundance  r-fy  ^  '  * 
fbel  they  enjoyed  (ati  important  article  in  a  cold  cotui« 
trj),  and  the  natural  attachment  which  every  injividual 
must  feel  for  his  native  soil  and  binfapkce,  made  them 
attached  to  that  mode  of  living  and  unwilling  to  quif  it. 
|n  a  public  view,  also,  it  was  a  matter  of  ccHisiderable  im- 
p<^taQce  to  have  a  brave  a^d  hardy  race  of  men  kept  in 
the  country,  who  without  much  detriment  to  agricukure 
or  commercial  industiy  could  at  once  be  converted  into 
soldiers.  But  of  late  a  change  6f  system  has  taken  plaee* 
This  extensive  district  is  now  converted  from  cattle  into 
sheep  farms ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  infinitely^ 
better  calculated  for  the  latter.  For  tvtry  pound  of  beef 
that  a  Highlander  can  send  to  msu:ket,  a  shepherd  can  at 
least  bring  three  pounds  of  mutton.  This  is  over  and  above 
the  wool,  which  furnishes  the  staple  for  an  useiul  manu* 
facture,  that  never  existed  before.  Hence  the  shepherd  is 
epabled  to  pay  at  once  a  double  rent  with  ease$  and  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  in  process  of  time  High* 
land  property  will  be  tripled  or  quadrupled  in  value  by 
sheep«>farming.  By  sheep,  also,  the  present  heath-cover* 
cd  mountains  of  the  Highlands  will  be  rendered  green 
ahd  fertile^  and  greatly  mote  productive  of  grass  than  sn  . 
present.  The  result,  however,  upon  the  population  et 
the  country  is  very  evident.  In  propoortion  as  capital  is 
acquired,  whether  by  aheep-farmers  who  are  Highland* 
crs,  or  who  are  emigrants  from  the  south,  the  farms  must 
gradually  augment  in  magnitude,  and  a  smaller  number 
p{  pedple  find  employment  here. 

In  this  district  still  remains  the  great  forest  of  Faintsh, 
twenty  miles  in  length. 

The  western  district  of  Ross*shire  forms  an  extensive  Wett^s 
tract  of  coDntry.    The  general  aspect  of  it  is  extremely  ^"^"^^ 


AfrfcftI-  oiiinTituig.    A  stranger  who  climbs  a  mountain  beholds 

tow* 
Wi  ><    ■  » aroun^  him  a  prospect  exhibiting  a  desolate  and  dreary 

region,  where  nothing  can  be  seen,  as  far  as  the  eye  caa 
reach,  but  vast  piles  of  rocky  mountains,  with  summits 
broken,  serrated,  and  springing  into  every  terrific  form, 
and  snowy  glaciers  lodged  in  the  deep-shaded  apertures. 
Yet  amidst  these  hills,  c6vered  with  beath,^  and  dreary  to 
the  sight,  are  valleys  both  beautiful  and  very  fertile  ;  but 
being  detached  by  hills,  lofty  and  often  inaccessible,  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  various.      The  shallow  is  the  most 
prevalent,  which  frequent  rains  nourish  into  a  state  of 
fertility,  of  whicli  it  would  otherwise  be  deficient^ 
WccpiBf       The  climate,  like  the  surface  of  tl^e  ^untiy,  is  re^ 
****^'    markably  unequal  j  the  san;ie  day  is  often  diversi^ed  bj 
the  appearance  of  all  the  different  seasons;  and  though 
occasionally  there  may  be  some  tracts  of  dry  weather,  yet 
at  no  period  can  two  successive  days  be  wholly  depend- 
ed on.     Indeed  the  seasons  may  be  considered  as  always 
wet.    ^very  thmg  almost  is  reckoned  a  sign  of  rain.     If 
there  be  a  cold  or  a  hot  day,  we  shall  soon  have  rain  ;  if 
a  crow  begin  to  ehatter,  she  is  galling  for  rain ;  if  the 
douds  be  heavy,  or  if  there  be  a  mist  upon  the  tops  of  tbe 
hills,  we  shall  see  rain.     In  a  word,  a  Highlander  may 
snake  any  thing  a  sign  of  rain ;  there  is  no  danger  he  shall 
ful  in  bis  prognostication.     Such  a  district  is  evidently 
better  calculated  for  pasturage  than  for  agriculture ;  yet 
even  here,  in  spite  of  the  climate,  the  Highlanders  con* 
lirive  tp  rear  in  the  valleys  scanty  and  precarious  arable 
crops,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  crooked  spade  formerly 
described.     But,  in  fact,  the  riches  of  this  quarter  of  the 
island  depend  not  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  but  o{ 
the  sea ;  and  it  is  principally  in  regard  to  the  latter  that 
its  real  value  ought  to  be  estimated.     Loch  Broom,  Loch 
Cifairlfitcby  I^b  Torriden,  Loch  Kissem,^  Loch  Gairo^i 


Lotih  Daich,  &c.  abound  with  berriiigs  and  dthet  inha*  Fithqlei^ 
bitanU  of  the  deep,  more  iMrhafis  than  anj  other  part 
<»f  these  kingdomSi  Along  that  extensive  coast,  one  hun^ 
dred  ploiighs  are  scarcelj  necessarj  to  till  the  stabt^  spots 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  cultivate ;  but  there  a 
thousand  vessels  might  everj  season  be  loaded  with  va« 
luable  cargoes  extracted  ffom  the  ocean.  It  has  been  re* 
iharked  that  there  exists  an  improper  mode  of  catching 
herrings  6n  this  coast,  particularly  at  Loch  Broom^  and  alsd 
on  the  salmon  fishings  of  this  county.  The  vast  shoalir 
ivhich  annually  assemble  in  the  diiFerent  lochs  or  arms  of 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  are  attacked  on  all 
tides  by  a  great  number  of  ships  and  boati  in  the  deep 
waier,  and  lire  not  permitted  to  reach  theirspawning  ground* 
*rht  consequence  is^  thkt  the  herrings,  btlng  frightened^ 
Grander  about  ftom  place  to  place,  without  being  per« 
tnitted  to  spawn;  If  this  ndode  of  fishing  ii  continued^ 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  few  years  they  will 
be  driven  from  the  coast  entirely.  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
they  were  permitted  to  come  up  the  difierent  lochs  ttf 
their  spawning  ground^  they  might  be  caught  in  mudi 
gteater  quantities,  and  the  fry  would,  like  the  salmon,  re« 
tnrn  next  season  to  their  native  Aart*  Some  df  thesd 
lochs  are  io  narrow  at  their  entrance^  that  after  permitting; 
the  herrings  to  pass,  the  bay  might  be  crossed  with  nets^ 
ai  in  Sweden^  and  twd-ttairds  of  the  whole  ihoal  diigbl 
be  caught. 

liie  minerals  which  have  hithertd  been  discov^recf  in 
iias  count^^  that  are  of  any  talue^  are  chiefly  fireettone 
and  limestone  of  ditferent  softs  i  some  of  them  of  the  mu 
tare  of  marble*  Marl  is  also  found,  aS  already  n6ticed^ 
ted  ironstone  abounds*  A  tradidon  exists^'  that  it  wat 
tmdted  in  a  fortner  age  on  the  banks  of  the  arm  of  tbtf 
lea  called  Loch  £w«  In  the  northern  district  of  die  parish 
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Mncrak  ^f  Apple6ro&s»   there  is  si  copper  mine,    which  Wii-» 
liams^  in  his  Mineral  Kingdom,  considers  as  equally  richr 
with  anj  in  Great  Britain.     In  the  parish  of  Kincardine, 
on  the  farm  of  Dibsdale,  stands  one  of  the  highest  mount- 
ains, called  Camchuinaig,  on' which  stones  have   been 
found  perfectly  similar  to  those  known  by  the  name  of 
caimgorums.   Knockimy,  where  this  parish  marches  with 
Assint^  abounds  with  marble,*  white  and  party-coloured. 
In  the  parish  of  Alness,  a  very  rich  ore  of  iron,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  has  been  discovered. 
By  an  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  seventy-five  pounds 
pit  hundred  weight  of  excellent  iron*    A  veia  of  lesd, 
rich  in  silver,  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood.    In  the  parish  of  Kilteam,  in  a  rock  on  the  banks 
,    of  Aultnacaorach,  L  e»  the  shqep^bum  (a  rivulet  that  falls 
into  Aultgrande),  there  are  indicationa  of  lead  ore.    The 
only  trial  of  it  ever  made  was  about  forty  years  ago,  by 
one  Charles  ftmith,  a  common  miner,  who  smelted  a  piece 
of  the  ore  taken  from  this  rock,  which  produced  good 
lead.    Near  the  storehouse  of  Foulis  there  is  a  chalybe- 
ate spring,  which  was  drank  with  salutary  effects  above 
sixty  years  ago.     There  is  another^  spring  at  Tienleod, 
above  Foulis  Castle^  called  St  Colman's  Well.     Whe- 
ther it  has  any  medicinal  virtue  we  have  not  heard  ;  but 
it  was  a  common  practice,  in  the  menoory  of  some  still 
alive,  for  superstitious  persons  to  fiieqnent  the  well,  and, 
after  drinking  the  water,  to  tie  some  rags  to  the  branches 
of  the  surrounding  trees  as  an  offering  to  the  saint.     On 
CurioMKe-the  stream  above  mentioned,  the  Aultgrande,  is  a  piece  of 
territory  worthy  of  notice  as  a  specimen  of  the  scenery  not 
uncommon  in  Highland  countries.     It  is  a  deep  chasm 
or  abyss  formed  by  two  opposite  precipices,  that  rise  per- 
pendicularly to  a  great  height,  through  which  the  Aidt- 
grande  runs  for  the  space  of  two  miles.    It  begins  at  the 


aistatice  of  four  miles  from  the  sea  bj  a  bold  projectiooi  M«iW|b»^ 
into  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  it  diminishes  in 
breadth  by  at  least  bne*half«  The  river  continues' to  twi 
with  rapidity  for  alioiit  three  quarters  of  a  miile;  when  it 
is  confined  hj  i  sudden  jutting  out  of  the  rock*  , .  Here  the 
side-view  froifi  the  summit  is  verj  striking. .  The  course 
of  the  ^eaool  bein^  thus  impeded,  it  whirls  and  foams 
and  bleat^  with  violence  against  the  opposing  rock,  tiU, 
coliectiiig  Stretigthy  it  slidots  lip  petpendicolarlj  wi^h  gre^i 
taryi  and,  forcing  its  yrzyi  darts  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  through  thd  winding  passslge  on  the  Other  side* 
After  passing  this  obstrUcticni^  it  becomes  in  manj  placed 
invisible,  owing. partly  to  thc^  incresksing  depth  and.  naf« 
rowness  of  the  ^haalm^  and  partly  to  the  view  being  inter* 
cepted  by  the  numtroils  branches  of  trees  which  grow  m 
tech  side  of  the  precipice*  About  a  quarter  of  a  mila 
farther  down;  the  coiiutry  ptople  have  throwu  a  slight 
bridge,  comjtosed  of  trunks  of  tree^  covered  with  turf; 
by€t  thd  rock;  wher^  xht  chasm'  is  aboiit  sixteen  feel  Wide* 
Here  the  observer,  if  he  have  intrepidity  to  venture  him* 
self  upoa  such  a  tottcnng  support,  and  can  look  down  on 
the  gulph  beloW  without  any  uneasy  sensations,  will  he 
gratified  with  a  view  equally  awful  and  astonishing*  The 
wildness  of  the  steep  and  rugged  ro'cks;'  the  gloomjr 
horror  of  th<^  cliffs  and  caverns,  inacdesrfble  by  mortal 
tready  md  where  the  genial  rays  of  tbe^  sun  never  yet  pCii^ 
netrated  ;  the  waterfals,  which  are  heard  pouring  dowa 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  precipice^  which  sound  variously 
in  proportion  to  their  distance ;  the  hoarse  and  hoUow 
murmuring  of  the  ri^er;  which  runs  at  the  depth  of  nearly 
l30  feet  below  tbe  surfaee  of  the  earth  ;  the  fine  groves 
of  pines^  whkh  majestically  climb  the  sides  of  a  beauti* 
fid  eminence^  that  rises  inunediately  from  the  brink  of  tint 
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Tiin.     chasm  :  all  these  bbjects  canooc  be  eoatamplated  witho«< 
exching  emotions  of  admiration. 
Royal  bo-       In  thts  countj  there  are  three  royal  borcmghsy  all  »tQ« 
'®"*  atcd  in  the  eastern  part,  or  narrow  Lowland  district  of  the 

county.     These  are  Tain,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  Frith 
of  Dornoch ;  Dingwall,  at  the  inland  extremity  of  the 
Frith  of  Cromarty  ;  and  Fortrose,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Moray  Frith. 
Taii^  The  town  of  Tain  is  old  and  irregnturly  bmit,  bat » 

number  of  new  houses  hare  of  late  been  erected  ;  and  as 
the  country  around  is  prosperous,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  increasing  the  siae  of  farms,  many  persons  who 
possess  some  property  are  induced  io  retire  to  towns,  a 
considerable  number  of  new  houses  have  of  kte  been 
reared  in  this  place.  The  town  contains  an  elegant  build- 
ing for  assemblies  and  the  meetings  of  free  masons.  Ir 
has  lately  received  a  considerable  increase  towards  the 
east,,  where  several  acres  of  ground  have  been  feued  for 
building  on  the  estate  of  Mr  M*Leod  of  Geanies*  This 
suburb  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  small  river,  over 
which  is  a  handsome  bridge.  The  church  was  built  a-- 
bout  four  hundred  years  ago..  The  mason  work  being  all 
ashlar,  is  still  entire  and  firm.  It  had  a  new  roof  about 
'fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a  statue  of  St  Dothus  in  the 
west  gable.  A  little  below  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  chapel  called  by  his  name,  having  the  gables,  the  north 
side  wall,  and  a  part  of  the  south  striding.  To  this  place 
it  is  reported  that  King  James  the  Fourth,  in  the  way  of 
penance,  travelled  on  foot  from  Falkland  with  uncommon 
expedition,  resting  only  a  short  while  at  the  monastexj  of 
Pluscardine  near  Elgin.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  soon 
«ficr  this  royal  visit  the  edifice  was  burnt  by  a  par^  of 
dieAfackays,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  some  persons  ob* 
noxious  to  themf  that  fled  lor  shelter  to  that  sanctuary. 


Ttie  borough  of  Dingwall  it  pletfsandy  situated  on  a  Diogwall.^ 
plain  at  the  western  termination^  as  already,  men- 
tioned^  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  which  is  navigable  to 
small  vessels  as  far  as  the  town*  Dingwall  was  erected 
into  a  rojal  borough  by  Alexander  the  Second  in  1220* 
By  this  charter^  which  another  granted  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fourth  confirmed,  the  town  was  empowered  to 
choose  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
and  ten  counsellors.  It  was  also  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges, liberties,  and  immunities,  possessed  by  the  town  of 
Inverness.  The  town  is  one  of  the  five  boroughs  consti- 
tuting the  northern  district,  and  in  common  with  Kirk- 
wall, Wick,  Domock,  and  Tain,  sends  a  member  to  par- 
liament. There  are  some  circumstances  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  town  was  once  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  is  now.  The  cross  now  stands  at  the  east  * 
end  of  this  borough  ;  but  a  street  of  about  200  yards  long 
tuns  from  it  to  the  north-east ;  and  a  gentleman  of  tht 
town,  in  digging  some  time  ago  for  manure,  foimd  the 
remains  of  a  causeway  at  the  distance  of  900  or  400  yards, 
in  a  line  south-east  from  the  cross.  The  former  had  few 
houses  built  along  it  till  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
latter  has  none  yet  near  it.  These  circumstances,  how* 
ever,  afford  some  kind  of  presumption  that  the  ancient 
might  have  exceeded  the  present  size  of  the  place.  The 
atreet  north-east  of  the  cross  leads  to  the  ruins  of  what 
once  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Ross.  Caitle. 
This  building,  standing  close  to  the  shore,  had  on  three 
sides  an  extensive  plain.  It  was  simated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  rising  ground  ;  and  a  little  river,  with 
A  deep  slimy  channel,  into  which  the  sea  flowed,  winded 
about  two  of  its  sides.  li  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
fortification,  which  in  those  days  was  well  adapted  for  de- 
fence.   The  castle  was  built  at  the  west  end.    A  part  of 
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it  which  still  remains  has  the  stones  so  strongly  ^em^nM) 
with  mortar,  that  it  is  easier  to  break  a  solid  rock  than  tQ 
separate  those  of  which  it  is  composed.  To  the  north^ 
east,  but  contignous  to  tl>e  castle,  there  is  an  area  of  abpttt 
half  an  acre,  whiph  was  inplosed.  The  whple  w^  smt- 
rounded  ifirith  a  deep  ditch  ;  and  a  regular  glacb  still  re* 
mains.  Af^T  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl,  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate  of  TuUoch  was  appointed  hereditary  consta- 
ble of  the  castle,  and  tl>e  trifling  salary  of  twenty  merks, 
or  L.  1 : 2 :  2y  Sterling,  is  to  this  day  annexed  to  the  office. 
This  Earl  was  once  distinguished  among  th^  most  power. 
fill  of  the  Scottish  barons.  He  was  lord  or  superior  of  a 
great  part  of  this  county,  and  many  of  its  mos^  considerable 
families  possessed  their  lands  by  charters  froni  hiin,  dated 
apud  castrum  nostrum  it  Hu^yoaUn 
#MMb  Nciir  the  church  an  obelisk  stands,  which,  though  of 
no  great  anti<|uity,  attracts  the  notice  of  all  travellers.  It 
is  erected  on  an  artificial  moi^nt,  the  bottpm  pf  which  co- 
vers about  two-thirds  of  an  English  acre.  The  obelisk 
is  six  feet  square  at  t))e  base,  and  rises,  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  to  the  height  of  fifty->seyen  feet.     It  was  erected 

« 

by  George  first  ]£arl  of  Cromarty,  secreta^  of  state  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  intended 
to  omamtnt  and  distinguish  this  spot,  which  he  Resigned 
to  be  the  jburying  place  of  his  family. 
Fortrofft  We  have  said  that  the  borough  of  F9rtrose  stands  upon 
the  Moray  Frith.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  appella- 
tion of  Moray  Frith  is  given,  with  little  discrimination,  to 
bodies  of  water  very  differently  situated.  The  coast  of 
Nairn,  Moray,  ^anff,  and  Aberdeenshire,  advancing  east* 
ward,  and  the  coasts  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness^ 
Stretching  to  the  north-east,  form  an  immense  angle  or  bay 
«  of  the  German  Ocean,  called  the  Moray  Frith.  The  south* 
western  point  of  this  bay  is  extremely  narrow,  and  has  of 
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0Qe  side  Fort  George,  and  on  the  other  Fortrose,  also  called  roitgp»e> 
Rosemarkie.  After  passing  the  narrow  ferry  beween  Fort 
George  and  Rosemarkie,  the  frith  widens  into  a  consider- 
able sea,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Moray  Frith^ 
but  is  not  so  large  as  many  of  the  Highland  lochs.  It  Zm 
gain  contracts  near  Inverness,  where  there  is  another  ferry^ 
smd  afterwards  widens,  proceeding  still  to  the  south-yr^st ; 
being  here  sometimes  called  the  Moray  Frith,  and  some« 
times  the  Frith  of  Beaulie,  from  the  river  that  ftows  into 
it.  Fortrose,  as  already  mentioned,  stands  at  the  first 
contraction  of  the  Moray  Frith  into  a  narrow  strait*  Fort- 
rose consists  of  two  towns  or  villages,  Rosemarkie  and 
Canonry,  joined  together  by  royal  charter.  Rosemarkie 
was  erected  into  a  royal  borough  by  Alexander,  ]^ing  of 
Scotland  ;  which  of  them  is  not  specified  ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably Alexander  the  Second.  About  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  it  stands  the  town  of  Chanonry^  so  called  from  its  being 
the  Chanonry  of  Ross,  where  the  bishop  fonperly  bad 
his  residence,  and  which  is  now  the  presbytery  seat.  It 
was  united  to  the  borough  of  S^gsemarkie  by  a  charter 
granted  by  King  James  the  Second,  ann»  1444,  under  the 

common  name  of  Fortrvss^  now  softened  into  Fortrose  9 

• 

which  charter  was  ratified  by  King  James  the  Sixth  ofmo 
1592,  and  confirmed  in  a  still  more  ample  form  by  the  same 
monarch  in  the  year  1612.  These  charters  bear  that  it 
was  to  be  **  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  im<» 
munities,  granted  to  the  town  of  Inverness.'*  Fortrose  is 
then  spoken  of  as  a  town  flourishing  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, having  been  at  that  time  the  seat  of  divinity,  law,  and 
physic,  in  this  corner  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  re« 
marked,  that  for  ages  past  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  lower  class  in  Chanonry  have  been  shoema- 
kers, and  in  Rosemarkie  weavers ;  and  they  conxmonlj 
train  their  children  to  the  same  occupations.    The  sUoe* 
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ypftiwe.  makerv  not  ^y  furnish  shoes  for  the  parish,  but  farrj  ^ 
parcel  wed^lj  for  sale  to  Inverness ;  though  they  com* 
plain  that  the  tanners  enjoy  almost  all  their  pro^t.  The 
weavers  are  constantly  employ^  in  working  linen;  f| 
fonsiderable  quantity  pf  which  is  sold  at  two  annual  fair8| 
which  circnlate  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  place. 

They  raise  an^  manufacture  the  flax  themselv^a  from 
which  the  linen  is  made.  At  present  the  town  i|  smalli^ 
and  owes  its  consequence  to  the  late  establishment  of  an 
academy,  under  the  direction  of  several  publip- spirited 
gex^emen  in  the  neighbonrhoodi^  for  the  education  of 
young  persons  in  the  languages  and  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy.  It  has  a  rector  and  two  masters, 
Yrho  receive  a  salary  from  a  mortification  of  (800  merks 
Scots,  in  ip09,  by  Mr  Thomas  Forbes,  bailie  of  Fort- 
rose,  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  consi- 
derable sum. 

Oa^iejM.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  cathedral  now  re« 
mains.  This  ^ms  to  have  been  a  wing  that  ran  fron| 
fast  to  west,  with  an  arched  roof,  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  It  had  a  communt- 
fation  by  entries  6r  porches  with  the  main  body  of  the 
cathedral.  It  was  preserved  and  repaired  by  some  of  the 
)>ishops  since  the  restoration  as  a  place  for  public  worship ; 
|nit  now  it  has  gone  much  to  decay  ;  and,  as  the  roof  i^ 
in  danger  of  falling  in,  it  is  quite  deserted.  It  i$  still  used 
lis  a  burial-place  by  the  M'Kenzies  and  other  old  families 
}n  this  country.  No  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  about  it 
worth  nptice,  excepting  one  oft  a  large  bell  now  hung  on  a 
small  modern  spire.  It  bears  the  namip  of  Mr  Thomas 
TuUoch  as  bishop  ^f  Ross,  and  declares  the  bell  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  "  most  holy  Mary  and  thf  blessed 
Boniface,  anno  Domynay  1460.^  There  are  some  atone 
^offins  in  niches  by  the  inside  of  the  wall,  with  figures  of 
^^e  bishops  in  their  c^pnicals  e^egandj  cv^t  ixi  tjmt  jj  h^^ 


Acy  wrc  moch  defaced  by  time,  and  no  name  or  yca^  is  to  1P««««»A- 
be  seen  on  them«  In  the  direction  of  the  main  body  of 
the  cathedral,  at  the  east,  and  detached  from  its  remains, 
stands  a  house  that  was  probably  the  vestry «  It  contains 
a  vault  below,  with  a  strong  arched  roof,  now  converted 
into  a  prison  ;  and  the  iipper  part  of  it,  lately  repaired^ 
is  the  council  chamber  of  the  borough.  St  Boniface  is  said 
to  have  been  an  Italian  priest,  who  settled  here  in  the  end 
pf  the  seventh  century.  The  episcopal  see  was  founded 
iyy  David  the  Tirst,  King  of  Scotland  $  but  the  period  ia 
ttnknown  at  which  the  (cathedral  was  built.  The  se^  of 
the  old  cathedral,  however,  is  preserved,  and  used  as  the 
seal  of  the  borough*  It  has  this  inscription  in  Saxon 
characters :  ' 

ScapitttH  Scor.  I^ptri  et  BonifacQ  de  Roim^rVin. 

St  Peter  stands  on  it  with  his  keys,  and  Boniface  with  his 
prook. 

The  small  village  of  Faimtosh  only  deserves  notice  on^*i">^^ 
account  of  a  sipgular  privilege  which  its  proprietor.  For*  > 
bes  of  CuUoden,  long  enjojred*  At  the  time  of  the  re^ 
Solution,  in  J068,  Mr  Forbes  of  CuUoden  was  a  z^ 
ious  whigy  in  consequence  of  which  hb  estates  were  laid 
W9Ste,  particularly  the  barony  of  Faimtosh,  on  which  ej^ 
tensive  distilleries  belonging  to  him  were  destroyed.  As 
a  compensation,  the  parliamept  of  Scotland  granted  fo 
him,  in  1000,  freedom  from  excise  for  these  lands,  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  an  annual  payment  of  4Q0 
merks  Scots.  The  proprietors  of  this  estate  continued  ex- 
tremely loyal.  The  son  of  the  grantee  of  this  privilege, 
in  1115,  raised  in  arms  all  the  men  upon  his  estate  for 
the  support  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  ;  and  the  suc- 
peedmg  proprietor,  in  1*745,  being  then  Loiad  President  of 
tjbe  Co^rt  of  Sessionj^  contributed  j^reatl^  to  prevent  t)ie 
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yMttoik  czlennoa  of  the  rebellion,  and  prevailed  with  some  of  the 
most  powerful  chieftains  to  remain  quiet.  The  privil^e 
wasy  in  1786,  resumed  bj  government,  and  the  sum  of 
L.20,000  was  granted  as  a  compensation  to  the  proprie- 
tor. Before  that  period  Faimtosh  whisky  was  much  re- 
lished in  Scotland  ;  it  had  a  strong  flavour  of  the  smoke 
of  the  peat  with  which  the  malt  of  which  it  was  made  was 
dried  ;  but  this  was  considered  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
its  being  genuine. 

tnb  FooL  We  have  already  mentioned  the  village  of  Ulla  Pool^ 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Ross-shire,  on  the  arm  of 

r 

the  sea  called  Loch  Broom.  It  is  one  of  the  fishing  sta- 
tions belonging  to  the  British  Society.  It  was  begun 
to  be  built  in  1788,  and  has  been  gradually  increasing 
from  that  time.  In  1792  there  were  seventy-two  hou- 
ses, of  which  thirty-five  were  slated,  and  the  remainder 
covered  with  heath  and  thatch.  This  place  is  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  fishing  or  trade,  having  a  good 
harbour  on  one  of  the  best  fishing  Iqehs  on  the  west 
coast.  The  roadstead  is  safe  and  commodious  for  almost 
>ny  number  of  vessels  ;  and  a  good  quay  has  been  lately 
built,  where  they  can  either  load  or  unload  with  the  great- 
est ease  $  but  little  businc^  is  done  in  it :  and  the  inhabit- 
jmts  chiefly  occupy  themselves  with  the  small  spot  of 
.ground  attached  to  each  of  their  houses. 
Hclriddk  •  The  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  is  attached  to  Ross- shire.  As  these 
Western  Isles  do  not,  like  prkney  and  Shetland,  form  a 
separate  county,  but  form  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Ross^ 
Inverness,'  or  Argyle,  excepting  tbs^t  a  part  of  the  most 
southern  of  them  constitutes  the  small  shire  of  Bute,  to 
avpid  repetition,  we  shall  here  make  some  general  r&- 
mark;^  concerning  them.  **  The  Western  Islands  (says 
3uchannan  in  hisiiistory  of  Scptland)  lie  between  Scot* 
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|«ad  tad  Ireland,  on  the  west  of  Scotlaoid,  ia  the  Deaca*  IMrid4^ 
ledoman  Sea,  and  reach  ^most  to  the  Isles  of  Orkney 
or  Orcades*     They  who  have  written  of  Scottish  historjr^ 
either  now  cr  in  the  age  before  us,  call  them  Hthrides; 
»  new  name,  of  which  there  is  not  any  sign  or  anj  origi* 
aal  in  ancient  writers ;  for  in  that  tract  of  the  ocean  m 
which  they  lie  some  authors  place  the  Ebndap,  the  AmodsB^ 
or  £mod8e ;  but  with  such  inconsistence  among  themselves 
^hat  they  scarce  ever  agree  4s  tp  their  number,  situatioa^ 
isr  names,     Strabo,  the  o^ost  ancient,  may  be  the  better 
lexcused,  because  he  followed  uncertain  report ;  this  part 
of  the  world  being  very  little  known  in  his^time*    Fom* 
ponius  Mela  reckons  the  Emods  to  be  seven.    Martialii 
Capella  makes  the  Amodae  as  many*     Ptolemy  and  Soli« 
|ius  make  the  number  of  the  Ebuda^  five.    Pliny  num^ 
bers  the  Amodas  seven,  and  the  Ebudae  thirty.    I,  &r  my 
part  (says  Buchanan)  think  fit  to  retain  the  name  most  u^ 
$ed  by  the  ancients,  and  therefore  1  call  all  the  Westera 
.Isles  by  the  general  name  of  Ebudae.''  These  islands  were 
never  accurately  known  or  described  till  the  beginning  of 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  description  of  them  was 
.Bi|blished  by  Ponald  Monro,  high  dean  of  the  Isles, 
fermed  by  Bucbannan  '^  a  pious  and  diligent  person, 
who  travelled  himself  over  all  the  islands,  and  viewed 
them    carefully.'*     They   are  about  three  hundred  ia 
number.     Their  ancient  history  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity ;  and  many  fabulous  stories  are  told  by  Boethius 
and  Buchannan   concerning  the    ancient  inhabitants  of 
,the  Ebttdas.     They  appear  to  have  been   under  their 
own  princes,  and  subject  to  the  Scottish  mooarchs,.un« 
til  the  eighth  centnry,  about  the  time  when  the  Pictish 
kingdom  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Kenneth  the  Second. 
At  this  period  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  was 
removed  from  Campbeltown  and  Dunstaffiiage  to  the 


Hei>ffid<i>  eastern  eoasi;  nd  this  romote  and  deserted  comer  soqb 
became  a  prej  to  foreign  invaders*  The  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen* 
tarj  had  made  frequent  descents  on  these  islands,  now  got 
firm  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  them*  Nor  were 
the  invaders  satisfied  with  this,  but  in  a  short  time  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  heart  of  the  conntrj,  so  as  to  pnt 
it  out  of  the  sovereign's  power  to  command  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  the  Scpttish  kingdom.  Kintyre,  Airshire^ 
Lorn,  Knapdale,  and  part  of  GalloWay,  fell  under  the  do- 
minion a£  the  Norwegians,  and  afforded  haunts  for  pi* 
rates  and  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  infested  the 
coasts  of  England  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  At  length 
Harold  Harfager,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  made  the  expedition  to 
the  Scpttish  isles,  which  we  mentioned  when  treating 
of  Orkney,  and  appointed  a  viceroy  or  governor,  con« 
aidering  these  islands  as  forming  a  part  of  his  kingdom* 
One  of  the  Danish  viceroys,  however,  threw  ojF  his  de- 
pendence on  the  mother*country,  and  declared  himself 
King  of  the  Isles,  and  fixed  his  seat  of  government  in  the 
Jsle  of  Mfin,  where  he  and  his  successors,  for  several  ge- 
nerations, were  sometimes  indepeildent,  and  at  other  times 
tributary,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  their  affairs* 
"With  one  of  these  kings  or  viceroys,  Somerled,  a  power- 
ful chieftain  of  Kintyre,  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  some  time 
after,  in  1158,  availing  himself  of  the  troubles  of  thatpe« 
rlod,  set  up  as  -an  independent  prince,  and  sepairated  the 
Western  Isles  and  Kintyre  from-the  crown  or  viceroyalty 
of  Man.  After  this,  by  conquest  or  treatj,  he  made 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Argyleshire.  Not 
yet  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  ela- 
ted with  his  former  success,  he  formed  the  design  of 
subjecting  all  ScQtlgnd  to  his  power*    Accordingly^  in, 


I104f  he  made  a  descent  on  the  Cljde  with  a  fleet  of  120  HArito. 
sail,  and  fonght  with  the  army  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth 
near  Renfrew;  but  he  there  fell,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  followers,  <i  sacrifice  to  his  ambition.  The  effects  of 
this  disaster  were  long  seveYelj  felt  hy  his  hmilj ;  who^ 
instead  of  attempting  new  conquests,  were  hardly  nble  to 
preserve  the  territories  of  their  father.  Accordingly,  at 
different  periods,  we  find  the  kings  of  Norway,  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Elngland,  laying  datm  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  isles,  and  pretending  to  dispose  of  them  at  their  plea* 
sure;  although  the  descendants  of  Somerled  still  kept 
possession,  exercised  the  power,  and  often  assumed  thcf 
title  of  kings :  But  the  Norwegian  monarchs  not  oply  had 
the  greatest  authority  in  thh  district,  but  their  authority 
appeared  to  be  well  founded  ;  for,  in  1003,  the  sovereign* 
ty  of  the  isles  had  been  formally  ceded  to  Magnus  (suma* 
med  the  Barefooted)  King  of  Norway,  by  Donald  Bano 
King  of  Scotland,  brother  to  Malcolm  the  Third,  as  the 
bribe  to  assist  him  in  usurping  the  Scottish  crown.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Somerled  or  M'Do« 
nald  family,  as  they  wefe  then  called,  were  tributary  to 
Norway  until  1203y  when,  losing  the  battle  of  Largs,  the 
Danish  power  in  Scotland  was  greatly  weakened  ;  and  the 
successor  of  Hacho  finally  ceded  the  isles  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  for  the  annual  tribute  of  100  merks.  In  1335  thr 
descendants  of  Somerled  were  again  independent ;  and  Do- 
nald, the  ancestor  of  the  McDonald  family,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  of  the  isles ;  and  having  acquire^ 
the  Earldom  of  Ross  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Alex* 
ander  Lesslie  Earl  cf  Ross,  became  the  most  powerful 
subject  of  Scotland. 

The  lordship  of  the  isles  continued  in  the  possession 
•f  the  family  of  McDonald  for  many  years  ;  but  at  last^ 
is  proportion  as  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  enabled  to 
consolidate  their  power,  they  made  eoniderabl^  efforts 
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Htlwidt»  to  sabdae  these  unroly  chieftains.  Junes  the  Fditfitf 
and  Fifth  made  great  exertions  for  this  purpose.  Jamej 
the  Fourth  held  a  ptflaaoient  at  KintTre  in  1409,  where 
he  emancipated  a  part  of  the  Tassals  of  M^onald  upoii 
the  mainland,  and  gave  them  charters  from  the  crown  9 
and  James  the  Fifth  made  a  voyage  to  the  ides  tore- 
press  the  power  of  the  McDonalds ;  hot  on  account  of 
the  frequent  minorities  that  occurred  in  the  sdcoession 
to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  the  consequent  weakness 
of  government,  no  better  expedient  was  founds  for  some 
time,  than  that  of  granting  portions  of  the  territorj  of 
the  McDonalds  to  neighbouring  chieftains,  who  wqre 
thus  incited  to  make  war  upon  them«  The  Camp- 
)>ells,  in  particular,  that  is,  the  fiunilj  oC  Argyle,  con- 
quered from  them  Kintyre  and  other  territories :  But  at 
last,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  by 
aucceeding  to  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland,  sunk 
these  haugh^  Lords  of  the  Isles  into  British  subjects  $  and 
their  fttmily  is  represented  by  Lord  M'Dooald.  They  loag 
retained  that  pride  of  spirit  which  had  resulted  from  their 
independence.  One  of  them  happening  to  be  in  Ireland, 
was  invited  to  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Lord  LicQ^ 
tenant.  He  chanced  to  be  among  -the  last  in  coming  in, 
and  sat  himself  down  at  the  foot  of  the  table  near  the 
door.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  asked  him  to  sit  beside  him. 
McDonald,  who  spoke  no  English^  asked  ^  What  says  the 
carlt  /"  '^  He  bids  you  move  to  the  head  of  the  uble.'' 
''  Tell  the  eark,  that  wherever  McDonald  sits,  that  is 
the  head  of  the  table.'*  The  opinion  conceived  of  these 
lords  in  their  own  country  is  emphatically  expressed  in 
the  short  epitaph  discovered  lately  on  one  of  their  tombs 
in  IcolmkiU :  '*  Macdomtillfato  bic  ;"  as  much  as  to  say, 
fate  alone  could  lay  McDonald  there.  The  M'Donalds 
were  much  celebrated  for  their  hospitality,  and  no  less 
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tor  Aeir  gencrouty.  A  night's  lodging,  or  a  sugle  oicaly  ^  Lewi4 
fonushed  to  M^Dbnald,  was  often  rewarded  with  a  famu 
Manj  immilies  in  the  idands  hold  their  property  in  conse- 
quence of  grants  from  these  lords,  who  conveyed  them 
in  charters,  extremely  short,  but  abundantly  strong.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  specimen,  though  divested 
of  the  spirit  and  rhyme  of  the  original  s  ^  I  Donald,  chief 
of  .the  M'DonaMs^  give  her^,  itk  my  castle,  a  right  to 
M'Kay  to  Kilmahumag,  from  this  day  till  to-morrow,  and 
so  on  for  ever.'*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles 
observe  the  sanie  customs,  wear  the  same  dress,  speak 
the  same  language,  and  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
Highlanders^  and,  indeed,  properly  belong  to  the  High* 
land  division  of  Scotland. 

The' Island  of  Lewis^  ^vliieh  belongs  to  Ross«shire,  istewJi^ 
the  most  nortbem,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides^ 
It  is  connected  with  the  Island  of  Harris  by  a  narrow 
isthmus^  which  at  low  water  is  left  entirely  dry,  and 
even  at  high  water  is  not  completely  covered*  Harris 
belongs  to  Invemess-shire,  Lewis  is  in  its  form  irrc-t 
gular,  but  somewhat  triangular  ^  the  length  of  the  sides 
being,  from  the  point  of  Ness  to  Malista,  forty  miles ; 
from  Mdista  to  Wallums  twenty-one  miles  ;  from  Wal« 
lums  again  to  the  point  of  Ness  thirty-six  miles.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  in  this  island  is,  in  the  interior  parts, 
boggy  and  mountainous  ;  upon  the  shore  flat,  intersected 
by  various  arms  of  the  sea,  and  destitute  of  wood,  except 
only  a  few  birches  and  hazles,  with  heath  and  some  kind* 
red  shrubs.  The  soil  is,  in  the  interior  country,  a  black 
peat  earth,  or  a  light  gravel  ;  on  the  shore,  a  sand  not 
unsusceptible  of  culture  and  fertilization.  The  peat  earth 
has  probably  been  formed,  in  a  good  measure,  by  the  de«i 
cay  of  those  woods  with  which  this  island  is  said  to  hsive 
been  once  extensively  covered.    Springs,  lakes,  and  rivu* 


^l^*    lets  Mitt«t«d  throagh  the  island,  fimisii  in  HU  pMk  sU 
boildance  of  fresh  wAter.    As  to  the  climate,  the  spring 
is  uncommonl J  coU  tad  backward,  aonuner  warm,  au* 
fmnn  accompanied  with  profnse  rains,  winier  witbont  lonj^ 
and  severe  frosts,  or  'fery  weighty  falls  of  snow,  but  with 
constant  winds,  and  Ibese  stormj  and  sharply  cold.    A« 
^       mong  its  wild  animals  this  isle  still  has  deer  or  roes.  Plro^ 
digioas  numbers  of  wild  fowls  of  many  different  spedtu 
frequent  the  shores,  the  lakes,  and  the  efiA  of  the  nuNint* 
ains ;  among  others,  the  eider  goose,  of  which  the  down 
is  so  precious.    Immense  shoals  of  fishes^  of  an  innumfe- 
raUe  diversity  of  species,  haunt  the  coasts ;  hettings,^  6od^ 
ling,  haddocks,  whitings,  skate,  turbc^,  mackerel,  &c. 
I^hs*        The  island  is  greatly  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea^ 
called  lochs,  which  run  to  a  considerable  distance  inland^ 
both  from  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  Oine  of  the  chief 
of  these,  is  Loch  Roag»  on  the  wes^  which  is  two  leagues 
across  at  the  entry,  and  runs  up,  in  a  8outh*east  direction^ 
about  twelve  miles  through  the  island.     This  loch  is  co«» 
Vered  with  islands^  several  of  them  inhabited ;  and  one 
of  them  is  about  eight  miles  long;  its  name  is  liarge  Ber<- 
nera.    The  whole  6f  this  curious  loch  aboonds  with  safe 
places  of  anchorage  sufficient  to  hold  the  whole  British 
navy;  nay,  we  may  say  the  navy  of  Europe.     About 
140  tons  of  kelp,  of  a  superior  quality,  are  annually  made 
in  Loch  Roag^    On  tHe  east  coast  Loch  Seaforth  runs  inttf 
the  country  to  a  great  distance ;  bvt  Loch  Keose  and  Loch 
Leurbust  advance  also  to  a  great  distance  indand  from  the 
east ;  but  Loch  Stornaway  is  most  important,  on  account 
of  the  town  or  village  which  stands  upon  it,<  ancf  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  island.     On  the  coast,  in  the  parish  of 
Stornaway,  is  a  large  cave,  into  which  the  sea  enters  at 
high  water,  and  which  is  only  accessible  btfoi  the  sea^ 
When  it  was  first  noticed,  a  great  number  of  aaola  weva^ 
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^killed  on  it  annually,  and  the  practice  is  still  continaed ;    Lcwia» 
but  now  seldom  more  than  seven  or  twelve  are  destroyed* 
The  method  of  killbg  is  this*:    A  number  of  people  as* 
semble  about  low  water,  and  carry  a  boat  into  the  cave 
as  far  as  she  can  proceed ;  they  take  from  the  boat  a  pot» 
which  they  have  filled  with  live  coal^  and  with  which 
they  light  their  torches  $  they  then  fall  upon  the  poor  seals 
wi^ottt  mercy  with  dubs  shod  with  iron.     The  entry  of 
the  cave  is  very  steep  and  narrow  on  its  sides,  and  does 
not  admit  more  than  the  breadth  of  a  six-oared  boat.  Af- 
ter going  in  a  great  way  the  light  of  day  becomes  some* 
what  obscured,  and  they  then  meet  with  a  large  pillar^ 
which  divides  the  cave  at  this  place  into  two  large  open* 
ings  or  arches ;  by  one  of  which  they  enter  and  walk  a 
long  way  under,  where  (hey  meet  with  large  tumbling 
round  stones  surrounded  in  part   by  water.     As  they 
advance  fiuther  in,  they  come  to  a  fine  pleasant  beach^ 
where  they  meet  with  the  seals.    Further  in  still  there  is 
a  small  chamber,  which  hj  the  light  of  the  torches  ap* 
pears  remarkably  white,  its  roof  being  aU  covered  with 
white  stalactites,  which  are  seen  hanging  from  the  roof  like 
large  isicles*    Some  of  them  put  on  the  figure  of  hierogly* 
phics,  and  each  of  them  seems  perforated,  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  with  a  small  tube*     The  cave  within  is  very 
high,  and  the  sound  is  very  loud  when  the  voice  is  exaltedp 
but  it  has  no  particular  echo.    From  the  outermost  entry 
to  the  innermost  part  of  it  is  no  less  than  one  eighth  of  aft 
English  mile* 

The  island  of  Lewis  is  divided  into  four  parishes)  vitf 
Barvas,  Lochs,  Stornaway,  and  Uig*  It  has  various  small 
islets  attached  to  it*  The  island  of  Rona  is  reckoned  thCj 
farthest  to  the  north*west  of  any  land  in  Europe.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  about  sixteen  leagues  dis* 
tant  from  Corasste  Point,  or  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  It  belongs 
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^  Lcwifc  to  the  parish  of  Banras.  Jx  is  reckoned  a  mile  in  Itngth 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  There  is  a  temple  in  it  dedi- 
cated to  St  Rooan.  It  is  rented  by  one  of  the  Ness  tacks* 
men  at  L.4  Sterling /#r  amrnm,  who  regularly^  every  sea- 
son, sends  a  large  open  boat,  and  brings  from  it  some 
com,  b&tter,  cheese^  a  fcw  sbeep^  and  sometimes  a  cow, 
besides  some  wild  fowl  and  feathers.  There  were  once 
five  fistfniUes  residing  upon  it,,  but  now  only  one,  who  are 
employed  by  the  tadksman  as  servants* 

fiulkkcr.         The  rock  Soliaker  lies  four  leagues  to  the  east  of  Rona; 

it  i»  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumfetenee,  and  abounds 

with  a  great  variety  of  sea-fbwL    The  boat  whkh  goes 

to  Rooa  generally  touches  there  for  fowls  and  feathers. 

There  is  in  Ness  a  niost  venturous  set  of  people,  who  for 

a  few  years  back,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives^  went  there 

in  an  <^en  siz-oared  boat,  without  even  the  aid  of  a  com* 

pass.     There  is  no  place  in  it  where  they  can  draw  up 

their  boat ;  some  of  them  continue  in  it,  taking  shelter 

under  the  lee*side  of  the  rock,  whilst  the  rest  are  busy  in 

taking  the  birds,  whidi  are  so  tame  that  tbey  knods  them 

down<  with  their  sticks.    Their  &athers  sell  at  Stornaway 

^        at  from  nine  to  ten  shillings /<r  stone* 

In  the  parish  of  Uig,  on  the  west  coast,.  Gallan  Head, 

a  remarkable  promontory,  lies  at  the  south-west  entxy.  to 

Fknnan     Loch  Roaf..    The  Flannan  Isles  lie  in  a  north*west  di- 
Ida. 

rection  from  Gallan  Head,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 

in  the  ocean.    They  are  not  inhabited,  and  are  famous 

for  fattening  sheep,,  each  of  which  has  every  season 

two  lambs  at  a  time.     Sheep-  brought  from  these  isle» 

do  not  live  for  any  time  on  the  island  of  Lewis*     The 

people  of  the  farms  to-  whieh  the  islands  are  connected 

go  there  oncea-year,  to  fleece  their  sheep  and  to  kill  sea-^ 

fowls,  both  for  food  and  on  account  of  their  feathers.     In 

the  islands  there  is  to  be  found,  in  die  summer  aeaaoQ^ft 


mighiMtj  blrd^  caUed  by  Martin  coli,  hj  otliers  fufar    ^^^''^..^ 
ifaci^  famous  for  its  elastk  down,  which  it  plucks  off  its    . 
own  breast,  and  with   which  it  lines  its  nest.     These 
islands  are  seven  in  number,  and  seem  to  be  die  same 
which  Buchannan  calls  IfUula  Sacra. 

In  the  channel  between  Lewis  and  Sky,  a  third  df  thl^ 
waj  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter,  are  three  islands^ 
named  Shaint  or  Holr  Islands^  well  known  to  mariners.  SMioi 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  dedfcated^^ 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  it  is  named  Moair^  or  Marj's 
Island.  In  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Popbh  chapel.  Black 
catde  are  pastured  on  them  all ;  and  they  are  famous  fo^ 
fiittening  sheep  ;  but  particularly  some  smidi  rocks  tA 
their  neighbourhood,  which  hare  gtass  on  their  topi^. 
There  is  one  family  residing  on  the  largest  of  tbe  islands^ 
tat  the  purpose  of  attending  the  eattle.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Lewis  are  Scattered,  for 
fhe  moat  part,  in  ndgle  families,  or  clusters  oit^o  or  three 
fnailies,  around  the  coasts  or  throtigh  the  interior  parts  of 
tli€  island.    Some  large  tracts  are  whhotit  inhibitants^ 
while  upon  others  the  population  is  more  closely  assent^ 
'Ued  together.    On  the  east  side  of  the  isle  is  the  town  or 
Tillage  of  Stornaway,  whidh^  from  A  small  origin,  has  olf 
late,  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Seaforth,  arrived  ait  a^  conw 
feiderable  size  and  extent.    The  harbour  of  Stornaway  b^^^^^^'^t* 
excellent,  and  well  frequented  ;  and  the  principal  soured 
of  employment  is  the  prosecution  of  the  white  tod  herrinj; 
fisheries  in  tfie  bays ;  and  here  aiboitt  thirty-five  or  ibttf 
vessels  are  annually  fitted  out.    It  is  «  port  of  thie  cas*' 
tom^bouse,  and  has  a  post-office  tod  a  regula]^  packet^   ' 
which  sails  every  week  with  the  mail  and  pa^^engert« 
The  houses  in  the  towii  are  generdly  well  built :  and  ht* 
aides  a  neat  and  commodinus  tustom^house,  there  is  i^ 
lowfli-hottse/  an  assemUy^roqm,  and  degant  churchy  andf 
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StornawiMwo  commodious  schooUhoiues.  la  the  Bajr  of  Stonmwaj 
ships  of  tfbj  burden  have  suflkient  water,  good  ground, 
and  no  heavj  sea  can  ever  come  into  it.  The  people  of 
the  town  seldom  have  men-servants  engaged  for  the  year  v 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  time  out  of  remem-* 

Morning  brs^ice,  tfaeit  maid*8ervants  were  in  the  habit  of 'drinking 
every  mombg  a  wine-glass  full  of  whisky,  which  their 
mistress  gave  them.  This  barbarous  custom  became  so 
;ell  established  by  length  of  time,  that  if  the  practice 
it  should  happen  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  in  a  fa« 
mily,  even  once,  discontent  and  idleness  throughout  the 
day,  on  the  part  of  the  maid  or  nuids,  would  be  the  sure 
consequence.  After  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries  took 
place  during  the  lale  years  of  scarcity,  the  people  of  the 
town  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  the  resolution  of  abo« 
lishing  the  practice,  by  with-holding  the  dear  cordial  firom 
their  female  domestics,  but  not  without  the  precaution  of 
making  a  compensation  to  them  in  money  for  their  grie» 
vous  loss  f  and  it  is  said  that  even  this  was  not  satisfiic* 
tory,  and  that  in  some  families  the  dram  was  still  given 
privately,  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order, 
.  In  this  island  the  women  carry  on  as  much,,  at  least,  of 
the  labours  of  i^^iculture  as  the  men ;  they  carry  the 
manure  in  baskets  on  their  backs;  they  pulverize  the 
ground,  after  it  is  sown,  with  heavy  handbrakes  (harrows- 
being  seldom  used),  and  labour  hard  at  digging  the  ground, 
both  with  crooked  and  straight  spades.  It  must  be  add. 
ed,  that  the  increasing  trade  and  population  of  the  town 
of  Stornaway,  with  the  liberal  and  judicious  views  of  im« 
provement  which  are  pursued  by  Lord  Seaforth,  the  pro* 
prietor  of  the  island,  if  they  have  not  the  effect  of  tiuming 
the  industry  of  the  men  of  Lewis  too  exclusively  into  the 
directions  of  fishing  and  makingof  kelp,  are  likely  to  rouse 
agricultural  industry  by  new  and  more  powerfol  stimuli. 
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to  fiunish  it  witb  less  awkward  instniments,  to  enlightcnStofnaway. 
all  its  processes,  and  to  give  a  new  animation  to  it^  Ia<- 
bonrs. 

There  are  scarcelj  anj  regular  roads  in  Lewis.  The 
moor  across  the  island,  from  Stornaway  to  Uig,  is  so  ex- 
tensive  and  soft,  that  it  would  require  the  labour  of  many 
ages  to  open  a  road  through  it.  Some  years  ago,  a  young 
girl,  in  attempting  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
anoAer,  lost  her  way  in  the  pathless  moor  and  could  not 
fnd  iu  When  her  strength  failed  she  dropped  down  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  industry  of  the  common  peo* 
pie  in  quest  of  her,  ^he  was  not  found  until  the  eighteenth 
day  after  her  departure  from  home.  To  the  astonishment 
of  all  who  heard  her  story,  lifp  was  found  remaining ;  and 
by  the  assiduity  of  the  surgeon  she  was  restored  to  good 
health  and  strength. 

The  common  people  of  this  island  marry  very  early'; 
and  when  death  separates  them,  the  surviving  party,  whe- 
dier  nude  or  female,  usually  finds  it  convenient  to  en* 
gage  a  second  or  third  time  in  that  state.  Some  of  them 
remain  a  few  weeks,  and  some  only  a  few  days,  in  vru 
dowhood  ;  so  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  or  wife 
is  an  affictioQ  little  known  among  the  lower  class  of 
people  here.  A  woman,  in  this  country,  whose  husband 
shot  himself  accidentally  by  an  unguarded  management  of 
a  firelock,  settled  her  contract  of  marriage,  in  the  way 
she  thought  fit,  before  the  body  of  ber  kite  husband  was 
interred,  and  was  married  the  next  day  after  the  perform- 
ed that  last  du^  to  the  deceased. 

Though  the  air  is  moist,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  salu-Diieiiei. 
brtous  to  the  inhabitants.  The  most  prevailing  distemper^ 
however,  is  rheumatism,  occasifmed  by  cold  and  damp- 
ness. Epilepsy  occurs  frequently  among  infants  from  the 
^fth  to  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth.  The  surgeon  in 
4ie  western  part  of  the  island  declares  that  this  ^stempei; 


4««q<"^proytd  fiuid  ia  tmrj  cue  xbm  came  within  the  compcQr 
bension  of  his  koowledgCj^  two  only  excepted^  in  whidi 
the  snrgeon  attended.  One  of  the  children  which  eaca^id 
ittffisred  ao  mnch  from  the  violent  exertions  of  the  nna- 
plea  d^rii^  the  fitsy  that  its.  anms  and  1^  are  4iatorted» 
fMid  the  whole  fracqi:  is  in  a  debilitated  state^  and  likelj 
|o  co|itini^e  so.  It  is  wortbj  of  reflwirk»  that  the  iofafita 
of  siich  parents  as  come  to  this  islan4  fcom  the  neigh- 
]>pi:^ring  continent  or  islands^  or  from  2^j  paft  of  Britain» 
are  not  troubled  with  this  apictioft  qnt|l  such  parents  re- 
.aide  £fir  mai^  years  in  this  country  ^  and  indeed  few  of 
(hem  are  at  all  troubled  ^ith  it.  This  distemper  prevails 
pTer  all, the  island* 

In  the  parish  of  Uig»  it  is  belieyed,  the?e  is  still  altfve 
fi  woa)aii  who  has  four  distinct  breasts  or  ma$^fua^  She 
bas  had  several  stout  healthy  cbildro),  and  suckled  each 
of  tbipii^  and  likewise  one  of  the  minister's  children*  She 
has  nipples,  and  bad  milk  in  each  of  the  four  breasts. 
The  two  upper  are  seated  immediately  vnd^r  the  arm- 
pits  i  and  by  being  distended  with  foiilk  were  very  troubla- 
some  to  her  for  the  ^st  two  or  three  moodis  after  her 
^vqry. 

4ii(t^ittti#i*  To  return  from  this  island  in  particular  to  the  considaN 
^tion  of  the  county  fit  large,  it  npuay.be  ramarked,  that 
Ross^shire  contains  a.  considerable  number  of  remains  of 
antiquity  which  are  not  unworthjr  of  notice.  They  ooi^ 
sist  chiefty  of  Druidical  temples,  and  Pictish,  or,  as  tbey 
.ar^  often  ca^ed,  I^nish  forts  or  buildingSi  called  Dima» 
and  of  the  castles  of  the  ancient  chieftains* 

BeiiMica)        Qn  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 

^^^  tearn,  about  half  a  mile  weatward  of  the  house  of  Qyae, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  poat»road,  is  a  Drui- 
dical temple*  It  consists  of  a  single  row  of  twelve  lafgo 
atones,  placed  upright,  and  so  disponed  as  to  form  two  o- 
ya^si  whld^  <^  jjoiv^  to  each  otter*    The  aieaa  of  tbeee 
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#tiils  are  eqaatt ;  they  are  thirteen  feet  from  eSut  to  west.  Antiquity- 
^ttS  ten  feet  in  the  middle  6:0m  south  to  north.  At  the  west 
«nd  of  one  of  them  is  a  stone,  which  rises  eight  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  other  stones  are  from  four  to 
aix  feet  long.  There  is  also  in  the  middle  of  this  oval  a 
flat  stone,  which  was  probahlj  the  altar;  it  seems  to  have 
stood  fornserlj  at  the  east  end^  but  has  been  thrown  down 
hj  some  accident.  Distant  about  three  paces  from  the 
eastern  oval  is  a  circular  hollow,  said  to  have  been  a  well 
of  a  considerable  depths  <  but  it  is  now  filled  up  ;  its  dia- 
meter at  top  is  eight  feet.  These  ovals  are  situated  on 
the  top  of  an  eminence,  round  which  are  marked  out  three 
concentric  circles;  one  at  the  bottom,  another  twentj- 
eight  paces  above  the  former,  and  the  third  twelve  paces 
higher,  immediatelj  surrounding  the  ovals.  The  circum- 
ference of  die  first  is  eighty,  of  the  second  fifty,  and  of 
the  third  or  highest  circle  thirty-five  pares.  About  eight 
Inadred  paces  to  the  west  of  the  above  temple  is  a  circu- 
lar cami,  in  diameter  about  thirty  paces,  containing  in  the 
centre  a  grave,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  neatly  lined  with  four  fiat 
stones,  and  covered  by  another.  On  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  cairns  are  found* 

In  the  parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  same  coast,  near  Shand- Obeliak. 
wick,  stands  a  large  obelisk  ;  on  the  one  side  of  which  are 
cut  the  figures  of  different  animals  ;  on  the  other  a  cross, 
handsomely  executed.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  a 
much  older  work  than  the  latter ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that 
the  stone  was  erected  in  memory  of  a  shipwreck  suffered 
opposite  to  that  place  by  the  Danes  when  they  were  wont 
to  infest  the  northern  coast ;  in  which  shipwreck  three 
sons  of  the  King  of  Denmark  are  said  to  have  perished, 
and  to  have  been  buried  where  the  obelisk  stands*  The 
rock  opposite  to  Shandwick,  where  the  shipwreck  hap- 
pened, U,  from  that  event,  knwn  to  seafaring  people  by 
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AmSqnhk^the  name  of  the  Ki^g^s  Sons.  That  rock  lies  not  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  shore,  and  there  is  a  great  depth  of 
water  on  each  side  of  it*  It  stretches  two  or  three  miles 
in  almost  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west,  and  is  not  to 
be  seen  at  high  water ;  and  this,  a  few  years  ago,  occa- 
sioned  the  loss  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Orkneys,  boui^d 
for  Cromarty,  which,  in  a  fair  evening,  standing  in  too  near 
the  shore,  struck  upon  the  rock,  and  went  down  immedi* 
ately,  the  crew  having  only  time  to  save  themselves  by  the 
boat.  The  top  of  the  mast  was  seen  for  several  weeks  a- 
bove  the  water.  There  stood  another  obelisk  in  the  church* 
yard  oF  Nigg,  said  also  to  have  been  erected  there  by  the 
Danes.  The  sculpture  upon  it  is  still  entire,  and  is  much 
the  same  with  that  of  the  other  monuments  left  by  that  peo- 
ple, consisting  of  figures  of  animals,  and  of  weapons  used 
either  in  war  or  hunting.  It  stood  till  about  the  year 
1725,  when  it  was  thrown  down  by  a  remarkable  storm 
of  wind,  which  at  the  same  time  threw  down  the  belfry, 
and  broke  the  bell  of  the  church. 

I>un«kisith«  Where  that  range  of  rocks  which  overhang  the  Mo- 
ray Frith  terminates,  at  a  place  called  Dunskeath,  on  a 
small  moat  situated  above  the  sea,  once  stood  a  fort,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Sir, David  Dairy mple  in  his 
History  of  Scotland  ^Vol.  I.  p.  121.),  built  as  fai*  back 
as  the  year  117Q,  by  William,  sumamed  the  Lion,  King 
of  Scotland.  The  ditch  around  the  castle,  and  the  en- 
trance to  it,  may  still  be  observed ;  but  nothing  of  the 
wall,  or  of  the  stones  of  which  it  was  built,  remains.  It 
was  built  with  a  view  to  suppress  disorders  in  the  country, 
and  to  disperse  and  destroy  robbers  and  other  persons  who^ 
came  to  plunder,  as  may  be  collected  from  its  name,  Dun« 
scath,  or  Dunsca,  which  is  compounded  of.  two  Gaelic 
wprdS|  defi,  a  **  fort  or  castle,**  and  jrcafi,  *^  destruction 
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or  dispersion."    The  fann  adjoining  to.  it  is  still  called  Antigukiet. 
Castle  Craig. 

In  the  parish  of  Kincardine  is  Craigchenichan,  where 
the  gaUant  Marquis  of  Montrose  fought  ];ii9  last  battle,  and 
was  defeated  bj  Colonel  Strachan.  He  swam  the  Kyle^ 
and  lay  some  time  concealed  in  Assint  ;  but  being  disco- 
vered and  apprehended,  he  way  sent  prisoner  to  Inver- 
ness, The  ground  where  the  battle  was  fought  took  its 
present  name  from  the  event  of  that  memorable  daj  ;  it 
maj  be  translated  the  Rod  of  Lameutation.  Its  ancient 
name  is  still  known,  though  rarelj  used. 

In  the  same  parish,  near  to  the  church,  there  is  an  alley, 
walled  in,  and  terminating  in  a  large  semicircle,  appropri- 
ated to  that  ancient  military  exercise  and  discipline  known 
hy  the  name  of  weapon-'shawing*  In  the  church-yard  there 
is  nothing  renfarkable  but  a  stone,  about  five  feet  in  length, 
and  divided  into  two  cells ;  the  ends  and  sides  are  full  of 
figiires  and  characters*  An  imperial  crown,  and  a  man  on 
horseback,  in  the  act  of  darting  a  lance,  are  still  very  vi- 
sible. It  appears  to  be  the  half  of  a  stone-coffin ;  and 
tradition  says  that  the  remains  of  a  prince  of  Loellin,  who 
died  of  his  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  deposited 
in  it*  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  also,  are  several  Dru- 
idical  circles,  and.  also  some  of  the  round  buildings  which 
were  formerly  mentioned  under  the  denomination  of  Ficts 
bouses.  In  this  parish  lived  the  remarkable  fasting  wo-Paftiiif  ^^d» 
man  mentioned  in  Pennant's  Tour,  and  of  whom  an  ac-."'"** 
oount  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (Vo}. 
LXVII.  Part  I.)  Her  name  was  Janet  M'Leod.  She 
continued  healthy  till  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
she  had"  a  pretty  severe  epileptic  fit ;  after  this  she  had 
an  interval  of  health  for  four  years,  and  then  another  epi- 
leptic fit,  which  continued  a  whole  day  and  a  night.  A 
f^w  dajTS  afti^rwArds  she  was  seized  with  a  fever^  which 
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continued  with  ytblence  for  several  weeks,  and  frdn  whicft 
she  did  not  perfectly  recover  for  some  months.  At  this 
time  she  lost  the  use  of  her  eye-lids,  so  that  she  was  nn- 
der  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  op^n  with  the  fingers  of 
«ne  hand  whenever  she  wanted  to  look  about  her.  In  o« 
ther  respects  she  continued  in  pretty  good  health  $  only 
die  had  never  any  appearance  of  menses,  but  periodicaHy 
spit  up  bteod  in  pretty  large  qnantitiies,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  flowed  from  the  nose.  This  discharge  continued 
s^eral  years,*  but  at  last  it  ceased,  and  soon  after  sho 
had  a  third  epileptic  fit,  and  after  that  a  fever,  from  which 
she  recovered  very  dowly.  Six  weeks  after  the  crisis  she 
stole  out  of  the  house  unknown  to  her  parents,  who  were 
busied  in  their  harvest*work,  and  bound  the  sheaves  of  a 
ridge  before  she  was  observed.  In  the  evening  she  took 
to  her  bed,  complaining  much  of  her  heart  (most  probably 
her  stomach,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  that  country) 
and  her  head.  From  that  time  she  never  rose  for  five 
years,  but  was  occasionally  lifted  out  of  bed.  She  seldom 
spoke  a  word,  and  took  so  little  food  that  it  seemed  scarce 
suiScient  to  support  a  sucking  infant.  Even  this  small 
quantity  was  taken  by  compulsion  ;  and  at  last,  about 
Whitsanday  1769,  she  totally  refused  every  kind  of  food 
or  drink.  Her  jaws  now  became  so  fast  locked  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  her  ftttber  was  able  to  open  her 
teeth  a  little,  in  order  to  admit  a  smalt  quantity  of  gruel 
or  whey';  but  of  this  so  much  generally  run  out  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  that  they  could  not  be  sensible  any 
had  been  swallowed.  About  this  time  they  got  some  wa- 
ter from  a  noted  medicinal  spring  at  Braemar,  some  of 
which  they  attempted  to  make  her  swallow,  but  without 
effect.  They  continued  their  trials,  however,  for  three 
mornings,  rubbing  her  throat  with  the' water  which  run 
Hilt  «t  the  comers  of  htx  mouth*    On  the  third  mording^ 


fliiring  the  operation,  %he  cried  out,  ^  Give  me  more  wa»  Vudti^ 
terJ'  and  swallowed  with  ease  all  that  remained  in  the 
bottle.  She  spoke  no  more  intelligiUj  for  a  year  ;  though 
die  eontinued  to  ttuitter  some  words,  which  her  parents 
only  understood,  for  fourtees  days.    She  continued  to  re« 
jf^ct  ^11  kinds  of  food  sod  drink  tiU  July  lies*    At  this 
time  her  sbter  ihoufht  that,  by  some  signs  she  made,  she 
wanted  her  jaws  opened ;  and  this  being  done,  not  with^ 
•at  violence,  she  called  intelligibly  for  a  drink,  and  drank 
with  ease  about  an  English  pint  of  water.    Her  father 
asked  her,  **  Why  she  would  not  make  some  signs  when 
she  wanted  a  drink  i**  to  which  she  answered,  ^  Why 
should  she  when  she  had  no  desire  ?'*    It  was  now  sup* 
posed  that  she  had  regained  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  her 
jaws  were  kept  open  for  about  three  weeks  by  m^ans  of  a 
Wadge ;  hut  in  four  or  five  days  she  became  totally  ^ilent^ 
and  the  vi^ge  was  afterwards  removed,  because  it  made  her 
lips  sore.  She  still,  however,  continued  sensible  $  and  when 
her  eyelids  w^e  opened  knew  every  body,  as  could  be 
guessed  from  the  signs  she  made*  By  continuing  their  at* 
tempts  to  force  open  her  jaws,  two  of  the  under  fdre  teeth 
were  driven  out  i  and  of  this  opening  her  parents  endea* 
poured  to  avail  themselves,  by  putting  some  thin  nourish* 
ing  drink  into  her  mouth,  but  without  effect,  as  it  always 
returned  by  the  comers.    Sometimes  they  thought  of 
thrusting  a  little  dough  of  oat^meal  through  this  gap  of 
die  teeth,  which  she  would  retain  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
return  with  sMtif  thing  like  a  straining  to  vomit,  without 
one  particle  going  down.    Nor  was  the  family  sensible  of 
any  thing  like  swallowing  for  fear  years,  excepting  the 
amaH  draught  of  Braemar  water,  and  the  English  pint  of 
oommoo  water.    For  die  last  three  years  she  had  not  any 
evacuation  by  stool  or  urine,  except  that^  once  or  twice  a 
woek,  she  passed  a  few  drops  of  urine  s  about  as  mucb«  ta 
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Tntmg.    Hse  the  ezpMStton  of  her  parents,  as  would  wet  tbe  sor^ 
fiioe  of  a  halfpenny.     In  this  sitnalion  she  was  visited  ij 
Dr  M'Kenxie,  who  communicated  the  account  of  her  case 
to  the  Royal  Society.  He  found  her  not  at  all  emaciated ; 
ber  knees  were  bent,  and  the  hamstrings  tight,  so  that  her 
heels  almost  touched  her  buttocks.     She  slept  much,  and 
was  very  quiet ;  but  when  awake,  kept  a  Constant  whim* 
pering  like  a  new*born  weakly  infant.     She  never  could 
remain  a  moment  on  her  back,  but  sdways  fell  to  one  side 
or  another,  and  her  chin  was  clapped  dose  to  her  breast ; 
nor  could  it  by  any  force  be  moved  backwards.     The 
Doctor  paid  her  his  first  visit  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  five  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  October  1772,  wa» 
induced  to  pay  her  a  second  visit,  by  hearing  that  she 
was  recovering,  and  bad  begun  to  eat  and  drink.  The  ac« 
count  given  him  was  most  extraordinary.     Her  parents, 
one  day  returning  from  their  country  labours  (having  left 
their  daughter  fixed  to  her  bed  as  usual),  were  greatly 
surprised  to  see  her  sitting  upon  her  hams,  on  the  side  of 
the  house  opposite  to  her  bed-plaee,  spinning  with  her 
mother's  distaff.    All  the  food  she  took  at  that  time  wa^c 
only  to  erumUe  a  little  oat  or  barley  cake  in  tbe  pakn  of 
her  hand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chicken.  She  put  little  crumbs  of 
this  Inlo  the  gap  of  her  teeth,  roUed  them  about  fer  some 
tinie  in  her  moud),  and  then  sacked  out  of  tbe  palm  of 
her  hand  a  little  water,  whey,  or  milk  ;  and  this^ooly  once 
or  twice  a»day,  and  even  that  by  compulsion.     She  never 
attempted  to  speak ;  her  jaws  were  fast  locked,  and  her 
eyes  shut.    On  opening  her  eye«lids  the  balls  were  found 
to  be  turned  up  under  the  edge  of  the  osfrontis^  her  coun- 
tenance was  ghastly,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her  whole 
person  emaciated.     She  seemed  sensible,  and  tractable  in 
^very  thing  except  in  taking  food.    This  she  did  with  tfao 
inmost  reluctance,  and  even  cried  before  she  yielded.  The 


great  change  of  her  looks  Dr  M^enzie  attrihuted  to  her^^'^*^'^ 

spitming  flax  on  the  distaff,  which  exhausted  too  much  of 

the  saliva,  and  therefore  he  recommended  to  her  parents 

to  confine  her  totally  to  the  spinning  of  wool.     In  1113 

she  was  visited  again,  and  found  to  be  greatly  improved 

in  her  looks  as  well  at  strength.     Her  food  was  also  con* 

siderably  increased  in  quantity,  though  even  then  she  did 

not  take  more  than  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  an  infant 

of  two  years  of  age.    This  woman  continued  to  live  to  an 

advanced  period  of  life.     She  was  alive  in  1793,  above 

sixty  years  of  age,  taking  no  nourishment,  excepting  a  lit* 

tie  of  the  thinnest  gruel,  which  she  received  through  the 

aperture  which  had  been  made  by  breaking  two  of  her 

fore  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hp:. 

In  the  parish  of  Avoch  the  foundations  still  remain  of  a<Ad  csitie. 
large  old  castle  or  fprtalice,  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  near 
Castletown  Point,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  mount  is  called  by  some  Ormondy  Hill ;  and 
tradition  gives  the  name  of  Douglas  Castle  to  the  ruin^  It 
covers  an  oblong  space,  about  350  feet  long  and  100  £eet 
broad,  divided  into  a  good  mnny  apartments,  which  had 
been  strongly  built .  of  coarse  red  quarry^stone  and  lime, 
with  a  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  appearance  of  bastions 
towards  another.  From  its  peculiar  situation,  and  appa* 
rent  strength  of  the  works,  it  may  have  been  easily  de* 
fended  before  the  invention  of  artillery. 

In  all  parts  of  the  east  of  Ross^shire,  tradition  points  Battie^  &<;« 
out  abundance  of  spots  where  bloody  battles  were  fought, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Norwegian  or  Danish  inva* 
sions,  or  plundering  Incursions,  or  in  which  battles  were 
fought  by  rival  and  hostile  clans.  Numbers  of  cairns 
point  put  the  spots  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  have  been 
deposited  i  though  concerning  most  of  them  tradition  is 
sUeat.    In  the  paririi  of  £ddertounj  however^  on  a  large 
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Ai»*y«tMfcyl>m  to  the  west  of  the  church,  where  evident  marks  o( 
sa  encampment  appear,  tradition  sajrs  that  a  battk  was 
foo^t  against  the  Danes*  Near  to  this  there  is  a  large 
circle  of  earth,  flat  on  the  top,  and  raised  abont  two 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  around  it.  In  the  cen* 
tre  of  this  circle  there  is  a  large  obelisk  above  ten  fiset 
above  the  groand*  No  tool  seems  to  have  been  employ* 
ed  in  forming  it,  though  there  are  some  rude  figures  still 
discernible  ;  the  largest  of  a  triangular  form,  with  small 
ciides  suspended  from  it«  Here  a  Danidi  prince  is  said 
to  be  interred. 

AM>^  of  In  the  parish  of  Feam  are  several  Droidical  temples. 
The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity,  of  a  later 
date,  are  the  Abbey  and  the  Castle  of  Lochlin.  The  ab« 
bey  is  said  to  have  been  first  built  of  mud,  and  ajfterwards 
renewed  in  a  more  durable  form.  The  principal  part  of 
it  was  ninety*nine  feet  in  length  within  walls,  twenty- 
five  fiwt  and  a  hatf  in  breaddi,  and  the  walls  twenty-four 
feet  high  above  the  ground*  The  abbey  was  not  only  a 
place  of  worship  before  the  refcumation,  but  ever  since, 
until  October  1742,  when,  on  a  sudden,  in  time  of  public 
worship,  the  roof  fell  in*  There  were  thirty-six  persons 
killed  instantly  by  what  fell  in  of  the  roof  and  slates  on 
that  melancholy  occasion*  Farquhar,  first  Earl  of  Ross, 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  ;  and  there  is  adjoining  to  it  an 
area  used  as  a  burying  place  for  all  persons  of  any  im* 
portance  in  the  north  of  the  name  of  Ross,    The  Castle 

AinfCttklcof  Lochlin,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  parish,  is  an- 
other remarkable  building.  It  is  said  to  be  500  years 
old*  It  stands  upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  Loch  of  Eye,  and  about  six  miles  east  from  Tain, 
and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  this 
country*    It  was  certainly  built  as  a  place  of  security 

ngaiast  sudden  incursions  in  the  days  of  violence*  ItsAape 
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resembles  two  figures  nearly  square,  joined  together  by  AmS^pwict* 
the  comers ;  in  which  junction  there  is  a  staircase  to  the  ' 
top :  the  lesser  one,  which  looks  towards  the  west,  being 
about  twenty,  and  the  greater,  which  looks  towards  thie 
east,  about  thirtj^eight  feet  square*  The  castle  is  sixty 
feet  high.  It  is  fortified  with  three  large  turrets ;  of 
which  one  stands  upon  the  lesser  square,  and  t^o  upon 
the  greater.  These  turrets  are  capable,  each  of  them,  of 
holding  three  or  more  men  with  ease ;  and  in  each  of 
them  are  five  small  round  holes,  of  about  four  inches  dia- 
meter, with  three  larger  abore  them  of  a  quadrangular 
form.  The  latter,  it  is  imagined,  were  intended  for  the 
•entries  or  watchiben  to  see  through,  and  the  others  for 
shooting  of  arrows.  The  outer  door  of  the  kitchen  was 
made  of  strong  b^rs  of  iron,  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  man^s 
leg,  and  the  windows  were  closed  with  small  grates  or 
twisted  stentions  of  iron  ;  so  that  it  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed that  it  was  almost  impregnable  at  the  period  in 
which  it  was  erected* 

There  is  another  very  ancient  castle,  that  of  CadboIIyCadboU. 
equally  old,' if  not  older  than  either  the  Abbey  or  the 
the  Castle  of  Lochlin.     Few  remains  of  it  now  exist,  ex- 
cepting a  few  vaults ;  but  it  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
a  singular  tradition  concerning  it,  which  receives  full  credit 
from  the  vulgar:  viz.  That  though  this  castle  was  inhabited 
for  ages,  yet  no  person  ever  died  in  it.     It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  magical  quality  of  the  castle,  which  did  not 
suffer  death  to  enter  its  walls,  was  no  proof  against  dis- 
ease, and  did  not  protect  its  inhabitants  against  the  stU 
more  grievous  evils  which  attend  upon  sickness  and  ex- 
treme old  age.     Hence  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^^his 
eastle  requested  to  be  carried  out  of  it,  because  they  had 
become  weary  of  life ;  particularly  a  Lady  May,  who  re* 
sided  here  about  a  century  ago^  and  ^pbo  beiag  long  sick. 
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Ant]qiiitift.aod  longing  for  desth,  requested  to  be  carried  out  of  her 
'       castle.    Her  importunity  at  last  prevailed,  and,  accordbg 
to  the  tradition,  she  expired  immediately  after  her  remo* 
Yal. 

Cnighoute.  In  the  united  parish  of  Kirkmichael  and  CuUicadden, 
the  Castle  of  Craighouse  has  the  appearance  of  being  ez* 
tremelj  ancient.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  CuUicaddden, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  westward  of  the  old  church.  It  is 
five  stories  high,  built  with  run  lime  on  a  rock  perpendi- 
cular towards  the  sea,  which  washes  it  at  flood-tide  ;  and 
being  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by  a  ditch  and  high 
wall,  it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  a  place  ef  consi- 
derable strength.  All  the  apartments  of  the  one- half  of 
,  it  which  is  most  entire  are  formed  by  stone  arches ;  but 
the  floors  of  the  other  half,  which  is  evidently  more  mo- 
dem, have  been  laid  on  wooden  joists  ;  part  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  About  '200  yeto  ago,  the 
castle,  with  the  lauds  adjoining,  belonged  to  the  William- 
sons of  Craighouse  ;  the  representative  of  which  family 
is  a  Couiit  Williamson  in  Germany.  The  Castle  and 
lands  of  Craighouse  afterwards  became  the  property  and 
occasional  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ross,  and  are  now 
a  part  of  the  estate  of  Newhall. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  a  greater  number  of  ancient 
eacampmcnts  than  in  any  other  parish  in  the  north.  They 
are  all  near  the  coast*  There  are  likewise  many  tumuli 
or  cairns.  The  largest  are  formed  of  stones  of  various 
dimensions,  and  the  lesser  of  earth  and  stones  thrown, 
promiscuously  together.  In  removing  the  stones  of  some 
of  these  cairns,  stone  coffins  were  found,  formed  by  four 
lai^e  and  two  small  slabs  of  unhewn  freestone,  containing 
ashes  and  blades  of  offensive  weapons  almost  consumed 
by  rust. 
'    In  the  parish  of 'Eolleman  are  two  ancient  structures^ 
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Kilicoy  and  Redcastle,  of  considerable  strength ;  the  last  Anti^^m^ 
of  which  was  in  former  times  of  some  importance.     Red- RedcaiUe. 
ctatle  probablj  received  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  is  built.     It  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
with  the  lordship  of  Ross  aftno  1455  ;  had  the  rights  of 
a  borough  of  barony^  with  those  of  a  free  port,  holding 
v^ekly  marketSp  levying  tolls  and  anchorage  dues,  toge- 
ther with  M  other  baronial  privileges  not  ezpreSsly  ab« 
rogated  by  the  jurisdiction  act  1748.     At  tlM^ginning 
of  the  century  before  last,  Redcastle  was^place  of  con- 
siderable strength*     In  1640,  soon  after  Montrose  was^ 
forced,  or  rather  permitted,  by  Middleton,  to  raise  the   , 
Mege  of  Inverness,  Roiy  M^Kenzie  of  Redcastle  joined 
him,  together  with  his  chieftain  and  clan,  in  that  remon* 
strance  against  the  procedure  of  the  covenanters,  for  which 
Seaforth  was  soon  thereafter  excommunicated.     In  1649. 
the  M'Kenzies,  exasperated  at  the  king's  death,  and  vow* 
ing  revenge,  projected  an  expedition  to  the  south.     Join- 
ing  a  party  of  Sutherlands,  they,  in  number  about  1500, 
crossed  Kessock  and  Beaulie  on  Sunday  the  3d  May.      ' 
Coming  to  Inverness  in  time  of  divine  service,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  noise  of  drums 
and  l^agpipes.     The  alarmed  inhabitants,  hastily  sum- 
moned <from  church,  were  obliged  to  provide  the  best  en- 
tertainment.    Their  guests,  however,  were  so  delicately 
nice  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  1>ribe  their  teeth  into 
exercise,  by  laying  on  every  man's  cover  what  they  caUed 
argcid  cagindb,    '*  chei^ng   money."      From  Inverness 
they  marched  through  Moray ;  and  crossing  the  Spey^ 
encamped  near  Balveny  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly.     But  amidst  the  revelry  which  resulted 
firom  considerable  plunder  and  unsuspecting  security,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  Colonels  Strachan  and  Kerr, 
defeated,  and  almost  aU  made  prisoners.    Strachan,  im« 
Vol.  V.  R 
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AoOgmtiCT. provlng.his  victorj,  seat  a  part}r  to  besege  Redcasde^ 
^  which  was  garrisoned^  in  the  proprietor's  abseace,  bj  his 

3004  and  depeadaots.    A  lieuteoant  M'Beaa  was  seat  to 
summon  it  to  surreader  ;  but  he  was  fired  at  from  the  * 
walls  and  killed.    This  so  enraged  the  assailants,  that 
they  stormed,  took,  and  burned  it  to  the  gfonod. 

Nor  is  the  western  district  of  the  county  destitute  o£ 
tho  remnins  of  aotiqpitj*  In  particalar,  maaj  natural 
caves  are  found,  which  hare  evidently  been,  tendered 
more  con^jonodiaus  by  art,  and  may  therefore  be  consider- 
ed^ in  some  degree,  as  works  of  former  times.  They 
seem  to  have  been  the  habitations  of  the  fir^t  plundering 
adventurers  who  came  into  the  country.  The  Gaelic  for 
cav4t  is  uodl^f  and  the  only  vocable  m  tfaat  copiou3  Ian* 
gWge  Cor  giofU  is  uadber ;  that  is,  the  inhabitant  of  a 
cave*  Fear  magnifies  objects.  These  savages,  in  all  our 
old  fi^blea  and  poema,  are  mentioned  as  men  of  mighi^ 
stai^ve,  and  represented  as  cannibals,  who  devoured  all 
CiTe.  sort^-pf  flesh  raw.  In  the  district  of  Applecross  are  the 
r^m WS|  of  a  sfibterraneops  house,  of  whicb  there  is  still  a 
pa,rt  ^litire*  It  was  of  considerable  length,  £oiKr  fieet  wide 
a^d  four  fe^t  deep,  regularly  faced  with  stone,  and  cover- 
ed with  fl^gSf  which  weep  overlaid  with  tur^  so  as  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground.  The  passage 
i9[as  at  one  of  the  ends,  which,  if  covered  with  a  turf  or 
bundle*  of  heather^  would  elude  all  search.  Fmm  the 
eonsUruction  of  these  houses,  it  is  more  likely  tfaat  they 
V^re  the  receptacles  of  plunder,  and  the  fences  of  cQa» 
cealed  property,  than  the  habitations  of  men.  Near  this 
house  are  the  ruins  of  a  Danish  Dun.  All  of  tfie  same 
description  along  the  coast  are  bere  said  to  have  served  for 
ao  many  centinels  to  the  Western  Isles  (then  under  the 
dpininion  of  Dennaark),  who,  by  the  sigopl  of  a^tordi* 
could  give  an  early  information  to  their  neacer  insulftr 


friends  of  any  approaching  dai^r,  whii^h  beings  in  like 
manner,  commnnkated  from  one  Don  to  anodier,  the  a« 
larm  would  in  a  mottoent  become  general* 

Thete  ate  tmnks  of  trees  found  at  a  coasiderable  depth 
under  ground)  in  hills  and  meadows,  where  there  is  now  no 
vestige  of  any  kind  of  wood  remaining.  Many  of  them  have 
Visfblj  suffevedbj  2re,  which  the  traditional  history  of  the 
country  reports  to  hwve  been  occasiofied  by  the  Danes  bGon* 
ing  the  forests*  Close  by  the  parish  church  of  Applecross 
are  the  Remains  of  an  oldreligioos  house,  where  the  stand* 
strds  and  Soled  of  crucifixes  are  still  to  be  seen*  It  was  richly 
endowed  whh  landed  property,  which  tradition  relates  to 
hare  been  conveyed  by  the  last  popish  missionaiy  in  the 
place,  known  by  designation  of  die  Rid  Priest  ofApphm 
erojSf  to-  his  daughter.  Notwithstanding  the  pretended  ce« 
libacy  and  chastity  of  the  Romish  clergy,  there  are  several* 
dmames  in  the  Gaelic  language,  which  clearly  prove  that 
strict  abstinence  was  not  their  favourite  virtue  $  such  as> 
Mm€-^n^tagBrir  ^  the  priest's  son ;''  Mac^vriar,  ^  the* 
prior*9rsert  ;  Macficher^  **  the  vicar's  son  j**  Mar^birsot^^^ 
'^the  parson's  son,'*  8cc.  These  names  exactly  correspond' 
with  the  English'  simames  of  Priestley,  Prior,  Parfton^ 
Sec.  and  prove  the  character  and  practices  of  the  primi* 
tive  apesdes  in  both  the  kingdoms  to  have  been  the 
same. 

Tliottgh  not  prbpcrly,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  antiquities f^P**"** 

of  the  country,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  from  ite 

connectiott  mvAk  the  same  subject,  that  in  this  part  of  the    ' 

Highlands  many  of  the  old  superstitions  which  haunted 

the  imaginations  of  men  in  former  times  still  obtain  ge« 

neral  belief ;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  yet  only^ 

in  a  very  small  degree,  undermined  them.  In  the  western 

parts  of  these  North  Highlands,  there  are  none  of  the  comw 

lOon  cdamities  or  distressfol  accidents  incident  to  man  or 
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Antiquitiet.  beast,  but  hath  h  admits  parttcuUr  charm  or  incaatatioii* 
They  ai^e  geoerallj  made  up  of  a  group  of  unconnected 
words,  and  an  irregular  addreaa  to  the  Deitj,  or  to  some 
one  of  the  saints*  The  desire  of  health,  and  the  power  of 
superstition,  reconciled  many  to  the  use  of  them  ;  nor  are 
they  as  yet,  among  the  lower  class,  fallen  into  disuse. 
With  them  thebelicf  of  the  second  sight  is  general;  and  the 
power  of  an  evil  eye  is  commonly  credited.  And  though 
the  faith  in  witchcraft  be  much  enfeebled,  the  virtue  of 
abstracting  the  substance  from  one  cow's  nulk  and  adding 
it  to  another,,  is  rarely  questioned*  The  ghosts  af  the  dy- 
ing, ttlkd  ta^Jis,  are  said  to  be  heard,  their  cry  being  a 
repetition  of  the  moans  of  the  sick.  Some  pretend  they 
have  the^  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  their  departed 
friends.  The  corpse  follows  the  trad  led  by  the  tasks  to 
the  place. ef  interment,  and  the  early  or  late  completion 
of  the  predicUon  is  made  to  depend  on  the  p? riod  of  the 
night  fit  which  the  task  is  heard.  Such  gloomy  auper-^ 
stitions,^  when  they  have^  once  taken  root,  are  never  era- 
dij^ai94  V^tb^t  considerable  difficulty,  and  till  a  very  cofu- 
^d^rable  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  diffused  amoag 
^be  mass  ofNthe  people^ .  Such  a^po'stitions  are  indeed  ea* 
sily  driven  from  the  minds  of  those  who  ga  to  reside  in 
towns ;  but  among  those  who  live  in  scattered  huts^  among 
dismal  solitudes  and  mountainous  wastes,  the  mind  is.na- 
turally  disposed  to  receive  a^d  retain  every  melancholy 
impression. 

In  the  western  and  mountainous  peninsula  of  Kintail  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Donan,  anciently  a  seat  of  the 
Bcaan  family  of  Seaforth.  The  Castle  of  Donan  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  to  resibi 
the  depredations  of  the  Danes.  It  commanded  a  very  ex- 
tensive prospect,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  extremity 
of  the  parish  of  Kintail.    It  had  the  full  conimai^d  of 
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Loch  Duich  and  Loch  Long,  so  as  to  secure  the  j)arish  Aiifiquitics. 
from  annoyance  bj  water.  Colin  Fitzgerald,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  Earl  of  Seaforth,  was  made  con- 
stable of  this  castle,  for  the  valour  he  displayed  at  the  battle 
of  Largs  in  1263.  Previous  to  SherifFmuir,  this  castle  was 
taken  from  the  king's  troops  by  stratagem.  A  neighbour- 
ing tenant  having  applied  to  the  governor  for  some  hands 
to  cut  down  his  corn,  as  he  said  he  understood,  from  the 
face  of  the  skies  and  the  croaking  of  ravens,  that  a  heavy 
storm  was  impending,  and  that  nothing  but  a  sudden  se* 
paration  of  his  crop  from  the  ground  could  save  his  fa- 
mily from  starvation,  the  governor  readily  yielded  to  these 
solicitations  :  but  the  soldiers,  on  their  return,  discovered 
the  deception  too  late ;  for  the  Kintail  men,  by  this  time^ 
were  reaping  the  spoils  and  keeping  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle. At  full  sea  Donan  is  inclosed  by  water,  and  formed 
into  an  island,  but  at  ebb  is  connected  with  the  mainland* 
This  castle  was  demolished  iji  the  year  niP,  after  the 
battle  of  Glensheal,  by  a  ship  of  war.  Some  of  the  bul- 
lets are  still  found  in  mossy  ground,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  above  it,  and  are  used  by  some  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants as  weights  to  sell  butter  and  cheese.  It  appears 
that  when  the  castle  was  entire,  it  consisted  of  a  tower 
and  rampart.  The  fragments  of  the  former,  which  was 
built  long  before  the  rampart,  measure  four  feet  broad. 
The  only  entire  and  remaining  part  is  the  fountain,  which 
is  still  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  fifteen  feet  high,  in  an  octa* 
gonal  figure.  This  draw-well  was  once  drained  at  great 
cxpence,  with  the  prospect  of  finding  treasure,  which  was 
found  to  consist  only  of  some  silver  spoons  and  small  fire- 
arms. The  water  is  still  sweet,  and  of  good  quality.  The 
roof  of  the  castle  was  lead.  Lately  an  old  inhabitant  of 
the  parish  remembered  to  have  seen  the  Kintail  men  under 
^ntirSf  dancing  on  the  leaden  roof^  just  as  they  were  setting 
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]>itfincd*s 
Fort  and 
Towk 


M^Cnwi, 


^miqnitkt.  out  for  the  battle  of  Sberiffmuir,  where  this  resolute  band 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

la  front  of  the  manse  or  clergyman's  house  of  Klntail, 
ataads  Domm  Diarmed,  or  Fort  of  Diarmed.  It  is^  of  a 
circular  form,  twentj  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  breadth. 
There  is  no  other  spot  on  the  same  plain  which  com- 
mands ^so  great  a  prospect.  There  is  a  wall  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  best  harbour  for  shipping  in  all  Loch  Duich. 
Piarmed's  tomb  is  on  the  north-east  of  the  fort.  The 
rough  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  regularly  placed 
by  the  hand  of  art,  and  measure  fifteen  feet  by  three.  His 
supposed  descendants,  the  Campbells, '  who  resort  to  the 
place^  often  visit  and  measure  the  tomb  pf  the  Fingalian 
hero.  - 

The  M'Craes  or  M'Craws,  an  inferior  Highland  tribe 
or  clan,  form  the  principal  population  of  th^  peninsula  of 
Kintail.  They  were  distinguished  for  fidelity  to  their 
chiefs  M*Ken2ie  of  Seaforthf  As  William  Earl  of  Sea- 
fprth  forfeited  his  estate  in  1715,  orders  were  given  to 
levy  the  rents  for  the  crown ;  but  as  an  army  was  not 
sent  to  enforce  this  order,  and  as  the  coiutry  is  naturally 
inaccessible  by  land,  unless  through  a  narrow  pass,  the 
authority  of  government  was  despised  i  and  during  gll  the 
time  of  the  forfeiture,  every  effort  made  by  bodies  of 
troops  to  enter  the  country  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  rents  of  the  estate  were  regu- 
larly paid,  and  sent  abroad  to  the  exiled  chief.  The 
M^Craes  first  jrose  into  importance  in  the  following  sin- 
gular manner  :  They  were  chiefly  employed  as  herdsmen 
and  servants  by  another  tribe  called  the  M'Lenans.  To 
these  last,  on  an  occasion  of  danger,  the  standard  of  Sea- 
£orth,  their  chief,  was  entrusted ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  they  almost  all  perished  in  battle.  Their  widows 
married  their  servants  ;  and  thus  the  M*Craes  became  9 
fconside^ilble  dan. 


Xo  the  lalftnd  of  Lewis,  in  the  parish  of  Uig,  is  a  Dm- Aotiquitiev. 
tdical  temple  or  circle  of  stones,  which  is  uncommonly GrntDrui)* 
entire,  and  affords  to  the  antiquarian  an  opportunity  of  *^  '*"*' 
examihing  correctly  the  nature  of  these  singular  works. 
The  circle  has  an  avenue  of  about  1 00  yards  in  length, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  tall  stones  of  great  bulk.     The 
two  rows  of  stones,  which  form  the  avenue,  point  each  to- 
tvardft  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  so  that  the  avenue  is  wide 
at  its  outer  extremity,  and  converges  as  it  approaches  to- 
wards the  circle.    The  avenue  extends  from  the  circle  to- 
wards the  south,     A  short  row  of  great  stones  runs  from 
each  side  of  the  circle  due  east  and  west,  and  another  to- 
^vards  the  north.     A  very  huge  stone  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  Several- concentrical  circles  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  A  stone  of  prodigious  size  rests  on  tlie 
declivity  of  a  hill  to  the  south  of  the  circle,  and  seems 
to  be  supported  by  other  stones.    It  is  seen  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle  to  be  precisely  south.     The  altar  of  sa- 
crifice probably  was  either  the  va&t  stone  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  or  the  huge  stone  to  the  south  of  the  whole. 
If  we  make  the  latter  supposition,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  chief  priest  took  his  station  on  the  great  stone  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  directed  the  sacrifice  to  be  made 
precisely  when  the  sun  reached  his  meridian  altitude ;  fof 
the  form  in  which  these  monuments  are  reared,  consisting 
of  circles,  with  lines  of  stones  directed  towards  the  four 
cardinal  points,  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  if  they 
were  at  all  intended  for  religious  purposes,  it  must  have 
been  for  the  worship  of  the  sun.     The  Roman  writers, 
indeed,  represent  the  Druids  as  offering  up  their  worship 
in  sacred  groves;  but  upon  this  point  they  have  un- 
doubtedly fallen  into  an  error  ;  they  seem  rather  to  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose  spots  embosomed  among  rugged 
tocksy  or  the  boldest  scenery  which  nature  exhibits  in  a 
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Amiqnitifli.nije  country*  On  the  other  hand»  ft  is  extremelj  pro- 
bable that  the  Druids  had  their  own  dwellings  in  moro 
sheltered  situations,  or  that  they  used  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  woods  for  their  more  mysterious  rites,  or  for  punish- 
ing their  enemies,  under  pretence  of  reclaimiyg  the  guilty. 
The  Druidlcal  temple  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  wl^ich  ha& 
been  now  mentioned,  stands  at  a  place  called  Calamisb, 
near  Loch  Roag* 

At  Melistar  are  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  called  stiU, 

in  the  language  of  the  country,  Teugb^nafhiCailicb'-an'doUf 

^pn,*   or,  **  th^  house  of  the  old  black  woman."    At  Carlaway, 

HooM.    in  the  same  parish,  is  one  of  those  buildings  which  we 

—  formerly  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Picts  Houses,  and 

which  in  the  West  Highlands  are  called  Duns  or  Downs, 
and  frequehtly  considered  as  Panisli  or  Norwegian  forts, 
though  undoubtedly  they  belong  to  a  more  ancient  period. 
Th^  building  alluded  to  is  reared  with  a  double  wall  of 
dry  stone.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  entire  of  any  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland.  It  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  to- 
wards th^  top  contracts  in  the  form  of  a  pyra^mid.  The 
height  of  the  wall  is  fifty  feet ;  the  fabric  is  perfectly  cir- 
cular. It  stands  on  a  solid  rock,  and  has  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  the  furnace  or  cone  of  a  glass-house,  ez- 
^pting  that  it  widens  mor^  rapidly  towards  the  base.  In 
the  insjde  it  has  a  projection  of  stones,  forming  a  circle 
round  the  wall,  at  such  a  height  as  to  have  supported  a 
wooden  floor,  leaving  a  space  for  a  story  below.  Like  o- 
ther  works  of  the  same  sort,  it  is  built  of  undressed  stones 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  here  they  are  of  granite. 
The  outer  and  inner  walls  are  perfectly  parallel.  Large 
flat  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  so  as  to  connect  the  walls, 
and  to  form  a  passage  round  the  building  in  an  inclined 
spiral  form,  of  the  nature  of  a  rude  stair,  which  reaches 
^  the  top.    The  passages,  however^  are  not  cntirdT  spi^ 


laly  bat  partly  horizontal^  having  ascents  at  intervals, Aotl^ititi. 
which  appear  to  have  ultimately  conducted  to  the  summit 
•f  the  building.  The  inside  area  of  the  building  is  a- 
boat  twenty^five  feet  diameter,  and  the.  walls  about  nine 
feet  thick*  One  side  of  the  building  has  been  consider- 
ably destroyed,  and  the  door  does  not  appear. 

In  the  parish  of  Barvas  several  ruins  of  popish  cha*Pc»i<ii  cha- 
pels  or  churches  are  to  be  seen.   Round  most  of  them  are'^^^ 
burying  grounds,  whidi  are  to  this  day  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.   A  few  of  them  can  only  be  traced  by  the  founda* 
tion  stones ;  the  walls  of  others  are  pretty  entire.     The 
largest  and  most  entire  is  that  at  Cprassie,  in  Ness,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mulvay,    It  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
one,  and  undoubtedly  used  as  a  place  of  worship.   It  is  fifty 
feet  long,  twenty-four  broad,  and  in  the  side- walls  sixteen 
feet  high.     The  people  around  it  pay  it  as  yet  a  great 
deal  of  superstitious  veneration  ;  and  indeed  some  of  them 
retain  still  a  few  of  the  popish  superstitions.     A  little  to 
the  northward  of  it  stood  St  Kenan's ;  and  close  by  it,  to 
the  south,  stood  a  house,  built  by  one  of  the  M'Leods, 
once  the  proprietors  of  this  island.    There  is  still  a  piece 
of  wall  standing,  called  by  them  M'Leod's  Gate*    The 
stones  are  mostly  carried  away  by  the  tenants  for  building 
their  houses.  Some  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  that  is  a 
small  mount,  which  evidently  bears  the  mark  of  having  (mce 
had  a  building  upon  it,  called  Caistell  Oigre  ;  i.  e»  **  Olaus 
his  Castle*''     The  names  of  the  rest,  which  are  but  small 
in  comparison  to  St  Mulvay's,  are  St  Peter's,  in  Haberl  ; 
St  Thomas's,  in  Swan's  Best  $  St  Clement's,  in  North  ^ 

Dell  \  Holy  Cross,  at  South  Galson ;  St  Bridget,  in 
Bour  ;  St  Peter's,  in  Lower  Strather  ;  St  Mary's,  in  Up- 
per Barvas ;  and  St  John  the  Baptist's,  in  Bragir.  Be- 
twixt Bour  and  Galson,  upon  an  eminence,  at  a  small  dis- 
Uncf  from  the  sea,  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  another  pretty 
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CooBtnr  larM  Dan,  as  it  it  here  called,  of  a  circular  foroiy  with 
U-  ^  '  passages  between  its  double  walk  similar  to  those  alreadj 
described.  Tradition  says  that  there  was  a  isubterraneous 
communication  to  it  from  the  sea^  of  which  no  vestige 
'  can  now  be  traced.  There  is  another  of  the  same  kind 
in  a  lake  at  Bragir,  called  Loch  Duin,  but  not  so  larg«. 
Three  siore  are  to  be  seen  in  three  small  lakes  behind 
Strattier  and  Bonr,  at  a  consideraUe  distance  from  the  sea, 
each  of  them  hiding  a  causeway  leading  to  them,  which 
is  visible  in  dry  weather.  Betwixt  Barvas  and  Strather, 
in  the  middle  of  a  deep  moss,  where  no  other  stones  are 
to  be  seen,  and  at  a  considertible  distance  from  the  sea, 
there  is  a  very  large  stone  standing  upright,  called  Clacb^ 
uDrttiheL 
Country  The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  in  general  fixed  their 
^^'^  modem  residences  towards  the  east  coast,  or  near  the  arms 
of  the  sea  which  advance  inland  from  the  German  Q- 
eean ;  and  here  they  have  greatly  improved  the  country. 
Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Rosskeen,  about  sixty  years  ago, 
there  were  no  plantations  of  any  kind,  and  no  natural 
la^emr-  woods,  excepting  about  the  House  of  Ardross.  But  since 
^•^°^»that  period,  by  the  continued  attention  of  Sir  William 
Gordon,  and  his  son.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Invergordon,  a 
veiy  extensive,  well  wooded,  and  beautiful  place,  has  been 
formed  About  Invergordon  Castle,  now  the  seat  of  Mr 
M^Leod  of  CadbolL  The  estate  of  Milncraig  has  also 
had  vety  extensive  plantations  made  upon  it ;  and  a  con* 
siderable  £En:m  about  the  house  has  been  well  inclosed  and 
aubdividedt  The  family  seat  of  Novar  has  been  highly 
cultivated  and  improved  by  the  late  Sir  Hector  Monro, 
at  a  very  great  expence,  and  with  much  and  approved 
taste.  It  .is,  indeed,  a  great  and  a  finished  place,  and  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  north,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  travellers  to  this  cpunty.     It  is  very  advantageou^ 
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situated,  coosideraUj  elevated  above  the  Frithy  not  a  mile   Cosotry 
distant  from  it,  and coounandbg  a  full  and  extensive  view  ■    ^.    # 
of  the  neighbouring  oonntrj,  and  of  the  Baj  and  Head* 
land  of  Cromar^ ;  objects  greatly  admired  for  their  liii* 
golar  beaaty* 

In  the  parish  of  Avoch,  Rosehaugh  House  stands  on  a  Roteban^ 
beautiful  bank,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  on 
the  north  aide  of  the  southern  vale.  It  is  a  modem  edi« 
fice,  substantiallj  built,  and  commodious.  It  is  surround- 
ed  bj  rich  fields,  in  good  cultivation,  all  well  fenced,  and 
skirted  with  woods  of  difierent  kinds.  Besides  these,  there 
are  sevesal  thriving  plantations  of  fir  in  different  parts  of 
this  parish* 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir  Easter,  the  Ute  Admiral  Sir  Balnagowa* 

John  Lockhart  Ross  expended  upwards  of  L.10,000  in 

improving  his  fsmilj  estate,  and  thereby  made  Bahuu 

gown  one  of  the  most  desirable  seats  in  the  north*     Im» 

mense  tracts  of  ground,  at  proper  distances  from  the 

house,  are  covered  with  very  thriving  plantations  of  fir  or 

forest  trees.     Most  of  them  were  planted  by  his  imme* 

diate  predecessor,  and  of  which  his  fiunily  now  begin  to 

reap  the  benefit.  Within  a  mQe  of  the  House  of  Balnagown, 

towards  the  souths  and  near  the  shore,  lies  New  Tarbat^  New  Tis^ 

the  principal  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cromarty.    This  pko^ 

once  the  pride  of  Ross,  both  for  situation  and  ornamented 

grounds,  was,  during  the  forfeiture  of  that  family,  not  only 

neglected,  but  dismantled  of  its  principal  ornaments.   The 

largest  forest  trees  ever  seen  in  this  country  were  cut  down 

and  sold  to  a  company  at  Leith ;  much  of  the  ground  withia 

the  policy  or  park  was  parcelled  out  in  lots  to  disbanded 

soldiers  and  sailors;  and  the  most  elegant  and  best  finished 

house  in  three  counties  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins.  The 

pla9e|  however,  promises,  in  a  few  years  hence,  to  Kco« 
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Coantrf  ycr  its  aneient  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  late  Lovi 
u  y  M'Leody  immediately  upon  the  restoration  of  his  estate^ 
began  to  indose  and  extend  the  policy,  planted  many  thou- 
sand  forest  and  fir  trees,  which  are  now  in  a  thriving  con* 
dition,  and  built  a  superb  house,  upon  a  modem  plan^ 
which,  in  point  of  elegance  and  accommodation,  is  inferior 
to  few  seats  in  Scotland. 
^M  ^^•^  In  the  parish  of  Urray  is  Braan  or  Brahan  Castle,  the 
princi^  seat  of  the  Lord  Seaforth.  It  stands  near  the  ri« 
ver  Conan,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  descend- 
ing from  the  west  into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  It  is  a  fine 
building,  pleasantly  situated,  commanding  a  view  of  a  large 
plain  to  the  south  and  east,  and  to  the  west  a  wild  prospect 
of  broken  and  lofty  mountains.  There  is  here  a  fine  full 
length  of  Mary  Stuart,  with  this  inscription :  **  Maria,D.  G. 
Scotis  piissima  Regina^  Francis  Dotaria,  anno  ^tatis 
Regni  XXXVIII .  l  SSO.**"  Her  dress  is  bkck,  with  a  rufi; 
cap,  handkerchief,  and  a  white  veil  down  to  the  ground ; 
beads  and  prayer-book,  and  a  cross  han^^ing  from  her 
Beck ;  her  hair  dark-brown,  her  face  handsome;  and,  con- 
sidering the  diflFerence  of  years,  so  much  resembling  her 
portrait  by  Zucchero,  in  Chiswick  House,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  originality  of  the  last.  A  small  half-length 
on  wood,  of  Henry  Darnly,  inscribed,  **  Henricus  Stuar- 
dus,  Dominus  Darnly,  JElt.  IX.  M.D.L.V.*'  dressed  in 
Uack,  with  a  sword ;  it  is  the  figure  of  a  pretty  boy.  A 
fine  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  General  Monk  in  a 
buff  coat)  head  of  Sir  George  M'Kenzie;  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  called  from  his  size  Kenneth  More  ;  Frances, 
Countess  of  Seaforth,  daughter  of  William  Marquis  of 
Powis,  in  her  robes,  with  a  tawny  Moor  offering  her  a 
coronet ;  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemaine,  distinguish* 
'cd  by  hi;  Lady,  Barbara  Duchess  of  Cleveland^  and  bj 
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iiis  simple  embassy  to  a  discerning  pope^  firom  that  bigot-  improve* ' 
ted  prince  James  the  Second.  ■ 

Besides  these,  a  variety  of  other  handsome  residences 
of  the  gentry  connected  with  the  county  are  to  bo  found 
in  this  quarter.  In  the  parish  of  Gairloch,  on  the  west 
coast,  also,  are  several  seats  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  M'Kenzie. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  county  partakes  of  that  spirit  of  Improve- 
improvement  which  is  at  present  so  active  throughout 
Scotland.  It  has  all  the  advantages  which  a  maritime  si- 
tuation can  bestow ;  but  wanting  the  essential  requisite 
of  mineral  coal,  unless  sea-borne,  it  is  not  likely  to  rival, 
8LS  a  manufitcturing  territory,  those  districts  in  which  it 
abounds ;  more  especially  as  the  latter  possess  similar  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  navigation.  As  the  arable  territory . 
is  of  very  limited  extent,  it  could  never  support  a  very 
^crowded  population  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  country  be^ 
ing  occupied  by  lofty  mountainous  tracts,  it  can  never  af- 
fcrd  a  great  market  for  any  sort  of  commodities. 

The  Scottish  isles  and  Highland  districts,  intersected  in 
all  quarters  by  navigable  lochs  or  branches  of  the  sea,  are 
sometimes  rashly  brought  into  comparison  with  the  Dutch 
provinces;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  the  latter  attained  to  such 
importance  by  manufactures  and  commei:ce,  why  may 
not  our  islands  or  oiaritime  Highland  districts  do  the 
same  ?  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  Dutdi 
provinces  occupy  the  territory  around  the  mouths  of  some 
important  navigable  rivers,  which  descend  from  a  fertile 
and  populous  territory.  These  provinces  bad  «  great 
back  country,  of  which  they  formed  the  maritime  and 
manufacturing  towns.  For  though  Holland  was  politi- 
cally divided  from  Germany  and  France,  and  from  the. 
Austrian  and  French  Netherlands,  no  such  division  exist-- 
ed  xu  a  commercial  poiBt  of  view;  excepting,  perhaps 
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la^ivfe-  when  war  was  waged  against  one  or  eitker  of  these  pif'* 
tics*  Oq  all  other  occasions,  and  eren  in  a  great  measure 
in  time  of  war,  the  Dutch  were  the  mariners  and  trading 
merchafts,  who  possessed  a  kind  of  moaopolj  of  all  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  GermanT-  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  had  these  great  countries  as  the  markets  £nr  all 
their  commodities.  But  although  it  would  be  irratiottal 
to  suppose,  that  on  the  shocea  of  our  ICghland  counties 
cities  could  ever  rise,  and  be  supported,  that  might  rivd 
the  ancient  commercial  importance  of  Rotterdam  or  Am» 
sterdam,  yet  it  is  evident  that  thejr  are  capable  of  eonsb* 
derable  improvement,  bj  the  extension  of  the  fisheries, 
and  the  establishment  of  manufaetures,  for  the  purpose  cf 
giving  occupation  to  conunerce.  With  this  view,  it  maj 
be  remarked,  that  many  plans  have  been  suggested ;  but* 
the  greater  number  of  them  seem  to  have  taken  a  wnmg 
direction.  The  Highland  mountains,  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  their  affording  winter  pasture  in  large  sheltered 
glens,  and  from  the  winter  being  usually  less  severe  than 
in  the  broad  parts  of  the  island,  have  been  found  adapted, 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  for  the  rearing  of  sheep.  Even 
without  these  advantages,  they  are  ovidently  much  more 
fit  for  that  object  than  for  rearing  black  cattle,  which  can- 
not  find  suitabl/e  food  where  animals  of  a  smallei^  spedes 
can  be  well  supported.  The  great  quantities  of  wool 
which  are  thus  produced  in  the  Highlands,  have  suggest- 
ed the  notion  that  the  inhabitants  ought  to  engage  in  die 
woollen  manufacture ;  and  accordingly  most  writers  upon 
the  subject  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  stations  whidi 
they  suppose  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  manufacture.  This  notion,  however,  appears  to 
be  completely  erroneous.  The  manufa^ure  of  wool  into' 
valuable  cloths  is  so  complicated,  that  it  has  succeeded 
only  in  a  few  places  in  Eng^aa^  and  in  still  fewer  iBf 
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Spodaad;  and  that  too  onlj  «pon  a  unall  scale.  The  inpnue? 
apparatos  is  great  and 'expensive  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  it  through  the  different  proceasea ;  preparing^  spin- 
niagy  dressing,  dyeiag^  &€..  Hence  large  towns,  or  at 
leaat  great  capital^  most  always  take  the  lead  in  the  esta- 
Uishmeat  of  such  *  maiiafactiire*  Ekoeptbg  for  very 
trifling  asticles,  it  is  not  oi  the  nature  of  a  domestic  zku 
nu&ctfire ;  and  in  att  cases  the  wool  moat  he  purchased ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  sto^*&ra»er,  who  rears  the  sheep^  wiU 
never  be  the  person  who  spins  k  iata  doth.  In  propor^ 
tiott,  too,  a»  the  Highlatid  sheep-farma  isohrgep  which 
they  infallibly  wiU  doK  the  store-m^steis  mast  become 
mose  Bn  willing  t<^  sell  their  wool  in  small  qoantities* 
Ii(mce,.at  present,  ^  wool,  is  generally  bought  up  by 
the  agents  of  EngK^h  mercantile  bouset^  who  for  that 
purpose  tic^urel  annually  iato^the  remptest  cosnera  of  Ross- 
shice  and  Sutherland.  With  these  persons  the*  petty 
dealers  in  tha  country  eyidjsntly  capoot  come  into  compe?- 
tition.  At  the  sao^e  tim^  it  aeeaos  not  improbable  tiiat 
the  maiwfaotnra  of  wx>ollen  might  prove  aucoeasfiil,  if  li. 
mited  to  smaU  articles,  such  aa  stockings* 

On  the  other  haad»  the  manufactures  of  flax  are  much 
more  suitable  Id  the  Highlands ;  and  accordingly  they  pre* 
vail  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Central  Highlands,  or  Highlands 
af  Perthshire.  A  moist  climate  and  soil  is  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  that  plant ;  especially  a  water-formed  soil  near 
the  banka  of  rivera.  Linen  is  in  a  great  degree  a  domes- 
tic  manufacture,  and  has  long  been  established  in  that 
form  in  all  quarters  of  Scotland.  It  requires  no  expensive 
establishment  or  great  capital  for  carrying  it  on  ;  the 
plant  can  be  reared  in  small  patches ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess  performed  by  a  single  family.  The  people  know 
the  whole  process,  from  the  sowing  of  the  flax  to  the 
spinnmg  into  yarn.    There  is  no  risk  of  over-doing  it ; 
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iBipravei  as  tbe  quantitj  imported  from  Germanj  is  perhaps  still 
equal  to  the  quantitj  made  in  Scotland* 

It  maj  next  be  remarked,  that  perhaps  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture, in  some  of  its  branches^  is  no  less  adapted  to 
what  may  be  called  a  new  country  than  any  of  the  former^ 
This  manufacture  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection 
in  |t  few  years  than  the  lineti  or  woollen  in  the  course  of 
many  ages.  Nature  seems  to  have  arranged  her  produc- 
tions  in  such  a  waj  as  to  render  different  parts  of  the  globe 
useful  to  each  other  hj  an  interchange  of  commodities. 
As  the  wool  cannot  with  success  be  manu&ctured  among 
mountains,  where  it  is  original!  j  produced  ;  so  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  of  late  derived  a  considerable  propordob  of 
the  materials  of  their  clothing  from  the  tropical  climates,  and 
have  converted  it  in  Britain  into  a  sort  of  staple  manufac- 
ture. It  is  no  unnatural  commerce  to  exhange  the  salted 
fish  of  the  Hebrides  for  the  cotton  of  the  West  Indies  and 
of  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi ;  and  it  has  already  been 
found  advantageous,  as  formerly  remarked,  to  send  cotton 
yam  from  the  mills  where  it  is  spun  into  the  remote  glens 
of  the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  weaved ;  and 
as  government  is  now  resolved  to  make  roads  at  the  pub* 
lie  ezpence  into  every  comer  of  these  noHhem  regions, 
they  will  be  rendered  in  all  quarters  accessible  to  com- 
mercial speculators. 

The  population  of  the  county  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
Ibwing  table. 
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Alness  .  .  • 
Appkcross 
Avoch  •  •  • 
Barvas  .  •  • 
Contin  •  •  • 
Dingwall  .. 
£dderton  . 
Feam .  .  .  ; 
Fodderty,  ? 

Ross  div.  5 

Gairloch  •  . 

Glenshiel  • . 

Jl^iHearnan  « 

Kilm'uir^  1 

faster    3 
Ditto,  West  ci- 
Kiltearn  •  .  • 
Kincardine^  • 
Kintail  •  •  •  • 
Kirkmichael 
Knockbaync 
Loch  Alsh  . 
L(>ch  Broom 
Loch  Carbon 
Lochs . .  i .  « 
Logic,*  Easter 
tNfgg..... 
Rosemarkle  • 
Rosskecn  •  • 
Stornaway  .. 

Tain ; 

Tarbat,       1 

Crom.  div.  J 

Urquhart, 
Ross  div 
Urray 
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:  INVERNESS-5HIRE. 

BMDdiriet.  1  HIS  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  counties  in  Scotlaad.  TW 
Moray  Frith  forms  a  part  of  its  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
ary ;  and  here  Invemess-shire  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
angle,  haying  the  shire  of  Nairn  on  the  east,  and  the  Moray 
Frith  and  Frith  of  Beaalte  on  the  north*  Its  eastern  bound-^ 
ary  is  extremely  irregular,  stretching  along  the  western 
aidfc  of  the  coanttes  of  Nairn  and  Moray,  and  coming  into* 
contact  with  the  highest  western  parts  of  Banff  and  Aber- 
deenshire.  A  portion  of  it  is  in  this  quarter  detached  from 
the  rest,  and  is  inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Mo- 
ray. Its  southern  boundary  is  less  irregular,  and  may  be 
considered,  in  general,  as  running  along  die  sunamita  of 
the  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  whidi  tow  into  the 
Spey,  on  the  north,  from  those  which  ilow  into  the  Tay,  on 
the  south,  or  into  the  lakes  of  Argyleshize.  In  its  south- 
western part,  the  county  is  bounded  by  Argyleshire ;  and 
its  southern  boundary  is  here  encroached  upon  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Ardgowar,,  belonging  to  Argyleshire,  which  here 
.  advances  northward.  The  western  boundary  of  Invcr* 
ness-shire  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  which  here,  as  in  all  the 
West  Highlands,  sends  forth  long  inland  bays  or  arms^ 
•ailed  lochs,  which  render  a  great  proportion  of  the  county 
'  maritime.  The  northern  boimdary  of  Inverness- shire  is 
most  regular ;  consisting,  in  its  eastern  part,  of  the  river 
fieaulie  and  the  Moray  Frith  i  and  in  its  western  part,  of 
^e  tops  of  the  chain'of  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Ross* 
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shire,  that  divide  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Frith  of  Boandariet 
Cromartj  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Moray  Frith.    Its 
north- west  comer  is  bounded  bj  Loch  Dutch,  which  se- 
parates It  from  Kintail,  or  the  south-west  corner  of  Ross- 
shire  ^  and  at  this  comer  is  the  narrow  strait  or  sound 
that  divides  the  continental  part  of  Inverness-shire  from 
the  Isle  of  Skj.     Upon  the  whole,  Inveroess-shire  majr 
Be  described  as  bounded ^n  the  north  by  Ross*shire  and 
part  of  the  Moray  Frith  ;  on  the  east  by  the  shires  of  El- 
gin, Moray,  and  Aberdeen  ;  on  the  south  by  Perth  and 
Argyle ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  com- 
prehends a  variety  of  districts,  particularly  that  of  Bade- 
noch,  on  the  south,  where  it  borders  with  Perth  and  A- 
bcrdeenshire ;  Lochaber  on  the  south-west,  adjoining  to 
Argyleshire  ;  Glenelg  on  the  north-west ;  besides  a  va- 
riety of  inferior  districts,  such  as  Glengary,  Glen  Morri- 
son, Glenshiel,  &c.    A  considerable  proportion  of  the  He- 
brides or  Western  Isles  are  also  annexed  to  it ;  particu- 
larly the  Isles  of  Sky,  Harris,  North  and  South  Uist,  Ben-, 
becula,  Barra,  and  Eigg,  and  the  smaller  islets  which  are 
situated  on  its  coasts.    The  mainland,  excluding  the  isles, 
extends  in  length,  from  the  point  of  Arisaig  on  the  west 
to  the  point  of  Arderseer  on  the  east,  where  Fort  George 
is  built,  about  ninety-two  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  nearly  fifty  miles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  Great  ral- 
this  county  is,  that  it  is  divided  almost  into  two  equal  parts  ^' 
by  a  valley  which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east.  This 
valley  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  proceeding, 
like  them,  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  but  its  direc- 
tion eastward  is  somewhat  more  towards  the  north  than  the 
line  of  the  southern  front  of  Grampians,  to  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  conudered  as  parallel.  This  valley  is  called 
Glen-more-na-h'Alabb,  or  the  ''Great  Glen  of  Albion.'' 
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,  Wateri.   Jt  may  be  considered  as  dividrng  €he  Highlands  into  two* 
portions^  of  whichy  howeVer,  the  northern  is  the  largest ; 
and  it  maj  be  regarded  as  the  northern  termination  of 
that  immense  tract  of  mountainous  country  that  begins 
at  Dunkeld.     It  is,  in  truths  nothing  else  than  a  long 
•  and  deep  fissure  between  the  chains  of  enormous  mount- 
ains which  here  run.  from  soiith*west  to  north->east.     The 
valley  or  glen,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  Tength,  is  filled 
with  water^  or  a  long  chain  oflakes  succeeding  each  o- 
ther,  and  which  rise  but  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
Oi^A^y^fi  a  circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  ta» 
^*''^^*        king  advantage  of  this  valley  to  form  the  canal  which  is 
now  going  on  acposs  the  island,  denominated  the  Cakdo- 
nian  Canal.    The  fresh  water  lakes  which  form  the  cbaiit 
.    from  Inverness  on  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  Soulid  of  Mull 
below  Fort  William,  ape  Loch  N'ess,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch 
Lochie.     The  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  is  little  more  thai> 
fifty  miles  ;  and  of  that  space  near  thirty-six  miles  is  oc- 
cupied by  these  three  fresh  water  lakes.     The  salt  water 
lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  occupy  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  valley,  are  the  Linnhe  Loch,  which  advances 
from  the  Sound  of  Mull,  on  the  west,  to  Fort  William  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lochie,  and  the  Moray  Frith  on  the 
east.    The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  dimensions  0/ 
the  canal  now  carrying  on  : 

Dimensions  of  the  canal :  20  feet  deep,  50  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  110  feet  wide  at  top. 

Dimensions  of  the  locks  :  20  feet  deep,  170  feet  long, 
40  feet  broad. 

Si7.e  of  vessels  admitted  :  frigates  of  32  guns. 

Number  of  men  employed,  900. 

The  work  is  in  considerable  forwardness  ;  and  there  h 
rieason  to  expect  that  the  singular  spectacle  will  soon  be  ex* 
hited,  of  vessels  of  large  burden  crossing  the  British  island^ 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  German  Ocean,  surrounded  on  all   V'^tcrf.  ^ 
sides  by  terrific  mountains  towering  to  an  enormous  height. 

Loch  Lochie,  the  most  western  of  the  fresh  water  lakes, Loch  Lo- 
is a  fine  piece  of  w^ter,  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and      * 
from  one  to  two  brojid.     The  mountains  on  each  side  are 
very  steep^  and  in  some  parts  covered  with  wood.     It  is 
to  be  ol>served^  that  the  waters  of  Loch  Lochie  are  chiefly 
derived  from  another  lal;;e  to  the  north ward»  called  Loch 
Archaig,  whicji  runs  in  a  northern  direction.     Loph  Ar- 
chaig  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  onjy  pne  broad.     From  it 
flows  the  rjver  Arch^ig,  which,  after  running  about  a  mile, 
falls  into  the  northern  9J14e  of  Loch  Lochie.   Loch  JLochie 
gives  rise  to  a  river  of  the  same  name^  which  runs  west- 
ward, and  fitlls  into  the  sea  at  ¥qrt  William.    The  length 
of  the  river  Lochie  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  medium 
breadth  about  two  hundred  fepu     Jt  is  navigable  by  small 
boats.     3oon  afte^  it  leaves  its  parent  lake  it  is  entered  by 
a  river  called  the  Spean^  which  descends  from  some  lakes 
among  the  mountains  to  the  south*     Over  the  Spean  is  a     ^ 
bridge  called  the  Hi^h  Bri^geg  because  two  of  the  arches 
are  ninety-iive  feet  in  height.     Near  the  mouth  of  th^ 
Lochie,  at  Fort  William^  the  Nevis  descends  from  behind 
ihe'great  mountain  Ben  Nevis  on  the  south,  and  there  also 
enters  the  arm  of  sea  called  the  Linnhe  Loch,  at  the  inland 
cxtreinity  of  which  Fprt  William  standi.  Th^  eastern  ter«- 
mination  of  Loch  Lochie  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  chain 
of  lakes  already  mentioned.  Next  to  Loch  Lochie^  on  the 
eastward,  is  Loch  Oich,  about  three  miles  long.  Its  banksLodi  Oidi« 
slope  beautifully  into  the  water,  forming  a  number  of  lit* 
tie  bays  ;  and  it  contains  also  some  betmtiful  little  islands. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  river  Oich,  which  flows  eastward,  and 
speedily  falls  into  Loch  Ness. 

This  last  is  a  beautiful  lake,  twenty-two  miles  ^ong^LodiNoi.. 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  and  a  half  broad.     Its  depth 
\fi  the  middle  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty^ 
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Waten.  £ye  fathoms.  It  sometimes,  especiallj  after  long-con- 
tinued rains,  rises  eight  or  ten  feet  perpendicular  above 
low  water  mark.  It  is  so  deep,  even  at  its  sides,  excepU 
ing  at  the  points  of  Torr  and  Fojers,  that  a  ship  of  the 
line  might  sail  within  her  length  of  the  shore,  from  end 
to  end,  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  The  scenerjr  around 
this  expanse  of  water  is  grand  and  magnificent  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  to  a  person  sailing  on  its  surface  the  high 
hills  on  each  side  present  a  delightiiil  view  of  wood,  pas- 
ture, cultivated  lands^  rivers,  rugged  and  broken  prectpi^- 
ces.  The  lake  abounds  with  trout ;  and  sometimes  a  few 
salmon  are  found  to  have  passed  the  cruives  in  the  river 
Ness  when  the  water  is  high.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
esteemed  very  salubrious^  but  is  said  to  prove  laxative  to 
strangers  not  in  the  habit  of  using  it^  though  it  certainlj 
possesses  no  mineral  impregnation.  It  never  freezes  ia 
the  severest  winter,  and  in  frosty  weather  is  covered  with 
a  thick  mist,  which  has  the  appearance  of  smoke.  The  lake 
is  often  agitated  hj  winds,  which,  sweeping  from  west  to 
east,  and  confined  in  their  passage  through  the  Glen*more* 
na-h'Alabin,  cause  immense  waves  to  break  against  its 
rugged  banks :  But,  like  some  other  lakes,  its  waters  have 
at  times  been  unaccountably  agitated,  when  there  were  no 
extraordinary  currents  of  wind  that  could  ruffle  its  ^face. 
Singular  »-  On  the  1st  November  1755,  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
I«ch  Nen.  quake  at  Lisbon,  the  water  of  Loch  Ness  was  agitated  in  a^ 
extraordinary  manner.  The  water  rose  rapidly,  and  flowed 
up  the  lake  from  east  to  west  with  amazing  impetuosity ; 
the  waves  being  carried  more  than  two  hundred  yards  up 
the  river  Oich,  breaking  on  its  banks  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  continued  ebbing  and  flowing  for 
about  an  hour  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  a  wave  much 
greater  than,  the  others  terminated  the  commotion,  over- 
flowing the  nqrth  bank  of  the  lake  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
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feet.  The  fitct  that  Loch  Ness  never  fireeses^  though  well  ^  'Wjtert.^ 
ascertained^  was  doubted  by  Dr  JohnsoOy  though  it  is  no* 
tbiog  difierent  from  what  takes  place^in  all  lakes  that  are 
large  and  deep.  The  reascm  why  it  never  freezes  is  evi« 
dently  its  great  depth ;  though  the  above  mentioned  autfaoTy 
who  was  a  better  philologist  than  natural  philosopher,  aa» 
aerts  thai  this  circumstance  can  have  little  share  in  its  ex*, 
emptioo*  It  will  not,  however,  require  any  intricate  invei* 
tigation  to  explain  the  reason  why  deep  lakes  are  more 
difficnlt  to  freeze  than  shallow  collections  of  water,  even  of 
much  greater  extent.  The  cold  air  in  winter,  which  passes 
over  the  sur£sce  of  the  water,  robs  it  of  its  heat  and  conden- 
aes  it,  in  consequence  of  its  specific  gravity  being  increa- 
a«d.  It  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  its  pbce 
il  sappUed  by  the  warmer  and  more  rarefied  water  rising 
from  below.  This  change  of  ^ce  will  go  on  till  the 
vfhoU  of  the  water  arrive  nearly  at  the  freezing  point  be* 
fore  it  can  possibly  freeze ;  and  where  lakes  ate  very 
deep,  the  winter  season  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  this,  ef* 
feet.  The  water,  when  taken  out  of  the  lake^  freezes 
very  easily,  as  niight  be  e^qpected  from  its  purity. 

The  river  Ness  rises  fit^m  the  eastern  extremity  ofKiver  Neat. 
X#och  Ness,  nms  in  an  easterly  direction  for  six  miles,  and 
falls  isilo  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  town  of  Inverness,  of 
which  its  estfMry  forms  the  hat boqr«  It  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  runs  dowly  with  placid  majesty,  never 
overflowing  its  banks,  in  a  channel  whose  fall  is  scarcely 
ten  feet.  In  the  qiidst  of  it  is  a  beautiful  island  covered 
with  trees. 

This  chain  of  rivers  and  lakes  was  made,  as  will  be  after* 
wards  noticed,  the  tm^  of  a  chain  of  forts,  when  the  British 
government  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  aristocracy,  of 
the  Highlands,  and  reduce  this  mountainous  territory  un* 
der  tlie  domioipn  ^  lawt  The  waters  which  fall  into  the 
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^  etttern  part  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  that  is,  below  the  head 


of  Loch  Oich,  come  chiedj  from  the  south  ;  the  Tarff,  the 
Erricky  and  Fojers,  and  a  Taiiety  of  other  torrents^  which 
descend  from  the  mountains,  where  great  numbers  of  lakes 
are  found*  The  Fojers  is  remarkable  on  accojint  of  its 
celebrated  fidls.  The  river  takes  its  ri^e  among  the  lof* 
ly  mountains  of  Boleskine  and  Abertarff,  and  pouring 
through  the  vale  of  Foyers,  falls  into  LoohNess  nearly  in 
the  middle  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  extremi- 
ties of  that  lake.  The  vale  is  as  romantic  as  can  well  .be 
supposed.  The  banks  of  the  river  add  the  sides  of  the 
-luonntains  are  covered  with  weeping  birch  ;  and  here  and 
there  the  mountains  present  their  naked  precipitous  fronts, 
from  which  huge  fragments  of  rock  hare  been  hurled  to 
the  bottMU  'f  and  here  the  beautiful  plant,  th<  Alchemtlla 
Alpina,  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  luxuriance. 
Dr  Garnet  describes  the  fklls  of  Foyers  with  much  accu« 
Ftllsf  FajTacy.  **  Having  left  our  horses,"  says  he,  **  at  General's 
Hut,  we  were  conducted  by  our  landlord  to  the  falls. 
We  first  visited  the  upper  one^  which  is  about  a  mile  and 
,a  half  from  the  house^  and  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the 
lower  fall.  Here  the  river  Foyers,  being  confined  on  each 
aide  by  steep  rocks,  precipitates  itself  with  great  velocity, 
forming  a  very  fine  cataract.  A  little  below  the  fall,  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  by  the  proprietor,  Frazer  of  Foyers^ 
from  which  the  fall  is  seen  ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pro* 
per  view  of  it,  we  with  some  diffioilty  scrambled  down 
the  steep  banks  to  the  rocks  below,  from  whence  we  be- 
held this  romantic  scene  in  perfection.  The  bridge  and 
rocks  formed  a  fine  frame  or  fore  ground ;  behind  which, 
at  the  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  yards,  appeared  the  first 
'part  of  the  fall.  The  second  and  most  important  break 
was  a  few  yards  nearer,  and  the  lowest  almost  under  th^ 
arch.    Our  guide  was  present  wbei|  very  accurate  mea« 
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surements  were  taken  of  these  falls ;  the  foUowipg  parti-  ^  W»ffir 
ciilars  are  therefore  put  down  from  his  information  : 

Feet.     , 
^  From  the  arch  of  the  bridge  to  the  surface  of  the 

water  after  the  lowest  partof  thefall... 200 

^'Height  of  the  fall • 70 

'*  The  bridge  was  built  about  sixteen  years  ago;  before 
which  time  the  only  passage  over  this  torrent  was  a  rude 
alpine  bridge,  consisting  of  some  sticks  thrown  over  the 
xockSy  and  covered  with  turf.    It  was  crossed  hj  the  pea- 
jsantry  on  foot,  but  must  certainly  have  turned  giddj  the 
steadiest  heads  unaccustomed   to  such   scenes.     About 
three  years  before  the  present  bridge  was  built,  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  on  his  way  home  from  Inverness,  had 
criled  at  the  General's  Hut,  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  storm,  and  drive  out  the  invading  cold, 
by  reinforcing  the  garrison  in  the  stomach.    Here  he  met 
with  some  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  conversed  of 
former  times,  without  observing  the  frequency  of  the  cir- 
/cu^ating  glass.  The  snow  continued  to  fall  in  thick  flakes, 
^nd  they  were  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire.    At  last^ 
yhen  the  fumes  of  the  whisky  had  taken  possession  of 
his  brain,  and  raised  his  spirits  to  no  ordinary  pitch,  he 
.determined  to  go  home.  When  he  came  to  this  place,  ha- 
ving been  accustomed  to  cross  the  rude  bridge  on  foot,  he 
habitually  took  this  road,  and  forced  his  horse  over  it. 
Next  morning  he  had  some  faint  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, though  the  seeming  impossibility  of  the  thing 
made  him  suspect  it  was  a  dream  ;  but  as  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  it  was  yery  easy  to  convince  himself. 
Be  accordingly  went ;  and  when  he  perceived  the  tracks 
of  his  horse's  feet  along  the  bridge,  he  fell  ill,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  In  our  way  to  the  lower  fall  our  guide 
showed  a  cave  of  considerablesize,  near  the  river,  where 
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Watrn.  the  ^liooUrfl  qsed  to  shelter  theoiflelT4s  in  tmbiileat 
times.  There  was  a  way  to  escape  towards  the  water 
should  the  main  entrj  be  discovered*  Our  next  object 
was  the  lower  faU«  Wbea  we  «$me  to  the  two  rode  piU 
}ars  be^pie  mention^  wekft  the  road  and  went  down  the 
side  of  the  hill.  The  descent  to  the  pomt  of  view  is  dtf* 
ficulty  bnt  we  were  ampljr  repaid  £pr  onr  tnmble.  The 
following  psrticnisrs  are  put  down  firom  the  informatioq^. 
of  our  guide : 

FciC. 

^  From  the  top  of  the  rodu  to  the  snrfi|ce  of  the 
water • • ,,.,^ 47Q 

f'  Height  of  the  fall  in  one  continued  st^tam^M^M***  207 

**  From  the  sur&ce  ^  the  smooth  water  above  to 
the  beginning  of  the  uninterrupted  £dL«..«...«.««       %. 

^  So  that  the  l^eight  of  the  fall  may  properly  be 
faUed,.MvvM.M.Mtit-.,.....,,„....................  21^ 

^  Down  this  precipice  the  river  ruslieSj^  with  a  noise  like 
thunderi  into  the  abyss  below,  forming  an  unbrol^en  stream 
^s  white  as  $now.  From  the  violent  agitation  arises  a  spray 
which  envelopes  the  spectator,  and  spreads  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  following  beautiful  description  of  thi^ 
ffdl  was  written  by  Bums  as  h^  was  sending  by  it : 

Among  the  heatby  biUi  aad  ri^td  w^^ 

The  roaripg  Fjen  povn  hit  motsj  floods 

TiU  full  be  daihei  oa  the  roclty  moimdt. 

Whore  through  a  ahapeleia  breach  hit  ititam  tet^od^ 

iU  high  in  air  the  bomiiig  tWRBts  flow. 

At  deep  recoiling  nifget  loam  below, 

^rone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  dbcct  de^cendt. 

And  Tiewlett  EchoVear  astoniah'd  rendt : 

Dim  men,  throng  riwig  miitt  and  cuelen  diowcrs 

The  hoaiy  cavern  wide  mrmnidiog  low'ra; 

Still  throogh  the  gap  the  tfraggling  iiTer  tflii|| 

4^d  ttill  below  the  hoirid  faldrfnboi]% 
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This  is  undoabtedlj  one  of  highest  falls  in  the  world,  and  Watcw. 
the  quantity  of  water  is  sufficient  to  give  it  consequence. 
The  scene  is  awful  and  grand;  and  I  suppose  that  anj  per- 
son who  has  once  beheld  it  will  readily  agree  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  travel  from  Fort  William  to  this  pjace 
merely  to  see  the  fall.  Though  an  imnoense  body  otf  water 
falls  down  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Niagara  in  North  A* 
nierica,»  yet  its  height  is  not  much  more  ^h^  half  the 
jfieight  of  thiSj^  being  only  140  feet.'' 

The  waters  that  fall  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain  Gvry^ 
of  lakes  from  the  north,  are  chiefly  the  Garry,  the  Morris-  jtc™^ 
ton,  and  the  flnn^ric  and  Coiltie.  The  Garry  rises  from 
a  loch  of  the  same  091^,  and  giyes  its  appellation  to  a 
considerable  district  called  Glengarry.  It  flows  towards 
the  north-east,  and  falls  into  Loch  Oich.  The  Morris- 
(on  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  Glensheil^ 
and  passing  through  ]^och  Clui^ni;  falls  into  Loch  Nes| 
pear  the  house  of  Majo^  Qrant  of  Qlen  Morriston,  where 
t^  little  above  its  entry  into  the  loch  it  forms  a  grand  casr 
^ade.  Here  there  is  a  salmon  fishing,  which  in  some  sea- 
tons  turns  to  pretty  good  account ;  but  owing  to  the  roc]^ 
over  which  the  river  falls,  the  fish  are  prevented  from  get- 
^g  farther  up  the  stream,  and  of  course  the  fishing  is  much 
less  productive.  The  Enneric  and  Coiltie  rise  in  the  hills 
p£  Urcpihart,  and  fall  into  Loch  Ness^  near  each  other,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  church  of  Kilmore.  Upon  these  waters,  an4 
in  Glen  Urqiihart  is  much  beautiful  scenery.  Loch  Meek- 
ly, ip  tho  middle  of  the  braes  of  Urquhart,  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  woods,  the  finely  cultivated  fields,  and  the  neat  gen- 
tlem^'s  houses,  which  surround  this  lake,  form  a  very 
picturesque  and  romantic  landscape. 

The  chain  of  lakes  already'  mentioned  otiay  be  consLf 
derc4  as  t^o  riyers^  which  receive  the  watera  of  tite 
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.  W>ten.  greatest  part  of  Inveroess-shire,  and  convey  them  t#  tlif 
eastern  and  western  oceans.  It  is  said  that  pikes  are  not 
found  in  those  lochs  in  the  Highlands  whose  waters  de« 
scend  into  the  Atlantic;  whereas  thej  are  fonnd  in  those 
lakes  whose  waters  flow  eastward  into  the  German  Ocean, 
The  other  principal  rivers  in  Inverness-shire  have  aTreadj 
been  mentioned  when  treating  of  other  counties.  These 
are  the  BeauUe,  on  the  north,  and  the  Spej  on  the  south, 
pcanlie,  Tlie  B^aulie  is  chiefly  composed  of  three  lesser  streams  ; 
the  Farrur,  Canich,  and  Glass,  that  give  nafties  to  as 
many  glens.  The  river  formed  by  these  streams  runs  a- 
bout  eight  miles  before  it  enters  the  Frith  of  Beaulie,  or 

FaUtofK^most  western  division  of  the  Moray  Frith.  On  this  track 
are  the  falls  of  Kilmorach,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
village  of  BeauKe.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered 
with  natural  wood,  and  are  bold  and  rocky.  At  one  place 
the  river  divides,  forming  the  beautiful  island  Aigash,  on 
which  several  saw-mills  are  erected.  The  Beaulie  has  a 
very  valuable  salmon  fishing  below  the  falls.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August  many  salmon  come  to  the  foot 
of  the  falls.  When  a  flood  occurs  they  all  endeavour  to 
get  up  the  river  ^  but  as  the  water  in  which  they  swim  i^ 
constantly  agitated  and  frothy,  on  account  of  the  height 
from  which  it  falls,  they  cannot  see  before  them,  often 
mistake  their  direction,  and  leap  on  the  dry  rock.  It  is 
therefore  a  common  practice  with  the  people  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  to  lay  branches  of  trees  along  the  side  of  the 
stream,  to  prevent  the  fish  tumbling  back  into  the  river* 
Twenty  salmon,  by  these  means,  have  often,  in  a  morn, 
ing,  been  taken  on  the  dry  rock.  The  last  Lord  Lovat 
is  said  to  have  performed  a  curious  experiment  here.  He 
made  a  fire  upon  the  rock,  and  placed  on  it  a  large  pot 
witli  water.  Speedily  a  great  salmon,  making  a  leap  in  ^ 
wrong  direction,  tumbled  into  the  pot,  where  it  was  sooi) 
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t>oiled,  «nd  no  doubt  eaten  by  his  Lordship  and  his  at*  Waicw.  ^ 
tendants.  This  was  done,^  that  his  Lordship  might  be  en- 
abled to  boast  in  the  south  of  the  wonders  thai  existed  in 
tbe  Highlands,  which  were  then  little  known  i  and  to  saj 
that  in  his  country  provisions  abounded  so  muchy  that  if 
i  fire  was  made,  and  a  pot  set  to  boil,  on  the  banks  of  a  ri- 
ver, the  salmon  would  of  themselves  leap  into  the  pot  to 
be  boiled,  without  requiring  to  be  caught  1>7  a  fisherman. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  about  forty  miles  west  from  Loch  W^ 
j^aulie,  amidst  wild  and  lofty  mountams,  is  Loch  Wain,«(oA 
wliich  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  the  only  phenomenon  of 
the  kind  in  Britain.  This  lake  is  constantly,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  covered  with  ice ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
June,  when  the  sun  is  most  nearly  vertical,  a  very  little 
of  the  ice  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  dissolved. 

The  river  Spey  rises  towards  the  south-western  part  of  S^ey. 
this  county  out  of  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name.  Loch 
Spey  is  situated  amidst  the  mountains  nearly  due  south 
from  Loch  Oich,-  and  its  waters  interlock  with  those  which 
run  westward  into*  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  flows,  in  its  up* 
per  party  through  Badenoch,  and  receives  in  its  course  a 
great  variety  of  mountain  torrents,  particularly  the  Truin, 
near  the  church  of  Laggan,  and  others.  It  passes  along  a 
great  part  of  its  course,  of  ninety  miles,  in  a  line  east-  . 
ward  and  northward,  through  extensive  tracts  of  fertile 
vallcy-groundywhichyhowever,  occasionally  suffers  greatly 
by  its  floods.  '  It  passes  through  the  great  fir  woods  of 
Glenmore  and  Strathspeys  the  trees  of  which,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  are  conveyed  to  the  ocean  by  means  of  its  wa- 
ters. In  it»  lower  part  it  passes  through  much  beautiful 
country  between  Moray  and  Banffshire.  It  gives  name 
to  a  famous  species  of  Scottish  tunes  called  Strathsp^t. 
Besides  these  already  laentioned,  a  vast  variety  of 
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^  Wten.  itreami  and  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  this  great  Higlilaitt 
coontj.  For  example.  Loch  Laggan^  to  the  south  o^ 
Loch  Spej,  among  the  Grampians,  with  its  environs^ 
forms  a  large  disUrict  in  Badenoch.  Loch  Laggan  is  fif- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  about  one  ind  a  half  in  breadthj 
On  the  south  side  is  the  Coill  More,  or  Great  Wood,  the 
most  considerable  remnant  of  the  great  Caledonian  forest. 

o  the  southward  of  Loch  Laggan  is  Loch  Ericht,  parti j 
in  Perthshire,  and  partly  in  Inverness-shire,  in  the  verj 
ficart  of  the  Grampians,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains  and  rugged  cliffs  of  the  most  tremendous  as* 
pect. 

Several  arms  of  the  sea  advance  intA  the  west  coast  of 
Invemess-shire :  such  as  the  Sound  of  Sky ;  on  which 
stand  the  Barracks  of  Bcmera :  Loch  Roum,  Loch  Ne« 
vish.  Loch  Morven,  Loch  Aylert,  Loch  Shell,  and  Loch* 
eil ;  which  two  last  form  a  part  of  the  bounddry  between 
this  county  and  Argyleshire. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  Jittempt  to  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  iceneiy  to  be  met  with  in  this  great  conn-* 
ty ;  consisting,  as  the  whole  surface  of  it  does,  of  lofty 
iliountains,  which,  especially  towards  the  west,  are  piled 
above  each  other  in  horrid  magnificence ;  and  between  all 
of  which  are  deep  glens,  of  a  boundless  variety  of  forma- 
tion, each  of  which  has  its  stream  aind  its  lake,  and  many 
of  which  abound  in  woods.  Some  of  the  mountains,  how- 
ever,  are  of  too  great  note  to  be  passed  over  without  par- 
ticular attention.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
Ico-KcTis.  regard  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  This  enormous  jule  stands 
to  the  south-esCst  of  Fort  William.  It  is  no  less  than  4310 
feet  in  height.  It  is  easily  ascended  by  a  ridge  of  ihe 
iftountain  towards  tht  we^t,  abbut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
^  water  Nevis  from  the  house  where  the  proprietor  r^- 
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^des.  There  is  good  pasture  for  sheep  here,  fts  well  is  Bdi-KeWik 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  for  a  great  wajr  up.  The  Tiew 
is  entirel  j  confined  within  Glenurs  Hill,  till  you  have 
got  op  about  500  yards  perpendicular*  Indeed  die  taU 
ley,  though  confined,  presents  an  agreeable  prospec.t.  The 
rista  is  beautified  with  a  diversity  of  bushes,  shrubs, 
and  birch^woods,  the  seats  of  roes  and  deer,  besides  many 
lovely  spots  of  green ;  a  decent  neat  mml  mansion,  encir. 
ded  by  a  young  flourishing  plantation ;  a  river  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,  which,  after  being  broken  by  a  heap 
of  mis-diapen  stones,  glides  away  in  a  dear  stream,  and 
wandering  through  Woods,  vales»  and  rocks,  loses  itself  in 
the  sea*  To  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  charming  view, 
the  sea  and  the  shores  present  themseli%s.  This  is  such 
a  prospect  as  must  elpand  the  heart,  and  delight  the  spec- 
tator attached  to  the  charms  of  nature  and  to  rural  scenes } 
and  recal  to  mind  the  days  of  old,  when  princes  and  prin* 
cesses  are  said  to  have  tended  their  herds  and  flocks  a* 
midst  the  beauties  of  Arcadia,  Upon  ascending  above 
this  height,  the  prospect  opens  and  enlarges  to  the  soutb* 
west,  and  you  behold  the  Strait  of  Gorran,  the  Islands  of 
Shuna  and  Lismore,  the  south-east  part  of  Mull,  together 
with  the  Islands  of  Saile  and  Kerrera  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Argyle.  At  this  altitude  two  elevated  hills  make 
their  appearance  over  these  isles,  which,  by  their  shape, 
declare  themselves  to  be  the  Paps  oPJura.  Turning  to 
the  west,  and  inclining  a  little  towards  the  nonh,  you  see 
the  small  ides,  particularly  Rum  and  Ganna,  and  the 
sound  that  separates  them  from  Sky ;  and  beyond  all 
these,  the  Cullin  Htlls,  which  form  the  west  part  of  Sky 
itself.  Here  the  prospect  to  the  east  is  wholly  obstructed 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  :  But  still  every  part 
of  Locheil  can  be  easily  observed,  over  which  the  whole 
horizoD  is  surprisiiigly  equal*    One  uninterrupted  range 
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cnlar  object  worth  diirtinguishiBg. 

From  the  altitude  of  000  or  700  jards  upward^  there 
is  no  vegetatioli  at  all,*biit  mterelj  rocks  ithd  stonj  partv 
without  eten  a  mixture  of  eartb,'^  These  parts  are  called 
Scaniachs.      Thej  are  quite  flat,'  and  may  be  walked 
over  without  any  detriment.    Upon  entering  ibto  them,' 
some  excellent  springs  of  water  are  to  be  found;'    Hete 
one  is  deceived  with  dieappearanoe  of  a  high  part, 'which 
seems  to  be  the  top  of  die  hill/    The  deception  ittums,' 
and  is  repeated  twice  oc*  thrice  befor^  yoU  reach  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  flat,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  seg* 
ment  of  an  arch  held  in  a  horizontal  position;    The  left^ 
aide  appears  to  be  the  highest*    Hence  jdu  n^alk!*  with' 
ease,  oyer  the  flat  weather-beaten  stones  that  lie  dose  to' 
each  olher  with  a  gentle  declivity,  add'  form  an  easy 
pavemcat  to  the  feet.    Ton  now  come  all  at  once  to  the 
brink  of  a  prieipioe  on  the  north*east  of  the  mountain,  aU 
most  perpendicular,  certainly  not  less  than  400  dr  500' 
yards,  perhaps  more ;  as  it  appears  to  exceed  the  third' 
part  of  the  whole  height  of  the  hilL     A  stranger  is  asto- 
nished at  the  sight  of  this  dreadful  rock,  which  has  a 
4aantity  of  snow  lodged  in  its  bosom  through  the  whole 
year.    The  sound  of  a  stone  thrown  over  the  diff  to  the 
bottom  cannot  be  heard  when  it  falls  ;  so  that  the  heigbc- 
of  the  precipice  cannot  be  ascertained  by  that  easy  expe- 
rimeot.    Ibookiog  to  the  eaist,  I^och  Laggan  appears^  and 
to  the  south»east  Loch  Raanach  in  Perthshire.    But  Loch 
Tay,  bemg  covered  with  the  land,  cannot  be  seen,  nor 
Xioch  Ericht. .  If  you  have  a  good  map  of  the  oountry,  lay 
it  here  in  a  horizontal  position  ^  and  placing  your  eye  on 
that  part  of  it  where  Ben  Nevis  is  delineated,  turn  it  till 
the  natural  position  of  Loch  Raanoch  coincides  with  its 
image  09  the  map,  and  yon  will  then  have  before  youc 
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eye  a  true  representation  of  the  objects  in  view.  In  tliis^«»-NeTBu 
manner  jou  will  be  able  to  discover  the  names  of  those 
high  mountains  which  rise  above  the  rest :  viz.  Crett- 
chan-Bhane^  near  Bunan  in  Glenorchy,  Shichallion,  Ben 
More^  and  Ben*Lawers  in  ferthshire,  Bhillan  in  Glenco^ 
Ben  More  in  the  fsland  of  MuU,  Ben-Nses,  and  other 
bills  in  Ross-shire.  The  whole  of  the '  great  glen  of 
Scotland,  from  Fort  George  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  is  at 
once  in  view,  comprehending  the  fresh  wacer  lakes  of 
Ness,  Oichy  and  Lochie  ;  and  all  the  course  of  the  two  ri- 
vers Ness  and  Lochie,  from  their  source  to  the  place 
where  they  enter  into  the  salt  water,  running  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  north-east  and  the  other  south*west. 
The  extent  of  view  on  the  horizon  of  the  sea  is  about 
eighty  miles.  One  sees  at  once  across  the  island  east* 
war^to  the  German  Ocean,  and  ^vestward  to  the  Atlantic 
Oeean.  Nature  here  appears  on  a  majestic  scale,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  prospect  engages  one's  whole  attention, 
particular  objects  are  but  few  in  number  ;  and  they  of  no 
common  dimensions,  else  the  eye  would  overlook  them. 
Such  are  these  high  mountains,  already  enumeratedi  which 
*ffise  with  sublime  aspect  over  the  other  hills ;  but  you 
are  instantly  sensible  that  none  of  them  is  elevated  so  high 
fs  the  spot  on  which  you  stand* 

Just  over  the  opening  of  the  Sound,  at  the  south*  west 
pomer  of  Mull,  Colonsa  rises  out  of  the  sea  like  a  shade 
of  mist,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ninety  miles.  Shu- 
.na  and  Lismore  are  like  small  spots  of  rich  verdure  ;  and 
though  distant  near  thirty  miles,  seem  quite  near,  and  un- 
der the  beholder.  The  low  parts  of  Jura  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, nor  any  part  of  Isla ;  far  less  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, which  some  have  pretended  to  see  from  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis.  Such,  however,  is  the  wide  extent  of  view 
^om  the  summit  of  ihis  mountain,  that  it  reaches  ITO 
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BenNeTit.  miles  from  the  horizon  of  the  sea  at  the  Murray  Frith,  oif 

the  north-east,  to  the  Island  of  Colonsa  on  the  south* 

«  •  - 

west.  Could  one  pass  a  night  in  October  on  the  summit 
of  Ben  Nevis,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  discover  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  greater  splendour  than  upon  Mount 
Blanc  itself.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  much  higher ;  but 
the  former  is  in  a  colder  climate,  and  consequently,  when 
^air,  in  a  less  shaded  sky.  The  high  hills  on  each  side 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  mentioned  above,  opening  like 
huge  walls  or  ramparts  on  each  side,  yield  a  curious  va- 
riety of  agreeable  wild  prospects ;  the  vast  windings 
whereof  make  the  several  turnings  of  the  mountains  ra- 
ther diversify  the  scene  than  obstruct  the  eye.  Their  ex- 
tremities, declining  gradually  from  their  several  summits, 
open  into  valleys,  where  one  has  variegated  views  of 
woods,  rivers,  plains,  and  lakes.  The  torrents  of  ^ater, 
which  here  and  there  tumble  down  the  precipices,  and  in 
many  places  break  throngh  the  cracks  and  cliffs  of  the 
rocks,  arrest  the  eye,  and  suspend  the  mind  in  awful  as- 
tonishment. In  a  word,  the  number,  the  extent,  and  the 
variety  of  the  several  prospects,  the  irregular  wildness  of 
the  hills,  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  precipices  ;  the  noise  of 
rivulets  and  of  torrents,  breaking  and  foaming  among  the 
stones  in  such  a  diversity  of  shapes  and  colours  ;  the  shi- 
ning smoothness  of  the  seas  and  of  the  lakes  ;  the  rapi- 
dity and  rumbling  of  the  rivers,  falling-  from  shelve  to 
shelve,  and  forcing  their  streams  through  a  multitude  of 
obstructions ;  the  serenity  of  the  azure  skies,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  glorious  sun,'  ri<ling  in  the  brightness  of 
his  majesty — have  something  so  charmingly  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and  so  congenial  to  the  contemplative  mind,  as 
surpasses  all  description,  and  presents  a  scene,  of  which 
the  most  fervid  imagination  can  form  no  idea. 

Few  can  perform  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  an^ 
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make  proper  observations,  going  and  returning,  in  less  than  Ben-Ncvit^ 
seven  hours  ;  and  still  fewer  without  feeling  in  their  limbs 
the  effects  of  the  fatigue  for  a  day  or  two  after.  A  great 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Ben  Nevis  is  composed  of  por- 
phyry. It  is  a  remarkably  fine,  beautiful,  and  elegant 
sione,  of  a  reddish  cast,  in  which  the  pale  rose,  the  blusb^ 
and  the  yellowish  white  colours  are  finely  shaded  through. 
the  body  of  the  stone,  which  is  of  a  jelly-like  texture^ 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
stones  in  the  world.  About  three-fourths  of  the  way  up^ 
this  hill,  upon  the  north-west  side,  there  is  found  a  por« 
phyry  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  red* 
This  stone  is  smooth  and  h^rd  and  heavy,  of  a  close  uni- 
form texture,  but  of  no  brightness  when  broken.  It  is 
spotted  with  angular  specks  of  a  white  quartzy  substance, 
**  The  elegant  reddish  granite  of  Ben  Nevis  (says  Williams, 
in  his  View  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom),  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  enough 
o£  it  to  serve  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe,  though 
they  were  all  as  fond  of  granite  as  ancient  Egypt." 

A  singular  curiosity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  of  Kil-  oieoroy 
manavaig;  viz.  the  celebrated  parallel  roads  in  Glcnroy/^*^^ 
They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  parish,  on 
the  declivities  of  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  which  extend 
for  seven  or  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  the  water  of  Roy^ 
in  the  direction  south-west  and  north-east;  and  the  open* 
ing  betwixt  which  forms  the  valley  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Glenroy.  There  were  originally  three  lines  of 
these  roads  on  each  side  of  the  glen  ;  each  corresponding 
in  height  to  the  one  opposite  to  it.  The  lowermost,  how- 
ever, i3  in  some  parts  e^ced,  particularly  on  the  south 
side.  .  They  all  run  parallel  to  each  other,  aud  in  an  hori- 
zoTital  direction,  humouring  the  wiudings  of  the  mount- 
iuos*     Their  dimensions  are  various.     In  general,  they 
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^^'^'"^  arc  horn  tiity  to  tevetttj  feet  in  breadth ;  and  the  dis« 
taaoe  betwixt  two  of  them  has  been  found  to  be  about 
one  hupdred  and  eighty*  Similar  roads  are  likewise  toi 
be  aeen  in  two  of  the  adjacent  glens,  but  not  in  andi  per* 
foctioo.  The  following  are  thf  common  opinions  and 
traditions  of  the  country  concerning  these  roads,  as  thej 
are  called;  though  they  may,  with  much  greater  prot- 
priety,  be  denominated  terraces.  One  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  made  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  when  the  royal 
residence  was  in  the  Castle  of  Inverlocby,  which  is  no|^ 
above  eleven  miles  from  the  nearest  of  them  i  zpd  wha^ 
gives  an  appearance  of  truth  to  this  tradition,  in  tb^  opvr 
nion  of  those  who  maintain  it,  is,  that  the  construction  of 
these  roads  was  so  vast  aii  undertaking  as  could  not  be 
effected  by  a  vassal  or  nobleman,  however  powerful. 
Another  tradition,  which  is  that  of  the  natives,  is,  that 
they  were  made  by  the  Fingalians  ;  and  under  the  name 
of  FingaHan  roads  they  are  still  known  in  this  country* 
Of  this  the  natives  are  convinced,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  several  of  the  hills  of  this  glen  have  retained,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  names  of  some  of  the  heroes  of 
Fingal :  such  as  the  Hill  of  Gaul,  the  son  of  Momi ; 
that  of  Diarmid  and  of  Tillan  ;  and  likewise  of  Br^,  the 
famous  dog  of  Fingal,  &c«  The  popular  tradition  is,  that 
the  roads  were  formed  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  boating 
by  these  ancient  heroes* 

Dr  Anderson  speaks  thus  of  these  roads  in  his  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Gouiity  of  Aberdeen :  "  These  roads 
are  carried  forward,  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  a  direc« 
tion  every  where  perfectly  horizontal.  Wherever  they  come 
to  a  vacuity  in  the  hill,  they  there  bend  inwards  till  they 
find  the  natural  level ;  and  where  they  come  to  a  river,  in* 
stead  of  sinking  down  to  the  level  of  its  bottom,  or  requi- 
ring to  have  a  bridge  directly  acrou  it  to  raise  the  ground 
to  its  proper  level,  they  turn  up  the  bank  of  the  riva> 
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keeping  sfill  tbetr  horizontal  dtrcctioiii  till  th^  thus  grsu  OWnroy. 
diiallj  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  when»  crosstog  it, 
and  altering  their  direction  once  more,  ihey  pursue  the 
coarse  of  the  stream  Da  the  opposite  bank  till  thej  reach 
the  strath,  when  they  proceed  forward  in  the  same  hori* 
tontal  direction  as  before/' 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  these  parallel  teltace$ 
are  not  works  of  art,  but  natural  phenomena,  as  shggest* 
ed  bj  Mr  Jamieson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  th« 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Account  of  the  Mineral* 
ogy  of  Dumfriesshire.  Olenroy  must,  at  a  former  pe* 
riod^  have  been  a  lake,  the  surface  of  whose  waters  stood 
some  fathtMua  above  the  highest  of  the  parallel  roads  or 
terracesk  When  the  river  was  in  flood,  it  brought  down 
from  the  surtounding  heights  great  quantities  of  mud, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  lake,  but  chiefly  at  the  sides  i 
because  there  a  back-current  Would  be  formed,  of  more 
slow  motion  thai  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  the  down* 
ward  current  of  th<  stream  would  preserve  a  considerable 
degree  of  its  strength.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  glen, how* 
ever,  the  lake,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  borst  its  barriers^  ov 
the  stream  suddenly  broke  out  a  passage  for  itself,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  level  of 
some  fathoms  above  the  second  terrace  or  parallel  road. 
The  mud  which  had  formerly  been  deposited  at  the  sides  of 
the  lake,  when  its  surface  was  at  the  highest,  woul<^  now 
become  the  uppermost  of  the  parallel  roads  already  de« 
scribed.  The  mud  or  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  lake 
would  {all  down  to  the  new  level,  or  be  carried  oVby  the  ri« 
ver  when  in  flood.  This  operation  must  have  been  th^e 
repeated  to  produce  the  three  paraUel  roads  or  terraces  s 
and  at  last  the  river  has  burst  for  itself  the  channel  which 
it  now  occupies  i  and  having  a  declivity  along  its  whole 
course,  has  converted  this  ancient  lake  into  a  glen  or  deep 
valley. 


In  the  same  neighbourhood^  about  eight  miles  froth  thU 
month  of  the  river  Nevis,  is  a  remarkable  cave^  kno^m 
by  the  name  of  Haigb^^ Hcvile^  or  <'  Samuel's  Cave  ;" 
that  being  the  patronymic  of  the  family  of  Glenevis« 
This  cave  is  in  the  heart  of 'a  rock,  which  appears  to  be 
about  seventy  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  broad,  leaning  to 
the  side  of  a  mount  south  of  the  river,  and  not  far  distant 
from  it.  It  is  of  difficult  access,  having  quite  close  to  the 
entrance  a  perpendicular  rock  thirty  or  forty  feet  high^ 
The  cave  appears  to  be  formed  by  one  part  of  the  rock 
leaning  to  the  other,  and  forming  between  them  an  arched, 
irregular,  shapeless  kind  of  grotto,  from  six  to  twelve  or  f our«^ 
teen  feet  high^  It  is  thirty  feet  long  and  eleven  broad.  The 
floor  is  very  uneven,  sloping  from  the  mouth  all  the  way. 
There  are  three  divisions  in  it ;  the  largest  of  which  would 
afford  shelter  for  about  thirty  people.  At  its  extremity 
there  are  two  other  passages  leading  farther  into  the  rock ; 
both  are  quite  dark.  These  apertures  conduct  through  the 
body  of  the  rock  to  other  recesses ;  but  such  is  their  dark 
and  hideous  appearance  that  few  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  them.  One  of  these  passages  opens  at  the  extremity 
of  the  large  apartment,  and  is  lined  with  a  shelving  preci- 
pitous rock,  that  goes  about  ten  feet  downwards,  and  ef- 
fectually deters  most  of  the  visitants  from  proceeding  any^ 
farther.  The  other  passage  is  nearly  over  it,  at  the  roof 
of  the  vault,  to  which  one  may  easily  ascend  by  the  help 
of  a  sloping  part  of  the  rock.  The  earth  on  the  floor  of 
the  cave,  and  the  drops  oozing  through  the  crevices,  oc- 
casion a  perpetual  dampness  and  disagreeable  smell.  It  is 
the  frightful  habitation  of  darkness  ;  an  abode  fit  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  the  sons  of  despair  ;  being  one  of  those 
hollow  caverns  where  the  subterraneous  winds  blow.  Hi* 
ther,  however,  some  persons  retreated  for  safety  in  the  year 
1746,  and  there  tbey  for  some  time  lived  secure.  The  mouth 
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k£  the  cave  is  not  above  three  feet  and  a  half  high|  and  is  Cayerna, 
prettj  much  concealed  by  its  situation.  The  largeness  of 
the  rock  where  it  is,  and  some  fif  trees  on  its  top,  will 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  it.  Just  opposite  to  the  rock  where 
the  last  mentioned  cave  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river^ 
there  is  a  most  beautiful  cascade,  falling  down  by  a  gra- 
dual slope  from  Ben  Nevis,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  be« 
fore  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  it  unites 
its  streams  with  those  of  the  Nevis.     About  two  miles 

r 

farther  up  the  Nevis  there  is  another  cascade,  which,  after 
forcing  its  way  through  hills  and  rocks,  has  a  fall  of  at 
least  500  feet  perpendicular.  It  is  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  with  the  cave.  This  neighbourhood,  as  may  na- 
turally be  expected  from  the  number  of  mountains,  abounds 
with  cascades,  that  produce  much  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  near  Balaehulish,  there  is 
a  cavern,  of  such  difficult  access,  that  no  body  of  late  haa 
ventured  to  explore  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  number  of 
years  since  a  man,  who  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
flying  for  his  crimes,  made  it  the  place  of  his  retreat  for 
about  three  years.  Daring  the  day  he  kept  within  his 
Cell ;  but  as  soon  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  favoured 
tim,  he  issued  forth  in  quest  of  provisions.  Growing  at 
last  too  confident,  he  ventured  to  sally  out  in  the  day-time, 
and  was  apprehended.  Indeed,  such  is  the  rude  wildness 
of  the  mountains,  rocks,  and  glens,  with  the  security  af- 
forded by  the  woods,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  mount- 
ain chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  this  country  so  long  retained 
their  independence.  Neither  will  it  appear  surprising  that, 
after  the  inhabitants  were  disarmed  by  military  force,  out- 
laws and  desperate  persons  should  have  here  attempted  to 
find  security.  Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  danger- 
ous bviditti  infested  Inverness-shire.     They  consisted  o( 
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Caverat,  a  set  of  descrtcrj  and  robbers,  leagued  together  to  the  an- 
^  V  noyance  of  the  whole  country.  The  military  from  the 
forts  upon  the  great  chain  of  lakes  were  sent  in  parties  in 
pursuit  of  them  among  the  fastnesses  and  caverns  of 
the  mountains.  After  much  labour  the  leaders  of  the  hao« 
ditti  were  taken.  Some  were  executed,  others  were  trans- 
ported to  distant  colonies  ;  anil  the  association  being  thus 
broken,  the  country  remained  in  tranquillity.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  numntainous  natore  of 
the  Highlands,  the  rosids  which  have  been  formed  there 
are  excellent.  TJie  mountains  afford  materials  of  a  very 
durable  quality ;  and  as  they  are  not  much  travelled  vpon^ 
when  once  formed,  they  remain  good  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  By  following  also  the  sides  of  the  streams  along  the 
valleys^  and  thereby  winding  around  the  hills^  instead  of 
attempting  to  climb  over  them,  as  was  too  often  done  when 
the  first  roads  were  formed  in  the  south,  a  gradual  and  re- 
gular declivity  is  obtained  ;  so  that  it  is  a  singular  truth, 
that  excepting  in  certain  instances^  the  roads  in  this  terrific 
country  are^ore  regular  and  level  than  lo  most  parts  of 
the  island.  Travelling  is  also  extremely  safe  in  the  High- 
lands, by  night  or  by  day.  The  pe<^le  of  the  country  are 
inoffensive  and  hospitable  ;  and  there  can  be  no  highway- 
men where  there  are  so  few  travellers. 
Agrical-  Concerning  the  agriculture  of  this  county  it  is  unneces- 
'^"^  aary  to  say  much.  The  north-eastern  comer  of  the  county 
adjacent  to  the  Moray  Frith  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  Highlands.  The  low  country  adjacent  ta 
Inverness  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  cultivated.  Along  the 
rest  of  the  east  coast  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  more  dry  cli- 
mate than  is  to  be  found  in  the  west.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  wheat  are  sown  here,  together  with  barley,  oats, 
and  peasf    Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  abundance,  and 
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ants.  Some  rje  issown^  generally  mixed  witb  oats,  which  ,    ^^     i 
gives  a  softness  to  the  oat  bread  of  this  country.     Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Spey,  in  that  part  of  the  county  on  the 
east  which  interposes  beween  Moray  and  Banffshire,  near 
Castle  (kant,  a  very  improved  style  of  cultivation  has 
been  introduced,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro» 
tect  the  fine  valleys  adjoining  to  the  river  from  the  effect 
of  iti  terrible  inundations,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  rains 
in  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  Strathspey.     In  the  - 
upper  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed  in  every  quarter 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  humanity  ol  the  proprie- 
tors, or  their  attachment  to  their  people,  possessions  re« 
*   main  on  as  small  a  scale  as  formerly,  the  most  miserable 
agriculture  is  necessarily  found.  In  the  remotest  districts, 
the  harness  of  a  horse  still  consists  of  a  bridle  made  of 
the  twisted  twigs  of  birch  ;  a  stick,  about  a  yard  long, 
put  under  the  horse's  tail,  and  tied  with  twigs^  for  a  cnip» 
per*    The  saddle  is  a  pad  made  of  coarse  sacking,  tied 
with  twisted  birch  twigs  or  hair  ropes.  Considerable  quan« 
tities  of  small  Highland  cattle  are  still  reared  in  the  coun- 
tty ;  bnt.sheep*farming  is  altogether  the  favourite  system. 
Sipce  the  idtroduction  of  sheep  the  small  tenantry  are  gnu 
dually  wearing  away,  and  the  country  becomes  thiAned  of 
population  ^  but,  fortunately,  those  who  are  thus  driven 
from  their  farms  find  employment  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  of  Inverness,  which  has  increased  in  popnlatioa 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  country  has  diminished* 
Great  numbers  of  the  young  men  are  gone  into  the  regU 
meots  and  bodies  of  troops  that  were  raised  under  the  in* 
fluenceof  the  great  familiesof  Grant,  Gordon,  and  others 
who  have  a  numero'us  small  tenantry ;  and  numbers  of  the 
people  are  now  employed,  not  only  ait  the  canal  already 
mentioned,  but  in  foroiing  the  additional  reada  filikb  haiw 
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PMeotagc.  {gieen  dire^Hed  to  be  formed  through  the  Highla&ds  it  (hi 
expence  of  goTemment. 
SoiL  The  highest  and  wildest  puts  of  this  county  have  been' 

found  extremely  well'  adapted  for  the  pasture  of  sheep.  The 
mouotains  of  Lochaber  are  exceedingly  fit  for  being  stocked 
with  sheep.  Even  the  high  tops  of  them  are  green,  and  a& 
ford  fine  pasture.  About  mid*hill  th.ere  is  tfommooly  moss^ 
which  is  flat  when  compared  with  the  steep  slopes  above  it; 
and  below  that  moss  there  is  generally  what  is  called  a  brae 
face,  vfhichf  from  the  spouts  issuing  in  consequence  of  the 
flat  above,  is  much  covered  with  spretSr'  intermixed  with 
tufts  of  heath  growing  upon  the  small  heights  formed  by 
the  little  runs  that  are  collected  from  the  difierent  springs. 
This  spretty  coarse  grass  is  not  easily  killed  by  frost,  and 
is  therefore  a  great  resource  to  the  sheep  in  winter  ;  and 
the  tufts  of  heath,  standing  high  and  intermixed  with  iv 
are  of  considerable  benefit  in  falls  of  snow.  In  the  spring 
the  sheep  go  up  to  the  mosS,  and  there  find  bent  and  otheC 
plants  that  rise  early  in  such  a  soil*  In  summer  the  sheep' 
take  to  the  high  green  tops  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
pasture  and  lie  at  their  ease,  cool  and  unmolested  with 
flies,  and  without  having  in  view  any  higher  ground^ 
which  at  that  season  they  are  restless  to  get  up  to  -,  it  being* 
ft  fact  well  known,  that  when  sheep  are  prevented  in  sum- 
mer from  going  to  the  highest  grounds  they  either  have 
before  known,  or  can  see  connected  with  the  pasture  they 
are  in,  they  do  not  feed  pleasantly  or  well :  and  this  ob- 
servation applies  equally  to  them  in  regard  to  the  low 
grounds  in  similar  circumstances  during  the  winter.  This 
»  confirmed  by  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  blind  sheep,  con- 
fined to  one  pasture,  feeds  better  than  those  that  see  when 
confined  at  the  same  time  with  it. 

Cattle.        The  cattle  kept  in  these  mountains  are  extremely  hardy. 
lo  Lochaber  they  run  out  all  winter  ;  and  this  also  is  the 
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case  with  their  small  breed  of  horses.  These  last  ani-  ^  Cattle.  ^ 
mals  shift  for  themselves,  among  the  hills,  during  the  se« 
verest  season,  until  their  owners  begin  to  plough  the  little 
arable  land  that  they  keep  under  crop ,  'and  even  when 
thus  taken  from  the  provender  of  nature,  and  after  being 
exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  winter,  they  are  found  equal 
to  all  the  labour  that  their  owners  have  occasion  to  demand 
of  them. 

The  mountains  and  forests  are  inhabited  by.  immense  Foretti^ 
herds  of  red  and  roe  deer,  which  here  roam  in  safety,  in 
recesses  almost  impenetrable  to  man.  The  alpine  and  com-i 
mon  hare,  and  other  game,  are  also  abundant.  The  fir 
woods  in  Glenmore  and  Strathspey,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  and  Sir  James  Grant,  are  supposed  to 
¥e  far  more  extensive  ths^n  all  the  other  natural  woods  in 
Scotland  together.  Indeed  large  tracts,  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country,  have  considerable  forests ;  and  there  are  na« 
tural  plantations  of  great  extent  near  the  seats  of  the  differ- 
cut  proprietors,  which  stand  in  general  on  the  sea- coast  or 
lakes.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmalie  alone,  near  Fort  Wil- 
liam, it  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  14,000  acres  co- 
vered with  trees.  The  trees  that  grow  naturally  are  oak^ 
fir,  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash,  holly,  elm,  wild  geen,  hazle, 
and  the  Scottish  poplar.  Those  planted  are  larix,  spruce^ 
silver  fir,  beech,  plane,  and  fruit  trees. 

Limestone  is  found  in  every  district  of  this  county,  ap-Miner«If. 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  marble.  In  Lochaber,  near 
the  farmhouses  of  Ballachulish,  there  is  a  limestone  or 
marble  rock,  of  a  beautiful  ashen  grey  colour,  and  of  a 
fine  regular  uniform  grain  or  texture,  capable  of  being  rai- 
sed in  blocks  or  slabs  of  any  size,  and  capable  of  recei- 
ving a  fine  polish.  This  singular  rock  is  finely  spriakled 
throughout  with  grains  and  specks  of  fine  bright  mundic 
^r  pyrites,  and  likewise  with  grains  and  specks  of  beauti- 
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hUatnH-  fbl  lead-ore  of  a  fioe  teztore,  which  to  the  eye  appcvs  to 
t^JI^JL^  be  rich  m  silver.    This  wonU  make  a  bright  and  beaatl^ 
^^^'^    fill  metallic  marble.    In  the  fiuml  of  BlarmachfbiUlach^ 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon^  about  three  miles  south 
of  Fort  William^  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  there  is  a  Torj  sin* 
golar  marble,  consitttng  of  a  black  gtound,  and  flowered 
with  white.  This  stone  is  of  a  fine  close  grain  or  uniform 
texture, but  not  very  hard;  the  flowering  in  it  is  light,  ele« 
gant,  and  beautiful,  like  6ne  needle- work|  or  rather  sesem«» 
bEng  the  frosty  fret-work  upon  glass-windows  in  a  win-r 
ter  morning  ;  and  this  flowering  is  not  only  upon  the  out* 
side,  but  quite  through  all  parts  of  the  body  of  the  stone. 
Pbrpbjrj,       We  have  already  mentioned  the  porphyry  and  granite 
^^  of  Ben  Nevis.     Indeed  many  of  the  mountains  are  com* 

posed  of  reddish  granite.  In  the  parish  of  Kinguaue,  a 
rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered,  and  attempted  to  be 
wrought,  but  without  success  ;  and  in  other  places  veins 
of  lead,  containing  silver,  have  been  discovered.  Iron 
ore  has  also  been  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
render  it  an  object  of  manufEitture. 
lnTenN»  1*^<  county  contains  only  one  royal  borough,  Inver- 
ness, which  stands,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  low 
eastern  quarter  of  the  county,  upon  the  Moray  Frith.  It 
is  a  large  and  well  built  town.  The  houses  are  lofty,  and 
many  of  them  elegant.  It  is  considered  in  some  degree  as 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  being  the  only  town  of  any 
importance  beyond  Aberdeen.  On  the  High  Street,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  the  Court-House,  con- 
*  nected  with  the  Tolbooth,  a  handsome  modem  buildings 

with  a  fine  tower,  terminated  by  a  very  elegant  spire. 
The  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness  ;  but  the 
fouthem  part  is  the  most  populqus  and  extensive.  The 
two  parts  are  united  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches.  A 
most,  valuable  institution,  the  Academy,  deserves  partico- 
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lar  notice.  It  was  finally  established  In  1100*  The  gen*  inwtnm^ 
tlemen  of  this  and  some  of  the  neighbooring  counties  had  Acadony* 
long  considered  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learn* 
ings,  oq  a  liberal  and  ei^tensive  plan,  of  very  great  tnw 
portance  to  this  part  of  the  country.  A  committee  having 
|>een  appointed,  in  the  ypar  1787»  to  consider  of  the  most 
pn^r  methods  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  immediately 
commenced  an  extensive  correspoadence  ;  and  subscript 
ttons  were  opened  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  America, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  all  of  which  natives  of 
this  county  were  settled.  A  piece  of  ground,  contain* 
ing  about  three  acres,  was  purchased,  and  an  elegant 
building  erected,  consisting  of  a  large  public  hall,  with 
fiz  very  spacious  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  different  classes,  the  library,  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus. The  business  is  conducted  by  a  rector  and  four 
tutors.  In  the  first  class  the  English  language  is  taught 
grammatically :  in  the  second,  I^tin  and  Greek :  in  the 
tiiird,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping :  in  the  fourth,  the 
elements  of  Euclid,  with  their  application  to  plane  and 
q^herical  trigonometry  ;  mensuration  of  solids  and  surfa* 
ces  in  all  its  parts  ;  gecgraphy,  with  the  use  of  the  globes  $ 
navigation,  and  the  most  useful  parts  of  practical  astriK 
tumj  ;  naval,  civil,  and  military  architecture  $  practical 
gunnery,  perspective,  and  drawing  :  In  the  fifth  or  high* 
est,  which  is  the  rector's  dass,  are  taught  civil  and  natn* 
ral  history,  eiperimental  philosophy,  and  ehemistiy. 

The  rector  has  a  house  and  small  salary.  The  different 
tutors  have  likewise  small  salaries  ;  so  that  they  depend 
chiefly  on  the  fees  of  their  different  classes,  which  makes 
them  much  more  attentive  and  industrious.  The  fees  for 
each  session  are,  to  the  master  of  the  first  class  six  shil« 
lings  ;  to  the  master  of  the  second  class,  twelve  shillings^ 
the  s^me  to  the  mas^r  of  the  third.    The  &e  for  eacli 
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favcnieis.  session  to  the  master  of  the  fourth  is  one  guinea ;  and  t% 
the  master  of  the  highest  class,  one  guinea  and  a  half.  Be« 
sides  these  fees  there  is  a  small  sum  paid  by  every  student 
attending  the  academy  to  the  rector.  The  number  of  sta«« 
dents  is  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions.  The  first  bcH 
gins  the  14th  of  July^and  ends  on  the  20th  of  December ; 
the  second  begins  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  ends  on  the 
10th  of  June«  The  dii'ectors  of  the  academy  are,  the  pro* 
Tost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the 
moderator  of  the  presbytery  of  Inverness.  Subscribers  of 
L.50  are  likewise  directors  for  life.;  and  subscribers  to 
the  amount  of  L.lOO  are  perpetual  directors ;  1. 1,  the  di* 
rection  is  coontinued  to  their  heirs  and  assigns.  Besides 
these  directors,  five  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  annually 
elected  at  the  Michaelmas  head-court.  At  the  desire  o£ 
the  Highland  Society  of  London,  a  class  has  been  opened 
for  teaching  the  Gaelic  language,  with  a  salary  of  L.15 
per  annumy  to  which  the  directors  have  added  L.16.  An 
infirmary  has  also  been  here  established. 

Monicipal       The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and  a 

22J^  dean  of  guild,  assisted  by  a  council,  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  members,  called'the  town*council.  The  new  council 
are  elected  every  year  by  the  old  before  their  office  ex- 
pires. The  new  council  elect  from  their  number  the  pro* 
vost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer.  Tbere  are 
six  corporations  of  craftsmen,  besides  several  crafts  not  in« 
corporated. 

HiAorr  Inverness  is  a  royal  borough  of  great  antiquity.     Its 

first  charter  was  granted  by  King  Malcolm  Canmore, 
It  always  stood  firm  in  its  allegiance  to  the  crown  ; 
and  maintained  in  ancient  times,  with  the  neighbouring 
rebellious  chieftains  and  their  clan^,  many  desperate 
conflicts.  The  f  liovving  na-oes  .v.e  traces*,  of  this  state 
of  hostility.    On  the  wefet  side,  where  irruptions  wer^ 
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Itommonly  made,  and  at  scftne  little  distance  from  the  Ip^wngi*!^ 
town,  there  is  a  place  called  Pall/atre,  thzt  is,  "  the  Watch* 
Town  ;"  a  hill,  Tomnafaire,  "  the  Watch-Hill ;"  and  a 
large  stone,  Clachnafaircy  **  the  Watch- Stone."  Near  this 
voted  stone  is  a  small  fishing  village,  which  is  called  by 
Jts  name*     The  last  charter  in  favour  of  the  borough«wa$ 
granted  by  King  James  the  Sixth.     From  the  date  of  this 
charter  to  the  I'evolution  in  16Qd,  the  inhabitants  were  an 
industrious,  enterprising,  and  thriving  people.    Several  ©• 
pulent  families,  now  flourishing  in  the  country,  derive 
their   riches   from   ancestors  who   were   merchants   and 
guild-brethren  of  Inverness.     The  principal   source  of 
their  wealth  was  a  commerce  in  com  and  skins.     The 
corn  and  malting  trade  was  brought  to  a  considerable 
height.     The  greater  part  of  the  town  consisted  in  kilns 
and  granaries^     The  export  trade  was  carried  on  chiefly 
mth  Prance,  the  northern  countries,  and  Holland.  All  the 
iiome-consumption,  likewise  in  malt,  was  supplied  by 
them,  that  is,  of  Invefness-shire,  Ross-shire,  Sutherland, 
Caithness,  the  Western  Isles,  and  the  Orkneys ;  for  the 
art  of  malt-making  in  these  days  was  understood  in  this 
country  chiefly  by  the  corn  merchants  of  Inverness,    The 
$kin  trade,  during   the  period  under  consideration,  was 
singly  of  itself  a  source  of  great  wealth.     The  people  of 
all  the  extensive  country  and  isles  now  mentioned  resorted 
lo  Inverness,  as  the  only  or  the  most  convenient  market 
they  then  knew  any  thing  of.    In  exchange  for  skins,  they 
were  supplied,  some  with  meal,  others  malt,  and  all  of 
them  with  dye-stuffs,  salt,  coarse  linen,  and  iron.     From 
the  revolution  to  the  year  1746,  the  borough  of  Inverness 
•offered  a  gradual  decline  \  so  that,  at  that  time,  and  for 
several  years  after,  the  town  appeared  little  better  than 
the  ruins  of  what  it  formerly  was.     In  the  centre  of  the 
j(own  there  were  many  ruinous  houses  j  and  in  all  the  otkor 
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parts  af  it,  €vtrj  second  8p«ce»  and  that  bj  fiv  the  larger, 
the  rain  ef  a  kihiy  a  granary^  or  other  building. 
Thia  deeline  had  ariaen  from  the  same  causes  which  roineil 
the  trade  o£  most  of  the  old  towns  on  the  east  of  Scotland. 
After  the  onion,  the  predominance  of  English  cajntal,  and 
the  .wars  in  which  the  nation  was  so  freqoendj  engaged 
with  those  states  on  the  continent  with  whom  the  Scottish 
trade  had  been  chiefly  carried  on,  diverted  it  into  other 
channels.  The  trade  in  skins  had  declined,  because  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow  contriyed  to  draw  it  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coast ;  and  to  the  Clyde,  as  a  better 
market,  the  Highlanders  began  to  find  their  way*  As 
the  rebellion  in  1745  had  been  chiefly  commenced  bj 
chiefs  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  Inverness 
and  the  chain  of  lakes  proceeding  westward  from  it,  be* 
came  the  centre  of  all  the  military  operations,  in  build* 
ing  forts,  makii^  roads,  and  other  works  carried  on  by 
government,  for  the  permanent  subjugation  or  civiliaa* 
tioo  of  the  country.  Hence  this  town,  from  that  period, 
began  to  revive,  from  the  circulation  of  money  which  took 
place  in  and  around  it,  and  manufactures  and  commerce 
were  gradually  restored.  Tbeprincipal  manuiiaictiures  in  this 
plac^  are  hemp  and  flax.  The  first  has  been  established 
near  forty  years «  and  at  present  employs,  in  spinning 
dress^g,  and  weaving,  above  lOOO  men,  women,  and  child* 
ren.  Thf  hemp  is  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  menu- 
Iacture4  into  sailcloth  and  sacking  ;  in  which  state  it  is 
sent  to  vaiious  parts  of  Britain  and  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies. The  white  thread  manufacture  has  been  established 
nearly  twenty  yei^rs*  This  business  is  said  to  employ,  in 
all  its  branches,  such  as  heckling,  spinning,  twisting, 
bleaching,  and  dyeii^,  no  less  than  )  0,000  individuals  in 
the  town  and  snironnding  country.  The  eofnpany  have, 
in  thia  and  the  nf^ghbouring  counties,  several  agents^  who 
Iftanage  the  spinning  departnsent^.    The  flax  is  likewise 
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chiefly  Imported  firom  the  Baltic,  and  the  greatest  part  pf  W^^^T'  ^ 
the  thread  sent  to  London  j  from  whence  it  is  dispersed  to 
di&rent  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  Inverness  thread  being 
▼erj  mucji  esteemed.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  like- 
wise found  its  way  here,  and  succeeds  very  well.  Beside^ 
these,  there  as  a  considerable  manufacture  of  tanned  lea« 
ther.  This  place  possesses  several  advantages  for  manu- 
factures. The  raw  material  is  easily  imported,  and  tbe 
manufactured  goods  exported  as  readily.  Labour  is  like- 
wise  cheap.  The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  deamess  of  fuel, 
-coal  being  imported  from  England ;  though  it  is  by  no 
.aooeans  improbable,  from  the  appearai^ce  of  the  country, 
.that  this  useful  mineral  oiight  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, if  some  of  the  proprietors  would  risk  a  little  in  ma«. 
kiog  proper  trials,-  or  allow  these  to  be  made  by  weaithy 
and  publicispirited  individuals.  The  situation  of  the  town 
is  on  a  plain  between  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  river  Ness. 
.  Ships  of  four  or  five  himdred  tons  can  ride  at  aqchor  withia 
a  mile  of  it  4  and  at  spring  tides  vessels  of  half  that  biir- 
then  can  oome  up  io  the  quay  close  to  the  town»  The 
greatest  nismber  of  vessds  belonging  to  Inverness  are  em* 
plojrod  in  carry iag  to  London  the  produce  of  the  manufac* 
tures,  the  fish  caught  in  the  river  Ness,  and  the  skins  of 
otters,  rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  goats,  roes,  &c.  They  bring 
back,  in  renirn,  materiah  both  for  use  and  luxury ;  parti- 
cularly hardware  and  haberdashery  ;  for  the  retailing  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  business,  there  ase  some 
excellent  shops  in  Inremess,  that  supply  the  very  e^nsivv 
district  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  A  superb  harbour  or 
.bason  has  been  constructed  here  for  vessels  sailing  across 
the  island  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  now  forming.  In  an- 
cient times  there  was  annually  exported  from  Inverness  a 
ahip's  cargo  of  juniper  berries,  which  were  sent  to  Hol- 
land for  the  manuficture  of  gin.  Inverness-shire  seems 
Vol.  V.  U 
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Diikct  the  native  country  of  the  juniper  tree,  which  on  the  moiift* 
tains  adjoining  to  the  great  chain  of  Ukes,  and  in  Strath- 
spey,  grows  to  great  strength  and  sixe,  and  is  not  a  dwarf- 
ish bushy  as  elsewhere* 

DialecL  English  and  Gaelic  are  here  spoken  promiscuoasljr* 

Though  the  language  of  the  country  people  is  in  general 
Gaelic,  yet,  in  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity  of  Inver- 
ness, it  has  long  been  remarked  by  all  travellers  from  the 
•oUthy  that  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  with  very  great 
purity^both  in  respect  to  pronunciation  and  grammar.  This 
may  be  owing  to  two  causes*  In  the  first  place^it  is  not  the 
.mother  tongue,  but  is  learned,  not  from  common  oonversa* 
tion,  but  by  book,  as  we  learn  Greek  and  Latin  ^  and,  se- 
condly, the  garrison  of  English  soldiers,  which  have' been 
in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  have  ia 
a  great  measure  regulated  the  pronunciation.  There  is 
likewise  comparatively  little  communication  between  this 
country  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  the  phrastf 
and  pronunciation  of  the  latter  are  little  known. 

OUibrtt.  '^  ^^  years  ago,  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  hil^ 
overlooking  the  town,  were  the  ruins  of  one  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  forts^  and  of  a  castle  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Malcolm  Canmore  ;  but  these  have  been  razed 
to  the  foundation^  and  the  ground  cultivated.     Near  the 

HHY  of  town,  on  the  west  side,  is  Toaona^heurich,  the  ^'  Hill  of 
Fairies,*'  a  beautiful  insulated  hiU  covered  with  trees.  It 
is  of  a  singular  shape,  nearly  resembling  a  ship  with  her 
keel  uppermost.  Its  base  is  a  parallelogranri,  the  length 
of  which  is  ig84  and  the  breadth  116  feet,  from  which  it 
tises  to  the  height  of  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ri^ 
ver*  From  the  summit,  which  is  quite  flat,  is  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  town  of  Inverness  and  the  adjacent  coun^ 
.try.  This  hill  is  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Invev- 
fiess*  About  a  mile  iarther  from  the  town  is  another 
bill^  much  higher,  rugged  and  steep,  called  Craig  Fhatric. 


The  elevation  of  its  highest  part  above  the  bed  of  the  ri-  ^^<tf^ 
ver  is  no  less  than  1150  feet*  The  hill  is  ascended  by  acral^  Phas 
winding  road,  which  has  evidently  been  formed  out  ofV^^**^ 
the  rock  by  art ;  and  from  the  summit  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  th^  sea*coast.  The  top  of  Craig  Phatric  is  flat^ 
and  has  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  pa^ 
rallelogram^  the  length  of  which  is  about  eighty  yards 
and  the  bfeadth  thirty  within  the  walL  The  most  cu- 
rious circumstance  attending  it  is^  that  the  stones  are  all 
firmly  connected  together  by  a  kind  of  vitrified  mattei^ 
like  lava,  or  like  the  Sag  or  scoriae  of  an  iron  foitndery  ; 
and  the  stones  themselves,  in  many  places,  seem  to  have 
been  softened  and  vitrified^  The  greatest  part  of  th^ 
fampart  is  now  covered  with  turf,  so  that  it  has  the  ap^ 
|)earance  of  an  earthen  mound  ;  but  on  removing  the  eartH^- 
the  vitrified  matter  is  every  where  visible^  and  would  setm 
to  have  been  in  some  places  of  eonsiderable  height.  On 
the  outside  appears  to  have  been  a  seeond  kind  of  tampart^ 
but  not  so  regular  as  the  first.  Considerable  masses  of  vi« 
trified  matter  are  likewise  found  in  this  secokid  rampart^ 
«nder  which  is  the  natural  rock,  chiefiy  granite^  with 
some  brci^ecia  or  puddingstone  here  and  there,  composed 
of  red  granite^  pebbles,  quartz,  fee.  in  a  cement  of  clay 
and  quartose  matter*  In  many  parts  of  the  wall,  the 
stones  are  entirely  melted  or  vitrified ;  others^  on  the 
contrary,  in  which  the  fusion  has  not  been  so  complete^ 
are  sunk  into  the  vitrified  matter^  in  such  k  manner  as  ter 
be  nearly  buried  in  it^  or  inclosed  by  it.  Within  thef 
area  is  a  hoUow^  which  was  forarorly  a  well,  but  hai 
been  filled  up  to  prevent  sheep  falling  into  it.  We  for« 
merly  stated  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  form« 
ed  by  antiquarians  about  vitrified  fortsy  and  shall  not  here 
repeat  them. 

The  chaiA  of  forts  along  the  diain  of  fechs^  whieh  im 
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the  centre  of  Id veraess- shire  cross  the  island,  has  Uready 
been  noticed*  Fort  George  is  placed  at  the  eastern  extremi* 
ty  ;  Fort  William  ^t  the  west ;  and  Fort  Augustus  iirthe 
middle,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness.  Fort  George  is  placed 
opposite  to  Fortrose,  upon  a  neck  of  land,  which,  advancing 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  contracts  it  into  a  narrow  strait.  As 
the  Frith,  after  widening,  again  contracts  at  Inverness  go<- 
vernment  proposed  to  build  the  fort  there,  at  th.e  place, 
already  noticed,  called  the  Citadel  or  Cromwell's  Fort ; 
but  the  magistrates  of  Inverness  demanded  such  »  price 
for  the  ground,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  of- 
fended, and  ordered  an  inspection  of  the  ground  whereoa 
it  now  stands  to  be  made  by  some  engineers,  who  report- 
ed that  it  would  answer  equally  well  with  that  at  Inver« 
■ess*  Accordingly  government  purchased  the  ground^ 
«nd  a  large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  from  Mr 
Campbell  of  Calder.  The  work  commenced  in  the  year 
1147,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner.  The  e9» 
timate  given  in  was  L.  120,000;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  L.lGOyOOO.  It  is  a  most  regular  fortifi- 
cation, and  covers  ten  Scottish  acres.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  considerable  influence  on  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  country  around.  The  market,  however, 
which  it  has  opened  for  several  productions  of  the  coun- 
try  renders  it  an  object  of  some  consideration. 

Fort  Augustus,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Ness,  stands  on 
a  plain,  having  the  river  Tarff  on  the  south-east,  and  the 
Oich  <m  the  west.  It  is  a  regular  fortification,  with  four 
bastions,  and  barracks  capable  of  accommodatibg  400  soU 
dtera,  with  proper  lodgings  for  the  officers.  It  is  a  very 
ncat-lodcing  place  ;  and  a  surrounding  plantation  gives  it 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  English  country-seat.  It 
is  garrisoned  by  invalids,  and  supplied  withprovistdus  from 
Inverness  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons.  Though  the  fortifi- 
cation is  in  good  repair,  it  is  by  no  means  a  place  of 
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tCrengtb^  being  commanded  by  the  surrounding  hills  aU     Hont. 
inoit  on  every  ^ide.     It  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  the 
year  11469  bat  was  deserted  by  them  afteir  demolishing 
nvhat  they  coald. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Linnhe  Loch,  where  itFortWU* 
turns  QorthwHrd  to  form  Lochiel,  stands  Fort  William. 
The  fort  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  two  bastions.  It 
has  fifteen  twelve^pounders,  some  mortars,  and  a  consider- 
able anquoury.  It  was  built  during  the  usurpation,  of 
Cromwelli  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  General  Monk, 
and  occupied  much  more  ground  at  that  time  than  it  does 
fit  present,  containing  no  fewer  than  2000  effective  troops, 
flolooel  Bryan  was  the  first  governor,  and  the  fort  wa$ 
Xhen  4istinguished  by  the  name  of  the  "  Garrison  of  In« 
verlochy.'^  Jn  the  time  of  King  William  it  was  rebuilt 
on  a  less  sca}e,  with  stone  and  lime  instead  of  earth.  In 
|he  y^ar  174d  it  stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  which  coot-* 
inenced  on  the  94th  February^  and  wa9  raised  on  the  dd 
pf  April  following,  with  the  loss  to  the  garrison  of  only 
six  qten  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.  It  is,  however, 
\fj  no  means  a  place  of  strength,  and  for  several  years  past 
)i^  been  garrisqned  only  by  a  few  invalids.  Some  time 
f^,  fibont  a  fourth  part  of  the  wall  was  undermined  and 
swept  away  by  the  rjyer  Ij^evis,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
ever  since  been  going  to  ruin,  apd  there  seems  little  pro- 
bability of  its.  being  repaired.  The  history  of  the  origin 
Dal  construction  of  this  fort  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
Paring  the  usurpatiqn  of  Cromwell  many  of  the  Highland 
phiefs  continued  faithfully  attached  to  the  roy^l  cause. 
These,  however,  one  after  another,  made  their  peace  with 
GeneTfd  Monk,  excepting  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
iViiom  no  entreaties  cquld  induce  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
pf  his  king.  Mpnk  left  no  pietbod  nnatten^p^d  to  bribe 
him  into  suhiffission,  and  hel0  put  proposal^  so  very  flat- 
Hf^fp  that  hr  was  importuned  by  many  of  his  friends  to 
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•ceept  of  them,  but  he  despised  them  tU,  and  «oonied  to 
submit*     Monk  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual,  resd^ 
ved  to  plant  this  garrison,  in  order  to  keep  the  chief  and 
Btttleof     his  dependants  in  awe.     Sir  Ewan  being  informed  of  this 
ron»^^  design,  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  attaok  the  enemy 
the  £tig«    pn  their  march  from  Inverness,  as  he  imagined  thej  would 
pome  from  thence  to  erect  the  fort  -^  but  thej  arrived  md- 
denlj  bj  sea,  and  disconcerted  all  his  measures*     Thej 
brought  with  them  such  plentj  of  materials,  and  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  so  much  wood,  that  within  one  day  afier 
their  landing,  the  fort  was  erected,  and  the  troops  secured 
from  danger.     The  laird  of  Lochiel  saw  all  their  motions 
from  a  neighbouring  eminence  ;  and  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  attack  them  with  any  probability  of  success^  re^ 
tired  to  a  wood  on  the  north  side  of  Lochiel,  ealled  A- 
^hadallen,  from  whence  he  had  a  good  view  of  his  enemy 
at  Inverlochy.  He  dismissed  his  followers  to  remove  their 
cattle  farther  froni  the  enemy,  and  to  furnish  themselves 
with  provisions,  excepting  thirty-eight  chosen  men,  whom 
he  kept  as  a  guard.     He  had  also  spies  about  the  garri- 
son, who  informed  him  of  all  their  transactions.    -Five 
days  after  their  arrival  at  Inverlochy,  the  governor  dis- 
patched three  hundred  of  his  men  in  two  vessels,  which 
were  to  sail  northward,  and  anchor  on  each  side  of  the 
ahore  near  Achadallen.  Lochiel  being  informed  that  their 
design  was  to  cut  down  his  wood  and  carry  away  his  cat- 
tle, was  determined  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  every  tree 
and  bullock's  hide.  Favoured  by  the  woods,  he  came  pretty 
close  to  the  shore,  where  he  saw  their  motions  so  distincdy 
that  he  counted  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  ship,  and  found 
that  the  armed  men  exceeded  one  hundred  and  forty,  be- 
sides a  number  of  workmen,  with  axes  and  other  instru- 
ments.   Having  fully  satisfied  himself  in  this  respect,  he 
returned  to  his  friends,  and  called  a  council  of  war.   The 
younger  part  of  thcin  were  eager  for  an  attadL^  bat  the 
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•Ider  and  more  experienced  remonstrated  against  it,  as  a  Forts, 
very  rash  and  hazardous  enterprise.  Locbiel  then  asked 
two  of  the  party,  who  had  served  him  in  several  sharp  ac- 
tions, if  ever  they  saw  him  engage  on  terms  so  disad- 
vantageous ?  They  declared  they  never  did.  Animated 
by  the  ardour  of  youth,  for  he  was  then  very  young,  he 
insisted,  in  a  short  but  spirited  speech,  that  if  they  had 
any  regard  for  their  king,  their  chief,  or  their  own  ho« 
nour,  they  would  attack  the  English  ;  *^  for,"  says  he, 
**  if  every  one  kills  his  man,  which  I  hope  you  wiU,  I 
will  answer  for  the  rest."  Upon  this  they  cheerfully  con« 
aented ;  but  requested  that  he  and  his  younger  brother  Al- 
lan would  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  danger.  JLochiel 
eould  not  hear,  with  any  patience,  this  proposal  with  re- 
gard to  himself,  but  commanded  his  brother,  who  was 
equally  anxious  to  share  the  danger,  to  be  bound  to  a  tree, 
leaving  a  little  boy  to  attend  him  ;  but  he  soon  prevailed 
en  the  boy,  by  threats  and  entreaties,  to  disengage  him, 
and  ran  to  the  conflict.  The  Camerons,  being  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  in  nnmber,  armed  partly  with  muskets 
and  partly  with  bows,  kept  their  pieces  and  arrows  till 
their  very  muzzles  and  points  touched  the  breasts  of  their 
enemies*'  The  very  first  fire  killed  about  thirty.  They 
immediately  took  their  broad  swords,  and  laid  about  with 
incredible  fury*  The  English  defended  themselves  with 
their  muskets  and  bayonets  with  great  bravery,  but  to 
little  purpose.  The  combat  was  long  and  ob^inate.  At 
last  the  English  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards  the 
ship,  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  fighting  with 
astonishing  resolution.  Lochiel,  to  prevent  their  flighty 
ordered  two  or  three  of  his  men  to  run  before,  and  from 
behincla  bush,  to  make  a  noise  as  if  there  was  another 
party  of  Highlanders  stationed  to  intercept  their  retreat* 
This  took  so  effectually  that  they  stopt,  and  animated  by 
^age,  madness^  and  despair,  renewed  the  fight  with  gi^eat^ 
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Fortti  er  fiuy  t&an  ever,  and  wasted  oothiog  bat  proper  arms 
to  make  Lobhiel  repetit  of  this  stratagem.  Tfaej  were  at 
last,  however,  forced  to  give  waj,  and  betake  themselyes 
to  their  heels.  The  Camerons  pursued  them  ^hin-deep 
into  the  sea.  Of  the  English  one  hundred  and  thirtj-eight 
were  fomid  dead,  while  Lochiel  only  lost  five  men.  In 
this  engagement  Locheil  himself  had  several  wonderfal  e* 
scapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  bravest  of  the  officers  retired  behind  a  bosh, -where 
he  observed  Locheil  pursuing  alone,  and  darting  upon 
him,  thought  himself  secure  of  his  prej.  Thej  met  wid) 
equal  fiirj  ;  the  combat  was  long  doubtful.  The  Eng- 
lish officer  had  by  far  the  advantage  in  strength  and  size, 
but  Lochiel  exceeded  him  in  nimbleness  and  activity,  and 
forced  the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  upon  which  his  antago- 
nist flew  upon  him  like  a  tiger  ;  they  closed  and  wrestkjt 
till  both  fell  on  the  ground  in  each  other's  arms.  The 
English  officer  got  above  Lochiel,  and  pressed  him  hard ; 
'but  stretching  forth  his  neck,  and  attempting  to  disengage 
himself,  Locheil,  who  by  this  time  had  his  hands  at  li- 
berty, wvth  his  left  hand  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
jumping  at  his  extended  throat,  bit  it  with  his  teeth  quite 
through,  bringing  away  his  mouthful,  which  he  after- 
wards said  was  the  sweetest  bit  heever  had  in  his  life.  Im- 
mediately after  this  encounter,  when  continuing  the  pur- 
suit, he  found  hi&  men  cfiin-deep  in  the  sea.  He  quickly 
followed  them,  and  observing  a  man^on  the  deck  aiming 
his  piece  at  him,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  escaped  so 
narrowly,  that  the  hair  on  the  back- part  of  his  head  waa 
eut,  and  a  little  of  the  skin  taken  off.  Soon  afterwards, 
a  similar  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  him,  when  his  foster* 
brother  threw  himself  before  him,  and  received  the  shot 
in  his  breast,  preferring  the  life  of  his  chief  to  his  ows« 
It  this  way  did  the  bold  and  resolute  chief  harass  the  ne# 
garrisoa  in  his  neighbourhood,  making  them^^ftenpaydear 
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fbr  their  depredatioas ;  till  at  last,  finding  hts  country  im^  Vinagef'^ 
poverished^and  his  people  almost  ruined,  he  listened  to  the 
fepeate4  solicitations  whiph  we|:e  made  to  him,  and  snbr 
mitted  on  terms  of  his  own  dictating.  Monk  immedittely 
^rote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  was  date^  at  Dal« 
Iceitfa  the  !^th  of  June  |055. 

The  village  of  Marybnrgh  or  Gordon$burgh  is  sita-MirT* 
Uted  upon  the  sea*shore,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lochiel^^*'^ 
within  a  few  jards  to  the  south.west  of  Fort  Williim, 
There  was  a  yiUftge  here  before  the  fort  wais  built.  It 
^ifas  leaned  Auehintore-beg.  It  stood  on  the  spot  where 
^he  esplanade  i;^  now  placed.  After  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  tp  the  British  throne,  it  received  the  name 
p(  M aryburgh,  in  honour  pf  his  queen .  Qf  late  it  is  fire* 
ijuendy  called  Gordonsburgh,  from  the  family  to  which 
It  belongs,  (t  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  containing  some 
few  tolerable  houses,  but  the  greater  number  seem  very 
poor  fa^tatioos.  The  number  of  inhabiti^tf  is  about  five 
basdred,  most  of  whom  have  scarcely  any  employneiit 
except  the  herring  fishery,  which  is  here  of  no  great  im« 
portance.  This  place,  however,  is  now  a  great  market  for 
wool.  Many  of  the  English  manufacturers  send  a|;efit8 
pr  their  junior  partners  hither  to  purchase  this  commodity, 
which  they  send  immediately  by  sea  to  Liverpool  and  o» 
(her  ports.  The  communication  from  thence  to  the  sea 
\ij  lioch  Linnhe  is  very  good.  Ships  of  any  sise  coa 
COBM  up  to  Fort  William.  Here  is  likewise  plenty  of 
peat  for  fuel ;  and  coals  might  be  imported  sufiicientlj 
cheap.  Ftsl)  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful,  particularilj 
herrings,  haddocks,  whitings,  salmon,  &c. 

The  village  of  Grantoun  stands  on  the  banks  of  tbeoooMs. 
£pey,  in  the  parish  of  Cromdale^  in  Ae  south-eastern 
qaarter  of  tlie  county,  where  a  part  of  Invemess^shire  is 
tneerposed,  «s  already  mendosed,  between  the  counties  of 
Moray  and  Banff.    It  deyerVes  notice  chiely  ss  an  ezamr 
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■      ^*'  pie  of  public  spirit,  on  the  part  of  a  great  Highland  fimu. 
Ij,  in  endeavouring,  bj  the  establishment  of  a  viUage,  to 
afford  a  permanent  settlement  to  their  ancient  dependants, 
without  driving  them  from  the  eountrj,  after  it  has  beea 
found  beneficial  to  enlarge  the  farms  as  much  as  posaible. 
About  thirty  years  ago  thespot  where  thisvillagestandswaa 
a  barren  heath,  accounted  altogether  unimprovable  $  it  now 
contains  nearly  six  hundred  inhabitants,  including  all  sorts 
of  tradesmen,  such  as  shoemakers,  weavers  of  wool,  lineup 
and  stockings,  blacksmiths,  wrights,  masons,  shopkeep- 
ers, brewers,  and  bakers.  The  village  stands  on  the  great 
rotd  along  the  Spey,  and  a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  ri« 
ver  at  no  g^eat  distance  from  the  town.    The  village  is 
neatly  built,  and  contains  an  el^^ant  town-house  and  a  pri^ 
son.  Sir  James  Grant,  the  superior,  and  head  of  the  great 
dan  of  that  name,  upon  whose  property  it  has  been  rear* 
ed,  has  been  anxious  to  introduce  several  manufactures  in« 
to  it,  which  promise  to  prove  successful.    An  extensive 
manufiEictory  for  carding  and  spinning  wo<d,  and  making 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  has  recently  been  established. 
Sir  James  Grant  has  established  a  school,  in  which,  besidies 
the  English  language,  Latin  and  French  are  taught.    The 
teacher  enjoys  what  is  accounted  a  liberal  salary,  indcr 
pendent  of  the  fees  from  his  scholars.    The  salary  con* 
ftists  of  L.10,  being  mortified  money  allotted  by  the  pres* 
bytery  of  the  bounds  for  this  object  ;  LtlO  given  by  the 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  L.1Q 
annually  given  by  Sir  James  Grant  himself.    As  we  for^ 
merly  noticed,  it  is  by  means  of  the  intelligence  derived 
from  cheap  education,  that  Scotland,  during  these  last  thirty 
years,  has  been  able  to  make  such  rapid  pro^ss  in.agri* 
culture,  and' in  all  the  useful  arts,  and  that  the  natives  of 
the  country  have  at  all  times  been  enabled  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  public  service  of  the  state,  or  to  become 
the  most  active  instruments  in  the  gieat  ^es^  imd  in  4U 
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die  distant  colonies  of  the  empire,  in  augmenting  the  com*  ^]|2?^J^ 
inerce  and  riches  of  the  nation. 

This  county  contains  considerable  remains  of  antiquit  j. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Highland  an- 
tiquities, so  far  as  regards  buildings,  are  less  connect- 
ed with  general  history,  and  therefore  less  instructive,  than 
aimilar  objects  in  the  low  country.  The  great  theatre 
of  the  contest  for  national  independence  always  lay  in 
the  south  ;  and  as  the  country  was  there  less  rugged,  it 
was  more  necsssary  for  the  chiefs  to  fortify  themselves 
within  strong  castles,  and  all  the  inferior  gentry  had  strong 
towers*  In  the  Highlands,  the  terrific  rudeness  of  the 
country,  intersected  by  mountains,  lakes,  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  forests,  conferred  upon  every  chief  a  considerable 
degree  of  safety,  independent  of  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  Iii 
the  low  country,  also,  were  the  mOst  numerous  ecclesias* 
tical  establishments ;  a  circumstance  which  naturally  a** 
rose  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the  territory. 

There  are  two  rocks  of  the  same  name,  one  at  each  ex«  Craig  Ebi 
tremity  of  the  country  csdled  Strathspey,  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  each  other*  Each  of  these  rocks  is 
called  Craig  Elacbie^^  **  Rock  of  Alarm."  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  the  signal  was  given  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  for  all  fit  to  bear  arms  to  appear  at  an  appointed 
place.  Hence  the  Grants  motto,  ^  Stand  fast,"  Craig 
£lacbie. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmanavaig  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  In*  intetkchf 
verlochy.  There  was  at  one  time  a  thriving  borough  of  the  ^^"'^ 
same  name  adjacent  to  this  building,  which  some  of  the  old 
Scottish  historians  call  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land; but  of  this  borough  there  are  now  no  other  vesti« 
ges  than  som*  pavement  in  different  places,  which  we^ 
probably 'the  streets  of  it.    The  castle  has  survived  the 
borough,  «tnd  now  stands  alone  in  ancient  iDagnificence;^  . 
haying  seen  the  river  Lochie,  that  formerly  filled  ita. 
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^^^WP't'g*^  ditches,  run  in  another  course,  and  outlived  all  history 
and  all  tradition  of  its  own  builder  and  age.    It  is  a  qua- 
drangular building,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  mea* 
auring  tfaiftj  yards  every  way  within  the  walls.  The  tow^ 
fers  and  ramparts  are  solidly  b)^t  of  stoiie  and  lime,  nin^ 
/eet  thick  i^t  the  bottom,  and  drawing  in  to  the  thiclMiess  of 
eight  feet  above*  As  to  the  height  of  the  towers,  they  are 
not  so  entire  as  to  show  what  it  was ;  nor  were  they  al} 
equally  high,  ^$  it  is  probable  they  were  all  on  a  level,  at 
top,  and  standing  upon  uneven  ground.  The  western  tow- 
er, which  stood  on  the  lowest  foundatiqfki,  is  the  highest  of 
^hem  all,  and  the  largest  evpry  way.    It  does  x|ot  seem  to 
liave  bee4  less  than  fifty  fi&et  when  it  was  all  entire ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  towers  may  probably  have  been  aboqt  forty 
feet  in  height.  The  rappart  between  them  seems  to  havo 
]>een  uncovered ,  but  all  the  towers  were  probably  roofed, 
))y  placing  $ome  coyer  above  a  Joistiog  of  beams  of  wood, 
for  which  there  are  still  remaining  soipe  square  opcninga 
|n  the  walls  at  the  top,  as  well  as  below  that  fpr  the  floors 
pf  the  first  and  second  stories.    Ten  or  twelve  yards  wit(^« 
l^ut  the  walls,  the  ditch  begins  which  surrounded  the  castlp, 
It  is  from  thirty  tp  forty  feet  broad,  ^nd  was  filled  with 
water  from  the  rivei:«    The  whole  building,  including  the 
towers,  coyers  about  1600  yards,  and  yrithin  the  outside 
.of  the  ditch  are  7000  square  yards,  whi^  is  nearly  au 
acre  and  a  half  of  English  measure,     ^t  the  great  gSLtt^ 
between  the  9outh  an4  east  towers,  there  are  spme  remains 
pf  a  building  for  the  drawbridge.    The  gate  is  nine  feel 
wide,  and  arched  to  the  same  height|  with  abutments  of 
fourteen  feet  at  each  side  to  strengdien  it  withii^.     There 
was  also  another  gate  directly  opposite  to  this  one,  of 
9^arIy  the  same  size,  which  probably  might  anst^er  as  a 
wat^-gate,  mi  lead  i^to  th^  river.  Be^des  the^  two  prin- 
^pal  cutrias^  Ibre^  ^f  t)ie  tow^rp  were  provided  with  sally 
ifprtift  <m  fFMi  «wh  tPwcTi  w^n  cqptuytip  aiid  dose  tf^ 


the  afrow-holcs^  which  also  flanked  tad  defended  t^em.  Antiquities 
To  the  lowest  storj  of  each  tower  there  is  a  door  leading 
i^  from  the  inner  area  of  the  castle,  and  a  windiqg  stair 
up  to  the  seoond  Morj  through  the  heart  of  the  wall. 
From  the  second  aXoty  there  is  also  a  door  on  each  side  o£ 
cverj  tower,  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  a  cur^ 
tain-i^wall  between  the  towers.    This  wail  had  a  parapet 
\}{  stone,  two  feet  thick,  inside  and  outside,  between  which 
the  troops  might  stand  in  securitj,  and  defend  themselves 
with  missile  weapons  from  the  top  of  it«    The  whole  was 
evidently  defended  bj  arrows.  Everj  tower  is  built  with 
loop-holes  on  each  side  of  it,  so  contrived  as  to  flank  Xbt 
whole  curtain  of  the  rampart  as  far  as  the  next  tower* 
These  arrow-holes,  or  perpendicular  slits  in  the  walls,  are 
well  contrived  to  allow  the  archers  a  free  aim,  and  defend 
Aem,  at  the  same  time,  from  any  weapons  from  without* 
The  western  tower,  which  is  always  called  the  Cummingi 
T^wer,  is  forty- two  feet  diameter  over  walls,  and  twenty* 
four  feet  within  them.    In  the  lower  stoiy  of  it  we  find 
three  arrow-holes  ;  in  the  second  story  four  ;  and  in  the 
third  story  eight  or  nine  i  all  of  them  heed  with  frec^ 
atone,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  on  the  outside,  and  ei^ 
tending  to  the  breadth  of  seven  feet  within,  and  six  feet 
high..    There  is  a  chimney  in  the  middle  story  of  each 
tower,  large,  and  running  through  the  wall  obliquely  9 
and  also  a  winding  opening  to  the  inner  court  of  the  buikU 
ing,  and  a  door  on  each  side  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  walls,  by  means  of  which  all  the  towers  and 
ramparts  could  easily  communicate  with  one  another. 
The  middle  story  of  each  tower  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lotted for  the  principal  peofde  to  occupy,  as  it  was  fur* 
nished  with  a  spacious  window  and  a  chimney ;  but  the 
lower  stories  had  no  light  except  what  came  in  by  the  ar« 
row-hdefl^  unlets  the  door  was  open  which  led  into  the 
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Aatiquitio.  inner  court.  The  whole  building,  nunptrts  and  towers, 
would  require  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  men  to 
defend  it,  besides  reserves }  but  the  number  of  troops 
that  might  od^upj  it  cannot  be  exactly  known,  as  the  cur* 
tains  of  the  ramparts,  outside  and  inside,  are  perforated  in 
manj  places,  probablj  for  beams  of  wood,  to  form  a 
shade  under  which  men  or  cattle  might  lodge  in  safety; 
From  the  name  of  the  Western  Tower,  it  is  probable  that 
the  castle  was  occupied  by  the  Cummings  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  when  they  were  most  power* 
ful ;  and  previous  to  that  period  by  the  thanes  of  Locha* 
ber  ;  among  others,  by  the  noted  Bancho,  predecessor  of 
the  race  of  Stuart.  There  is  a  a  tradition  that  this  castle 
was  once  a  royal  residence ;  and  that  the  famous  league 
betwixt  4]haries  the  Great  of  France  and  Achaius  King 
of  Scots,  had  been  signed  there,  on  the  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarch,  about  the  last  years  of  the  eighth  century. 
])g„jl^^  Dundhairdghall  stands  upon  the  very  summit  of  a  green 
^HIC***  hill,  about  400  yards  perpendicular  in  height.  The  traces 
of  the  building  are  still  visible ;  and  the  part  now  remaining 
runs  round  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  (the  compass  of  which 
is  150  yards),  not  in  any  regular  form,  but  following  ex* 
actly  the  verge  of  the  steep,  so  as  to  command  the  great* 
est  strength  possible.  The  figure  is  nearly  oval.  By  its 
situation  upon  this  elevated  spot,  it  commands  part  of  Mar- 
more,  and  the  whole  of  Glen  Nevis,  and  must  have  been 
originally  intended  for  a  place  of  defence.  This  opinion 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  size  of  the  work,  and  by 
its  being  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of  Inverlochy.  Dundhaird- 
ghall appears  to  have  been  a  fort  of  great  antiqiuty,  and 
•not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Inverlochy  Castle.  Indeed, 
of  the  two  it  seems  the  more  ancient.  It  is  thought  to 
have  served  as  an  outwork  for  strengthening  that  place 
when  it  was  a  royal  residence.    The  part  of  the  hall  that 
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Temains  is  no  more  than  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  andAmiqakks. 
is  vitrified  all  round* 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Lochie^  on  the  north  side^ 
about  four  miles  above  Fort  William^  there  are  the  re« 
mains  of  an  ancient  castle,  concerning  which  the  Manu- 
script History  of  the  House  of  Lochiel  says,  *^  that  it 
was  built  by  the  chief  of  that  family  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary."  The  probability  is,  however,  that  it  is  of  a  much* 
more  ancient  date ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is, 
that  it  was  built  at  the  same  time  with  th^  Castle  of  In- 
verness. An  additional  probability  of  its  being  built  long 
before  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  is,  that  Bancho 
Thane  of  Lochaber  (the  ancestor  of  the  royal  house  of 
StuarQ  h^d  his  castle,  as  already  noticed, in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  a  little  below  the  site  of  Fore  Castle  there  is  a^ 
most  beautiful  walk,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  that 
still  retains  his  name.  Along  this  sweet  walk,  on  the  one 
hand,  flows  the  Lochie  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  delightful 
bsmk,  which  is  at  present  planted  with  fir,  and  which  was 
then  undoubtedly  covered  with  stately  wood.  There  is  still 
remaining  of  this  building  a  wall  of  forty  or  fifty  feet^ 
and  a  vault  almost  entire,  which  could  be  converted  into 
an  excellent  cellar.  Of  old,  when  fire-arms  were  un- 
known, it  certainly  was  a  very  strong  place.  It  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  river  forces  its  passage  through  rocks,  and  has  been 
secured  on  the  land-side  by  a  ditch  and  draw^bridge.  The 
traces  of  the  ditch  are  still  visible. 

The  Castle  of  Urquhart,  now  fallen  into  decay,  stands  Hrqol'vt 
on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ness, 
in  a  pleasant  and  romantic  situation,  commanding  a  most 
agreeable  view  of  Loch  Ness,  almost  from  the  one  end  of 
it,  at  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  other  at  Bona ;  and  also  of  the 
lands,  woods,  and  hills  surrounding  the  loch  on  the 
south-east  and  north*    The  loch  washes  the  east  wall  of 


it  $  ftod  the  other  three  sides  were  fortified  with  a  strong 
rampart,  a  ditch^  and  drawbridge.  Within  the  wsUs  were 
buildings  and  accdmmodatioo  for  500  or  600  men.  This 
cattle  was  a  rojal  fort,  and  was  granted  hy  King  James 
the  Fourth,  in  1509,  with  the  estate  and  lordship  of  Ur- 
qtthart^  to  the  Ikird  of  Gran^  in  whose  family  thej  stiQ 
cooctAtte.  For  some  time  before  &is  grant  was  made,  the 
lairds  of  Grant  possessed  the  castle  and  lands  of  Uninhart 
as  the  king*s  chaniberlaias.  Abercromby  the  historian 
says,  that  King  Edward  the  First  of  England  redtfeed  thfs 
fort  in  1903,  and  baselj  pot  to  the  sword  Alexander  fioisf 
the  govanor,and  his  garrison,  who  had  bravely  defepded 
it.  In  1934,  the  same  author  says,  that  Robert  Lauder,' 
governor  of  this  fort,  maintained  it  against  the  English,' 
then  in  the  cause  of  Edward  Baliol. 
jMnSdl  In  diffeitat  paru  of  the  county  are  to  be  seen  resaa^ 
^""^^  of  Sruidtcil  temples.  At  Gotymooy,-  in  the  aorthem 
part  of  luTemessoshire,  is  one  in  which  the  middle  of  the 
circle  is  occupied  by  a  cairn  of  loose  stones,*  oo  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  one  very  large  stone.  In  thJe  soutbem 
parts  of  the  county,  also,  such  temples  are  found.  Some- 
times each  great  Standing  stone  is  aopporled  by  two  other 
large  stones  buried  under  ground ;  so  that,  where  there  is 
a  single  circle  above,  there  is  a  double  one  under  ground; 
but  this  only  occurs  where  such  works  have  been  placed 
upon  a  soft  soil. 
Frionr  «f  In  the  parish  of  Kilmorack  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
priory  of  Beauly.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1230  by 
James  Bisset  of  Loval.  The  charter  granted  by  him  is 
confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Third,  at  Roao^  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  pontificate. 
Watch-  The  remains  of  old  watth-tow^s,  or  very  small  foT'*^ 

^^^"^^'^      tresses,  are  to  be  seen  <m  the  summits  of  many  of  the 
mountains.    The  inhabitants  of  these,  on  occasioes  of 
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■  tlarm,  anciently  kindled  fires  to  give  notice  of  danger  to  Antiquitk^ 
the  neighbourhood ;  bat  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  places  of  permanent  residence  bj  any  of  the  chiefs, 
no  history  exists  concerning  them.  In  the  parish  of  Lag- 
gan,  from  which  the  Spey  descends  eastward  to  the  Grer* 
man  Ocean  at  the  Moray  Frith,  the  Spean  descends  to  the 

.  Atlantic  by  Fort  William ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
iwhich  the  waters  of  Loch  Erich  fall  southward  into  the  Tay, 
is  a  rock,  which  is  upwards  of  100  yards  perpendicular  Lofty  f«w 

^height.  It  is  of  such  difficult  access,  that  it  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  becoming  a  residence  only  for  the 

.  towering  eagle ;  yet.on  the  very  summit  are.  a  considerable 
remains  of  a  fortification.  The  wall  is  built  of  great 
broad,  stones  without  mortar,  and  is  upwards  of  fifteen  feet 
in  thickness.  The  area  is  about  500  feet  in  length  and 
250  in  breadths  At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Laggan  stand 
the  remains  of  an  old  church,  dedicated  to  St  Kenneth, 
surrounded  by  a  burying  ground,  which  is  still  used.  la 
the  middle  ot  Coil  More,  the  great  wood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  lochy  is  a  place  called  Aut  Merigie,  or  **  the 
height  on  which  a  standard  was  wont  to  be  erected.'' 

.  Here  is  a  place  held  sacred  by  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  seven  kings  of  the  an- 
cient Caledonians.  It  should  appear,  from  popular  tradi- 
tion,  that  these  kings,  or  eminent  warriors,  lived  about  the 

-  period  when  the  Scots  were  driven  by  the  Picts  beyond 
the  Tay,  and  had  their  seat  of  government  at  Dunkeld. 
It  likewise  appeals  that  of  old  this  was  a  famous  place  for 
hunting ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  abound  in  deer  and  roes» 
till  very  lately,  that  the  introduction  of  sheep,  with  whidi 
these  animals  never  mingle,  has  driven  them  away*  It  is 
said  that  the  kings  came  always  with  their  xetinue  and 
bounds  to  hunt  for  the  most  part  of  the  summer  on  the 
banks  of  this  loch  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
Vol.  V.  X 
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Chattao. 


Aiiti^«ittts.niddle  of  the  loch  are  two  islands,  one  of  them  much  les'k 
Chan  the  other.  On  the  larger  are  the  side-walls,  still  re* 
naining,  of  a  Yerj  ancient  building,  made  of  common 
round  stones,  but  cemented  with  mortar.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  place  where  the  kings  retired  from  hunting,  and 
feasted  on  their  game.  In  the  neighbouring  island,  whidi 
is  called  EUan-u^-Com,  or  the  **  Island  of  Dogs,**  and  said 
to  be  the  place  where  their  hounds  were  confined,  is  also 
a  wall  of  a  similar  building. 

In  times  of  feudal  anarchj  in  the  Highlands,  in  which 
tvpty  glen  was  a  moaarchjr  liable  to  be  invaded  and  con« 
^uered,  according  to  the  laudable  usage  among  indepen- 
dent states  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  necessarilj  hap- 
pened that  important  revolutions  often  occurred.  A  chief, 
possessed  of  superior  military  talents,  was  sometimes  able 
to  conquer  several  of  his  neighbours,  and  therebj  to  dis* 
turb  the  balance  of  power.  He  often  endeavoured  to  confirm 
his  right  by  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  Scottish  mooarchs, 
which  seems  to  have  been  easily  obtained.  If  his  imme- 
diate successor  was  also  a  renowned  warrior,  the  family 
became  established,  and  was  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
neighbour,  against  which  the  weaker  clans  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assobiate,  to  secure  their  independence.  It  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Inverness-shire,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Moray  and  Banff,  an  association,  consist- 
ing of  no  less  than  sixteen  tribes  of  difierent  names,  ex- 
isted for  ages.  They  called  themselves  the  Clan  Chattam. 
The  Uirds  of  M'Intosh  in  succession  were  long  heredi- 
tary captains  or  chiefs  of  the  Clan  Chattaa.  They  had 
iheir  residence  in  the  parish  and  lake  of  Moy.  The  an- 
cient name  of  Moy  is  Strn'-SMch-na'-Gal^  i.  e.  **  the  Thresh- 
old of  the  Gaels  or  Highlanders  ;**  being  the  pass  by  which 
the  Highlanders  entered  to  the  low  country.  It  is  so  narrow 
betwesn  high  mountains,  that  a  few  men  could  de&nd  it 
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victor  in  these  timesy  as  he  could  make  inroads  into  the 
low  country,  and  easily  prevent  any  pursuit  beyond  that 
pass.     He  could  likewise  hinder  any  of  the  neighbouring 
clans  from  passing  this  place  without  his  cons«int«  $o  sen* 
»Ue  were  they  of  their  dependence  on  him  npon  this  ac« 
county  that  they  agreed  to  pay  him  a  certain  tax  as  ofica  , 
as  he  gare  them  permisstoti  to  take  this  road  with  their 
booty ;  which  tax  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Stuic* 
cbriiubp  u  e.  **  the  steak  or  coUop  of  the  booty i**  expres* 
sive  of  the  quality  of  the   plunder,  which  was  cattle* 
Loch  Moy,  the  ancient  residence  of  M'Intosh,  is  a  small i^och  Uof^ 
lake,  whose  banks  are  beautifully  wooded^     Its  length  is^^^^f 
nearly  two  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  three  quarters  o£M*inuHiL 
a  mile.     Near  the  middle  is  an  island,  containing  about 
two  acres  of  ground^  on  the  south  end  of  which  are  thd 
remains  of  a  place  of  strength. .   It  appears,  from  an  in* 
aeription  over  the  gate,  to  have  been  built  in  the  year 
1(165  by  Lachlan  the  twentieth  laird  of  Mcintosh.     Ad« 
joining  this  house  was  a  garden,  which  still  contain^  some 
fruit  trees.     Frodn  the  ruins  yet  remaining,  it  would  ap^ 
pear  that  there  have  been  formerly  very  eltensive  buildings 
on  this  island.  The  remains  of  a  strqet  running  the  whole/ 
length  of  the  island^  with  the  foundation  of  houses  on  each 
side,  are  still  very  visible  9  and  in  the  year  1760  two  o*. 
vens  were  discovered^  each  capable  of  containing  fooT^ 
bushels  of  meal  made  into  bread.   In  1422  this  place  con« 
tained  a  garrison  of  400  men^     At  the  distance^  of  abooi 
200  yards  from  this  is  an  artificial  island,  which  has  beea 
formed  by  heaping  a  parcel  of  large  round  stones  upon 
each  other.    This  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinemetit  for 
malefactors  before  the  abolition  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  chiefs.     It  is  so  very  little  raised,  that  when  the  lake 
was  low  the  criminal  could  just  stand  with  dry  fret }  bat 
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Antiyiiic^  after  rains  the  water  rose  to  his  middle.    This  place  i§- 
still  called  EUan'-ma^glach^  or  the  **  Stonj  Islaod** 

The  present  laird  of  M'Intosh  has  a  good  honse,  ple»» 
santlj  silttaledy  at  the  head  of  the  hkc.  This  estate  came 
inta  the  possession  of  WiUiamy  the  seventh  laifd  of  M'ln^ 
tosh,  in  the  year  I3r36r  being  coiMrejcd  ta  him  bj  David 
bishop  of  Moraj.  The  Glair  Chattan»  as  akeadj  noticed^ 
was  a  vevj  ancient  and  powerful  elan,  consisting  originally 
of  sixteen  tribes^^  each  having  their  own  chieftun^  but  att 
▼olnntarilj  united  under  the  government  of  ooe  .leader,  of 
whom  the  present  laird  of  Mcintosh  is  the  representative*- 
Here  is  preserved  the  sword  of  King  James  the  Fifths  gi« 
ven  by  that  monarch  to  the  captain  of  Claa  Chattai^  with 
the  privilege  of  bearing  the  king^'s  sword«  Oa  the  blade 
is  the  word  **  Jesus.**  It  was  consecrated  and  s/snt  to 
James  by  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth«r  As  an  example  of  the  aa« 
oient  causes  of  warfare  m  the  Highlands,  we  may  take  no« 
tice  of  the  following  contest,  which  occurred- in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Locb  Moy,  and  which  is  thus  related  in  the 
Hi!>tory  of  the  Feuds  and  Conflicts  of  the  Clans :  **  About 
the  year  of  God  1 34 1  >.  John  Munro,  tutor  of  Foulis,  traveU 
ling  homewards,^t>n  his  journey  from  die  south  of  Seotland 
towards  Ross,  did  repose  himself  by  the  way  ia  Strath- 
ardle,  betwixt  St  Johnstoun  and  Athole,  where  he  fell  at 
variance  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  abused 
him,  which  he  determined  torevenge  afterward.  Being  come 
to  Ross,  he  gathered  together  his  whole  kinsmen,  neigh** 
hours,  and  followers,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he'  had 
been  used,  and  craves  their  aid  to  revenge  himself,  where-' 
unto  they  yield.  Thereupon  he  singled  out  350  of  the 
strongest  and  ablest  men  amongst  them,  and  so  went  to 
Strathardle,  which  he  wasted  and  spoiled,  killed  some  of 
the  people,  and  carried  away  their  cattle.  In  his  retunt 
home  (as  he  was  passmg  by  the  Isle  of  Moy  with  his 
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prey\  M^Intosb,  chieftain  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  sent  to  AntlquUlei. 
faim  craving  a  part  of  the  tpoil^  challenging  the  same  as 
due  to  him  bjr  custom.  John  Monro  offered  to  M'Intosh 
a  reasonable  pprtion^  which  he  refused  to  accept,  and 
would  have  no  less  than  the  half  of  the  whole  spoil, 
swhereunto  John  would  not  yield  *  so  Mcintosh  convening 
his  forces  with  all  diligence,  he  followed  John  Monro 
and  overtook  him  at  Clagb-na-hercj,  beside  Kessack, 
within  one  mile  of  Inverness,  John  perceiving  them 
coming,  sent  fifty  of  his  men  to  Ferrendonnel  with  the 
spoil,  and  encouraged  the  rest  of  his  men  to  fight ;  so  there 
ensued  a  cruel  conflict,  when  M4ntosh  was  slain,  with 
most  part  of  his  company.  Divers  of  the  Monros  were 
slso  killed,  and  John  Monro  left  as  dead  on  the  field  f  but 
after  all  was  appeased,  he  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
people  thereabout,  who  carried  him  to  their  houses,  where 
he  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  was  afterwards  callqd 
yobtt  Baci'lamgif,  because  he  was  mutilate  of  an  hand.*' 

In  the  parish  of  Ardersier,  on  the  borders  of  Nairn,  is 
a  stone  six  feet  high  and  three  broad.  This  stone,  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  obtains  the  name  of  Chacb-no-cabbac  ic^\;tiu, 
in  the  English,  or  rathej  Scotch,  **  Cabbac  Stone."  Keb-^'^*- 
bac  or  cabbac  signifies  a  cheese.  The  report  of  tradi* 
tion  is,  that  it  was  erected  there  over  a  chieftain  who  fell 
in  a  battle  which  originated  about  a  cheese  in  the  town 
of  Inverness.  The  death  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  at  the  spot 
where  the  stone  is  erected,  put  an  end-to  the  battle.  This 
atory  is  told  by  the  oldest  people  in  the  country,  and  ob« 
tains  credit* 

In  the  parish  of  Petty  are  two  earthen  mounds ;  one  of  Circolar 
them  dose  by  the  churchyard,  and  the  other  about  200°'^"°^ 
yards  west  from  it.     They  are  evidently  artificial,  the 
outside  being  sod  or  turf,  indodog  sand  or  light  earth. 
They  appear  to  have  been  exactly  circular,  contracted  a 
tittle  as  they  ajH:end|L  and  ^uite  level  on  the  top.  Thecir^ 


^wiSqoJtiefc  cumfercnce  at  the  bottom  is  150  feet,  at  ttie  top  120, 

the  height  is  42*  The  tradition  concerning  them  is,  tl»t 
thej  were  places  for  administering  justice ;  so  their  name 
imports ;  for  thejr  are  *  called  Tom*inbf^it^  i.  e.  ^^  the 
Court-hill.''  In  the  same  parish  is  a  great  old  house, 
called  Castle  Stewart,  in  ruins.  It  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Moraj.  Around  it  is  a  great  garden  and  orchard  shel- 
tered by  forest  trees.  The  orchard  contains  a  great  nnm* 
ber  of  large  old  trees,  bearing  the  species  of  small  cherry 
called  blade  and  red  geens.  These  geen  trees  were  sent 
hither  from  Kent,  about  a  century  ago,  by  Alexander  £cxl 
of  Moray.  0|l  the  Spey,  on  the  borders  of  Banffshire 
and  Morayshire,  is  the  valley  called  the  Haughsof  Crom* 
dale,  well  known  over  all  Scotland  by  means  of  a  song 
Written  in  consequence  of  a  battle,  in  1090,  between  the 
Itdherents  of  King  William  and  a  party  of  the  supporters 
of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

But  the  most  noted  spot  hi  this  county  is  that  on  its 
Ciillodcn  eastern  comer,  near  the  Moray  Frith,  called  CuUodea 
battle  Moor,  where  the  battle  was  fought  which  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion  in  1745.  This  rebellion  was  chiefly 
singular  on  account  of  the  confusion  smd  alarm  which 
it  occasioned  throughout  the  island,  when  compared  with 
the  strength  engaged  in  it.  The  great  chiefs  of  the 
Highlands  stood  almost  entirely  aloof,  such  as  Grant,  Gor« 
don,'M'Kenzie,  and  M'Bonald;  and  the  Campbells  and 
others  were  most  zealous  against  it :  only  a  few  gentle- 
men, th^  rental  of  whose  estates  amounted  to  no  more  than 
L.  1 2,000  per  atrnttm,  interfered.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  these  estates  now  produce  L.  60,000^  ^uniuiv. 
This  difference  is  not  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alteration 
«>f  the  value  of  money,  but  to  the  circumstttnce,  thai  the 
ferms  are  now  let  more  nearly  at  rack-rent  $  whereat,  in 
these  times,  every  chieftain,  depending  for  his  safety  upea 
tli^  strength  of  hif  daoj;  was  rather  a  ^tictl  head  or  prince^ 
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who  derived  a  revenne  or  land-tax  from  his  territorj,  than  a  ^p>^"**<^ 
proprietor,  who  endeavoured  to  obt^a  from  the  soil  what- 
eve|^  the  highest  bidder  would  give.  Charles  Stuart  bad  ar* 
rived  in  Scotland  in  very  desperate  circumstances,  and  Ca- 
meron of  Lqphiel,  his  most  strenuous  supporter,  had  anxi- 
ously in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  an  en- 
terprise which  must  end  in  the  ruin  df  all  his  adherents* 
After  the  British  government  had  drawn  supplied  of  troops 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  rebels,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  the  north, 
they  were  followed  by  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  this  quarter.  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  on  the  e- 
yening  before  the  engagement,  lodged  with  his  principal 
oflScers  in  CuUoden  House.  For  some  time  before,  dissen- 
sensions  had  broke  out  in  his  army,  private  quarrels  dis- 
tracted his  officers,  and  a  great  want  of  discipline  prevail- 
ed. The.  rebels  had  formed  a  project  to  surprise  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  fatigued  their  army  by  a  night- march 
through  bad  ways ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  found  they 
bad  arrived  too  lata  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  and, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  their  former  sta- 
tion. It  was  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  when  they 
got  back  to  CuUoden,  fatigued  and  famished.  The  men  had 
received  no  pay  for  a  month,  and  on  the  preceding  day  they 
had  only  one  biscuit  each  man.  The  night^march  back- 
wards and  forwards  had  made  matters  worse,  which  were 
bad  before.  Many  of  the  private  men  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  no  small  number  of  them  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Inverness  to  seek  provisions.  In  the  mean  time,  notice 
arrived  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  was  ap» 
l>roaching.  The  numbers  of  the  Highlanders,  by  their 
own  account,  were  stated  at  5000.  The  royal  army  a- 
mounted  to  8811.  The  rebels  drew  up  their  ariny  on 
CuUoden  Moor.    They  had  some  four-pounders,  with 
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'which|  from  behind  a  park  on  the  right,  thej  began  a* 
bout  two  o'clock  to  cannonade  the  Duke's  armj;  ha% 
their  artillery,  if  it  deserved  that  name,  was  so  very  in- 
significant  and  ill  served,  that  it  did  little  ezecutioo  $ 
while  the  fire  from  their  enemies  was  severely  felt,  and 
ooqpuioned  great  disorder  Impatient  oiF  this  fire,  their 
front  line  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  about  500  High* 
landers  charged  the  Duke's  right  wing  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity.   One  regiqaent  was  disordered  by  the  weight 

»  ♦ 

of  this  column  ;  but  two  battalions  advancing  firom  the 
second  line,  soon  stopped  their  career.  Finding  themselves 
thus  disappointed,  they  turned  their  whole  force  on  the 
left,  endeavouring  to  flank  the  front  line.  This  design 
was  also  defeated  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe's  regiment, 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  cannon  kept  playing  on  them 
with  cartridge-shot.  General  Hawley,  Assisted  by  some 
Highlanders,  had  opened  a  passage  through  the  pafk-walt 
on  the  right,  throXigh  which  the  horse  on  die  left  of  the 
royal  army  advanced  ;  while  the  horse  on  the  right,  turn- 
ing the  opposite  way,  dispersed  the  pretender's  corps  o£ 
reserve,  and  met  those  who  had  come  through  the  wall  in 
the  centre.  These  jointly  attacked  the  front  line  of  the 
rebels  in  the  rear,  which,  being  repulsed  in  front,  fell  tbtq 
great  confusion.  A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  ca- 
valry on  their  backs ;  notwithstanding  which,  some  partoE 
the  foot  still  preserved  their  ground ;  but  Kingston's  horse, 
from  the  reserve,  galloping  up  briskly  and  charging  them,' 
did  terrible  execution.  In  a  very  short  time  they  were 
totally  defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with  the  slain*  Of 
the  rebels  about  2500  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners,  while  the  royal  army  only  lost  about  200  men. 
During  the  engagement,  the  French  piquets,  who  were 
stationed  on  the  right,  did  not  fire  a  single  shot,  but  stood 
perfectly  inactive,  and  afterwards  surrendered  tbemselvet 
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prisoners  of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  clans  marched  offAatiykiefc- 
^e  field  in  ordef^  at  the  beginning,  with  their  pipes  play* 
^ing.     Several  green  eleyated  spots  still  mark  on  the  field 
jfche  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried. 
Prince  Charles,  the  son  of  the  pretender,  who  had  rai* 
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aed  and  condncted  this  rebellion,  was  forced  from  the  field  cteiB&' 
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of  battle  by  some  of  his  officers.  Finding  himself  pur* 
sued,  he  took  to  the  mountains,  and  for  seyeral  days  wan* 
dered  about  the  country.  Sometimes  unattended,  he. found 
refuge  in  caves  and  cottages ;  sometimes  he  lay  in  fo- 
rests, with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress,  con* 

• 

stantly  pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  who  had  - 
Qfffered  a  reward  of  L.  30,000  for  taking  him  dead  or  a* 
live.  He  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  concealments^ 
to  trust  his  life  to  abov^  fifty  individuals,  whose  sense  of 
honour,  and  veneration  for  bis  family,  outweighed  their 
avarice.  A  person  of  the  name  of  M'lan,.  to  whose  cot* 
tage  he  went,  and  on  whose  protection  he  threw  him*/ 
self,  though  no  friend  to  his  cause,  watched  oyer  him  with 
inviolable  fidelity  for  weeks,  and  even  robbed,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  for  his  support,  at  the  very  time  that  he  and 
his  £smily  were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  when  h^  Iqiew 
he  could  get  an  immense  sum  by  betraying  his  guest. 
This  poor  man  was  afterwards  executed  for  stealing  a 
cow,  in  a  very  severe  season,  to  keep  his  fimiily  from 
starving.  A  little  before  his  execution,  he  tool^  off  his 
bonnet,  and  thanked  God,  that  he  had  never  betrayed  a 
trust,  never  injured  the  poor,  and  never  refused  a  share 
pf  what  he  had  to  the  stranger  and  needy.  This  man  cer* 
tainly  deserved  a  better  fate ;  and  the  king  was  said  to 
have  declared,  that  had  he  known  the  circumstances  in 
fnroper  time,  he  would  have  put  him  in  a  ^tuation  in 
which  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  steal  a  cow  for 
his  subsistence.  At  last^  after  innumerable  adventni^  iJi. 
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course  of  whieb  he  was  at  one  lime  diBguiied  at  a  le- 
dj's  maid,  PriDce  Charles  obtabed  an  opportunity  of  esca* 
ping^  along  with  about  one  hundred  of  his  friends,  in  a 
French  privateer,  which  had  been  hired  to  receiye  them. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden  no  quarter  was  given  hj  the 
royal  army  to  the  wounded  and  unarmed  $  and  oumy  wene 
slain  who  had  only  been  q>ectators  of  the  combat*  This 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  civil  war,  in 
which  the  passions  of  the  parties  always  rise  into  extreme 
intemperance ;  but  the  events  which  occurred  after  the 
day  of  battle  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  army,  but  to  the 
Btrbarom  commander*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  anpears  to  have 
thelmi^  been  a  prince  of  very  ordinary  or  rather  inferior  talent^ 
genenL  and  totally  destitute  of  magnanimity.  Instead  of  distin* 
guishing  between  the  common  people  of  the  Highlands 
and  their  chiefs,  ^/vhom  they  implicitly  obeyed,  «r  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  /house  of  Hanover 
by  a  dignified  clemency,  he  made  war  upon  the  cattle  and 
the  miserable  cottages  of  the  Highlanders.  Parties  of  the 
military  were  sent  into  every  district  of  the  country,  whosc^ 
chiefs  were  believed  to  have  been  concerned  In  the  rebel* 
lion,  to  bum,  plunder,  and  lay  waste  the  country ;  and 
these  orders  were  completely  carried  into  effect.  The  ir- 
ruption of  the  Highlanders  had  at  that  time  diffused  a 
strange  terror  over  the  island  ;  and  the  victory  of  Cullo» 
den  gained  in  the  south  unbounded  popularity  to  William 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  he  was  represented  as  a  cohip* 
ntander  of  wonderfiil  capacity.  The  public  were  after- 
wards undeceived,  when  a  French  general,  on  the  continent 
by  superior  management,  cooped  him  up  in  a  comer  at 
Closter  Severn,  where  he  had  neither  room  to  fight  nor 
to  fly,  and,  without  a  battle,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  a  disgraceful  capitulation,  whereby  be  con* 
sented  to  evacuate  the  continent  with  his  army,  and  left 
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•ar  ally^  the  celebrated  Frederic  of  Prosua,  at  the  merejAatlqi^ii. 
of  his  eaemies. 

Before  quittiiig  the  antiquities  of  this  countj,  it  is  pro*Snppoie4 
per  to  add,  that  in  Badenoch,  between  the  bridge  of  Spej^m,. 
tod  Pitmain,  on  a  moor,  the  remains  of  a  square  encamp* 
fluent  are  to  be  'seen.    This  has  suggested  the  idea  that 
Ae  Romans  had  advanced  into  this  mountainous  district ; 
a  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  countenanced  bj  history* 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  clearing  some 
adjacent  ground  some  years  ago,  an  urn  was  found  full  of 
burnt  ashes ;  «  Roman  tripod  was  also  found  concealed 
in  a  rock.    How  far  these  circumstances  afford  a  suiE- 
cient  presumption,  that,  either  by  the  way  of  the  Tay,  the 
Tumble,  and  the  Garry,  or  along  the  iSpey,  from  the 
shire  of  Moray,  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  push  m 
body  of  troops  into  this  elevated  territory,  we  shall  leave 
.to  the  judgment,  of  the  learned  tantiquarian.     We  shall 
only  remark,  that  a  deception  is  apt  to  oecur  upon  such 
questions,  from  supposing  that  moveable  articles  of  Ro* 
man  woriLmanship,  found  upon  any  spot,'afford  a  decisive 
proof-that  the  Romans  had  been  there ;  because  such  ar« 
tides  may  have  been  carried  off  as  booty  by  the  ancient 
Caledonians  in  their  incursions  into  tbe  Roman  territory, 
and  may  have  passed  through  different  hands  as  cu- 
riosities.   Neither  is  the  urn  in  this  case  a  decisive  proo^ 
unless  it  appear  decidedly  to  be  of  a  valuaUe  manufisc- 
tnre ;  because  urns  of  a  coarse  fabric  have  been  often 
found  under  cairns,  where  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
tbat  they  had  been  deposited  by  these  foreign  invaders* 
The  square  camp,  however,  affords  is  strong  presumption 
lof  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army . 

The  distinguished  modem  buildings  in  this  county  are  Modem 
.by  no  means  numerous,  and  are  chiefly  'to  be  found  afits' 
north-c^stcm  ooreer  near  Ae  Moray  Frith^  which,  as  al- 
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Modern  readj  maitionedi  has  alwajt  formed  a  pan  of  tbe  Low# 

^...^  . .  lands  of  Scotland*     In  the  parish  of  Croj,  near  the  river 

Kilravock,  igfjijiii^  ig  Kiaavocv.    Here  is  aa  old  tower,  said  to  have 

Caotmy.    been  built  in  iMO  $  and  an  elegant  noodem  house  oo  a 

^^^^'  ropk  hanging  over  and  washed  by  the  Nairn.    There  aro 

at  this  place  gardens  laid  out  with  great  taste ;  orchards 

stocl  e^  with  fruit  tre  s  of  various  kinds ;  woods  of  con- 

fiderable  extent,  both  natural  and  planted:    all  which 

snakes  this  the  m^  st  beamiiul  ^lace  in  this  part  of  the 

countiy*    A  little  above  Kilr<  vock  lies  Holme.    It  is  a 

neat  mansion. ht>uHf,  beautifullj  situated  on  the  banks  of 

the  river,  with  some  natural  wood  and  plantmg  by  it ; 

and  above  that  is  Cantray,  where  a  commodious  house 

with  offices  f  as  recently  been  built,  and  where  the  pro* 

prietor,  Mr  Davidson,  i  as  made  great  improvements,  by 

planting,  inclos'pg,  and  cultivating  large  tracts  of  moor 

ground  ;  aiid  wheit  he  has,  at  his  own  ezpence,  built  a 

bridge  over  the  river,  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 

public.    On  th^  shore  of  Loch  Oich,  in  tbe  interior  of 

the  county,  is  Glengaiiy,  the  seat  of  Mr  McDonald,  nl^ 

most  surrounded  with  wood,  and  having  aa  avenue  of 

trees  down  to  the  lake.    Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Inverii 

gairy  Castle,  which  was  burnt  during  the  rebellion  in 

174a.    It  has  been  a  large  building,  and  is  now  a  very 

picturesque  object. 

Caatle         But  the  most  distinguished  residence  in  this  county  is 

^'^^    Castle  Grant,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Graiif'of  Grant,  Ba* 

ronet.     Castle  Grant  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi» 

nence  near  the  middle  of  the  parish  of  Cromdale,  on  the 

.    north  side  of  the  Spey.     The  body  of  the  house  is  four 

stories  in  height.     Its  northern  front,  which  is  of  modern 

architecture,  being  a  design  of  the  celebrated  Robert  A- 

dam,  makes  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  having  lower 

sriuga  added  to  tbe  length  of  the  opposite  sides.    The 


mAphsl  firont  towards  tht  south,  which  is  an  elegant  *spi^  Modem 
eimen^  of  the  workmanship  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  „  ^  '«j 
partlj  seen  in  (he  drawing  herewith  given.  The  aca>m- 
modation  consists  of  twenty  excellent  bed-chambers,  ex* 
dosiye  of  the  public  rootm,  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
wngt.  The  paintings  ki  the  dining-room,  which  is  a 
magniflceoi  hall,  fortj^seren  bj  twenty  •seven-  feet^  but  of 
A  proportionable  height,  are, 

Portrait3  of  Charles  the  First  and  of  Queen  Henrietta^ 
both  by  V^dyke :  The  Virgin  presenting  her  infiuit  son 
in  the  temple^  and  offering  her  sacrifice ;  the  aged  Si- 
meon elated  with  the  ^ght  of  his  infant  Lord ;  both  by 
CaraccI :  A  full  length  of  the  Magdalen  by  Goido ;  The 
Jftlarriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;   tl^  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East ;  Henry  the  Foardi  of  France  t8« 
king  leave  of  his  Queen  ;  all  by  Reubens :  PigmaUon  ftnA 
the  Statue  by  Pousain  s  Ruins  at  Rome  by  Saniai  :  Two 
large  landscape^  the  Landing  of  Eneas  in  Africa,  and 
Dido  flying  with  Eneas  from  the  Storm,  both  by  Ply- 
lAor :  Family  portraits  by  KneUer,  West,  Ramsay,  Al- 
lan, and  Miss  Btid^  &c« :  And  copies,  by  Clark  at  Rome, 
ef  portraits,  &c.  of  Griiercino,  Caracci,  Angelo.     And 
the  paintings  in  the  drawing-^room :  A  half«>leogtb  Mag- 
dalene by  Guide :  Venus  mourning  for  Adonis  by  Guer- 
cino:  The  celebrated  painting,  by  Hamilton,  of  Achil- 
les mourning  over  Patroclus,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of 
Preecc :  Hea«k  of  Achilles,  by  Hamilton :  Eight  small, 
but  beautiful  paintings  in  a  frame,  by  Vandyke :  Andro- 
tnacbe  offering  Sacrifice  to  Hector*s  Shade,  by  Morrison : 
The  Saviour  on  the  Cross :  Monks  in  a  Cave :  Copy  of 
Guercino's  Persian  Sybil :  And  family  portraits,  &c. 

The  paintings  in  the  different  bed-chambers:  Three 
Sea-pieces  by  Vandermore :  The  Holy  Family,  by  Pa- 
ragino ;  Two  paintings  of  the  Civil  Wars,  by  Bargui- 
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Modem  wdg:  A  Ltdj  dressings  bj  Titian:  Sevend  portraits  by 
Sir  Peter  Lelj :  Two  portndtft  bj  Boofract ;  Mara  and 
Volcati,  an  ItaKaa  drawmg:  The  Reanaractm  el  Uma^ 
m:  Adam  and  Eve:  St  Vereaiea:  The  Judgment  ^i 
Pariar  Niobe  aend  her  Children.  In  the  hall  or  veali* 
bnk  are  npwarda  of  thirty  portraitiy  bjr  Watt^  of  gende- 
men  of  the  name  of  Grant,  moat  of  them  eirtrihitwig  n 
true  likeness  of  the  origtmda.  In  the  staiiijaeB  are  Da« 
nae  reoetviflrg  Ae  Siosver  of  Gold,  by  C<«regio :  An  £n- 
cnmfHMSity  bj  Batsan:  Venus  and  Adonis,  bj  Clark, 
ftom  Lncas  Fardano :  A  Highlander  and  a  Kper,  de« 
soriptive  of  the  ancient  dress  and  the  muscnlar  strength 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Strathspey :  An  old  Woman. 

The  house  commands  an  extensive  and  noble  landscape* 
Soothnrard,  at  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  the 
lofty  Cairngorum  rears  its  summit  to  the  height  of  4<>60 
feet.  At  its  base,  and  partly  upon  i^  aide,  the  forest  of 
Abemethy  is  extended  over  n  surfiwe  of  10,000  acres ; 
and  when  the.  clouds  (which  often  happens)  descend  on 
the  sides  of  the  numi^taan,  leaving  its  snmmit  visible,  the 
scene  is  truly  grand.  Eaatwucd  lies<  the  'wide^  bending,  euk 
tivated  plain  of  Cromdaie,  intersected  by  the.  river  Spey ; 
and  on  the  north  and  west,  an  irfvgulaily  curved  range  of 
hill  displays  the  verdure  of  flourishing  plantations.  The 
ffitk  itself  is  of  great  extent,  diversified  with  an  agree- 
able variety  of  tMcket,  grove,  and  forest,  com  field,  and 
meadow.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  wood  is  neacljr 
4000  acres.  * 
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'\/^£  are  not  certaia  that  the  island  of  St  KUda  is  arran*8t  Kildi. 
ged  under  anj  particular  parish  or  county  in  Scotland ; 
but  as  it  has  the  greatest  connection  with  the  island  of 
Harris,  and  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor,  it  maj  be 
here  described  under  the  head  of  Inverness-shire*      St 
Kilda,  or  Hirta,  is  the  most  remote  of  the  Scottish  Western 
Isles,  the  nearest  land  to  it  being  Harris,  from  which  it  is 
distant  sixty  miles  in  a  west-south-west  directioii,  and  ft 
is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.     It  is  about  three 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  two  broad  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  nine  and  a  half  in  circumference.     The 
whole  island  is  fenced  about  with  one  continued  perpendi- 
cular face  of  rock  of  prodigious  height,  except  a  part  of  the 
bay  or  landing-place  lying  towards  the  south-east ;  and 
even  there  the  rocks  are  of  great  height,  and  the  narrow 
passage  to  the  top  of  the  rock  is  so  steep,  that  a  few  pien 
with   stones  coold  prevent   any  hostile  multitude  from 
landing  on  the  island.     The  bay  is  also  difficult  of  ac*- 
cess,  as  the  tides  and  waves  are  so  impetuous,  that  unless 
in  a  calm  it  is  extremely  dangerous  of  approach.     The 
surface  of  the   island  is  rocky,  rising   into  four  high 
mountains,  and  covered,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  eight- 
een inches,  with  a  blackish  loam,  except  on  the  top  of 
the  hills,  where  is  three  feet  depth  of  moss.     The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  corn  }  but  the  natives  prefer  rearing  of 
ahtep  and  killing  of  wild  fowl  to  the  more  toilsome  bn<. 
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,^*^,siness  of  husbandrj,  and  raise  odIj  a  small  quantitj  of 
com  around  the  village.      The  soil,   though  naturallj 
poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fertile  by  the  sin- 
gular industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  manure  their  fields 
so  SIS  to  convert  them  into  a  sort  of  garden.     All  the  in« 
struments  of  agriculture  they  use,  or  indeed  require,  ac- 
cording to  their  system,  is  a  spade,  a  mallet,  and  a  rake 
or  harrow.     After  tUTnirlg  up  the  grOlind  with  the  spade, 
they  rake  it  very  carefully,  removing  every  small  stooe, 
every  noxious  toot  or  growing  weed  that  falls  in  their 
way,  and  with  the  mallet  pound  down  every  stiff*  clod  to 
dust ;  they  then  manure  it  with  a  rich  compost  prepared 
in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  described.     It  is  certain 
that  a  small  number  of  acres  prepared  in  this  manner 
must  yield  a  greater  return  than  a  much  greater  number 
poorly  cultivated,  as  in  the  otfatr  Western  Isles.    The  in- 
habitants of  St  Kilda  sow  and  r^ap  much  earlier  than 
others  in  the  same  latitude.     The  heat  of  the  sun,'  reflect- 
ed from  the  high  bilk  upon  the  cultivated  lands  towards 
the  south-east,  is  very  great ;  and  the  climate  being  rainy, 
tbe  corn  grows  fast  and  ripens  early.     The  harvest  is 
commonly  over  before  September  ^    and  if  it  unfortu- 
nately happen  otherwise,  the  whole  crop  is  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  equinoctial  storms,  which  in  this  island 
are  attended  with  the  mtost  dreadful  hurricanes  and  ex- 
cessive rains.     Barley  and  oats  only  are  sownj  and  of 
the  former  about  fifty  bolls  are  generally  brought  every 
year  to  Harris :  the  grain  is  of  a  very  superior  quality 
to   that  produced  in  the  other  Western  Isles.      Pota- 
toes have  been  lately  introduced,  and  cabbages  and  other 
garden  plants  are  only  begun  to  be  used.     There  are  se- 
veral springs  which  form  a  small  bum  that  runs  dose  by 
the  village.     This  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  bay  on  the  south-east,  and  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  island  live  in  it.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1)04  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
Was  onlj  eightj-eight ;  bat  formerly  they  were  more 
numerous  ;  and  under  proper  regulations  the  island  might 
easily  support  three  hundreds  Martin^  who  visited  it  ia 
1000,  and  who  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  its  in* 
habitants,  found  at  that  time  doe  hundred  and  eighty  per« 
abns;  but  in  1730  one  of  the  9t  Kildans^  coming  to 
Harris^  was  attacked  with  the  small  po!x  and  dted«  Un- 
luckily his  clothes  were  carried  to  the  island  next  year  b^ 
one  of  his  relations ;  and  thus  was  the  infection  oommu* 
Aicated,  which  made  such  havock  that  only  fisur  grown 
^sons  were  left  alive* 

Their  houses  are  built  in  tWo  pretty  fegular  rows: 
facing  one  another,  with  a  street  running  in  the  middle. 
These  habitations  are  nearly  flat  in  the  roof^  like  thoso 
f>f  the  oriental  nations  ;  for,  as  their  island  is  peculiarly 
Subject  to  hurricanes,  if  their  houses  were  "raised  in  the 
roof,  the  first  winter  stotm  would  blow  them  down* 
The  walls  are  built  of  coarse  freestone,  without  lime 
or  mortar,  but  made  sblid  by  alternate  layers  of  tuff. 
In  the  middle  of  the  walls  are  the  beds,  formed  also 
of  stonCy  and  overlaid  with  large  flagstones,  capable 
of  containing  three  persons,  and  having  a  small  open* 
ing  towards  the  house.  All  their  houses  are  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  interior  of  which  is  the  habita« 
tion  of  the  family  ;  the  other,  nearest  the  door,  receives 
the  cattle  during  the  winter  season.  The  walls  of  their 
houses  are  raised  to  a  greater  height  than  the  cottages  of 
the  other  Western  Islands.  This  is  done  to  allow  them 
to  prepare  the  manure  for  their  fields,  which  is  done  ia 
the  following  manner :  After  having  burned  a  consider 
table  quantity  of  dried  turf,  they  spread  tht  ashes  with 
|he  greatest  care  over  the  apartment  in  which  they  eat 
and  sleep.    These  ashcs^  so  exactly  laid  out,  they  corer 
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i^'*^*^^.  with  %  rich  vegetable  mould  or  black  etrth  ;  o^ct  ibis 
bed  of  earth  thej  scatter  a  proportiooable  qaaiitit7  ^^ 
peat  dust  j  this  done^  tbejr  wsiter,  tread^  and  beat  the 
compost  iato  a  bard  floor,  oa  which  thej  immediatelj 
kindle  large  fires,  and  never  extinguish  till  thej  have  » 
sufficient  stock  of  new  ashes  od  hand*  The  same  opera- 
tions are  punctually  repeated  till  they  are  readj  to  tow 
their  barlej :  bj  which  time  the  wallf  of  their  bouses  are 
^ipk  dowp»  or  rather  their  floors  haye  rise%  about  four 
or  flye  feet.  The  manilre  thus  produced  is  excellent,  and, 
scattered  everjr  year  over  their  fields,  causes  the  lands  to 
jield  large  crops.  They  speak  highly  in  hs  prstise»  and 
term  it  a  **  commodity  inestimably  precious."  Though 
cleanliness,  is  highly  conducive. to  health  and  longcvi^^ 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  instanee  of  indelicacy  already  giveo^ 
and  many  paore  which  might  have  been  added,  the  St 
Kildans  arc  as  long  lived  as.  other  men«  Their  total 
want  of  those  articles  of  luxgiry  which  destroy  and  ener-* 
vate  the  constitution,  and  their  moderate  exercise,  keep 
the  balance  of  life  equal  between  them  and  those  of  a 
more  civilized  country.  Besides  the  habitatioos  we  have 
mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  cells  or  storehouses 
scattered  over  the  whole  island.  These  are  composed 
entirely  of  stones,  and  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  £eet  iu 
length,  and  little  more  than  seven  in  breadth.and  height. 
Every  stone  hangs  above  that  immediately  below  it,  not 
perpendicularly,  but  inclining  towards  theopposite  side ^ 
so  that  two  upper  courses  are  near  enough  to  be  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an 
arch,  to  hinder  the  rain  from  penetrating  the  cell.  The 
outward  part  is  covered  with  turf,  which  continues  greea 
and  verdant  for  a  considerable  time.  In  these  the  inha« 
bitants  secure  their  peats,  eggs,  and  wild  fowl,  of  which 
every  St  Kildan  has  his  share,  in  pfoportion  to  the  rent 
Iw  pays,  or  the  extent  of  land  he  possesses.    In  ^this  as 


^Arel]  ft^  their  ancieat  castoiAs,  thej  regardT  with  jeaiotUj  SelCld^ 
Baj  innovation. 

The  St  Kildan  itiethod  oJT  (catching  wUd  fowl  is  very  Mode  of 
entertaining;  The  men  are  divided  into  fbwling  p^^^^^^wlj^  ' 
ies,  each  of  which  generally  codsistft  of  four  pchrsohft  dis* 
tinguished  for  their  agility  and  skill.  £ach  party  must 
have  at  leait  one  rope-»  abont  thirnr  fathoms  long^  made 
of  a  strong  raw  cow^hide^  salted  for  the  purpose,  and 
tut  bircutarly  •  into  ^three  thongs  of  equal  length ;  tbes6 
thon|[S  being  closely  twisted  togethdr  form  a  threefold 
cord^  able  to  sustain  a  great  weighty  and  durable  ^^ 
tiough  to  bkst  two  generations!  Tb  prevent  its  receiving 
injury  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks>  it  is  covered 
with  sheep^skins  dreftsed  in  the  same  manner.  This  rope 
is  the  moat  valuable  piece  of  furniture  a  St  Ealda  man 
can  be  possessed  of ;  it  makes  the  first  article  in  the  testa« 
tntnt  of '«  father ;  and  if  it  fall  to  a  daughter's  share,  shd 
is  esteismed  «ne  of  the  best  mattfhes  in  the  island.  3y  the 
help  of  these  ropes,  the  people  of  the  greatest  prowess  ex- 
amine  the  fronts  of  rocks  of  prodigious  height.  Linked 
together  in  couples,  each  having  the  end  of  the  cord  fast- 
ened about  his  waist,  they  go  down  and  ascend  the  most 
dreadful  precipices.  When  one  is  in  motion^  the  othef 
plants  himself  in  a  strong  shelf,  and  takes  care  to  have  so 
sure  a  footing,  that  if  his  fellow-adventurer  make  a  falsd 
step  and  tumble  over,  he  may  be  able  to  save  him^ 
When  one  has  arrived  at  a  safe  landing-place,  he  seata 
himself  firmly,  while  the  other  endeavours  to  follow^ 
til  Macaulay  gives  an  instance  of  the  dexterity  of  the 
inhabitant^  of  St  Kilda  in  catching  wild  fowl^  to  which 
he  was  an  eye-wimess.  One  of  them  fixed  himself  on  H 
craggy  shelf  i  his  companion  descended  about  sixty  feel 
Wlow  $  and  Having  darted  himself  away  from  the  face  of 
a  nsost  alarming  precipice  hanging  over  the  ocean^  hB 
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^  ffafrii.  began  to  pUj  his  gambols  i  he  sung  merrilj,  and  ltdgfk<» 
ed  rery  heartilj ;  at  last,  having  afforded  all  the  enter* 
tatnment  he  cduldi  be  retatned  in  triumph,  fnU  of  bis 
own  meiity  with  a  large  string  of  fowls  about  his  nedc^ 
and  a  number  of  eggs  in  his  bosom*  They  feed  a  consi« 
derable  number  of  sheep  in  dieir  hills  ;  and  in  pursuing 
these  thej  exhibit  no  less  agility  than  strength.  They 
single  out  one  of  the  flock,  and  pursue  it  over  the  highest 
rocki,  never  leaving  the  pursuit  till  Uiey  have  secured 
their  prey.  The  laird  of  M'Leod  is  the  proprietor,  and 
the  island  is  visited  annually  hy  his  steward  to  collect  the 
rentSi  which  are  pmd  in  sheep,  butter,  cheese,  and  wild 
fowl,  particularly  the  soland  geese,  which  bntU  here  in 
innumerable  multitudes*  This  island  is  surrounded  with 
several  small  insulated  rocks,  which  are  covered  with  sea- 
fowl.  Fluors,  spars,  and  rock  crystal,  are  found  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island ;  but  mineralogists  have  neves 
extended  dieir  researches  to  this  remote  comer. 

Harris.  The  Island  of  Harris,  to  the  proprietor  of'  which  St 

Kilda  belongs,  is  a  continuation  jouthward,  as  formerly 
.  mentioned,  of  the  Island  of  Lewis.  Two  bays,  called  East 
and  West  Tarbat,  reach  almost  across  the  territory  be* 
tween  Lewis  and  Harris,  leaving  only  a  trifling  isthmus 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Harris.  The  sea  to 
the  south  of  Harris  receives  the  name  of  the  Souud  of 
Harris.  The  Island  or  Peninsula  of  Harris  has  several 
islands  attached  to  it,  which  may  be  divided  into  northern 
and  southern  isles.  The  Mainland  of  Harris^  extending 
from  the  Sound  on  the  south  to  Tarbat  on  the  north,  is 
fifteen  miles  in  length.  At  the  southern  extremity  its 
breadth  is  about  six  miles.  It  narrows  gradually,  but  ir« 
regularly,  towards  the  middle  of  this  region,  and  from 
ibence  widens  again  towards  the  ridge  of  mountains  that 
overhangs  Tarbat ;  where,  computing  from  the  headlands 
on  the  west  coast  to  those  on  the  east,  the  breadth  may 


he  about  eight  miles.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  moon*  H*rm^ 
tainoiis  and  rockj,  excepting  the  west  coast,  which  is 
mostly  bordered  with  a  stripe  of  plain  ground,  and  co« 
rered  with  verdure  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  hiUs«  The 
cast  coast  is  indented  all  along  with  harbours,  bays,  mid 
creeks,  and  exhibits  to  a  spectator  at  sea  the  most  barren 
aspect,  appearing  to  be  a  continued  bare  rock.  Near  the 
shore,  however,  a  few  green  patches  are  to  be  seen^ 
brought  into  culture  by  the  laborious  industry  of  tie  in* 
habitants^  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described.  Tho 
country  is  inhabited  a^oag  the  shore  on  each  coast..  .  The 
intermediate  space  is  a  wild  uncultivated  common,.  W.itb^a 
this  district,  on  the  west  coast,  are  two  large  tracts  of 
sand,  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water  only*  One  of 
them  is  circular,  and  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference I  the  other  is  oblongs  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  one  mile  broad*  The  inlet  from  the  sea  is  nar- 
row but  deep.  The  process  of  recovering  them  would  be 
hazardous  and  expensive  ;  but,  were  they  brought  into 
culture,  they  would  be.mpre  valuable  than  all  the  rc|t  of 
the  arable  lavd  in  this  district  oi  Harris. 

The  Northern  Isles  inhabited  are  Taransay,  Scalpay,  North  itkt 
and  Scarp*  Taransay  is  a  high  rocky  island,  about  fouc^  Hsni^ 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  lying  in  a  western  directioa 
from  the  mouth  of  West  Loch  Tarbat.  Scalpay  is  a  low 
h^th*covered  rpund.  is^md  in  the  entrance  to  £ast  Loch 
Tarbat.  Its  land  dimensions  are  not  easily  asoertained,  its 
.  parts  being  scarcely  coherent,  through  a  singular  interven- 
tion of  water*lakes  and  arms  of  the  lea  jutting  in  through  ii 
in  various  directions*  Its  two  extreme  points,  from  east  to 
west,  may  be  computed  three  n^ilet  distant^  Oq  th^  east 
point  rs  a  light-Uouse,  built  in  4 786  ;  and  near  the  west« 
eru  eitfremity  ^r^  fwo  of  the  best  natural  harbours  in  tho 
Het^rides.     Msiiin^rs  csdl  it  the  Isle  of  Glau»«    Scarp  is  a 
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,  Hag'"!'  higli  round  rocky  IsUod,  one  compact  mottnlain,  ef  vsliicli 
the  diameter  at  the  b&se"  may  ht  three  miles.  It  is  sttn^r 
ated  at  the  mouth 'oJT  Locli  Resort,  and  divided  from  Hus- 
kenish  by'  a  sound  somewhat  less  than  a  mile'  broad  at 

VTiilnhaUt.  high  Water/  Of  the  uninhabited  islands  bdon^g  to  this, 
division,  several  small  ones  ire  placed  round  the  bay^ 
and  harbours  of  Scalpay,  and  along  all  the  creeks  of 
ttie  east  coast  of  Harris.  There  is  cne'iti  ^ast  'Loch 
Tarbat,  called  SItectisvay,  about' a' mile  long.  In  the 
West  Loch  is  a  long  flat  one,  called  Isay,  Farther  west, 
atong  the  shore,  are  i^o  called  Soiy,*  Within  Scarp,  at 
the  moiith'of  Locti' Resort,  is  a  'fiat  one  called  Flad«- 
day.  An  these  natn^s' apjpear  to  be  Danish/  Four 
leagues  nbrtb-westfrotn-Taransay  is  a  large  green  island^ 
called  G*aaskier,  which  is'  a  Qaeli'c  name,  signifying 
the  **  Rock  of  Geese,**  It  is  frequented  by  vast  flock^ 
of  wild  geese.  The  gentleman  who  possesses  it  in  tack 
used,  for  many  yearl,  to  send  to  it,  from  the  island  of 
Taransay,  twelve  heifers  and  a  bull,  about  the  12th  of 
August;  ahd  they  were' brought  back'.  In -high  order, 
early  in  June^  each  eoW  having  a  calf,  OWe'  year  th« 
whole  flock  perish'ed';  and  to  whatever  eause  the  change 
may  be  imputed,  !t  Is 'certain  that  the  pasture  is  how  so  far 
degenerated,  that  it  affords  but  scanty  feeding  to  aboul 
twelve  sheep  of  a  very  srhall  size. 

Bmth  Ides      Of  the  South  Isles  of  Harris,  four  are  inhabited ;  vi*^ 

of  Harris  Bcmeray,  Pabbay,  Calli^ay,  and  Eusay.  Their  general 
Appearance  is  either  flaf,  or  gently  sloping 'from  a  little  e- 
levation  in  the  middle.  Bemerayj,  lying  about  a  mile 
north  of  XTist,  Is  a  beautiiiil  and  fertile  island,  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  one  hiile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Its 
north-west  side  is  much  damaged  by  the  breaking  of  the 
sand-banks.  Pabbay  lies  about  a  league  west  of  Bertie« 
ray,  is  of  a  conical  appearanae,  and  rises  to  a  jieak  con« 
fliderably  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  islands  ia  the 
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Sovad.  Its  greoleU  diameter  mvy  measwe  about  two  miles  ^  HirTis> 
«dd  a  half.  This  island  was  oaee  the  granary  of  Harris } 
bnt*it  has  lost  mtfidb  of  its  fertility  by  the  eneroaehment 
<if  the  saoiMrift^  wbieh'now  covers  its  south«east  side  to 
Ihe  verytof  ^  ^triiibitiH];  a  most  desolate  appearance.  The 
«oii^*west  kide  irirerdant  arfd  well  cnltiTated*  The  north* 
wftt  ttde,  exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  yields  little  or  no  ve* 
gefatioi^  the  spray  of  the  sea  in  stormy  weather  washing 
over  it.  Within  one  leagne  and  a  half  east  from  Berne* 
ray  lie  the  islanda'of  C^Jligray  and  Ettsay»  separated  from 
eaeh'odier  by  a* narrow  sound;  called  Gaolas  Scaire, 
fhrdagh  which  the  tide'  pas^s^wiUi  the  most  impetnou^ 
current  Iqiown  among  these  coasts.  These  islands  lie  in  a 
line,  from  souttrtDiiorth,  along  the  sotitb-west  end  of  Har^ 
•ris.  The  intermediate  opening  is  moj&t  commtooly  called 
the  Sound  of  Hiirris,  and  is  much  frequented  by  shippingt 
•Cidiligray  is  about  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  bro^4  The 
!rt>utb  end  is  a  deep  moss,  and<  for  the  most  part  untAlti* 
Vilted  i  the  north  end  a  siandy  soil  'well  cultivated.  To 
Ae  northward  of  this  island  lies  EUsay,  in  size  and  shape 
nearly  tht;  same  ay  CtfUigray,  being  verdant  all-over,  «id 
having  a  gonpd  soil  well  cultivated. 

'  Of  the  uninhabited  islands  belonging  to  the  soutfaim  dt*yni]Aabii« 
vision  some  are  of  considerable '  extent.  A'  few  of  them  f^  "^'"^ 
maymeasure  a  mile  in  length  itnd'  about  half  i|  mile  iu 
breadth.  They  are  tovered  tvith  headi  and  moss^  and  af* 
ibrd  ptettygpod  summer  pasturage.  The  shores  are  lined 
with  sea-weed.  The  people  of  the  four  islands  already 
described  repair  lo  ^em,'i^h  their  families  and  cattle,  in 
the.  season  of  kelp-manufactorihg.  Here  most  of^them 
"get  peats  lor  fuel,  diere  being  no  moss  in  any  of  the  iiihe^ 
bited  island^of  this  district^  except  Galligray ;  and  to  pro^ 
•ote  this  neoessaty  artide,  some  of  them  hove  to  go 
povigh  a  inost  dangerous  navigational  to  the  distance,  of 
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WMfK  aiot<r  thaee  lcfii€t#  The  mows  of  die  iMf en  Uo  ik^ 
HormitnjTy  Huliiiitrajy  Saartqr,  Velenajy  Ncedej,  Op- 
•117,  Vaeksey,  Heay,  Lounajr,  Terogsj,  Scanmj,  Lin* 
gtjr,  Gfoejt  G'lleMy,  Sage/,  Stromaj,  SkeUey^  Gopej. 
There  are  heskles  these  a  vast  niMaber  of  ialat%  holoi^ 
and  high  rocks,  for  09M:h  of  which  the  people  have  aomea. 
It  ia  renarkahky  that  ps  the  vames  of  the  larger  isles  fcr* 
miaate  10  tff ,  so  the  lumes  of  the  isleta  geoerallj  temiU 
Mte  in  $m  i  $.  g.  Tuemi  Cuaikm,  Codikast  &c.  From 
an  eminenpe  near  the  Sound  mej  be  had  a  Torj  curious 
view  of  the  odd  mi^tnri;  of  Undt  raekt  md  w%|ei^  which 
fills  the  space  bf twixt  the  Mainland  of  Uist  and  thr  Main- 
land of  Harris.  Standing  on  this  eouneocei  nl  lowest  ebb 
in  «pring  tidc*»  and  in  calm  weather,  one.  cenlemplates 
with  amazement  the  va^t  varie^  of  islands,  rocks»  baok% 
shoals,  and  straits,  before  him,  compares  them  to  the  stars 
in  the  galaxy,  and  is  alqiost  bewildered  in  the  view- 
i*  Cri<Uu  {nnar4  nvmisas  C/fU(dasm**  IJeie  the  tides  rise  te 
(^  gr^at  height  ^  the  current  runs  with  amazing  mpidity  ; 
the  surge,  when  the  wind  blows  against  the  tide,  swells 
prp^igiouslj  I  and  the  roar  of  the  breakers  foambg  over 
the  banks  and  shoals  to  an  immense  distence^  seems  tp 
threaten  the  islanders  with  a  general  delogo^  In  wiater 
storms  the  view  is  tremendous  and  grand  beyond  the 
power  of  description  1  yet  the  people  of  the  islanda  pilot 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  safely  through  this  sound.  Sixty 
sail  of  herring  bps^s.are  sometimes  seen  to  pass  in  safety 
in  one  day. 

(Msty.  Here,  and  indeed  over  moat  <tf  the  Highlands  of  ScoW 
labd,  society  consists  of  fMwIy  the  same  diviaiooa  ^  pNv« 
fiMtor$f  tacksmen,  tenants,  and  cottars.  The  tacksmen  are 
a  aoirt  of  substitute  for  factors.  A  tacksman  obtains,  at  a 
certmn  rent,  a  lease  of  a  large  portion  of  the  proper^  of 
a  gentleman,  whidi  be  mfy  P^cupy  as  he  pl^a^Sv   1^  U^h 
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ftUj  takes  iatd  his  own  ponessioii  a  laigelinii  of  the  best  ^  H«ri»  ^ 
«f  tbc  landy  tod  the  feniMidef  he  dlows  to  be  oocopied  by 
tensats  vdio  ftj.  him  mit.  He  is  nsiuilly  a  nito  of  sone 
ctedtt  or  wealth,  who  can  seciue  to  the  pfoprielor  the  le* 
gular  pajrasent  of  his  income*  Preprietora  and  tadnsmen 
beloBg  to  ihe  same  class  of  societj,  and  have  the  saoae 
manners  and  OMNle  of  living  with  other  cowitiy  gentleoMtt 
in  Sfatlandy  and  thej  are  men  of  liberal  education. 

The  small  teaanto  usnally  nnite  together  in  taking  aTeatam 
fnrm.  A  small  tenant^farm  is  a  little  commonwealth  of 
irillagers,  whose  booses  or  huts  are  huddled  dose  mgetherg 
widi  too  little  regard  lo  fiimi,  order,  or  cleanliness,  and 
whoae  lands  are  yearljr  divided  bj  lot  £at  tillage,  while 
their  cattle  graie  on  the  pastures  in  common*  The  small 
tanants  m  this  country,  who  hold  immediatelj  of  the  pro- 
prietor, have  leases  like  the  principal  tacksmen.  The 
tacksman's  tenants,  in  regard  of  living,  Are  on  much  the 
eame  footing  with  those  who  hold  the  same  quantity  of 
land  of  the  proprietor,  though  in  most  instances  they  pay 
asore  cent,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure.  The  food  of 
the  people  ia  Harris  ia  potatoes,  fish,  barley  or  oat  bread, 
flsilk,  eggs,  kail,  >fowls,  and  sometimes  a  little  mutton  of 
beef  salted  for  winter  and  spring  provision.  An  inferior 
dan  of  people,  called  cottars,  or  tacksmen's  servants,  are 
oonatantly  employed  in  the  labours  of'  the  £urm.  They  cocm*. 
have  generally  grass,  on  the  same  pasture  with  their  mas- 
tar's  eatde,  for  one  milch*cow,  with  its  followers ;  $•  «•  a 
th«ee»year,  a  two-year,  aad  oiie*year  old ;  a  working 
horse  and  breeding  maie;  besides  sheep,  in  the  number  of 
which  they  are  sddom  restricted ;  and  a  smuU  piece  of 
land  for  com  aad  potatoes,  with  itspfopoftion  of  sea*ware 
for  flmnure.  Tley  have  also  a  k^S-ywd,  fud,  and  a 
sireekly  allowance  of  a  peck  of  ased.  They  ate  allowed 
4  day  in  the  week  lo  work  fo(  themsdves» 


Hm»U«  In  Hirrit  tke  «aeiciit  luiiidUai|ill,  c«Uc4-  ibc  ^twwy  if 
Qaernor  •  Still  itt  Tuy  gbwnl  itiM,  Tke  ^ncni  cdotiitB.oE  two  OT, 
'^*^'"^  vnlsr  incoe*  of  ttone^  gencHlIf  of  grit  or  grmuto^  wbtmi 
twenty  iaebet  ia^ diiinet^*  In-the  lofrer  stone  is  m^vbodoQ 
<t>eg  roundeA  at  lite  Ifp.  ^On  tins  tbcrvpper  stooc  is  aicelf 
4>slanoed)  'so-os  jtisttp  toacb  the  lower  oae,  by  imons  of 
ft  piebe  of  ffood  fixed  in  a  iarf e  hole  in  this  nfper'pieoe, 
but  which  dors  not  fin  the  bolv;  roooi  fier  faedMig  the 
"••  r  miH  being  left  on  each  side.  "Ili  ie  so  niody  -bakiiccd,, 
that  though  there  is  some  friocien;  from  (he  contact  of  tiie 
iwo  Btone^  yet  a  Tory  small  meeanminl  will  «udDe  itire^ 
Tolve  -sevisrml' times  .when  uhag  no  oom  in  it»'  'The  oon^ 
being  dried,  two  womien  sitdowa>en  the  ground^  havuig 
the  quern  between- them ;  the  one  feeds  it^whiU  the  other 
turns  it  roimdy  leliomg  each-  other  oecastondtyi:  and 
singing  aooie  Celtic,  song^  all  the  time^  Thie  stro^  mill 
B6ims  to  bave*been  iised  b]^many  rode  nations;  Someiif 
them  have  been  {btuidln  Yorkshire.;  nd  in  the  course  of 
thti  southern  RoniaifwaU^  between  Solwgy  ^rith  and  the 
JEastem  Sea,  sererel  have  been  dog-.upi  It  wonld^seeoi 
ttbat  the  prophecy-  of  Christ,  opnoeming.theiateef  tiiro 
iWMi^n  grinding  at  a  mill,  lefers  to  the  quean^  ^h&di  Jttight 
bethe  mill  used  at  4hat  time, 
Jf^p.  fMf  )s  the  staple-  commodity  of  Harris,  andy esoeptifig 
the  fewoews  sold  ^to  the  drovers,  t&rms.  Ap  xbly  iraloaU^ 
-article  of  ezpbrtMiMi  ^httb  the  conntryiprpducesw  jikcoiu 
seqaenco'of  the  high  prices  some  years  agd,  ^mdithe'eo-* 
eoiiragement  held  out  to*  concert:  a)l  the  sea^i^wore  into 
kelp,  the  maaufacftne  has  been  carried  to.  gmet  lengthy  m 
th^  detriment  of  Ae  corns  and  pafmiiesy^ivhich  bavo'dege- 
merated  much,  through  wani"  of  the  matiure  formerly  a£* 
.  fdided  by  the*  shores ;  aH-'^at  is  usisd*  tor  that  purpose 
Mng  what  is  cast  ashoie  af^  the  kelp-making  season  is 
^aat«    No  tree  grows  here,  though  nolhmg  is  mor^  cetw 


iain  Aaai  that  the  country  was  once  wooded  all  over.  The    HaVrij. . 
gentlemen  plant  some  bushes  and  shrnBs  in  t^Yetr  gardens^ 
which  fade  as  soon  as  thejr  overtop  the  tvalls. 
'    The  vast  number  of  fresh-water  lake?  in  this  coutitrjr  Fidw 
abouftd  with  excellent  black  trout.  '  Some  good  salftioA 
likewi&c  come  into  the  foot  of  the  rivulets^  froni  thei^i'^  in 
and  before  the  spawning  season.    Whales' and  cearban/ bt  ^ 

sail-fishy  hover  along  the  coast  in  the  summer  tabntlul. 
Seals  in  vast  abundance  ate  to  be  se^n  throughout  thb  year. 
The  sea^fish  mok  beneficial  to  the  people  are,  tMe  ykMtb 
herring,  dogfish,  blindfish,  cpd,  lipg,  skait,  mackerel,  ^od- 
Jing,  lythe,  sythe,  cuddy,  sand-eel.  There  are  somA- Oys- 
ters and  other  shell-fish,  There  are  a  ndmbier  of  chaly« 
beate  springs,  some  copper  andir6n  ore.  The  stone  "everJ^-Miiwnh, 
where  throughout  the  couptry  is  excellent  for  building.  It 
is  of  various  kinds  ^  the  most  common  is  a  hard  blue*  whin 
of  a  beautiful  gloss.  In  many  places  there  i%  the  best  of 
granite,  admitting  of  a  polish  as  fine  as  marble.  There  is 
neither  marble,  lior  limestone^  nor  freestone,  as  yet  disco^ 
vered. 

A  most  destructive  process  of  natiire  is  the  continual  Bocreadit 
wasting  of  the  land  on  the  western  shore,  by  the  per- "'*^^*^ 
^tual  drifting  of  the  sand,  'and  the  gradual  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea.  This  is  evinced  by  the  clearest  testis 
"monies.  Lands  which  were  ploughed  within  the  remem* 
prance  of  people  yet  living  are  now  no  more.  Wherever  a 
high  sand-bank  has  been  entirely  worn  away,  the  soil  xm^ 
der  it  is  found  to  have'  been  either  a  rich  loam  or  black 
moss.  In  many  such  situations,  vestiges  of  houses,  in- 
closures,  churches,  and  burying  grounds  appear.  In  the 
Island  of  Fabbay,  where  the  sea  ebbs  out  in  spring  tides 
tp  a  great  distance,  there  are  visible,  at-  &e  very  lowest 
ebb,  large  trunks  6f  trees  ^  the  roots  of  whicb^  spread 
put  widely  and  variooslyy  are  fixed  in  black  moss,  which 
tfiifhi  bf  dug  for  peat  ^  t  great  depth.    Nor  is  this  pe« 
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,  Wmfc  adttr  fo  Harris*  The  same,  and  other  phcnoneaa  of  the 
like  kindy  are  obtenrabie  along  the  whole  sandy  shore  of 
Lewis^  whieh  affords  the  sroogest  proof  that  a  wide  ez« 
tent  of  its  western  ooast,  ooee  the  habitation  of  men,  Imi^ 
either  through  some  violent  coocossioo,  pr  a  gradoal  pro* 
cess  of  natnre,  become  the  bed  of  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 

fhyiM     Oceaot    Indeed,  the  isles  which  stretch  southward  hom 
Lewis^and  coostitatethe  group  often  called  the  Long  (sland, 
have  in  their  physical  structure  a  peculiarity  which  ought 
not  to  puss  unnoticed.     They  are  flat,  or  d^cKne  towards 
Aeir  western  side,  and  ascend  towards  th^  east,  forming 
ia  this  last  quarter  a  lofty  precipitous  ridge.    Hence  thej 
are  greatly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Westem  Ocean, 
to  its  spray,  and  to  the  strong  winds  which  blow  fiom  that 
quarter,     llie  sea  is  so  evidently  encroaching,  in  our  own 
times,  on  their  western  side,  which  is  the  most  fertile,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  long  been  declining 
in  importance,  and  that  they  must  have  been  of  far  greater 
value  in  former  ages  than  at  present*     Their  rocks  are  of 
the  class  called /riinuir^r  by  naturalists  ;  and  they  have  e« 
videatly  one  common  basis,  though  broken  -and  diversi* 
fied  at  the  surface.    Their  structure  is  the  reverse  of  thai 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of 
Scotland.     Indeed,  were  it  not  that  in  the  north*  west  of 
Scotland,  as  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  strata  of  rock^ 
in  general,  decline  towards  the  east,  while  they  ascend 
towards  the  west,  and  thereby,  in  roost  of  the  islands, 
present  a  bold  rocky  front  of  towering  hills  and  promon* 
tories,  adequate  to  resist  the  surge  of  the  Atlantic  urged 
on  by  the  west  winds,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  manj 
of  the  Scottish  Isles^  as  well  as  much  of  tl\^  mainland^ 
must  long  ere  now  have  been  devoured,  or  at  least  greatlj 
wa^t^d,  by  the  ocean.   It  is  a  singular  and  important  fac^ 
in  tb^  bi|t«y  of  tfc^  globe^  th«  i«  a.  v^jr  great  nivub^ 


«f  eottntfies  t&e  Strata  of  fcxrks  incfine  in  the  same  man-  Hwtm. 
Aer ;  that  is,  descend  towards  the  east»  while  thej  rise 
towards  the  west.  This  is  remafkaUj  the  case  in  the 
great  Continent  of  America^  but  more  especially  in  South 
America;  In  North  America^  the  whole  eastern  coast^ 
from  New  England  to  the  Gulph  of  Florida^  is,  with 
some  trifling  exceptions,  a  flat  territory,  somewhat  sinuH 
lar  in  its  nature  to  what  are  called  carse*lands  in  Scotland* 
The  country  ascends  towards  the  west  for  some  hundred 
miles,  till  it  terminates  in  Alleghany  Ridge,  beyoqd  which 
it  is  unequal,  but  still  rises  upon  the  whole  ;  and  on  the 
western  coast,  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  very  elevate^ 
tracts  of  territory,  containing  lofty  mountains.  The  east- 
ern coast  of  South  America  is  entirely  level,  and  much 
of  it  is  a  twamp.  The  \cottntry  gradually  ascends,  till  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  terminates  in  the 
terrific  mountains  called  the  Andes,  which^  in  the  torrid 
zone,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  give  rise  to 
the  most  enormoui  rivers  in  the  world,  all  of  which  de* 
scend  towards  the  east.  In  like  manner,  the  western  pen* 
insula  of  Hindost  anconsrsts  of  an  inclined  plane,  which 
descends  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  west  pre* 
sents  a  long  wall,  or  lofty  front  of  rock,  called  the  Giauii^ 
or  Passes,  from  the  steep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  paths^ 
by  which  atone  this  front  of  rock  can  be  ascended.  The 
great  empire  of  China  consists  of  a  declivity  fit)m  west 
to  east.  Iffs  lofty  western  side  is  in  contact  with  the  high 
region  of  Tartary  j  while  from  thence  the  whole  territoiy 
gradually  descends  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  rt« 
sing  sun.  The  continent  of  Africa  is  less  known ;  but  it 
would  appear,  from  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park,  that 
the  great  river  Niger  rises  among  a  tract  of  mountains  at 
tio.  great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  and  descends  to* 
wards  the  easu    There  as  eve«  reason  to  beU^ei  that  a« 


,  Harris  bout  the  middle  of  that  continent  anotb^  tract  df  ]ikmn4 
tainous  territory  runs  from  north  to  soutb,  and  desceodi 
towards  the  Ited  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thus^togive 
to  Scotsmen  af  amiliar  illustration^it  toMj  be  remM^sed,  that 
almost  all  the  world  resembles,  on  a  vast  scale,  the  physical 
institution  of  thp  Midlothian  bills  of  Arthur*)s  Seat^  Safis* 
bury  Craiga^  the  Calton  Hill^  and  the  Old  Town  of  Edin. 
burgh ;.  which  consist  of  hills  trailing  aloqg  with  a  gradual 
declivity  towards  the  east,  while  towards  the  West  they 
eithibit  a  lofty^  bivken,  and  precipitous  fronts  These 
facts  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  notice  j  bnt  we  leave  it 
to  bolder  spjbrits  to  undertake  the  aiduous  task  of  explain- 
xng  by  If  hat  accident  it  happened^  either  in  the  original 
•onstnictiony  or  in  the  future  history,  of  this  globe,  that 
the  land  and  the  stfata  of  rock  caxfte  in  general  to  sink  to^ 
wards  the  east,  or  to  be  pushed  upwards  towards  the  west, 
and  thereby  to  hold  up  the  territory. of  so  many  countries 
as  ap  inclined  plane  (acing  the  rising  sun. 

AndquitiM.  To  return  from  this  digression  t  It  may  be  remarked^ 
in  the  island  of  Harris  there  are  several  monuments  of 

I>nudxcal    Druidisit),  or  Druidical  temples*    There  are  two  on  the 

^^""^  Mainland  of  Harris.  There  is  one  at  Nisabost,  and  th6 
other  at  Berer.  What  now  remains  of  each  of  these  mo« 
numents  consists  of  a  long  iat  stone^  raised  on  one  end^ 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon^  about  eight  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  surrounded  by  a  dr^ 
cle  of  smaller  stooesi  placed  on  edge,  of  about  ten  yards  di«> 
ameter.  The  great  $tone  is  not  quite  in  the  centre  of  th«l 
circle.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  one  at  Berer  there  are 
cleai?  vestiges  of  a  circular  building,  which  has  eithef 
been  a  temple  adjoining  this  ciacban^  or  the  residence  of 
the  officiating  Druids.  One  of  these  monuments  in  tho 
Island  of  Berneray  is  remarkable  for  its  name,  and  va^ 
ries  a  little  from  the  ajbore  desctiptioo.  The  principal 
atone  is  aomethiog  of  a  coiucal  figure,  placed  on  the  amajf 


end,  w^i  flat  abov(;»  Its  heig^  above  the  $i|?face  is  not 
.ve  feet.  .Theicircle  .which  surrouods  it  is  less  io  diame- 
ter  than  those  already  iaentiooed )  is  made,  up  o£  long, 
aharp-poinjted  stones,  laid  not  very  dojse  togetheri  but  so 
as  that  a  man  may  pas^  betwixt  every  two.  It  is  to  thisk 
day  caviled  Clacb»9fi'^greuig^  **  the  Stone  of  the  Si^i^"  or  of 
Apollo  GriosBus. 

It  may  be  remarked,  once  for  all^  that  on  the  coast  ofOuaa. 
Harris,  and  of  aU  the  Hebridps,  aad^als9|  upon  the  western 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Inverness*  shire,  Argyleshire,  and 
th^  wJ^oIe  Higblands,  abundance:  of  those  buildings  here 
called  Duns  are  to  be  .found,  wbicl^  we  have  already 
descritbed  under  the  deaoiainati^n  of  Picts  Houses.  They 
are  ajl  sitoafted  on  eini^en^ss,  and  built  in  a  cifcular.forn^ 
of  large  squ^e  ;Stoiies,  correct^  laid,  and  strongly  knit 
together  by  the  construction  of  the, work,  without  any 
cement.  Two.of  them  are  always  in  sighf  of  each  otbei, 
and  they  frequently  follow  a  continued  chain. 

In  times  of  popery  4b^re,  were  no  les;s  than  twelve  Popitli  ch».^ 
churches  or  chapels  in  Harris  and  its  dependent  isles,  The^^ 
ruins  of  them  are  st^U  to  be  seeo,*and  theiraames  are  re« 
membered.  Tb^  reforpaation  destroy e4  )hem,  and  till 
very  lately  did  not  placp  in  their  stead  a  single  decent 
building  devoted  to  public  worship.  A  n\onastery  for- 
Qierly  stood  in  Harris  at  Bendill.  It  is  mentioned  as  ono 
of  the  donations  of  King  David  the  First,  the  great  bene* 
factor  of  thf^  Scottish  chivrcb,  to  the  cangns  regular  of  St 
Augustine,  and  seem^  from  this  period  to  have  depended 
on  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  which  was  built  and  en« 
dowed  by  the  sa^e  King  David,  A.  D4  1128*  Thd 
ichurch  Qf.th^  mpnasterj  has. been  repaired,  and  is  used  sl$ 
a  place  of  public  worship.  The  different  branches  of  the 
Daniily  of  M'Leod  of  M'Leod  and  Harris  haye  long  beeq 
p^pprietors  of  the  islan'^.  - 
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^^Waifk  ^  A  stdgulir  dettttioii  from  die  conmuMi  courte  tff  dtf 
Ctdcf  pttvaQs  in  the  Sound  of  Harrts.  The  people  «f 
(ftnd  will  not  be  oootradicted  inlhetf  asaertion),  that  firootf 
Ae  aotnmnal  to  the  vernal  equinox^  the  tnitenty  in  neap 
,  tides,  passes  all  daj  frodi  east  to  westi  and  all  night  hi 
the  contrar J  direoion ;  that  iimnrdiatrly  after  the  Temal 

cqmnox  it  changes  this  coorse^  S^K  ^  ^7  ^^^'^  ^'^^^  ^ 
east,  and  the  contrarjr  at  nights  In  ipciog  tidea  the  «riur-» 
rent  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  common  course  oi 
ebbing  and  flowing. 

From  Harris  and  its  adjacent  isles,  ft  long  eham  tif  latanda 
continues  to  the  south  or  sonth-west.  The  whole  chains 
from  the  northern  pomt  of  Lewis  to  its  soothem  terminn* 
tion,  in  a  few  small  islands,  called  the  Bishop^s  Isles,  is  fre« 
quentlj  denominated  the  Long  Island.  The  iHiole  of  thtf 
chain  to  the  south  of  Lewis  belongs  to  InTemess-shire* 
MortkUhcThe  next  great  island  to  the  south  of  Harris  is  North 
Uist.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  on  the  north  and 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  the  western  side  of 
Lewis  lies  low ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that 
here,  as  in  Harris,  the  ocean  has  made  great  c»ctoadi« 
ments,  and  has  diminished  the  value  of  the  terrltoty  from 
what  it  was  in  anciedt  times.  North  Uist  b  of  a  very  ir^^ 
regular  shape,  about  twenty  miles  long  and  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  broad.  That  part  of  the  coast  which  is  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  is  inaccesstUe  to  vessels,  or  even  to  fish'^ 
ing  boats,  except  in  the  calmest  weather,  on  account  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  which  surround  it.  The  east  coast 
also  is  bold,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  several 
inlets  of  the  sea,  which  form  safe  and  commodioos  bar* 
hours.  These  are  Cheese  Bay,  Loch  Maddie,  Loch  £• 
roret,  and  the  harbours  of  Rudieva  and  Kellin.  Of 
these  the  best  is  Loch  Maddie,  having  safe  anchorago 
for  vcskIs  of  any  burden,  with  an  easy  outlet  with  al« 
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ii^iost  any  wiod.  Along  the  ea$t  coast^  around  these  har-  HfltthUiiv 
bours,  the  ground  is  barren,  billj,  and  almost  uninhabited. 
The  west  and  north  parts  of  the  island  are  low  and  level  fos 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from*  the  sea,  .when  the  surface  also 
becomes  moorj^  with  hills  of  small  height^  covered  ,witb 
black  heath.  The  cultivated  land  on  the  coast  has  mostly 
a  sandy  soil,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  mooriands,  is  a 
thin  black  loam,  lyirg  upon  a^  gravelly  or  freestone  bot« 
torn.  The  cultivated  part  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  in 
8ummet>.  yielding,  in  favourable  seasons^  luxuriant  crops 
of  oats  and  barley  and  the  richest  pasture  ;  but  as  there 
are  no  trees  to  afford  shelter  duriug  the  inclemency 
of  winter,  the  appearance  is  greatly  changed^  and  ver- 
dure is  scarcely  to  be  seen  j  so  that  the  cattle^  in  these 
.  seasons,  are  fed  partly  upon  strawy  and  partly  upon  sea« 
.  weed  thrown  by  storms  upoii  the  shore.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  fresb^water  lakes>  w^U  stort^  with  trouti  and 
frequented  by  innumerable  flocks  of  aquatic  fowls*  Tbe 
number  of  cows  is  about  2000,  of  which  300  are  annu* 
a]ly  exported.  The  number  of  small  horses  is  at  least 
1600.  Tbe  state  of  agriculture  is  far  behind  ;  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  the 
isame  kind  that  were  used  a  century  back.  The  quantity 
of  kelp  annually  manufactured  is  about  1200  tons,  tbe 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor. 
Lord  McDonald.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  present 
proprietor  to  reduce  the  possessions  of  the  tacksmen  to 
farms  not  too  extensive  to  be  managed  and  stocked  with- 
out subsetting,  hut  each  cultivated  by  the  person  who 

« 

holds  it  in  lease  ;  and  to  raise  the  inferior  tenantry,  from 
9  secondary  dependence  upon  the  tacksman,  to  hold  im- 
mediately  from  the  landlord  :  a  policy  this  which  is  said 
to  have  indeed  offended  the  tacksmen,  but  which  cer- 
VojL-V.  Z 
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yoith  Uwttainljr  tends  to  encourage  the  iniuatrj,  and  to  improve  the 
comforty  of  the  poorer  class, 
ivodiic.  In  this  island,  on  the  morasses,  grows  thai  long  grass  weD 
known  through  Scotland  bj  the  common  name  ntBtMi,  unfit 
for  pasture,  but  \ised  for  thatching,  for  ropes^  and  for  some 
other  similar  purposes.  By  the  sea*side  grows  a  sort  of 
natural  colewort,  named  merrau  and  rwr,  useful  for  djeio^ 
a  red  colour,  but  now  forbidden  to  be  plucked  up,  lest  did 
removing  of  it  should  promote  that  drifting  of  the  sands 
which  everj  wher6  threatens  to  desolate  the  kvel  shores. 
Brisgeauy  or  wild  sberrat,  is  a  soccutan  foot,  whidi  the 
common  people  boil  and  use  for  potatoes  or  bread.  Car- 
mile  roots,  wild  carrots,  baldmenjr,,  hemlock,  with  the 
•  strawberry  and  cranberiy  plants,  the  juniper  bush,  and 
the  bramble,  also  grow  here.  Eagles,  hawks,  ravens, 
hems,  crows^  plovers,  moorfowls,  woodcocks,  ptarmigans, 
soland  geese,  gulls,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  stamags,  fiuga- 
lars,  and  innumerable  other  land,  but  especiallj  water-* 
fowls,  are  common  to  North  Uist  with  the  contiguous 
isles.  Polecats,  weasles,  and  deer,  less  noxious/  are  a- 
mong  the  wild  quadrupeds.  The  cuddy,  receiving  in  its 
third  year  the  name  of  saitb^  m  the  fourth  that  of  0ncr, 
«  and  waxing,  through  various  gradations  of  bulk,  to  the 
size  of  the  salmon,  is  the  most  plentiful  of  all  the  species 
of  sea»fishes  which  frequent  these  shores.  Syth,  cod,  her* 
rings,  ling,  sand-eels,  lobsters,  crabs,  dams^  oysters, 
wilks,  periwinkles,  cockles,  muscles,  limpets,  spout-fiih- 
es,  and  many  other  sorts  of  shell-fishes,  are  also  numerous. 
Otters,  seals,  dog-fishes,  skates,  swaim  over  the  whde 
coasts. 

SmaU  hlet.  About  a  leagile  to  the  northward  of  North  Uist  Kes  Bo- 
reray,  a  fertile  island,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  Between  this  island  and  the  mainland  of 
North  Uist  lies  Oroosay,  an  island  only  at  high-water. 
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ftaif  a  mile  long;  the  soil  sdndy  for  the  ih<)st  part,  but  fer-SnuU  ithf. 

tile  in  favoarable  seasons.     Three  mBes  westward  of  the        ' 

last  mentioned  island^  bat  still  north  of  the  mainland  of 

North  Uistj  lies  Vallaj  ;  also  an  island  only  at  high  wa« 

ter^  and  separated  from  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  oUt  bj 

a  sand  two  miles  broad.     It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long^  not 

half «  mile  broad  ;  the  sdil  for  the  most  part  sandy.     It 

id  Beautiful^  and  fertile  in  com  ind  grass  wh^n  the  sum- 

ixier  i^  rainy ;  but  yields  very  little  of  either  when  th^ 

teason  is  the  reverse.    In  the  winter  and  spring  it  is  quite 

barren,  the  surface  being  cohered  with  sand>  which  a  gale 

from  the  noJrth-west  never  fails  to  blow  over  it.     Two 

leagues  to  the  north-west  of  North  Uist  lies  Heisker,  nearly 

two  miles  iii  lengthy  but  very  narrow.    The  soil  is  sandy^ 

yields  very  little  grass  at  any  time>  and  is  only  valuable 

bn  account  of  its  kelp  fthores  and  a  small  quantity  of  grain 

it  produces.     The  islands  of  Kirkbest  and   lleray   lie 

stretched  along  the  west  coast  of  North  Oist^  pretty  close 

io  it,  and  separated  from  it,  and  from  one  another,  by  a 

sand  which  the  sea  overflows  at  high  water.    The  formet 

is  one  mile  long,  but  very  narrow :  the  soil  sandy  ;  lies 

quite  exposed  to  the  Western  Ocean,  which  makes  yearly 

encroachments^  and  is  in  danger  of  being  soon  blowQ  away 

by  the  wind.     The  latter  is  three  miles  long,  and  half  a 

mile  broad  in  most  places.     The  soil  is  partly  sandy  and 

partly  black  ground,  yielding  tolerable  crops  of  barley^ 

and  pasture  for  catde.     South  of  the  mainland  of  North 

Uist,  between  it  and  Benbecula,  lies  Grimsay^  an  island 

only  at  high  wateir.    This  is  a  barren  island,  two  miles  ill 

l^gth,  and  covered  with  heath,  but  is  very  valuable  oa 

account  of  its  kelp  shores. 

Benbecula  is  divided  from  South  Uist  by  a  strait  or  p««iwi^[|| 
sound  seven  miles  broad.    It  is  about  ten  miles  in  cir* 
tumSctcJKe.  It  is  separated  froib  South  Uist  by  a  narroW 
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9mtthVl$^  and  shallow  sound,  fordable  at  low  water.     There  is  A# 
same  reason  for  supposing  that  this  island  is  of  less  valne 
now  than  it  was  at  former  times,  that  there  is  for  m»- 
king  that  supposition  with  regard  to  several  other  islands 
in  this  chain  ;  viz.  that,  contrary  to  the  general  form  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  its  western  side  is  low,  and  its  east* 
crn  the  most  mountainous*     It  still  exhibits  the  remains* 
of  an  ancient  nunnery.     Its  soil,  animals,  natural  and  cul« 
tivated  productions,  are  similar  to  those  already  descri- 
bed. 
^th  Uiit.     South  Uist  is  contiguous,  at  its  northern  extremity,  ta 
the  island  of  Benbecula.   South  Uist  is  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  from  two  to  nine  miles  in  breadth.    Its  area  has 
been  calculated  to  aSbrd,   on  the  west  side,  40,000  acres 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation.   On  that  side  it  is  light  and 
sandy.     The  principal  harbours,  or  rather  retreats  for 
them,  are  Loch  Skepert,  Loch  Eynert,  and  I^och  Boris- 
dale,  which  are  well  adapted  for  fishing  stations.     The 
number  of  sheep  is  about  1000,  and  of  horses  800.     A^ 
bout  480  or  500  cows  are  annually  sold  from  the  island ; 
but  the  principal  source  of  emolument  is  frono  the  making 
of  kelp  9  of  which,  on  an  average,  IIOO  tons  are  annu- 
ally manufactured.     Dniidical  temples  are  here  to  b« 
seen,  as  well  as  Duns  or  Picts  houses.     A  great  majority 
of  the  common  people  are  Roman  catholics.     Vast  num- 
bers have  at  different  periods  emigrated  fl'om  this  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  to  America.     The  fish  are  similar 
SaiUfish,  o/to  those  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  saiUfisfa^  or,  as  it  if 
^vk?'      called  by  the  Scottish  fishermen^  tbe  basking  shark,  fre- 
quently appears  here  in  May  or  June.     They  are  in  size 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body  is  great.  The  tail  consists  of  two  un* 
equal  lobes  j  the  skin  is  rough.     The  upper  jaw  is  much 
longer  than  the  lower  one.     The  teeth  are  small,  disfOKd 
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III  numbers  along  the  jaws.  The  eyes  are  placed  at  four- South  UiA 
teen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  from  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
The  apertures  of  the  gills  are  long,  and  furnished  with 
strainers  of  the  substance  of  whalebone.  These  fish  swim 
dowly  with  their  two  dorsal  fins  above  water,  and  seem 
as  if  asleep.  Thej  are  tame  and  stupid,  and  permit  the 
near  approach  of  man.  They  suffer  a  boat  to  follow  them 
without  accelerating  their  motion.  The  harpooner  strikes 
his  weapon  into  the  fish  as  near  the  gills  as  possible  ;  but 
they  are  often  so  insensible  as  not  to  move  till  the  united 
strength  of  two  men  has  forced  in  the  harpoon  deeper. 
When  the  fish  perceives  himself  to  be  wounded,  he  throws 
tip  his  tail,  plunges  headlong  to  the  bottom,  tries  to  dis- 
engage himself  by  rolling  on  the  ground,  whereby  the 
tope  is  coiled  several  times  round  him,  and  the  harpoon 
often  bent.  Finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  swims  away  with 
prodigious  velocity,  and  such  force  as  to  tow  a  vessel  of 
seventy  tons  burden  against  a  fresh  gale.  They  some- 
times run  off  with  200  fathoms  of  line  and  two  harpoons^ 
and  will  occupy  the  fishers  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  be- 
fore they  are  subdued.  The  liver  is  the  valuable  part  of 
them.  A  large  one  produces  nine  or  ten  barrels  of  liver, 
from  which  the  return  of  oil  is  about  eight  barrels.  These 
fish  are  found  on  most  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  north 
seas ;  Linnaeus  says  within  the  arctic  circle.  They  are  also 
found  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  He- 
brides, the  Welsh  coast^  and  in  the  Bay  of  Balishannan  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.     They  are  extremely  inoffensive.  .       "^ 

Nothing  is  found  in  their  stomachs  but  dissolved  greenish 
matter  j  so  that  they  are  supposed  to  feed  on  sea- weed,  or, 
at  least,  on  animals  destitute  of  red  blood.  The  vulgar 
Bsme  of  basking  shark  is  111  applied  to  them.  They  are 
•ailed  in  Erse  cairban. 
The  Islaad  of  Erisca  is  situated  to  the  southward  oC 
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ii^^!*^  South  Uitt*  Its  extent  is  trifling,  and  its  popobtioa  not 
num^roDS.  The  natural  state  of  this  isle  di£fers  bnt  incon- 
siderablj  from  that  of  the  others  which  have  been  descrU 
bed.  The  fisbeij^  kelp,  pastttrage,  and  a  little  tillage, 
spre  the  means  it  presents  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  is  not  knoRvn  to  be  distinguished  hj  quadm- 
pedsy  fishes,  or  fowls^  peculiar  to  itself.  Th^  eaglea  com- 
>    mon  through  these  isles  have  been  oocasionallj  made  the 

(finplar  instruments  of  a  singular  species  of  theft.  Some  of  tbo 
idler  and  more  mischievous  peasants,  seeking  out  aB 
eagle's  nest,  sew  up  the  ei^ts  anua.  Thus,  unable  to 
void  their  excrements,  they  shriek  continuallj  from  paiUf 
The  parent  eagles,  mistaking  this  abrieking  for  the  crj  of 
unsatisfied  hunger,  return  incessantlj  for  lambs,  kids,  and 
fishes.  The  nest  is  loaded  with  fresh  provisions*  In  thq 
evening  the  thief  steals  to  it,  gives  a  temporarj  relief  to  the 
bursting  eaglets,  again  stitches  up  their  fundaments,  and 
carries  off  the  superfluous  provisions  which  the  old  eagles 
have  laid  in.  But  this  practice  is  now  diligently  check- 
ed. 

Inferior  To    the   southward   of    these  is  Barra,    or   Barray, 

which,  witli  a  number  of  lesser  islands,  constitutes  a  paro- 
chial district,  terminating  the  chain  of  isles  which  stretchea 
from  Lewis,  on  the  north,  to  Berneray  or  Bishop's.  Isle,  oa 
the  south.  The  principal  islands  besides  Barraj  that  are 
inhabited,  are  Watersaj,  Sanderaj,  Dabajji  Mengalaj,  and 
Berneray,  to  the  south ;  Flodday,  Hellesay,  and  Gigaj,  on 
the  east ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  islands  not  inhabit- 

^^"f^*  ed.  The  main  island  of  Barraj  is  eight  computed  milea 
in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  being  inter- 
aectcd  in  different  places  bj  arms  of  the  sea.  The  island 
of  Watersay,  separated  from  the  -m^^in  island  by  a  chanv 
nel  of  one  mile,  is  about  three  miles  in  lengthy  and  ii| 
3ome  jplaces  a  pule  and  a  half  broa4*    Th^e  next  is  Sandet 
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nj,  distant  five  miles  from  Barraj.  It  is  two  miles  in  Bamy, 
length,  two  in  breadth^  and  contains  ninp  families,  Pab* 
bay,  lymg  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Barray,  one 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  contains  threo 
families*  Mengalaj,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  two 
miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  in  breadth,  contains  eight 
families.  The  last  is  Bernerajr,  which;  from  its  being  calU 
cd  the  Bishop's  Isle,  seems  to  have  once  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Isles.  It  is  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Bar^' 
nj,  one  mile  in  length,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  contains  three  families.  These  islands  are  fertile  in 
com  and  grass,  but  liable  to  be  blasted  by  the  south-west 
winds,  which  frequently  blow  her^.  They  are  very  dif« 
ficult  of  access,  on  account  of  the  strong  currents  running 
between  them ;  and  landing  is  sometimes  not  only  diffi* 
cult  but  hazardous.  Close  by  the  island  of  Mengalay  is 
is  a  high  rock,  with  very  luxuriant  grass  growing  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  climb  to  the  top, 
at  the  ri9k  of  their  lives,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  carry 
up  their  wedders  to  fatten.  This  must  be  the  Scarpa 
Vervicum  mentioned  by  Buchanan.  The  main  island  of 
Barray  has  a  barren  appearance,  from  the  great  quantity 
of  rock  to  be  seen  every  where,  excepting  the  north  end, 
which,  for  fertility,  if  the  climate  were  equally  good,  might 
be  compared  to  any  of  the  same  extent  in  any  part  of 
Scotland.  In  the  middle  and  south  end  are  very  high  hills, 
and  some  flat  grounds..  The  hills  are  a  mixture  of  green 
rock  and  heathy  and  $^m  to  be  better  calculated  for  a 
sheep  walk  than  for  rearing  black  cgttle,  but  lie  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  market. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  cod  and  ling  caught  upon 
the  east  coast  of  Barray,  or  between  that  and  the  main* 
land ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  boats  are  annually 
fmployed  here*    Th^  sheU*fish  c^Ied  cockle  is  fo^nd  ia 
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^^'y^y*  vast  abundance  on  the  great  sand-bank  on  the  north  end  of 
Barray.  In  time  of  scarcitj,  about  200  families,  that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  have  resorted  to 
it  for  their  daily  subsistence.  During  two  successive 
years  of  scarcity,  not  less  than  from  100  to  200  horse- 
loads  of  cockles  were  taken  from  these  sands  at  low  water, 
every  day  of  the  spring  tides,  during  the  nionths  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Of  the .  harbours  connected  with  this  island,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  first,  towards   the  North   Ottirvore, 
}s  more  properly  ^  road  than  a  harbour  ;   the  entrance 
to  it  is  from  the  east,  between  the  islands  of  Hellesav 
and  Gigay.     The  next  further  south  is  Flodday  Sound, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  islands,  ^nd  opciis  to  the  south- 
cast.     Here  the  largest  ships  may  ride  with  safety  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year,     Terivah,  or  the  Inland  Bay, 
so  called  from  its  cutting  far  into  thp  middle  of  the  coun- 
try.     Here  vessels  may  ride  out  the  hardest  gales.     It  o- 
pens  also  to  tl)e  south-east.     On  the  south  end' of  Barray 
is  Kisimul  Bay,  sq  called  by  the  natives ;  and  by  mari- 
ners  Castle  Bay,  from  an  old  castle  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned.    It  o]5ens  to  the  south.    In  the  island  of  Watersay 
is  a  commodious  harbour  for  ships  of  any  burden.  It  is  ac- 
cessible from  the  south-east,  between  the  islands  of  San« 
deray  and  Muldonich,  or  the  Deer  Island.    Ottirvolre  and 
Flodday  are  much  frequented  by  ships  to  and  from  the 
Baltic.    The  convenience  of  these  harbours,  or  more  pro- 
perly  roads,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fish  killed  upon 
the  coast,  should  make  Barray  a  more  eligible  situation  for 
a  village  than  any  that  the  Joint  Stock  Company  have  yet    • 
pitched  upon.     These  harbours  have  good  outlets  for  the 
south  arid  north,  and  are  near  the  fishing  banks.     They 

also  abound  in  small  cod  and  flounders. 

'•.■•■  ... 

At  the  place  called  Castle  Bay  is  a  fort  built  upon  i 
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rocky  which  must  have  formerly  been  almost  corercd  with   Baitay, 
the  sea.     T*his  fort  is  of  a  hexagonal  form  ;  the  wall  is  old  fore 
near  thirty  feet  high :    in  one  of  its  angles  is  a  high 
jM^uare  tower ;  on  the  top  of  which,  at  the  comer  imme- 
diately'  above  the  gate,  is  a  perforated  stone,  through 
which  the  gockman  or  Watchman,  who  sat  there  all  nighty 
might  let  a  stone  fall  upon  any  person  who  attempted  tm 
surprise  the  gate  by  night.     Within  the  walls  are  several 
houses,  and  a  well  dug  through  the  middle  of  the  rock. 
The  tradition  here  is,  that  this  fort  was  built  upwards  o£ 
500  years  ago.     Buchanan  calls  it  an  old  castle  in  hia 
time.     It  was  always  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Bar-* 
raiy,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.     Here  are 
also  several  Druidical  temples,  none  of  them  romarkable 
for  extent  or  structure.     Of  the  buildings  here  called 
Ddns  there  are  five  on  the  island  of  Barray,  two  in  Wa« 
tersay,  one  in  Sanderay,  one  in  Pabbay,  one  in  Menga^ 
lay,  and  one  in  Berneray  ;  the  last  of  which  is  taken  no« 
tice  of  by  the  learned  Dr  M^Pherson  of  Slate  in  his  An* 
ti^uities,  and  is  more  entire  than  any  of  the  rest.    Each 
of  these  Duns  is  in  sight  of  some  other,  that  in  case  of  aa 
invasion  tlie  alarm  might  be  more  speedily  communicated 
to  the  whole. 

Barray  has  long  belonged  to  the  family  of  M'Neil.  Iii  Trial  ^f 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  an  English  ship  was  seized*^ 
ilpon  the  coast  by  Roderick  McNeil,  then  laird  of  Bar* 
ray,  sumamed  Ruary*u*iurter^  or,  **  Roy  the  turbulent  ;*• 
probably  so  called  from  the  frequent  depredations  he 
committed  in  different  places,  which  were  not  uncommon 
in  those  days.  Queen  Elizabeth  complained  to. the  court 
of  Scotland  of  an  act  of  piracy  committed  upon  her  sub-* 
jects  ;  upon  which  the  laird  of  Barray  was  summoned  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh,  to  answer  for  his  unjustifiable  beha- 
viour ;  but  he  either  refused  or  despised  the  summonai 
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BvTHT.  Several  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  apprehend  hiii^ 
which  proved  unsuccessful.  Mr  M'Kenzie^  commoDlj 
called  the  Tutor  of  Kintai]^  predecessor  to  the  late  Lord 
M^od,  undertook  by  stratagem  what  others  could  not 
do  bj  more  direct  means.  Raving  come,  undo:  cover  of 
a  friendly  visit,  to  the  castle  of  Kisimul,  where  the  laird 
then  resided,  he  invited  him  and  all  the  retainers  on  board 
his  vessel,  where  they»  not  suspecting  any  hostile  design. 
Buffered  themselves  to  be  overpowered  with  liquor ;  so 
that  all  his  friends  were  easily  persuaded  to  go  on  shorc^ 
^d  trust  their  chief  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  so  hos- 
pitably entertained  them.  Kintail  improved  the  advan^ 
tage  put  into  h's  hands,  hoisted  sail  under  night ;  and  the 
^ind  proving  fair,  he  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  his  pur* 
|uers«  He  at  length  arrived  witlt  his  prisoner  at  £din« 
burgh,  where  McNeil  was  tried  for  his  life.  Being interroga* 
ted  why  he  treated  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  with  such 
barbarity,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  by 
his  loyaltv  to  retaliate,  a|  mu^h  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
impardonable  injury  done  by  the  Queen  of  England  to  his 
Qwn  sovereign  and  his  Majesty's  mother.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  transaction,  co  the  part  of  the  Scot* 
lish  court,  was  conducted  merely  as  a  matter  of  ostenta* 
.  ^lon,  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Elizabeth,  McNeil  waa 
.  .  pardoned,  but  his  estate  was  forfeited*  The  forfeiture^ 
however,  consisted  of  transferring  it  immediately  from 
Ihc  crown  to  M'Keozie,  who  had  performed  the  service 
of  seizing  McNeil,  M'Kenzie  immediate^  gave  it  back 
to  McNeil,  on  condition  of  a  payment  of  sixty  merki|| 
JSeots  annually,  amounting  tQ  L.3  :  6  :  8  Sterling. ' 

f;^gi^i^  f^     The  chain  of  islands  which  we  have  now  deseribed. 

'^^  /excepting  St  Kilda,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
Hebrides.  As  already  mentioned,  the  most  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  their  structure  is,  that  the  iat  part  of  the^i 
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lits  towards  tbe  west—- a  ciiciun$taiicc  n^liicfa  nntt  of  M^GenetalRe* 
cessity  htve^  in  the  course  of  ages^  greatly  diminiahed  ^ 
their  extent  and  value.  It  it  only  because  their  soil  in 
diat  direction  is  a  light  sand,  which  readily  absorba  moiaU 
nre^  that  they  possess  any  degree  of  fertility*  With  them 
the  year  is  divide4  rather  into  a  wet  season  and"  ^  dry^ 
than  into  spring,  snmni^r,  autnnuiy  and  winter.  The  en* 
ergy  of  vegetation  is  hardly  renewed  till  the  rai^a  an4 
blasting  wind^  have  ceased  in  April*  The  heat  is  oftea 
torrid ;  vegetation  rapid ;  the  sky  with  litde  variation  se« 
rene  ;  the  winds  neither  too  violent  nor  too  fickle  ttU  the 
month  of  August  have  partly  passed.  By  that  time  the 
rains  begin  to  fail^  the  winds  arise,  and  both  prevail  aU 
floosf  incessantly  till  the  ensuing  March  have  nearly  ttm 
pired.  Yet  during  this  continuance  of  wind  and  ratn^ 
Qo  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  no  extreme  severity  of  frosL 
are  here  known.  Insular  disposition  mitigates  to  these 
isles  the  inclemency  of  a  period  of  the  year,  which  l^ti« 
tude  and  exposure  would  otherwise  render  much  more 
distressful  to  their  inhabitants.  Only  vegetables,  which 
ppring  rapidly  and  ripen  early,  can  be  profitably  cultiva* 
fed  as  articles  of  cr<^.  Flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  barley,  ap^ 
ipear  to  answer  reasonably  well ;  but  even  Uack  oats,  al<* 
though  hardieri  and  not  later  in  ripening,  than  the  white, 
«re  seldom  ripe  when  it  be^mes  necessary  to  cut  them 
down,  axid  can  scaroely  ever  be  gathered  in  without  having 
1>een  considerably  damaged  by  the  winds  and  rains  while 
^  the  shock,  or  while  standing*  The  sheep  and  black  cat« 
tie  and  horses  are  stuniid  in  their  growth  by  tbe  8canti« 
ness  of  forage  which  so  long  a  period  of  indement  wea« 
ther  necessarily  produces,  and  are  $ubjected  to  those  dis- 
eases which  aninuds  contract  by  exposure  to  storms,  anl 
lo  a  httnaid  chilling  atmosphere. 
Returning  tP  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mainland  of  In- 
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Ttmess^hire^  across  »  chtnnel  called  the  Mincfa/   inro 
come  to  the  Isltod  of  Skj.     It  is  the  largest  of  aU   Cho 
Hebrides*     It  lies  at  the  distaace  of  about  eighteen  miles 
aoath*west  from  Harris  ;  on  the  south-east  it  approaches 
VtTj  near  to  the  dlstriet  of  Glenelg,  on  the  continent  of 
Scotland.  On  the  south  it  is  divided  bj  about  five  leagues 
of  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Ardnamurdian  in  Argyle- 
fhire ;  the  Minsh  channel  on  the  west  divides  it  from 
South  Uist  and  Barray ;  and  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  wash- 
ed on  the  north,  opens  at  length  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
This  island  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  miled  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  forty  miles.    At  the  ferry 
of  Glenelg  it  is  not  above  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland 
af  Inverness-shire,      It  is  -deeply  intersected  round   its 
whole  circumference  by  arms  of  the  sea.     The  Bay  of 
Portree,  Loch  Snizort,  and  Loch  Braccadale,  are  the  lar- 
gest of  its  bays.     The  coasts  are  in  general  bold  and  roc- 
ky, abounding  with  many  safe  and  commodious  bays, 
especially  at  the  harbour  of  Oronsay  in  the  parish  of 
Slate,  and  the  harbour  at  the  village  of  Portree.     The 
oonntry  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  hills  are  so  high 
as  to  be  covered  with  snow  on  their  tops  at  midsummer  ; 
their  sides  are  covered  with  heath  and  grass,  which  afford 
good  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.     Between  the 
mountains  are  some  fertile  valleys ;  and  the  greater  part 
towards  the  sea^coast  is  plain  and  arable,  particularly  ia 
^e  parish   of  Kilmnir,  where  the  soil  produces  good 
crops:     The  island  is  well  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers  abounding  with  trout  and  salmon.     In  the  small 
rivers  Kilmartin  and  Ord,  is  found  the  great  horse*  mus« 
cle  (mytilus  margaritifera),  in  which  pearls  are  bred. 
Mr  Martin  was  informed  by  thf  proprietor  of  Ord,  that 
a  pearl  has  been  found  in  it  valued  at  L»20  Sterling.  There' 


tre  also  in  ihe  island  a  number  of  fresh^water  lakes  sto«     ^« 
red  with  trout  and  eel* 

Sk^  contains  various  objects  worthj  of  the  notice  of  the  ^J^^ 
traveller.  In  the  parish  of  Snizort  is  a  huge  perpendicular 
rock  or  natural  obelisk  of  unconunon  height  and  ma^« 
tude,, which  when  seen  from  a  distance  verj  much  resem* 
bles  a  large  steeple.  The  stone  is  about  360  feet  in  circum- 
jEerence  at  the  base  ;  a  little  below  the  middle  it  is  a  good 
deal  rounder  ;  and  thence  lessening  upwards,  it  seems  to 
end  nearlj  in  a  sharp  point;  its  height  is  thought  to  exceed 
300  feet.  There  is  also  in  the  same  side  of  the  parish^ 
in  the  march  between  it  a^jid  the  parish  of  Portree,  ^  beau- 
tiful fall  of  water  or  cataract,  the  perpendicular  height 
of  which  is  about  ninety  feet.  What  is  most  remark- 
able relative  to  this  fall  is,  that  nearly  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  an  arched  hollow  path  across  the 
l^ock,  along  which  five  or  six  people  may  walk  abreast 
with  the  greatest  safety,  quite  secure  &om  and  unmolest- 
ed by  the  body  of  water  that  rolls  over  them,  and  which 
in  this  situation  they  might  mistake  for  a  thick  pillar  of 
close  smoke,  did  they  not  see  it  dash  upon  the  rocks  be- 
low. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  in  a  low  valley,  there  is  a 
small  hill  shaped  like  a  house,  and  covered  with  small 
trees,  or  rather  shrubs,  of  natural  growth.  At  one  side.Cariom 
«f  it  there  is  a  Jake  of  fresh  water,  from  which  there  is  no^^^ 
visible  discharge.  Its  water  finds  many  passages  through 
the  hill,  and. makes  its  appearance  on  the  other  side  in  a 
great  number  of  springs  of  the  very  purest  kind.  They 
all  run  into  an  oval  bason  below,  which  has  a  bottom  of 
white  sand,  and  is  the  habitation  of  many  small  fish« 
$*rom  that  pond  the  water  runs  in  a  copious  stream  to  the 
sea.  .  At  the  side  of  this  rivulet  there  is  a  bath  made  of 
^fone^  and  concealed  from  public  view  by  souUl  trees  WKt 
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founding  in  Its  name  is  Loch  Shftot,  or  the  Sacre(t 
Lake.  There  was  once  a  great  reSort  of  people  afflicted 
with  ailments  to  this  place.  Thejr  bathed  themselves  and 
drank  of  the  water,  thongh  it  has  ntr  mineral  qualit7 ;  and 
in  a  shelf  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  wall  of  a  contigo- 
6u8  inclosure,  thej  left  oflferings  of  ftmall  rags,  pins,  and 
Coloured  threads,  to  the  divinitj  of  the  place. 
€oBcciIcd  At  the  northern  termination  of  a  ridire  6f  mountains  in 
the  same  parish,  is  a  most  curious  concealed  vallej.  It 
is  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  high  rocks,  and  accessible 
to  men  or  cattle  only  in  three  or  four  places*  A  person 
seeing  the  top  of  these  rocks  could  never  ittiagine  that 
fhej  surrounded  so  great  a  space  of  ground*  In  barba* 
rous  times,  when  perpetual  feuds  and  discords  subsisted 
between  the  clscns,  to  such  a  dtfice  that  life  and  more- 
able  property,  could  not  be  secure,  i^hen  the  approach  of 
an  enemj  was  announced,  the  weakest  of  the  inhabitants^ 
tnth  all  the  cattle^  were  sent  into  Aat  secret  asjlum^ 
where  strangers  could  never  discover  theib  without  parti* 
€ular  information.  It  is  so  capacious  as  to  hold  (but  not 
to  pasture  for  any  length  of  time)  4000  head  of  cattle. 

Tlie  coast  of  Portree,  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  but  more  especially  on  the  norths  is  overhung 
Hilfai  by  huge  cliffs  of  stupendous  height.  To  west*south-wesf 
of  the  harbour  is  a  hill  called  jiit-Suuiie^Fbttin,  or  *•  Fm- 
gal's  sitting  Place  ;**  because  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  green 
hillock,  on  which,  says  tradition,  Fingal  was  wonl  to  it 
hi  state,  point  out  the  different  courses,  and  scoVey  his 
heroes  pursuing  the  chace.  From  this  hillock,  liEi  a  dear 
day,  the  lofty  hills  of  GuUen  and  Strath,  the  parishes  of 
'  Duerinsh  and  Bfaccadale,  the  Long  Island,  North  and 
South  Uist,  and  Barray,  may  be  de6n,  as  likewise  thie  wes^ 
side  of  Trerertiish,  Portree,  Raasay,  Ap^lecross,  Loch 
Carroog  Snd  Ibe  interjacent  seas.    Neariy  Oppmte  to  ihir 
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iSXt,  at  ft  nule^t  distance,  south-efttt  of  the  harbour^  rises  Sk^i 
fian^Man-a^bbaig,  or,  "  the  Hill  of  bis  Defence,"  having  """^ 
also  on  its  top  a  green  hillock,  called  Cruacban^Mbic'^ 
Swan  (M'Swan's  eminence),  remarkable  only  for  its  si« 
tnilarity  to  that  on  the  top  of  ^it'SuiJe*Fbmn,  unless 
the  tradition,  that  a  son  of  Swain  or  Sveno,  a  Danish  or 
Norwegian  king,  lies  buried  there,  may  be  thought  de^ 
serving  of  notice*  On  the  side  of  Ban^iian'a'bbaig  that 
looks  towards  Raasay,  and  which  is  extremely  steep, 
rise  a  number  of  rocks  of  a  conical  fbfm,  green  at  their 
tops,  or  covered  with  heath.  Between  these  rocks  run 
smdl  hdlow  Yiiles,  where  sheep  and  goats  find  pasture  i 
dnd  at  the  bottdm  of  the  hill,  on  the  same  iide,  are  seve- 
ral caves|  in  which  sea-fowl  and  wild  pigeons  nestle,  and 
into  some  of  which  the  sea  at  hr^  wsiter  enters.  The  hill 
itself,  on  account  of  its  height  and  peculiar  form,  is  an  in- 
fallible mark  of  the  situation  and  place  of  the  harbour. 

On  the  shore  of  the  same  parish  is  a  cave  thift  merits  Cavct 
particular  attention.  It  is  extremely  narrow  without,  but 
within  becomes  very  spacious  and  high,  capable  of  con« 
tainmg  at  ease  500  persons.  Below  its  mouth,  up  from 
high^water  mark  to  the  level  of  the  cave,  the  hollow 
rock  is  faced  with  a  perpendicular  wall  of  large  plain* 
stone  about  twelve  feet  high,  having  several  steps  so  nar« 
row  that  only  one  man  can  ascend  at  a  time.  Within,  the  aif 
freely  circulates ;  in  the  middle  is  a  well ;  and  if  they  had 
no  fire-arms,  one  man  could  easily  defend  the  passage  »* . 
gainst  a  host  of  foes :  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  de« 
signed,  both  by  nature  and  art,  as  a  place  of  secure  re* 
treat ;  though,  if  the  tradition  be  true,  it  proved  others 
wise  to  one  party  that  retired  to  it  for  safety :  for  the  story 
goes,  that  in  the  troublesome  and  barbarous  times,  whea 
the  neighbouring  districts  plundered  and  destroyed  .each 
^her,  and  the  weak  were  always  a  prey  to  the  stroug,^ 
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jnalij  often  tetreated  to  this  cave  as  a  place  of  eonccfttia 
meat  and  security.  At  one  time,  however,  *tbey  withinr 
deeming  themselves  from  their  sitastion  too  secure,  wer& 
negligent  in  defending  the  passage.  Their  enemies  got 
intelligence  they  were  there^  and  surprising  them  ia  tho 
night,  filled  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  timber  and  moist 
heath,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  allowed  none  to  escape 
but  all  wore  either  smothered  to  death  in  their  sleep,  or 
^seraUy  perished  in  the  flames.  In  confirmation  of  this 
tradition,  a  man  not  long  since  dead  found  about  sixty 
years  ago  a  large  brass  kettle,  in  a  dark  corner  in  the  far-* 
ther  end  of  the  cave  ;  and  bones  of  different  sizes  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  it.  It  abounds  in  stalactites,  which  partly 
hang,  from  the  arch  above,  and  partly  fall  down,  many  of 
them  having  several  holes  through  and  through,  and  are 
great  curiosities.  Another  cave  is  not  hic  distant,  and  is  of 
unexplored  extent.  Concerning  this  last,  the  vulgar  tell  a 
story  about  a  piper,  or  player  on  the  bagpipes,  who,  along 
with  some  other  persons,  attempted  to  explore  the  reces-* 
ses  of  the  cavern.  None  of  the  party  ever  returned ;  but 
persons  above  ground,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ca« 
\eai  runs,  though  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  mouth, 
heard  the  piper  playing  under  ground  beneath  their  feet> 
This  story  of  the  piper  seems  to  be  a  very  favourite  one 
in  the  Highlands ;  it  is  told  concerning  some  other  caverns 
in  Sky,  and  concerning  several  on  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land. In  particular,  it  is  told  concerning  a  cave  on  the  ri« 
ver  Nevis  in  Inverness-shire,  which  we  formerly  descri« 
bed.  In  this  last  case  the  tradition  is,  that  the  noise  of 
the  piper's  music  was  heard  under  ground  at  a  place  call* 
«d  Kinloch,  distant  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave  no  less 
than  ten  miles.  The  tune  he  played  was,  ^*  Oh  that  I  had 
three  hands,  two  for  the  bagpipe  and  one  for  the  sword  ;" 
signifying  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  subterranean  fbes« 
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kn  the  district  of  the  pari  A  of  Strath  Called  Straklhaird.      ^7* 

•        •  •        -  *  Vii    u    III 

Are  a  number  of  cayes,  in  one  of  which  Prince  Charles 

Stnarf)  the  son  of  the  pretender^  lodged  for  sonle  nights 

* 

in  1 740.  That  this  isliiid>  like  inosl  of  the  dther  islands 
of  the  Hebrides^  has  been  formerly  covered  with  woodsy 
appears  frooi  th^  large  thanks  6f  At  and  dther  trees  daily 
dttg  up  in  ill  the  bdgS  and  peat*mosses  in  the  cooAtrj. 
From  the  height  6f  the  Billy,  and  its  insolar  situation^  theCliii0k|( 
idr  Seldom  cbhtindes  long  of  th^  same  femperatiirei  the 
^ir  is  generally  loaded  with  vaponr ;  and^  On  an  average^ 
three  days  in  twelve  thrdoghoiit  the  year  iire  scdu'cdy  free 
froiA  rain>  fair  less  frons  clouds.  These>  iittraieted  by  the 
hilts,  soniketimes  break  in  Usefill  and  refreshing  showery; 
at  othet  'times>  suddenly  bursting  like  t  watdr^spout,  ponr 
down  their  contents  iNrith  tremendous  lioisci  delngihg  the 
^ains  below,  and  often  destroying  tHe  h6pe!|  of  the  htis^ 
bandmin.  The  crops  also  SUflfer  by  ^he  stormy  winds 
Which  set  in  abont  the  end  of  August  tit  beginning  of 
Septdnkber^  To  this  Vsriible  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
Uncertainty  bf  the  weather,  <he  ague^  fevers',  rheuma^ 
tisms",  pectoral  aifections,  and  dySeitteries— -the  p)revailing 
distempers — may  be  ascribed;  That  die  tlimate,  however^ 
is  far  from  being  unhealthy,  the  I6ng  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants sufficiently  testifies.  The  toil  is  in  general  black  and 
'mossy,  and  better  adapted  for  piistul:^  than  tillage  ;  though 
the  latter  might  be  advantigeoudy  followed  if  leases  and 
jproper  ericoiiragement  were  given  lo  the  tenants*  Tht 
tettcroim^  or  crooked  spade^  is  almost  the  only  utensil  used 
fiy  the  common  ctos  of  tenants  in  labouring  the  ground* 
The  mode  bf  dressing  tb^  com  ft>  be  git>und>  by  what  is 
called  Tgraddtt^  is  here  still  in  use.  By  this  operation  theyiibidiql 
save  the  trouble  of  thrashing  and  kifat^ATing  the  grain.^^"^ 
jFire  is  set  to  the  strsw,  and  die  flame  and  heat  parches  the 
Ipram ;  it  is  then  made  into  meal  ia  the  guern% 
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meal  looks  very  black,  bat  tastes  well  enough,  aad  is 
teemed  very  wholesome.    The  whole  of  the  work  is  per« 
formed  by  the  women*  The  only  apology  g|iren  by  them- 
selves for  this  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  which  the  generality  have  is  very  small, 
and  many  of  them  are  at  a  great  distance  from  a  mill. 
The  cattle  do  not  want  the  straw,  because  they  lie  oat  all 
winter  in  good  pasture  ;  and  as  snow  does  not  lie  long  on 
the  ground,  they  can  always  have  enough  of  food. 
Cattle.        The  isle  of  Sky  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent small  breed  of  cattle,  which  never  fail  to  bring  a  ooa- 
siderable  price  when  sold  in  Scotland  to  be  fattened  on  the 
southern  pastures.  The  number  of  sheep  reared  here  is  also 
very  considerable.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  general 
diffusion  of  sheep  over  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  which 
has  of  late  become  a  favourite  object,  does  by  no  means 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  breed  of  cattle  ;  on 
'  the  contrary,. the  sheep  that  are  reared,  are  in  many  cases 
almost  so  much  clear  profit ;  because  on  the  bleak  mount* 
aios  the  cattle  could  obtain  no  food,  where  the  sheep,  being 
a  smaller  animal,  find  abundance.    The  valleys,  which 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  pastures  suitable  to  their  nature, 
are  still  allotted  to  the  cattle^  while  the  mountains  are  set 
apart  as  a  sheep-walk.     Thus,  although  enormous  quan- 
tities of  sheep  are  now  reared  in  the  Highlands,  where 
only  a  trifling  number,  to  supply  woollen  for  clothing, 
were  found  formerly  ^  yet  great  numbers  of  cattle  still 
come  from  thence  to  the  markets  of  the  south.    The  num- 
bers are  indeed  diminished,  but  not  in  the  proportion 
that  was  originally  apprehended.     As  the  population,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  has  greatly  diminished,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  almost  as  many  cattle  now  come  from 
thence  as  came  a  century  ago.     Great  numbers  of  sheep 
and  cattle  are  annually  sold  at  the  two  fairs  of  Portrce« 
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iThe  wild  birds  of  Skj  are  common  to  the  other  blands 
<^f  the  Hebrides ;  as^  wild  geese  and  ducks^  gulls,  cor- 
morants, cranes^  eagles^  drowsy  ravens^  rooks,  cuckoos^ 
rails,  woodcocks^  moorfowls>  partridges,  plovers^  ^ild  pi- 
geons. Sic*  Besides  other  rejltiles^  there  are  three  species 
of  serpents  common  to  this  island )  the  firsts  spotted  black 
%nd  white^and  verj  pernicious  ;  the  second  yellow^  with 
brown  spots  ;  and  the  thirdy  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
smallest  and  least  poisonous.  The  people  are  strong,  ro^ 
bust^  healthj,  and  prolific^  Thej  for  the  most  part  pro*  Manners. 
fess  the  protestant  religion  $  are  honest,  bravci  and  hospi«» 
table*  l^hej  speak  the  languslgei  wear  the  habit,  and 
observe  the  customs,  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  He- 
brides and  Western  Highlands.  Thej  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  hardiest  manner^  allowing  them  to  nm 
without  shoes  or  stockings  till^hey  are  eight  or  ten  jears 
old.  Thejr  live  hardj  themselves,  using  no  bed  except  a 
layer  of  heath,  with  a  coverlet  of  rug  spread  over  them. 
The  gentlenien  five  in  the  same  stile^  and  with  the  same 
or  greater  luxury,  than  their  countrymen  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  \  inasmuch  as  all  sorts  of  game  and  fish^  which 
in  other  places  can  only  be  procured  at  a  great  ezpence^ 
are  here  easily  obtained «  Some  peculiarities  are  noticed 
by  strangers  ;  such  as^  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  a  glass  of  whisky  is  drank  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  A  stranger  is  seldom  allowed  the 
privilege  of  refusal,  because  the  duties  of  hospitality 
would  not  have  been  properly  fulfilled  if  he  were  sufiered 
to  depart  without  this  favourite  cordial.  It  may  be  re«« 
tn^rked^  however,  that  in  the  West  Highlands  the  moist* 
ure  of  the  climate  may  render  this  custom  not  only  harm* 
less  but  salutary.  Not  only  do  persons  of  undoubted  so^ 
briety  belonging  to  the  country  comply  with  it,  but  it  is 
certain  that  strangers  going  thither  find  themselves  lest 
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^^l^-  aDfectcd  by  spirittioas  liquors  than  in  the  south. of  Scot* 
ItoiL  The  keen  air  of  the  moanuinsy  loaded  as  it  is  with 
ihoistore  from  a  vast  ocean,  fortifies  the  nerves,  or  render^ 
ihexh  insensible  t6  the  stimulus  alluded  to*  Nor  does  this 
bccur  frbni  habit,  or  in  consequence  of  anjr  gradual  change 
of  constitution.  The  iflme  man;  whd  in  Edinbttrgh  would 
be  totall^  disordered  bj  tasting  ardent  spirits  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  before  diniier;  and  who  would  feel  hidiself  tonli- 
derably  injured  it  anj  time  hj  a  vtrj  moderate  quantity 
taken  undiluted,  after  a  rerj  few  dajs  residence  in  the 
West  Highlands,  especiaHj  if  engaged  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  drinks  whiskj,  withoiit  injurj  or  hesititiob,  like  a 
Highlander. 

In  the  Highlands,  the  breakfast  is  i  princifjal  meal. 
Accustomed  to  be  out  among  the  hills  shooting  or  bunt- 
ing, a  Highland  gentleman  seldom  thinks  of  dinner.  Oil 
this  accoiint  the  breakfast  table  is  plentifullj  stbred  witH 
kll  or  most  of  the  following  atticles  :  Teit^  oat  takes,  and 
biscuits,  for  wheat-btead  is  seldom  to  be  seen ;  btitterj 
cheese,  eggs^  hung  Beef,  broiled  salmon^  or  kipper  as  it  is 
called,  ham^  tongues,  tfiarmalade,  honejr,  and  fresh  her- 
rings, where  thej  can  be  had.  Wherever  yon  call  jou  are 
^presented  with  spirits,  except  in  the  poorest  cottages;  where 
thej  offer  milkl 

l^ttpfyA  In  Sky  many  valdaBle  ttiinerals  have  been  discovered,' 
but  none  hive  beeii  tvroiight  to  any  advantage.  In  manf* 
places  thl^  hills  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  firfc.  In  th^  pil- 
rish  of  Strith  limestone  and  marl  are  abundant ;  and  there 
is  some  marble  of  an  inferior  qualify.  Near  the  village 
kst  Sleat  are  found  marddsites  of  varicriis  kinds^  and  finely 
Variegated  pebbles.  A  valley  neat  Lobh  Fallart  produced 
line  agates;  and  many  of  the  rivulets  contain  topazes,' 
washed  down  from  the  hills  by  mountain  torrents.  Rode 
crystals^  and  other  precious  stones^  are  alHo  fo/Ond  alhti 


jJ^^^scTj  ra'ns  amoig  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  lie  hills.    The^    ?^« 
jiooth  aad  west  coasU  abound  with  coral^  both  red  and 
arbiter 

Scvcfal  Testiges  cff  aotiqoilj  are  to  he  fo^nd  pi  Skj^n^m^ezi^ 
pDe  of  tBe  nKkst  remarkable  qf  these  is  the  Castle  of  DoD^*?"^ 
vegao.  .  It  stands  go  a  high  rock»  over  a  loch  <af  the  same 
pamey  a  branch  of  Loch  Fallsurt*  Part  of  it  h^  heen  re-> 
paired  in  the  iBodcm  taste,  but  the  greater  pprtioD  of  it  is 
ancient.  Th^,  oldest  part  is  a  square  tower,  which,  with 
a  wall  round  the  edge  of  the  rock^  was  the  original  foxti* 
^catioQ* . 

^  In  this  pastle,??  sajs  Mr  Pennant,  f  is  preserved  the  Fury  (^|. 
Praolanchshi,  Qr  Fairj  Flag,  of  the  family,^  bestowed  on 
it  hj  Titan^a,  the  Ben*!^hi,  or  wife  of  Pberoa  kii^  of 
the  faine|»  She  blessed  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  powers 
of  the  irst  importance,  which  were  to  be  ^aerled  onlj  ofi 
|hree  occasions  ;  but  on  the  last,  after  the  end  was  oh* 
fained,  an  invisible  being  is  to  arrive  and  carry  olF  the 
Standard  and  standard-bearer  never  move  to  he  seeOi*  A 
family  of  plan- j-Faitt^r  had  this  dangerous  office,  and 
held  it  hj  their  lands  in.  ^raccadale.  The  flag  has  been 
produced  thrice ;  the  first  timO;^  in  an  unequal  engageflscnt 
against  the  Clan  Ronald,' to  whose  sight  the  M^Leoda 
were  multiplied  tenfold  ;  the  second  preserved  the  heir 
of  the  family,  heiag  prqduced  tp  save  the  kngrngs  pf 
the  lady  of  the  fainily  ;  and  the  third  time  to  save  my 
own  ;  but  it  was  so  tattered  that  Titsnia  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  wo):d)  sending  for.  This  was  a  anperstitioa  de» 
rived  from  the  ^{qrwegian  ancestry  of  the  house*  Tfai^ 
fable  was  caught  from  the  coun^,  and  Bught  be  of  us^ 
to  animate  the  dan*  The  Danes  had  their  nu^ic^  stand* 
1^,  Raefmttip  or  the  Raven,  emhroidered  in  an  instant  by 
the  three  daughters  of  LodbroLe,  aad  sisters  of  Hinguar^ 
^uhbar^  or  Ivar.    Sigutd  had  an  ^chatitad  Ibf^  C<?V% 
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him  by  his  mother,  with  circumstances  somewhat  almilaif 

.to  the  Dunvegan  coloars  ;  whosoever  bore  it  in  the  daj  of 

battle  was  to  be  killed.     Accordiaglj,  in  one  of  nis  bal> 

ties  three  standard-bearers  were  snccessively  slain  ;  but 

on  the  death  of  the  last  he  obtained  the  victory.     Here  k 

preserved  a  great  ox«horn  tipped  with  silver*     The  arm 

was  twisted  round  its  spires,  the  mouth  brought  over  the 

elbow,  and  then  df ank  off*  The  northern  nations  held  this 

species  of  cup  in  high  esteem,  and  used  the  capacious  horns 

of  the  great  aurochs.     They  graced  the  hospitable  balls 

of  kings ;  and  out  of  them  the  ancient  heroes  quenched 

their  thirst." 

OMar-        In  this  castle  is  also  preserved  a  round  shield  made  of 

^^^^*     irc^n,  that,  even  in  its  decayed  state,  weighs  near  twenty 

pounds,  itself  a  load  in  these  degenerate  days ;  yet  they 

were  in  use  no  longer  ago  than  the  century  before  last. 

Each  chieftain  had  h!s  armour-bearer,  who  preceded  his 

master  in  time  of  war  :  and  such  was  their  attachinent  to 

the  military  character,  that  on  all  formal  occasions,  even 

in  time  of  peace,  they  used  the  same  solemnity,     In  go^ 

ing  to  church,  they  marched  in  the  same  state*     In  ear<- 

lier  times  the  Scots  used  targets  made  of  oak,  covere4 

with  the  bides  of  bulls ;  and  also  long  shields,  narrow 

below  and   broad  above,  formed  of  pieces  of  oak  or 

willow,  secured  with  iron.     They  had  idso  a  guard  for 

their  shoulders  called  scapul ;  and  for  offensive  weapons 

had  the  bow,  sword,  the  two-handed  sword,  and  Lochaber 

9xe,  a  weapon  likewise  of  Norwegian  origii^ :  but  the 

image  tombs  of  ancient  warriors  are  the  best  lectures  go, 

this  subject.  To  the  list  of  offensive  weapons  used  by  the 

Scotch  may  be  added  leaden  mallets  and  Jedburgh  staves  j; 

the  latter  are, described  by  Major. 

In  the  stream  called  Sinzort,  which  runs  northward 
^qm  the  centre  of  the  island,  a  lake  is  formed^  pn  yfiiobi 
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arc  the  rums  of  a  large  ancient  church  or  cathedral,  which     Sky. 
probably  was  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  island* 

In  all  parts  of  Skj,  along  the  coast,  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  round  buildings  here  called  Duns  are  to  be 
found.  Abundance  of  cairns  are  also  seen,  and  ruins  of 
Roman  catholic  chapels. 

Though  not  peculiar  to  this  or  an  j  other  island,  but  to  History  of 
the  whole  islands  of  Scotland,  we  may  here  take  notice  of  pjf^  *^ 
the  celebrated  musical  instrument,  the  bagpipe,  of  such  uni- 
versal use  among  the  ancient  Caledonians  or  Highlanders. 
As  in  feudal  times  every  chieftain  was  a  prince,  and  had 
bis  officers  of  state,  who  had  lands  allotted  to  them  for 
their  subsistence,  so  the  piper  was  a  regular  appendage 
to  their  dignity ;  and  some  of  those  gentlemen,  who  are 
fond  of  ancient  customs,  have  still  one,  to  whom  they  allot 
St  portion  of  land.  The  McDonalds  and  M'Leods  had 
each  of  them  anciently  a  sort  of  college  of  pipers  ;  and  as 
all  possessions  and  privileges  were  in  a  great  degree  here- 
ditary, it  would  appear  that  even  the  office  of  piper  was 
hereditary  in  certain  families.  The  M*Carters  were  chief 
pipers  to  M*Donald,  and  the  M*Crumes  to  M'Leod.  The 
bagpipe  does  not  belong  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but 
to  the  ancient  Gael-Dun  or  Highlanders  ;  and  with  them 
it  has  always  been  a  favourite  instrument*  The  bagpipe 
bas  two  varieties  :  the  one  with  short  pipes,  played  on  with 
the  fingers  ;  the  other  with  long  pipes,  and  sounded  with 
the  mouth.  This,  which  is  the  loudest  and  most  ear-pier- 
eing  of  all  music,  is  the  genuine  Highland  pipe,  and  suited 
well  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people  ;  rouzed  their  cou- 
rage to  battle^  alarmed  them  when  secure,  and  collected 
them  when  scattered  ;  solaced  them  in  their  long  and  pain- 
ful marches  ;  and  in  times  of  peace  kept  up  the  memory 
%f  the  gallantry  of  their  ancestors  by  tunes  composed  after 
iSgital  victories ;  and  too  often  kept  up  the  spirit  of  re- 
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Vttog^  b^  airi  mprMStve  of  defctti  or  massftcres  from  rir 
val  clans.  Neither  of  thes^  instruments  were  the  inTon* 
^on  of  the  Danes,  or,  as  is  common]^  supposed,  of  anj 
of  the  northern  nations ;  for  their  andent  writers  prove 
^qn  to  hzw^  been  animated  hj  the  danger  tmbarum* 
Notwithstanding  thej  have  had  th^ir  s^ci-fipe  long  a« 
mongst  thtm»  a$  their  old  $ong|  prove,  jet  we  cannot  al« 
low  them  the  honour  of  inventing  this  melodious  instni^ 
|nent^  hut  must  assert  that  th^  borrowed  it  from  the  in* 
Taded  paledonianf «  We  muit  still  go  further,  and  do» 
prive  even  that  indent  race  of  the  credit^  and  derive  its 
prigtp  from  the  mild  climate  of  Italy^  perhaps  fion^ 

Greece.    There  is  now  jn  Rome  a  most  beautiful  ias  r^ 

* 

fiVQf  a  Greci^  sqilpture  of  (he  highest  antiquity,  of  « 
bagpiper  playing  on  his  instrument  exactly  like  a  modem 
Highlander,  The  Greeks  had  their  instrument  composed 
of  a  pipe  V^d  blown-up  skin  ;  the  Romans,  in  all  proba- 
bility, borrowed  it  from  jthem,  and  iqtro^uced  it  among 
their  swains,  who  still  use  it  under  the  tiaiXL^s  of  piva  and 
tornu  ffUfa*  That  master  of  music,  Nero,  used  one ;  and 
had  not. the  empire  been  so  suddenly  deprived  of  that 
great  artist,  he  would  (a|  he  gradoudy  declared  his  in* 
(ention)  hayo  treated  the  people  ^ith  a  concert,  and,  a- 
mong  other  curious  instruments,  would  have  introduce^ 
the  uiric^larisu  or  bagpipe «  Nerp  pedsbed  }  but  the  fi- 
gure of  the  instrument  is  preserved  on  onp  of  his  coins, 
but  highly  improyed  by  that  great  master.  It  has  the 
bag  ^d  two  of  the  vulgar  pipes,  but  waa  blown  with  a 
bellows  like  an  organ,  and  1]^  on  one  side  a  row  of  nine 
unequal  pipes,  resembling  the  /jTMi^f  of  the  god  Pan.  TThe 
^agptpe,  in  the  uni|nproved  state,  is  also  represented  in  a|t 
afipient  sculpture,  and  appears  to  have  bad  two  long  pipe^ 
pr  drones,  and  a  single  short  pipe  for  the  fingers.  Tra* 
^ilipn  says  that  the  kind  plajed  on  by  the  mouth  was  <i# 
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Iroduced  by  fbe  Danes.  This  ifaej  toaj  have  donei  a$  the,    ^ 
frumpet  or  wincUmiisic  was  used  ia  their  native  QOuntrf% 
The  bagpip#»  however,  must  he  considered  as  an  instni* 
^ent  which  for  many  ages  has  been  charafteriitic  of  tbf 
Uncient  Graeh 

Moo  tuba  IB  fMi  illti^  conjccts  at  tibia  in  ntrcm 
Dat  belli  9ipmh  et  Mammi  vocat  horndatn  arm. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Sky,  and  fiarming  a  part  of  onelbflii|| 
0f  its  parishes,  is  the  Idand  of  Raasaj*  Raasaj  is  about 
fvirelve  miles  long,  ^ad  from  two  and  a  hislf  to  five  ia 
breadth*  Qn  the  west  Raasaj  rises,  with  a  seeminglj  easf 
ascent,  to  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  and  terminates  ia 
a  small,  rowid,  and  green  hill,  flat  at  the  top,  and  fiatoed 
with  rod^i  called  Dm^Ian.  Qn  the  east  side  of  the  island 
the  coast  is  also  very  high,  and  so  steep  as  to  approach  la 
the  Derpendicular.  Between  Dunplan  ^iid  the  sootheiit 
shore  are  two  la^es  of  fresh  water.  On  the  same  side  of 
tjbis  hill  are  some  fine  old  treeS|  and  a  great  quantity  o£ 
aatural  woo4  of  younger  growth.  Towards  the  northern 
•nd  of  the  isle  is  a  large  tract  of  fair  pastute  ground. 
Here  and  there  are  predpic^s  dangerous  to  the  cattle.  ti| 
those  parts  of  the  lower  grounds  which  approach  to  the 
character  of  morass,  the  dwarfish  shrub  bog-gall  grows  in 
great  profusion;  The  soil  is^  for  the  greater  part,  peat* 
earth,  sandy,  or  a  light  gravel.  The  climate  is  singu« 
larly  moist^  rain  bebg  C^culated  to  fall  in  this  isle  for  a« 
bout  nine  months  in  the  year.  Many  rivulets  descend 
from  the  side  of  DuurlftOy  ^d  among  the  other  eminen* 
ces.  Raasay  has  scarcely  any  wild  quadrupeds,  but  wild 
fowls  in  great  abundance ;  black  cocks,  moor-fowl,  plo* 
vers,  and  wild  pigeons.  In  the  lakes  and  rivulets  act 
fronts,  eels,  and  salmon.  Sea*fishes  in  great  varie^  swarn^ 
tMi  the  shores^  The  wbole  isle  belongsto  ^^odef  Ra%P  , 
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?*^y-    wji  the  representative  of  a  famtlj  who  are  said  to  hare 
been  anciently  proprietors  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis.     It  may 
CMitain  between  800  and  1000  inhabitants.    Black  cattle 
*re  the  chief  produce  of  the  isle  ;  and  the  annual  ezpor* 
tatibn  of  quantities  of  these  brings  the  money  with  wbich 
the  rents  are  paid«     Sheep^  goats,  and  small  horses,  arc 
also  fed  here  in  sufficient  numbers.    All  the  inhabitants 
have  fishing  boats,  and  the  fishes  they  take  round  the 
shores  form  no  small  part  of  their  provisions.   Grey  oats^ 
barley,  and  potatoes,  are  raised  here  in  a  similar  proportion 
as  to  quantity,  and  by  the  same  practices  of  cultivation,  as 
the  contiguous  isles.   Raasay  has  in  it  abundance  of  lime- 
stone.   Round  the  family*  seat  of  the  proprietor^  are  fields 
affording  excellent  grass  and  com.    His  garden  is  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  pot-herbs,  flowers,  and  fruit-bearing 
shrubs.     There  are  in  Raasay  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
excellent  freestone,    and  plenty  of  limestone.     Near  a 
quarry  of  the  latter  is  a  calcareous  petrifying  spring. 
CndeBroi*     Castle  Broichin,  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Raasay, 
on  the  east  coast,  is  a  land*mark  well  known  to  mariners. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  nearly  round,  and  cover- 
ing an  area  of  little  more  than  seventy  feet  square  ;  is  a- 
bout  forty  feet  high,  except  in  one  place,  where  was  the 
stair  that  led  to  it ;  and  is  itself,  castle-like,  placed  on  an« 
other  rock,  sixty  feet  at  least  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  pudding-stone,  composed  of  different  kinds  of  burnt 
stone,  lime,  and  shell,  that  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
jumbled  together  some  time  or  other  by  a  volcanic  enip- 
tion ;  and  is  of  such  firm  and  solid  consistence,  that  the  lar«. 
gest  hammer,  wielded  by  the  strongest  arm,  could  scarcely 
make  any  impression  upon  it.  There  are  several  rocks  of 
the  same  kind  in  that  part  of  the  island ;  one  of  which, 
more  curious  than  the  rest,  rises  higher  than  that  on  wbic^ 
|he  castle  s^nds  close  by  it,  like  an  old  and  ruiQous  wal4 
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from  five  to  eight  feet  broad  and  forty  long,  and  in  most    Raiwy. 
places  it  is  covered  with  ivj.     This  carious  rock,  on  ac» 
count  of  its  ruinous  and  decayed  appearance,  was  called 
BroichiUy  and  from  it  the  castle  got  its  name.    The  castle 
was  built  with  stone  and  lime  ;  is  two  stories  high,  be- 
udes  an  attic  one ;  the  rooms  are  all  very  small,  except 
one,  supposed  to  be  the  kitchen,  and  two  others  about 
eleven  feet  square  and  as  maiiy  high,  in  which  are  chim- 
neys.    In  the  middle  was  a  small  open  court,  in  which 
was  a  well ;  but  whether  supplied  with  water  from  a 
fountain  in  the  hill  above,  or  from  the  rock  itself,  is  not 
known*     It  is  not  long  since  the  Igst  part  of  the  roof 
came  down,  and  some  broken  jdists  still  remain  sticking 
out  in  the  sides  of  some  of  the  rooms.    John  Garble  is 
said  to  be  the  last  who  lived  in  it.     This  John  Garble 
was  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  laird  of  Raa^ 
say,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land.     He  is  said  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  stout 
man,  and  many  stories  are  related  of  his  acts  of  prowess ; 
a  large  round  stone  is  shown,  about  the  middle  of  the 
island,  near  the  high  road,  which  they  say  John  Garble 
could  easily  lift.     Such  is  its  weight,  that  the  united 
strength\>f  two  of  their  stoutest  men  could  now  scarcely 
-  move  it ;  but  the  people  are  fond  of  representing  their 
forefathers  as  a  gigantic  race,  and  allege  that  the  human 
race  in  modem  times  have  greatly  degenerated.     In  one 
of  their  old  Catholic  chapels,  they  show  the  bones  of  a 
pian  who  must  have  been  of  great  stature,  and  they  pre- 
serve these  bones  with  religious  care,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  size  and  strength  of  their  forefathers. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Raasay,  is<  the  Island  of 
Scalpa,  between  the  isle  of  Sky  and  the  mainland.  It  is 
three  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  The 
surface  is  rocky,  but  not  altogether  barren*  In  the  higheit 
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,  y<M»y  part  of  if  is  a  petrified  rock  of  mois^  ia  vUck  ue  a  yf« 
rietj  c»f  shells  ;  and  in  many  other  places  tl^oagboot  th^ 
Jijgher  parts  of  the  islandi  great  ^vantities  of  s|i^Us  ar^ 
Ibnod  several  feet  ifoder  ([round* 

Southward  from  Scarpa  is  the  satial)  Island  ol  Pkbhay. 
a))oat  a  mile  in  length,  j|nd  three  gnartcra  of  a  inile  i^ 
jbrieadtb.  It  is  uninhabited,  and  oolj  psed  for  pastnrini^ 
pattl«.  On  the  shore  a^e  to  be  seen,  in  the  rocks  aa^ 
ftODcs,  petrified  fish  of  different  si^;es»  generallj  indee^ 
T^hivr  ten  inches^  but  there  are  fcls  of  netfly  double  tha 
length,  i^me  appear  whole,  and  others  broken;  aofl 
nrhen  struck  forcibly  vith  a  stpoe  or  banner,  th^y  often 
fplit  ia  two,  and  the  narks  oi  the  bones  are  visible  in  tho 
focks.     In  one  place  are  great  indipations  of  iron  ore^ 

« 

at  itsi  pcMrt)i^rii  e^tr^iuit^  are  the  ^rcpfiains  of  a  snail  aha* 
|)al« 

fmf  To  the  uarthward  of  Raasty  is  the  island  of  Rom}^ 
which  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  nearly  tijro  ia 
breadth.  It  is  the  property  fd  M*|«eod  of  Raasay^  It  is 
rocky  and  barrena  but  affords  pasture  to  lOO  fattle.  It 
)ias  a  good  bay  of  harbour,  but  no  vessels  put  into  it  uu-^ 
less  forced  by  iht  wither. or  pthf^r  aiMcidcnts. 

||id^  Fladday  is  a  green  islet,  lyin^  to  the  northw^urd  of  Ro* 
nay.  It  is  about  twp  milc^  iu  i^iriTUinfcren^e,  aud  itf 
coasts  abopad  in  fish* 

imnlkr  On  the  western  side  of  Sky,  attached  to  the  parish  oC 
*  .Braccada}e>  are  thp  islands  of  jEiaversay,  Vusay,  Orooip^ 
say,  Soay*  These  islands  are  not  inhabited,  but  are  oolj 
pendicles  tp  the  different  far^ps  on  |be  shojne  that  are  fh 
posita  to  them,  and  afford  pasture  for  cattle  during  part  of 
the  spnuner  Vki  wipter  seasons*  l^ast  of  all,  wa  nufl 
$jaike  potice  of  the  Isle  of  £gg* 

tgg  £gS  ^  situated  south  from  Sky>  and  about  agh| 

IhI^  imrt  fiQ9tR  the  foiat  i>f  Anoaid^^  vhi^ 
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part  of  the  tnainhnd.  It  forms  otie  d  a  group  of 
small  islands  called  Gannay,  ftam.  Mack,  and  Egg, 
Which  form  a  parish  called  the  Parish  of  Small  Isles.  The 
Remaining  islands  of  the  j^arish  are  pofidcallj  aniiexed  to 
Argjrleshire.  Egg  is  uboat  fdar  or  fitre  mile^  in  letigth^ 
knd  fironi  two  td  thifee  in  breadth.  A  small  hollow  of 
iraUey  rilns  acrdss  it^  called  in  Oaelic  Eagg;  from  which 
the  islind  has  its  nanie.  The  surface  is  partly  flat,  bdt 
^hidljr  hilly  and  rotky.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
faeath,  which  in  soihe  plddes  li  nii^ed  with  coarse  grass* 
The  low  grounds  are  tolerably'  fertile.  Barley,  dats,  pa* 
iatbes,  &3c;  cabbage,  and  open  kail,  of  cbleworts,  are  pro^ 
iiuced  on  it ;  but  the  crdps  of  grain  are  apt  to  fail  in  rainy* 
Masons.  I^he  black-fbced  shedp  df  the  south  have  hen^ 
Been  iiitrbdoded*  Birds  of  prey  are  mimerbus^  but  ioisA 
grouse  tad  pigeonr,  and  a  few  wild  ducks^'  krt  here  found* 
Foffins  ^e  found  in  considerable  nuflibers;  which;  though 
^a-fowls^  lay  and  hatch  sotrietithes  at  a  great  distance 
ffdm  the  shore,  et^en  near  the  tops  of  high  hills*  Their 
young,  before  they  leavie  the  nest^  are  as  large  as  the 
iiam;  transparent  with  fat;  and  delicious  to  the  taste  of 
minj*  It  is  believed  that  the  ydung  puffin  becomes  id 
Weighty  tirith  fat,  as  to  be  Unable  to  take  to  the  wing  and 
leave  its  neSt.  To  rcmedyihis  inconvenience;  the  old  puffin 
is  said  td  adniinlstrate  sorrel  to  extenuate  Md  render  it  flt 
tbr  flying.  It  is,  at  any  rate^  a  known  fact,  that  sorrel 
is  commonly  found  to  grow  near  the  puffin's  nest. 
.  On  the  south  coast  of  Egg  there  is  a  small  island,  called 
Bnian  Chastel,  which  is  good  for  pasture;  and  a  pendicle 
of  a  contigudus  farm  in  Egg;  A  few  persons  tending  cat* 
tie  live  on  it  during  a  part  of  the  summer  months  oUly; 
The  sound  between  this  island  arid  Egg  makes  a  tolerable 
harbour  for  a  few  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy 4ons.  It 
has  two  entrances^  one  £rdm  the  $outh»west  tod  another 
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,   ^gg*   .  from  the  south*eaBt»  with  a  pter  for  fishing  boats.    In  via 
rious  parts  of  the  coast  of  £^  are  bodies  of  freestone,  Qd 
the  north-west  side  of  the  island  is  a  rock  of  shellj  lime* 
stooe^  yielding  fioe  lime,  if  fixel  could  be  obtained  to  cal^ 
cine  it.    Along  the  coast  rocks  are  to  be  found  of  a  very 
light  and  porous  quality*    Basaltic  pillars  are  ta  be  seen^ 
not  only  near  the  sea,  but  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills* 
£ven  Scure  Egg,  the  highest  httl  in  the  island^  seems  to 
be  principally  formed  of  rock  that  has  much  of  a  basakio 
Caterm.  appearance*    On  the  south-^west  side  of  the  island  there  is 
a  cave,  called  Uamba  Cbrabbuidb^  *^  the  Gave  of  Devo- 
tion^" in  which  the  Roman  catholic  inhabitants  were  wont 
to  attend  mass  in  the  time  of  the  reformatian*     Their 
altar  is  still  to  be  seen.    Its  roof  is  irregularly  arched  ) 
its  height  at  the  entrance  about  sixty  feet,  its  length 
220  feety  and  its  breadth  thirty  feet.    Near  the  entrance 
of  this  cave  some  part  of  the  rock  seems  to  have  been 
once  in  a  liquefied  state.     At  no  great  distance,  east  of 
this  cave,  is  Uamba  Fbraim^  ^^  the  Cave  of  Francis^''  tt^ 
markable,  not  only  for  its  form,  but  also  for  the  murder 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  by  Alistair  Crotach,  laird 
of  M'Leod.     The  entrance  of  this  cave  is  so  small,  that 
a  person  must  creep  on  four  for  about  twelve  feet;  it  then 
becomes  pretty  capacious,  its  length  being  213  feet,  breadth 
twenty^two^  aind  height  seventeen.     With  regard  to  the 
murder  above  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  some  of  M'Leod's 
vassals,  returning  from  Gla^ow,  touched  at  the  harbour  of 
Egg.     Some  women  belonging  to  Egg  were  then  tending 
cattle  in  Eillan  Chaste],  the  small  island  which  forms  the 
harbour.     The  strangers  visited  and  maltreated  the  woi- 
men*    Their  friends  having  got  information,  pursued  and 
destroyed  these  strangers*    This  treatment  of  his  vassals 
M'Leod  considered  as  an  insuh,  and  came  in  forcctto  re« 
venge  their  dsath.    The  iohabitantSy  apprised  of  their  dao^ 


ger,  flocked  to  tbis  cave  for  concealment,  excepting  three, 
who  took  to  other  places  of  refuge,  and  a  boat's  crew,  thea 
in  Glasgow.  M'Leod,  after  landing,  having  foond  no 
inhabitants,  believed  they  had  fled  to  the  mainland,  and 
resolved  to  return  immediatelj  to  Sky.  The  people  io 
the  cave,  impatient  of  their  confinement,  soit  a  scout  to 
reconnoitre,  who  imprudently  showed  himself  upon  an 
eminence,  where  he  was  readily  observed  by  the  enemy^ 
th^  actually  under  sail  for  Sky.  Unfortunately  for  the 
inhabitants,  there  was  new-fallen  snow  upon  the  ground* 
M'Leod  landed  again,  and  tracing  the  scout  to  die  cave'a 
mouth,  smoked  them  all  to  death.  The  bones  are  still 
to  be  seen.  About  forty  sculls  have  been  lately  numbered 
here.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  were  destroys 
ed ;  but  if  so,  they  must  have  been  carried  off  and  bu« 
ried  by  their  friends. 

On  one  fivm,  near  a  popish  chapiel,  is  a  tumulus,  said 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Donnan,  the  tutelary  saint  of 
£gg.  It  lies  in  a  field  of  arable  ground,  and  the  thin 
£ug  covering  the  sepulchral  urn  in  which  Donnan^s  xe* 
mains  had  been  deposited,  was  some  years  ago  exposed  by 
the  plough  'y  upon  which  the  urn,  being  a  large  round 
hollow  stone,  was  taken  up  and  examined,  and  found  to 
contain  a  nmnber  of  bones,  but  no  scuU  appeared  among 
them.  It  was  again  buried  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards 
from  the  place  where  it  formerly  lay. 

Concerning  all  these  isles,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  of  the  small  islands,  are  all 
excellent  fishermen.  In  general,  however,  all  persons  have 
a  small  possession  of  land ;  but  at  Portree,  in  Sky,  is  a 
village,  in  which  are  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  fishermen,  strictly  so  called, 
^s  they  occupy  no  lands,  and  depend  for  their  whole  sub* 
iisten^e  upon  the  ocean.  Between  Sky  and  the  lales  of  Har* 
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tiiuifc|>.  i^s^  ^  LMgldaiid,  cod  and  ling  are  foand  in  no  less  aban« 
danco  than  around  the  Shetland  Isles  s  and^  abore  all,  the 
shoals  of  herring  never  fail  to  visit  this  part  of  Scotland. 
In  a  political  point  of  view^  the  fisheries  fomit  perhaps;^ 
the  most  important  object  connected  with  this  western  ter^ 
titorf  •    As  we  have  hitherto  said  little  ttpon  that  sofaject^ 
wt  shall  here  take  some  notice  of  that  branch  of  aatiiral 
Ustorj)  the  emigristions  of  herrings, 
ffoilss      It  is  to  be  remarked*  then^  that  herringsi  as  well  aa 
'^^    iiiackerely  cod*fishy  whitings*  haddocks,  and  some  others^ 
may  with  propriet j  be  called  foh  of  passage ;  for  the/ 
'  bear  a  strong  snalogj  to  birds  of  that  description*  bodi 
Irom  their  social  disposition  and  their  immense  nitmbeisi 
Other  fish  reside  dn  our  coasts*  and  live  in  particular  lakel 
tad  rivers  all  the  year  round )  but  these^  at  Stated  ieaaons) 
Visit  the  shores  with  regular  certainty  $  generally  retom- 
nig  the  same  week  in  the  succeeding  year^  and  not  ilafte- 
quently  Ae  same  day*  Herrings  are  found  in  th^  greatest 
abundance  in  the  highest  northiBm  lititudes  within  the  af c^ 
tit  circle*    In  thes6  inaccessible  seas^  which  are  eovered 
Isith  ice  during  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  year*  the 
iierrings  find  a  quiet  and  secure  retreat  firdm  theit  nume^ 
tons  enemies*    Therei  nrithfar  alUdevouring  man^  who 
makes  the  inhabitants  6f  the  earth*  air,  and  water*  hii 
'.  t^rey^  nor  that  still  more  destructive  enemy^  the  whale^ 
flares  to  pursue  them.    Here*  however^  they  were  not  in* 
tended  to  remain  in  security*  but  were  destined^  by  the 
Author  of  Nature;  to  serve  the  purpose  bf  supfdying  mj^ 
tiads  of  created  beings  with  food  f  and  for  this  purpose  ad 
insurmountable  instinct  prompts  them  td  leaVe  their  se^ 
cure  retreats; 
,  The  great  colony  of  herrings  sets  out  from  the  Icy  Set 

about  the  middle  of  winter*  composed  of  such  numbers 
•s  exceed  di  the  powers  of  imftgt&ation )  but  no  noonff 


^b  tliey  leave  their  glassj  domtnions  tha&  mQliooi  of  ene-  Hcrrbgk 
mies  appear  to  thin  their  sqaadroos.  The  son^fish  and 
tbe  caehelot  devour  htindreda  of  them  at  a  moathfol ;  the 
porpas,  the  grampus^  cod»fisb^  haddoak,  at  well  as  the 
whole  tribe  of  dog*fisb»  find  them  an  easy  ptej ;  and  the 
ravenous  shark  desists  from  pursuing  the  above  mentioned 
fish  to  attack  the  herring.  Besides  these  enenkies  in  their 
•wn  element^  they  meet  with  others^  still  more  formidable^ 
in  the  myriads  of  sea^^fo'vH  inhabitiag  the  regions  near  the 
pole^  that  watch  the  outset  of  the  migration^  and  spread 
extensive  ruin.  Thus  besieged  on  every  side,  the  defence«> 
less  emigrants  find  no  safety  but  in  crowding  doser  together^ 
and  leaving  to  the  outmost  bands  the  danger  o£bemg  first 
devoured.  The  main  body  begins,  at  a  certain  latitude^ 
Co  separate  into  two  grand  divisions :  one  of  which  m6ves 
westward,  and  pours  down  the  eoast  of  America^  as  iix 
south  as  Carolina)  and  are  (fften  so  numerous  in  the  Che- 
tapeak  Bay  as  to  become  a  naisanee  to  the  shores.  The 
other  division  takes  a  more  eastern  direetion  towards  £o^ 
tope^  and  fidls  in  with  the  great  island  of  Iceland  about 
the  beginning  of  March.  Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coast^ 
their  phalanx^  though  it  has  already  sufiered  considerable 
diminutidn,  is  nevertheless  found  to  be  of  amazing  ex- 
tentj  dbpth)  and  closeness,  occupying  a  surface  equal  at 
least  to  the  dimensions  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
tmd  subdivided  into  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  lengthy 
lind  three  or  four  in  breadth  j  each  division  or  column  being 
led,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  most  etperienced  flsher.^ 
,  men^  by  herrings  of  mote  than  ordbary  siae^  older  perhaps 
than  the  others,  and  which,  having  made  a  cObsiderablo 
kiumber  of  voyages^  may  be  capable  of  conducting  theii^ 
difierent  bands  to  their  destined  places.  They  generally 
swim  near  the  surface^  but  sink  now  and  then  for  a  feW 
minutes.  The  leaders  of  diose  which  Visit  the  British 
Vol.  V.  B  b 
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Hcfripp.  kingdoms  appear  off  Shetland  in  April  or  Maj,  and  the 
grand  bodj  begins  to  be  perceived  In  June.  The  fisliers 
are  apprized  of  their  coming  bj  a  small  rustling  of  the 
water,  the  reflection  of  their  briUiancj,  and  the  great 
number  of  gai>net8  or  soland  geese,  and  other  aerial  pes- 
secutors,  which  feast  richly  on  this  offered  bountj ;  anda- 
long  with  the  whales  and  other  fish,  mi^  be  one  great  cause 
.of  the  shoals  crowding  into  bays  and  creek$»  where  they 
are  caught  by  fishermen  with  so  much  ease.  When  they 
arrive  at  the  Shetland  islands  new  enemies  await  them : 
whole  fleets  of  fishing  vessels,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
netting,  are  in  readiness,  on  a  fixed  day,  to  drag  the  o« 
cean ;  thereby  snatching  from  the  shoals  perhaps  millioos 
every  night  from  June  till  September. 

The  Shetland  islands,  where  the  herrings  meet  with  the 
first  interruption  to  their  progress  southward,  lie  at  the 
distance  of  100  miles  due  north  from  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land, and  extend  near  sixty  miles  in  length  ;  and  though 
Shese  islands  break  and  separate  the  great  body  of  her- 
rings into  two  parts,  the  wanderers  still  continue  their  course 
southward.  One  division  proceeds  down  the  east  side  of 
Britain,  goes  along  the  Moray  Frith,  the  coasts  of  Aber- 
deen, Angus,  and  Fife,  the  great  river  Forth,  the  coast  of 
Scarborough,  and  particularly  the  far-projecting  land  at 
Yarmouth,  the  ancient  and  only  mart  for  herrings  in 
England.  Here  they  appear  in  October,  and  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities  till  Christmas.  Passing  through 
the  Channel,  some  of  them  pay  a  slight  visit  to  the  north 
coast  of  France,  but  are  so  exhausted  and  impoverished 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use. 

The  other  brigade  shape  their  course  from  the  Shet- 
land islands  along  the  west  coast  of  Britain  ;  and  these  are 
observed  to  be  much  larger  and  fatter,  as  well  as  consi- 
derably aiore  abundant,  than  those  on  the  east  side«    AP- 
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ler  piassing  the  Shetland  and  Orkne j  islesj  Aef  crovird  in  .^^"'^g^, 
anaazing  quantities  into  the  lakes,  bajs,  and  narrow  chan« 
tiels  of  the  shireS  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness^ 
%vhicb^  with  the  Hebrides,  compose  the  greatest  sitationary 
herring-fishing  in  Britain^  excepting  that  upon  the  coast 
of  Shetland.  Sometinies  the  shoal  ed^es  dose  upon  the 
extensive  coast  of  Afgjrleshirei  and  fills  everj  baj  and 
creek ;  and  almost  always  the  Frith  of  ^  Cljde,  Loch 
Fjne,  Loch  Long,  and  other  arms  of  the  sea,  the  coast  ot 
Airshire  and  of  Galloway;  eren  to  the  head  of  Solwaj 
Frith.  Having  performed  this  friendly  office  to  the  west« 
fern  shores  of  Scotland^  the  shoal  proceeds  towards  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where^  meeting  with  another  interrupt 
tion,  they  are  subdivided  into  two  Bodies :  one  passes 
down  the  Irish  Channel,  visits  die  Isle  of  Man,  where 
they  are  caught  in  great  abundance^  and  affords  an  occa-* 
ftional  supply  to  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,-  and  sometiniies 
to  the  west  cdast  of  England,  as  far  as  Bristol  Channel ; 
the  other  shoal  skirts  along  the  west  coast  of  Jreland^ 
where,  after  visiting  sonte  of  the  lakes;  particularly  in  the 
county  of  Donegal^  it  gradually  disappears,  and  is  finally 
lost  in  the  inimensity  of  the  Atlantic.  So  bountiful  is  pro« 
Vidence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  in  one  article 
of  food  only,  lliough  there  may  be  no  doubt  that  the  ul« 
tioiate  end  of  this  migration  is  to  supply  the  nofthern 
parts  of  Europe  and  America  with  food,  and  thus  atcMie 
for  the  seeming  partiality  of  nature  to  more  southern 
blimes,  the  immediate  cause  of  it  is  their  strong  desire 
to  reniove  to  warmer  Seas  for  the  sake  of  depositing  their 
j^pawn^  where  it  will  vilify  with  more  certainty  than  un« 
der  the  frigid  ^ne.  It  cannot  be  from  defect  of  food  that 
ihey  leave  the  polar  regions  ,whatever  that  food  may  be  ; 
for  they  come  to  us  full  of  fat»  and  on  their  return  ate  ge« 
nerally  observed  to  be  very  lean.    They  are  in  full  roe  at 
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Hmfap.  iiie  end  of  Jahe>  and  cootinue  in  perfection  till  the  com« 
mencement  of  winter,  when  they  begin  to  depotite  their 
spawn. 

Dutch  6ilu  Blessed  as  this  country  is  with  shoals  of  fish,  and  pos^ 
sessing  such  advantages  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries^  com- 
paratively litde  has  been  done  by  die  Highlanders  in  this 
trade.  What  has  been  performed  was  done  by  indivi- 
duals in  a  small  way.  Very  few  great  capitals  have 
been  employed.  Indeed,  till  within  a  very  few  years,  the 
chief  of  our  fisheries^  viz.  those  in  the  Shetland  isles 
have  been  in  the  hsnds  of  a  people  who  possess  no  natu- 
ral advantages.  To  these  fisheries  oH  our  own  coasts  the 
Dutch  chiefly  owed  their  wealth ;  or>  at  any  rate,  they 
were  the  means  by  which  this  industrious  people  raised 
themselves  to  a  state  of  opulence.  Originally  they  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  fishermen^  collected  from 
different  quarters  of  the  World,  to  a  plaee  where  they  oould 
enjoy  freedom  of  traffic ;  and  living  in  huts  erected  upon  s 
spot  called  Damsluyi^  they  pursued  with  indnstry,and  under 
wise  and  excellent  regulations^  the  herring-fisheries  on  the 
British  coasts,  sold  their  fish  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
brought  back  commodities  which  they  themselves  wanted, 
and  merchandize^  which  they  exported  to  different  parts : 
so  that  their  ships  were  never  empty,  but  always  loaded, 
wherever  they  went,  with  some  object  of  traffic.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Manson^  speaking  of  their  ships  being  thus  constantly 
employed,  aptly  compares  them  to  a  weaver's  shuttle^ 
which  he  casts  vrith  one  hand  to  another,  and  which  he 
keeps  ever  in  action,  till  the  gain  appears  by  the  dotk 
that  he  makes.  By  persevering  in  this  industrious  mode 
of  life,  the  poor  fishing  village  of  Damsluys  gradually  in- 
creased. As  the  inhabitants  gained  means^  the  huts  wers 
eenverted  into  comfortable  situations  i  those  into  splendid 
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dwellings;  and  the  whole  became  by  degrees  9elamor*I>tte^Fi«b- 
phosed  into  the  opulent  citj  of  Amsterdam* 

The  disadvantages  the  Dutch  laboured  under  were  great ; 
Vut  industry  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and  converts  the  most 
barren  spots  into  seats  of  plenty.    Their  own  country  was 
so  poor  in  natural  productions,  thai  for  almost  every  article 
requisite  to  conduct  these  fisheries  they  had  recourse  to 
foreign  nations.    Their  timber  for  ship-building,  the  iron, 
hemp,  cordage,  barrels,  and  even  their  bread,  is  brought 
from  other  countries  ^  while  Scotland  supplies  most  of 
them,  and  England  alU     They  had,  besides,  a  consider- 
able navigation  to  make  to  come  at  the  fisheries,  and  at  a 
stormy  season  of  the  year,  while  we  have  the  fish  at  our 
•wn  doors.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  in  our  favour, 
the  Dutch  have  till  lately  been  the  only  persons  who  pro- 
fited by  herring-rfisheiy,  as  appears  from  different  accounts. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  year  1003,^  the 
Dutch  sold  to  different  nations  as  many  herrings  as  a«r 
amounted  to  L.l,150,ooo.     In  the  year  1615  they  emp« 
ployed  in  this  fishery  SOOO  busses  and  37,000  fishermen. 
In  1018  they  sent  no  less  than  3000  busses^  with  $0,00a 
men,  to  the  herring-fisheries.     Besides  this^  MOO  other 
vessels  were  eniployed  to  transport  and  sell  the  fish :  which 
last  occupations  employed  150,000  men  by  sea  and  land, 
in  addition  to  those  immediately^  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Thus  did  our  industrious  neighbours  increase  the  number 
of  their  vessels  and  seamen,  supply  half  the  world  with 
food,  and  raise  themselves  to  opulence,  at  our  escpence.  It 
is  to  the  Shedand  islands  that  the  Dutch  have  chiefly  re- 
3orted  ;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  their  fisheries  there  is  given  by  Sir  William 
Manson. 

From  the  Texel  to  Bra  Sound  in  Shetland  is  upwards 
ff  230  leagues.    Tp  the  latter  place,  about  the  20tb  o£ 
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ptt^VtilhJmiey  at  least  2000  fishing  ve^seb  in  his  time  rciortei. 

^^  /'  '  On  the  24th  they  put  to  sea^  being  prohibited  till  th^t  day 
under  a  severe  penalty,  as  the  herrings  are  before  that 
not  thought  fit  for  salting.  Each  of  these  yessels,  on  that 
day,  directs  its  course  to  find  out  the  shoal  of  herrings* 
When  they  have  loaded  their  busses,  they  return  to  Hol- 
land, and  leave  their  cargo,  which  is  immediately  re- 
packed and  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
As  soon  as  the  busses  furnished  them^lves  with  vic- 
tuals, casks,  and  salt,  they  revisited  the  shoal  they  had 
left,  and  filled  again  a$  quickly  as  possible,  returned  te 
Holland  and  unloaded.  This  they  generally  did  three  times 
in  the  season  ;  and  during  that  period,  on  th^  most  mo- 
derate computatipn,  each  buss  took  100  casts  of  herring^ 
Ifvhich  being  valued  at  L.lO  the  last,  amounted  to  L.IOOO 
for  each  vessel.  The  fishing  fleet  was  often  attended  by 
eertain  vessels,  called  ^ojv^^rj,  that  carried,  salt,  casks,  and 
victuals,  to  barter  with  the  busses  for  their  herrings,  which 
they  carried  directly  to  the  Baltic, 

Bridih  The  Dutch  fishery  has  been  brought  to  a  close  in  con. 

r^^^'  sequence  of  the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and 
of  that  country  being  thereby  involved  in  the  war  between 
Britain  and  France.  Great  efforts  have  also  been  made  to 
direct  the  industry  of  our  countrymen  into  this  channel, 
and  not  without  success.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
in  the  Shetland  isles  every  proprietor  of  lands  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  trade^  English  companies  send  vessels, 
to  the  Pentland  Frith  and  the  Orkney  isles,  and  their  ves- 
sels convey  powdered  cod  regularly  to  the  London  mar- 
tlet.    On  all  the  coasts,  both  on  the  east  and  the  west,  the 

* 

shoals  of  herrings  are  zealously  pursued,  every  season, 
by  great  numbers  of  vessels  or  busses,  from  all  the  towns, 
fmd  even  villages,  in  tie  vicinity  of  the  Frith  of  Cljde  ^ 
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and  thus  a  considerable  market  is  a£Ebrded  to  the  fisher*  J^"^^ 

ruhtry, 

men  of  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  ocean  for  the  produce 
of  their  industry. 


Tiu:  following  Table  will  explain  the  state  of  the  po- Popuktioju 
pulation  of  the  different  parishes  of  Invemess*shire. 
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Alvie  and  Incb 

Ardersirr  , . .  . 
Ardnan^urchan 

Barray 

Braccadale.... 
Cromdale  • , . 
Croy , 

Pavbt  and  I 
Dunlichty  J 

Dores,  Bo- 
Icskinc 
Abcrtarff, 

Duirnisb 

Glcnr!g 

Glcnmorititon 

Harrisi  first 


es,  Bo-   1 

incy  and  > 
ertarff. .  J 


riamsi  first  1 
and  second  > 
division . . .  •  J 
Ditto,  se-     1 
cond  divis.    \ 
JnYcrncBSy     1 
first  division  J 
Ditto,  second 
Ditto,  third 
Ditto,  fourth 
Kilmalie,       1 
Invern.  dlv.  J 


lOSI 

428 

TI50 
i9oy 

X901 
2176 

1961 

3^68 
1816 


1969 


9730 


3093 


1^ 


1011 
1298 

1604 
3950 

3000 

1697 

1741 

3000 
3746 


Population  in  1801. 


10537 


403* 


Carry  over  *3^783l36993 


Fcrtons. 


489 

479 

1030 

899 
819 

979 
489 

841 

1380 

1519 

»358 
306 


490 

291 

776 

486 

2165 

148c 


17167 


4 

I 


S^9 
562 

1026 
1046 
1208 

550 
976 

'733 

1808 

1476 

383 


890  1G42 


379 

939 

580 

3'i6 
1761 


30883 


OccDpataoOf. 


138 

88 
169Q 

449 
1817 

779 
393 

439 

1569 

2795 

182I 

1847 


574  1040 


13^ 

1907 


»7353 


8  ^  «i 

^■3  if 


29 

37 

17 

48 

170 

56 
S5 

88 

109 

39 
11 

85I 


*4 
J  44 

97 

29 
1119 

181 


II 


Tocad 

oT 
Peraom 


2453 


901 

838 

438 
M59 

1238 
691 

1334 

963 

1649 

496 


5»9 

»494 

93^ 
4126 

^^53 


X058 
1041 
2165 
1925 
1865 
2187 

«039 

1818 

3"3 

33*7 

«34 
689 

'932 

1064 

67q 

1715 
io6i 
5381 

324" 


19324I3903C 


^i-^*^ 
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Parnhei. 


ih 


•  •  • 


•  f  •  •  • 


} 


Brought  oTcr 
Kflmaoivaig 
Kflmoncky'l 

east  divis.  J 
Ditto,  west . . . 
Kflmuir 
Kikarlitty .... 
KSacardine 
Kingussie* , 
KirkhUl  • . 
Laggan 
Moy  and 

Dalrossie 
Petty.... 
Portree . . 
Rothiemurchu 

Skat 

Small  Isles 

(Isle  of 

Egg) 

Snizort  •'•••• 
Strath  ...... 

Uist,  first  di-  7 

▼ision 3 

Ditto,  second 
Uist,  North  •  • . 
Urquhart 


^795 


J  964 


1900 
1460 

1643 


J  .38, 


1350 


3^93 
2318 


H95 

'983 

J  5701 

1512 

1813 

1518 
1980 

1788 


Population  in  1801. 


Penonf. 


i 


•  »  • 


Jfr* 


Total 


1627 

943 

2209 

1909 
'943 


64656 

— T 


1808 
1579 

3450I 

3<i8 
4355 


Occupatkni. 


t.ilt 


J  7 167 
1177 

$67 

408 
4164 
1171 

578 
686 
609 

578 

685 
10301  1216 


ai4 
8j8 

u^ 

991 

827 

1446 

784 
1450 

869 


30883 
1364 

828 

4/S3 

139  • 
1417 

307 
728 
894 
724 

743 
900 


73979I33801 


25' 
1045 

283 

"53 
921 

'5SM 
8t 

'S^ 

1075 


17353 
975 

318 

IBs 

459 
611 

70 

970 

186 

185 

650 

770 
411 

34 
940 
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<£ 


I40491 


67 

330 
1863 

2858 

1J07 

2699 

927 


34068 


2453 
66 

92 

53 
36 

M3 
3' 
5«^ 


Total 

of 
PcnoM 


1922439030 
1500 

io8j 


«33 
3060 

1834 

429 
278 

8o|  1316 

|8  1130 

401  631 


95 
121 

68 

|OI 

16 

55 

S« 

59 

53' 

102; 


720 
1714 

3«S 
862 

417 

«75 
«47 

81 

37 
109 

93* 


2541 

«49S 

871 

^555 

2588 

530 

158JI 

«333 

1321 

%5i5 

2246 

465 
190^ 

5«o 

a»44 
1748 

2998 

»597 
3010 

<944 


386436361174292 
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^Ditfrlftfc  these  divisions  tre  Kintjrei  Kntpdale,  Cowtl,  Argjie 
'*  Proper,  Lorn,  Benedinlloch,  Appin,  Morrero,  and  Atd- 
namnrchftn. 
Kktyre,  Kintjre  is  the  most  sonthem  district  of  the  count j,  aotf 
consists  of  a  long  narrow  peninaala,  connected  with  the 
continent  hy  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  ancientljr 
what  is  now  called  in  North  America  a  carrjiog  place ; 
that  is,  the  inhabitants  often  dragged  their  boats  across  it 
from  sea  to  sea :  and  this  neck  of  land  was  andendj 
guarded  bj  a  chain'of  forts*  Kintyre,  from  the  Tftrbart 
to  the  Moll,  or  sonthem  eztremitj,  is  above  forty  miles 
long,  and  from  five  to  twelve  miles  broad.  It  is  hillj ; 
but  when  compared  to  other  parts,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  mountainous.  Campbeltown,  one  of  two  royal  bo* 
roughs  contained  in  the  county,  stands  in  it*  The  coun- 
try is  open,  and  generally  naked  ;  but  near  Campbeltown 
are  some  thriving  plantations.  The  name  of  Kintyre  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  words,  Ceann^ 
^  a  head,"  and  Tire^  **  of  the  land."  It  was  the  country 
of  the  Efidii  of  the  Romans  j  and  the  extremity  of  the 
dfiiii  Framotttq/riumf  now  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  noted  for 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  tides.  One  of  the  reg$tli  or 
ehiefs  of  the  Western  Isles  conquered  it,  and  idded  it  t^ 
the  Hebrides,  making  an  island  of  it,  as  Pennant  remarks, 
by  the  ratio  ukima  regmm,  or  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Xntpdak^  Knapdale  is  the  continuation  northward  of  Kintyre,  and  is 
a  peninsula  inclosed  on  the  west  side  by  the  Sound  of  Ju* 
ra ;  on  the  south  by  West  Tarbart  Loch  ;  on  the  east  by 
Loch  Fine,  and  a  baj  stretching  out  from  it  called  Loch 
Gilp ;  on  the  north  it  has  Loch  Crioan,  connected  with, 
the  Sound  of  Jura.  Across  the  neck  of  land,  betweea 
Loch  Crinan  and  Loch  Gilp,  a  canal  hat  recently  beea. 

Cowal    formed.     Cowal  is  the  district  on  the  east  side  of  Loch 
Ime.     It  is  peninsulat^  by  Locb  Fine  on  the   wes| 
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■iid  north ;  bj  the  kjle.  or  soond  which  separstes  Argjk*  VtuttktB,^ 
•hire  from  the  Idaod  of  Bate  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  Loch  Long  on  the  east.  Argyle  Pro*  Argyle 
per  lies  to  the  northward  of  Koapdale,  and  is  on  ibe^'^^^'^ 
western  side  of  Loch  Long.  In  this  district  stands  Live* 
rary .  Although  Argyle  Proper  has  not  the  sea  on  its 
western  or  northi-westero  side,  yet  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  peninsula,  in  as  much  as  the  great  fresh* 
water  lake  Loch  Awe,  or  Loch  Ow,  runs  Along  its  north*Lodi  Aweb 
western  side.  This  is  an  uncommonly  fine  lake,  second 
only  to  Loch  Lomond  in  picturesque  beauty.  A  great 
part  of  the  banks  consists  of  steep  mountains,  very  finely 
wooded.  Its  smooth  surface  is  broken  by  islands  oma* 
mented  with  picturesque  ruins.  Loch  Awe  is  about  thirty 
aiiles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  two  miles  broad, 
though  the  average  breadth  of  it  does  not  exceed  one 
jnile.  Its  surface  is  108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Besides  the  great  number  of  rivulets  and  streams  wbidi 
run  into  this  lake,  on  both  sides,  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  contrary  to  most  lakes,  it  receives  a  considerable  ri- 
ver at  each  extremity,  and  discharges  itself, laterally  into 
Loch  Etive,  ad  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  at  a  place 
.oalled  Bunaw.  The  lake  abounds  with  salmon,  trout, 
and  some  char.  It  likewise  containswplenty  of  eels,  which 
are  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  common  people  of  the  High- 
lands, who  consider  this  fish  as  a  water  serpent  unfit  for 
the  use  of  men. 

To  the  westward  of  Loch  Awe  is  the  district  of  Lom,Lsni. 
^ving  on  its  north«westem  side  Loch  Etive.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  a  variety  of  channels,  which  separate  it 
«firom  several  small  islands  $  one  of  which  is  Easdale,  the 
snost  cdebrated  slate  quarry  in  Scotland.  To  the  north- 
ward of  Loch  Etive  is  Benediralloch,  pentnsulated  by 
Loch  Etive  on  the  south  and  south-east,  by  Loch  Crecan 
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Dteirtft  on  the  Q6rth.    The  district  of  Appia  is  next  to  tbi^    U 

Appin.     has  OD  the  west  the  liaahc  Loch,  on  the  north  Loch  Le- 

ven,  whidi  goes  off  from  the  Linnhe  Loch  below  Fori 

WtlUam ;  and  on  its  soothem  side  Appin  is  in  cootict  with 

Loch  Creran  and  Loch  Etire*     Beyond  tihe  Linnhe  Locb^ 

whidi  forms  the  western  termination  of  the  great  Cale« 

Morfern.  donian  Canal,  is  the  district  of  Morfein  on  die  west.    It 

has  on  its  south-eastem  and  south%.westem  sides  the  Soond 

of  Mnll  and  the  Linnhe  Loch,  on  its  northern  side  Loch 

Sunart.    It  has  a  triaagnlar  peninsnia,   connected  with 

the  continent  bj  an  isthmus  of  two  or  three  miles  uk 

breadth,  cm  its  notth*eastem  side. 

^r^mar-     ^lie  most  northern  district  of  the  county  is  Ardna- 

murchan,  including  Sonart  and  Ardgonr*    It  is  connected 

with  MoTVem  by  the  peninsnla  alrtady  mentioned  $  and 

on  its  north«eastem  comer  it  comes  into  contact  with  In* 

iremess-shire  by  an  isthmus  of  about  three  miles  ift 

breadth*   On  idl  its  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  water. 

Loch  Suaart  stretches  far  into  the  country,  dividing  it 

from  Morvem  on  the  south  )  on  the  south*east  it  has  the 

Linnhe  Loch  running  up  to  Fort  William.     There  the 

loch  turns  towards  the  north-west,  un^er  the  name  of 

Loch  Eil,  which  is  only  separated,  as  already  mentioned^ 

by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  Loch  SbeiK     This  last 

loch  and  the  ocean  are  in  contact  with  the  nortliera  side 

of  Ardnamurchan. 

l>olnt  of         It  may  be  remarked^  that  the  Point  of  Ardnamtirchan,' 

<!ban.         which  is  the  north«west  corner  of  Argyleshire,  is  the  most 

western  territory  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland^  and  the 

most  remarkable  headland  between  the  Mull  ^of  Kintyre 

on  the  south,  and  Capfe  Wrath^  which  is  the  north-west 

point  of  Sutherland  and  of  Scotland^  on^he  north.     Tht 

t^oint  of  Ardnamurchan  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  firom 

the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  from  Ca|pe  Wraths    In  aacieitf 


times,  when  the  Hebrides  were  under  the  aovfere^ty  of  Di^rtctt 
the  McDonalds  or  the  Norwegians,  the  islands  to  the  north  ""^ 
6f  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  were  called  the  Northern 
Isles  ;  and  those  to  the  south  of  that  point,  consisting  of 
the  isles  of  Argyleshire,  Bute,  and  Kintyre,  were  called 
the  Southern  Isles.  To  this  dajr  an  English  Bishop  de« 
rives  a  part  of  his  title  from  them,  being  called  or  stjkd 
the  Bishop  of  Sodar  and  Mann ;  that  is,  the  Bishop  of 
Mann,  and  o^  the  Sodar  or  Southern  Isles* 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  county  books  Argyle«^ 
shire  is  divided  into  the  districts  only  of  Kintyre,  Cowa} 
Argyle,  and  Lorn^  and  that  Morvem  and  Ardnamurchan 
arc  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  district  of  Mull 
of  which  the  island  of  Mull  is.  the  principal  part. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Smith  of  Campbeltown,  in  his  View&Ml 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County,  represents  the  soil  as  of 
.the  following  nature ; 

J,21 3,500  Acres  may  be  heath,  hill,  and  pasture 
100,000  Ditto,  arable 

30,000  Ditto,  wood 

24,000  Ditto,  fresh  water,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
The  proportion  of  the  arable  to  the  other  grounds,  as  sta-r 
ted  above,  is  nearly  as  one  to  twelve,  being  about  a  thir- 
teenth  of  the  whole.  To  an  eye  that  takes  but  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  face  of  the  country,  this  proportion  of 
arable  will  appear  to  be  too  great.  But  Uie  eye  is  very 
apt  to  be  deceived  in  judging  of  the  proponion  between 
iiiUs  and  plains.  To  make  a  just  comparison  in  this  case 
one  must  form  the  idea  of  a  plain  extended  through  th« 
base  of  the  hill,  smd  compare  in  his  mind  the  extent  of 
such  a  plain  with  that  which  he  has  in  view.  The  snr. 
face  of  a  mountain  may  measure  many  times  the  extent 
•f  sttcli  a  horiional  phuo  as  it  stands  upon,  but  cannot^  ia 
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^^^^   A*  Contain  more  trees  or  piles  of  grass  than  would  gcoff 
on  such  ft  plain^  if  indeed  so  manj. 

The  above  proportion  of  arable  and  other  lands  cannot 
be  supposed  too  high^  when  it  is  considered  that  ELintyre^ 
which,  in  point  of  extent,  is  liitle  more  to  the  rest  of  the 
continent  than  as  one  to  ten,  contains  of  itself  above 
20,000  acres  of  arable  land,  computiog  the  smaller  part^ 
that  has  not  been  surveyed,  at  the  samef  rate  with  that 
which  was  actually  measured^  The  proportion  of  arable 
<iver  all  will  not  appear  to  be  too  highly  rated,  when  if 
is  considered  that  this  is  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  it. 

The  climate  of  the  lower  and  more  southern  parts  of 
this  county,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  higher  and 
more  northern  parts  of  it.  The  lower  parts  are  every 
where  so  much  surrounded  and  indented  by  the  sea,  tha& 
the  atmosphere  is  mild  and  teroperste«»  Frost  seldom  cod^ 
tinues  long,  and  snow  lies  rarely  above  tw^  or  three  dtji 
at  a  time  upon  the  sea-coast.  But  the  upper  and  north- 
em  parts,  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
bordering  on  the  Grampians,  are  subject  to  a  severer  at- 
mosphere. These  lofty  moontains  are  generally  covered 
with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  winter,  by  which  the  air  is 
chilled  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  valleys^  howevef, 
among  these  mountains,  are  not,  even  in  that  inclemenv 
'season,  so  cold  or  uncomfortable  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  general  aspect  of  the  country.  Most  of  them  are 
low  and  finding,  and  derive  a  considerable  degeee  of  shel- 
ter from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Most  of  them  also 
look  to  the  south  or  south-east )  and  as  the  wind  blows 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  w^t  and  norths 
west,  these  hish  mountains,  which  generally  stand  in  that 
direction,  serve  as  a  screen  to  ward  otf*  its  blasts.  The 
climate,  in  different  parts  of  the  oounty,  is  no  less  diffsM 
reat  im  respect  ef  wet  and  dcy.    The  clouds^  wafted  frofl» 
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ifie  Atlantic  Ocean:  and  breakb?  on  the  tops  o(  the  hi- 1      yoU  and 

.  .       .  Climate^ 

er  mountains^  occasion  much  more  frequent  raios  m  :  ae 

upper  than,  in  the  lower  parts  al6ng  the  sea-coast.     Of 

these  rains  the  people  ilre  apt  to  complain,  without  con* 

,  sidering  that  their  nlountainsi  now  covered  with  grass  and 

vd^dure^  would  withdut  them  be  barren  and  unftuitfuL 

A  great  part  of  this  count  j  wa^once  covered  with  woodjWoodi< 

of  which  ever/  moss  still  shows  the  remains;     It  might 

have  been  then  as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  some  of  it  as  it  is 

now  io  rear  it.     But,  as  it  often  happens^  rneii  ran  from 

one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  the  loss  was  severelj  felt 

lusfore  any  attempt  was  made  to  repair  iti     Even  so  late 

fts  the  commencement  of  the  late  centurj^  the  woods  in 

this  county^  though  then  sufficiently  reduced  in  quantity^ 

were  held  to  be  of  so  little  Value^  especially  in  the  inland 

parts  of  it,  that  a  large  fir  wood  in  Gldnorehy  was  sold  to 

a  company  of  Irish  adventurers  for  so  mere  a  trifle,  that 

it  is  said  it  came  to  no  more  than  a  placi  (or  third  of  a 

penny)  pet*  tree*     Some  time  after  that^  however,  the  re- 

liiaining  deciduous  woods  in  the  eounty  were  brought  into 

greater  estimation  by  means  of  two  English  companies^ 

who  set  Up  iron  forges^  the  one  near  luverary^  and  the  other 

at  Bunaw.     Ever  since^  the  natural  woods  here  have  been 

in  general  tolerably  cared  for )  and  though  the  long  leases 

granted  to  those  companies  of  Some  of  the  woods,  and  the 

Want  of  a  sufficient  competition  for  the  rest,^  has  hitherto 

kept  some  of  them  low  rented^  yet  they  are  always  of 

more  value  to  the  proprietors  than  any  other  e^ual  extent 

of  ground^  arable  land  excepted.     The  extent  of  ground 

occupied  by  natural  woods  on  the  continental  part  of  thitf 

county,  having  never  been  measured,  cannot  be  hete  sta* 

tbd.     It  may  probably  be  about  30,000  acres.     But  thia 

bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  dounty^  that 

toany  large  tracts  of  it  appear  altogether  bare  and  naked. 

Vol.  V.  ^  C  c 


Of  pUntationS}  a  considerable  number  are  to  be  fottoj 
in  the  coantj  ;  and  those  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ar* 
gyle,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  are  amongst  tin 
greatest  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  it  maj  be 
remarked^  that  woods,  whether  natural  or  planted,  abound 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  together  with  the  numerous  mouill«> 
ain  torrents  which  descend  along  everj  glen  and  the  lakes 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  thej  produce  a  vast  varietj  of  pleasing 
^cenerj.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  Uf  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  objects  of  this  sort  in  an  extensive  and  bro« 
ken  district  like  Argyleshire*  To  persons  of  a  certain 
temper,  this  part  of  Scotland  is  all  classic  ground,  tim 
birthplace  of  heroes,  and  the  native  land  of  the  most  sub« 
lime  species  of  romance.  The  heroes  of'  the  race  of 
Fion  or  Fingal  resided  in  this  territory  ;  and  here  the 
celebrated  Celtic  bard  Ossian  was  bom,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  are  still  full  of  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  whom  he  celebrates.  We  shall  satisfy  ourselves 
with  taking  notice  of- a  few  of  the  spots  which  have  been 
most  generally  visited.  One  of  the  highest  mountains  o£ 
C^achaD.  the  county  is  Gruachan,  or  Cruachan  Beinn,  a  lofty 
mountain  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe.  The  per* 
pendicular  height,  as  measured  by  Colonel  Watson^  is 
3390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  circomfe* 
rence  at  the  base  exceeds  twenty  miles.  It  ts  \cty  steep 
towards  the  north-east,  and  slopes  gently  down  on  the 
south,  but  rises  with  an  abrupt  ascent  near  the  summit/ 
which  is  divided  into  two  points,  each  resembling  a  su- 
gar  loaf.  It  was  the  north  point  which  was  measured  by. 
Colonel  WatsoD,  the  southern  one  being  thirty  feet  lower. 
The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  natural  woods 
of  birch^  alder,  oak,  and  fir,  which  abound  with  roes  and 
red  deer.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  the  ^tal 
spring,  from  which,  according  to  a  tradition  ef  the  country^ 


dttrlbiileti  to  Osstan^  issued  Ldch  Aw^*  Cniactian  is  the  ^titff  ^ 
Weather-gage  of  the  people  withiii  view  of  its  lofty  summit; 
Before  a  storm,  *'  the  spirit  of  the  mountoia  shtieks,'^ 
and  its  head  and  sides  are  enveloped  with  clouds.  It  is 
xpostlj  "composed  of  reddish  porphyry;  but  near  the  hot* 
torn  is  found  atgillaeous  schistus,  intersected  with  veins  of 
t^uartz  and  lapis  olldrts.  tlie  porphyry  seemfi  to  (consist 
bf  a  kind  of  trap  of  a  dirty  red  colour^  With  Aesh«coloured 
Crystals  of  feldt-spar>  some  crystals  of  black  schorl,  and.it 
Very  few  of  gitenish-coloured  mica.  On  thie  top  of  thb 
knountaih  the  sea-pink  grows  luxuriantlj^i  arid  sea-shel}ft 
iiave  been  fottnd  on  the  very  summit. 

The  story  of  the  fatal  spring  On  the  summit  of  Grua« 
ichan,  which,  biirsting  fottb,  overwhelmed  the  valley  and 
formed  Loch  Awe^  is  contained  in  one  of  the  ancient  tra« 
ditionary  Celtic  pioems  of  the  cottntryi  and  whi6h  has 
beien  translated  by  Or  Smith  of  Campbeltown* 

*^  Bent  the  aged  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  the  rock*  SheTakof  ]^| 
Was  the  daughter  of  Gri^nnto  tfalb  sage.  Long  was  the*** 
line  of  her  fathers^  and  she  was  the  last  of  bet  race* 
Large  and  fertile  were  her  possessions  ;  hers  the  beauti^ 
fill  vales  below ;  and  hers  the  cattle  whibh  roamed  on 
the  hills  around.  To  Bera  was  committed  the  charge  of 
that  awful  springs  which  by  the  appointment  of  fate  was 
to  prove  so  fsttal  to  the  inheritance  of  her  fathers  and  her 
fathers  race.  Before  the  sun  should  withdraw  his  beams^ 
she  was  to  cover  the  spring  with  a  stone^  on  whith  sacred 
and  mysterious  characters  were  impressed.  One  night 
this  was  forgot  by  the  unhappy  Bera.  Overcome  with  th« 
Jieat  and  chace  of  the  day^  she  was  seiied  with  sleep  be^ 
fore  the  usual  hour  of  rest*  Th^  confined  waters  of  the 
mountain  burst  forth  into  the  plain  below^  and  covered 
tUe  large  expanse^  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  lake  of 
Awe*     The  third  morning  Bera  awaked  from  her  sleep* 

Cc  2 
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Scepcry,  ght  went  to  remove  the  stoae  from  the  spring  ;  but,  be- 
hold I  no  stone  was  there  -^  She  looked  to  the  inheritanosr 
of  her  tribe :  she  shrieked.  The  mountain  shook  from 
its  base  ;  her  spirit  retired  to  the  ghosts  of  her  fathers  in 
their  light  airy  halls." 

This  tale  is  repeated  and  sung  in  the  original  by  manjr 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  tell  seTeral  other 
tales  concerning  the  same  Bera,  but  by  no  means  in  sa 
elegant  a  manner.  The  preceding  story  was  woven  from 
the  raw  material  in  Ossian's  loom  of  fancy  j  but  the 
others  are  the  rough  manufacture  of  the  peasantry.  The 
residence  of  Bera  was  said  to  be  in  the  highest  mount* 
ains ;  that  she  could  step  with  ease,  and  in  a  moment, 
from  one  district  to  another;  and  when  offended,  she 
caused  a  flood  to  come  from  the  mountains,  which  de- 
stroyed the  corn  and  laid  the  grounds  under  water.  This 
may  probably  allude  to  water  spouts,  which  in  this  coun- 
try often  burst  suddenly  on  the  hills,  tearing  down  a  great 
part  of  their  sides,  and  sweeping,  in  a  mingled  torrent  of 
gravel  and  stones  and  water,  into  the  plain.  These  won- 
derful efiects  would  readily  in  the  dark  ages  be  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  spirits  and  giants. 

Gkncroe.  Glencroe,  which  forms  one  of  the  passes  into  the  High- 
lands, and  ison  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  Inve^ary,  is  a  deep 
and  wide  glen.  Tarbat  and  Arroquhar,  as  well  as  Rowar- 
dennan,  are  said  to  be  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  inhabitants 
speak  Gaelic,  which  is  called  the  Highland  language  ;  yet 
still  the  features  of  the  Highland  country,  which  are  per- 
fectly different  from  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  do  not 
begin  till  we  enter  Glencroe,  or  the  Wester  Killicranky^, 
similar  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  kingdom*  These 
passes  seem  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  bold  and  rugged 
hills  which  characterise  the  northern  part  of  Scotland* 
The  scenery  of  Glencroe  is  sublime  in  the  highest  degree^ 


• 
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On  etch  side  are  mountains,  the  most  steep  and  nigged  ^""^'^ 
imaginable,  with  rocks  of  every  shape  hanging  on  their 
sides*  Manj  have  fallen  into  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
while  others  seem  to  threaten*  the  traveller  with  instant 
destruction.  In  some  parts  the  craggj  tops  of  the'moui^t* 
ains  appear  almost  to  meet  over  head;  in  others  the 
yallejopens;  and  here  and  there  the  sides  of  it. exhi- 
bit piatches  of  vegetation  covered  with  sheep.  Down 
the  middle  of  the  glen  runs  a  considerable  brook,  near 
which  the  road  is  carried.  This  brook  is  formed  by- 
hundreds  of  little  rills  that  tumble,  in  Che  form  of  cas« 
cades,  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides.  The  glen  is  al* 
most  constantly  deluged  with  rain.  The  high  mountains 
arrest  the  clouds  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  west* 
erly  winds,  which  aloUist  constantly  blow  here  from  that 
quartet** 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  and  singularly  picturesque  GIenc(^,i be 
pieee  of  Highland  scenery  that  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  ^j'^t]^'^ 
is  that  exhibited,  by  the  valley  of  GlenCoe,  or  the  glen 
through  which  -flows  the  stream  called  Goe,  the  Cona  of 
Ossian.  Here  the  rude  rocks  shoot  up  into  a  -thousand 
fantastic  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty*  Vast  fragments 
are  seeir,  wl^ich  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  ravages  of 
time  ;  while  deep  furrows,  worn  by  the  wintry  torrents, 
mark  the  sides  of  the  heights.  It  would  be  impracticable 
by  wofds  to  afiord  an  adequate  conception  of  the  pictu« 
resque  beauties  of  this  rugged  glen.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  there  are  circumstances  attending  its  history, 
which  must  prevent  a  traveller  of  sensibility  from  passing 
through  it  without  sentiments  of  the  most  impressive  sort^ 
It  is  represented  as  the  birth-place  of  Ossian,  and  it  is 
olbn  mentioned  in  his  poems ;  and  whether  the  work  pub« 
lisbed  by  M'Pherson  be  or  be  not  completely  genuine,  it 


Seencry.  is  sufficiently  sq  lo  render  this  scene  abandandj  Mrterett^. 

ing: 

**  Their  sound  was  like  a  thousand  streams  that  meet 

in  Gonads  yak,  when  after  a  stormy  night  they  turn  their 

dgrk  eddies  bipeath  the  pale  light  of  the  morning."— 

^  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell,  like  the  bank  <^ 
the  roaring  Cona*  If  ho  overcomesj^  I  will  rush  in  my 
Strengdi  like  the  roarii^g  stream  of  Cona/' — Garthok. 

**  Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of  Gona  in  the  midst  of  his 
lUstling  hall  ?  Sleeps  Ossian  in  his  hall,  and  his  friends 
without  their  faiyie  ?'*-^Cailath  and  Cutboka. 

**  The  chiefs  gatiiered  from  all  their  liills^  and  heard 

the  lovely  sound*     They  praised  the  voice  of  Cona,  the 

first  amoi\g  a  thousand  bards  :  but  age  is  now  on  my 

ongue,   and    my  so^l  has  failed."— The   Sonqs    ov. 

Sklma* 

**  So  sh&ll  they  search  in  vain  for  the  voice  of  Cona  af-i 
ter  it  has  failed  in  the  $eld.  The  hunter  shall  come  forth 
in  the  morniAgt  and  the  voice  of  my  harp  shall  not  be 
heard.  ^  Where  is  the  son  of  car^bom  Fingal?*  The 
tear  will  be  on  his  cheek.  Then  come  thou^Q  Mal^a  I 
with  all  thy  music  come )  lay  Ossian  in  the  plma  of  Lu* 
)ha  y  let  his  tomb  rise  in  the  lovely  ^eld.** — Bbrrathoit. 
-  *<  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona  (said  Fiagal)  over  his 
his  secret  stream  i  Is  this  a  time  for  sorrow,  father  df 
low-laid  Oscar  J^—TemoRa- 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  historian  of  this  glen  couU 
record  nothing  worse  of  it  than  the  martial  deeds  of  Fin* 
gat  and  his  heroes ;  but  unfoituuately  it  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  barbarous  and  sanguinary  acts  that  has 
happened  in  modem  times,  or  was  ever  sanctioned  by  any 
regular  government.  We  mean  the  massacre  of  Glencoc^ 
of  which  the  following  i^  the  most  authentic  aocomit  ^^ t 
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hms  be«a  procured  either  from  writers  o|  persons  on  the  Scenery. 
spot* 

Though  the  act  of  settlement  in  favour  of  WiUiam  ^^q^^^  ^ 
passed  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  jret  a  number  of  the 
Highland  dans,  attached  to  their  late  unfortunate  monarch, 
and  irritated  bj  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, bowed  with  reltictance  to  the  yoke.  The  Earl 
of  Breadalbane,  however,  undertook  to  bring  them  over, 
bj  distributing  sums  of  money  among  their  chie&  $  and 
L.  15,000  was  remitted  from  England  for  that  purpose^ 
The  clans  being  informed  of  this  remittance,  suspected 
that  the  Earl's  design  was  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
best  pari  of  the  money.  Accordingly,  when  he  began  to 
sound  them,  they  made  such  extravagant  demands  thai 
he  found  his  scheme  impracticable  ;  he  therefore  ref^mded 
the  money,  resolving  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  fnis« 
trated  his  intention.  Among  these  was  McDonald  of 
Crlencoe,  against  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  a 
private  resentment,  and  to  have  watched  with  impatience 
an  opportunity  for  his  destruction.  It  seems  that  a  party 
of  the  McDonalds,  on  some  expedition,  common  even  in 
these  days,  had  plundered  the  lands  of  the  £arl  of  Bread- 
albane, who  now  insisted  on  being  indenmified  for  hia^ 
losses  from  the  other's  share  of  the  money,  which  he  was 
employed  to  distribnte.  The  proi^d  chief  refnsed  to  coqpiT 
ply  with  this,  alleging  that  his  plundering  ei^peditioo  had 
poly  been  a  retaliation  for  similar  depredations  committed 
on  his  property  by  the  vassals  of  the  £arl.  In  ooose* 
qvenoe  of  this,  Breadalbane  is  said  to  have  represented 
him  at  .court  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  who  would  never 
be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  e ountry,  nor  live  peaceably 
under  any  sovereign.  He  observed,  that  he  had  paid  no 
regard  to  the  late  proclamation,  and  proposed  that  the  go- 
vernment ^h^uld  sacrifice  him^i  with  his  familv  apd  ^e« 
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^^^^  ^^^pendants,  to  disquiet  of  the  kingdom*  Tlas  proahnuw 
tion  had  been  issued  some  time  before  bj  the  king,  offers 
ing  an  indemnity  to  all  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him, 
if  they  would  submit  and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  be* 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  year,  but  threatening  with  mif 
litary  execution  all  those  who  should  hold  out  after  the 
end  of  December.  McDonald  for  a  while  refused  to  sub- 
mity  alleging  that  he  kept  his  opinions  quietly  to  himself, 
without  injury  to  any  one  ;  but  as  the  day  of  grace  was 
near  expiring,  the  tender  ties  of  affection  began  to  be  drawn 
more  closely,  and  his  fears  for  his  wife,  his  children!  s^nd 
his  dependants,  overcame  his  indignation.  On  the  vezy 
last  day  of  the  month  he  repaired  to  Fort  William,  and 
requested  that  the  oaths  might  be  tendered  to  him  by  Co* 
lonel  Hill,  governor  of  that  fartress.  As  this  ofiicer  wa$ 
oot  vested  with  the  power  of  a  civil  aiagistrate,  he  refu- 
sed to  administer  them,  upon  which  McDonald  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  Inverary.  Though  the  ground  was  cO'* 
vered  with  snow,  and  the  weather  intensely  cold,  he  tra* 
veiled  with  such  diligence,  that  the  term  prescribed  by 
the  proclamation  was  but  one  day  elapsed  wheo  he  reached 
the  place,  and  applied  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  sheriff  of 
the  county,  who,  on  consideration  of  his  disappointment 
at  Fort  William,  was  prevailed  on  to  administer  the  oaths 
to  him  and  his  adherents.  They  then  returned  quietly  to 
Glencoe,  confident  of  being  protected  by  Government,  to 
which  they  had  so  solemnly  surbmitted.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  Breadalbane's  representations,  the  king,  whose 
chief  virtue,  Smollett  observes,  was  not  humanity,  and 
who,  indeed,  might  not  perhaps  have  heard  of  M^X)or 
Raid's  submission,  signed  an  order  for  putting  near  200 
people  to  death,  wiih  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  bad  been 
fn  order  to  apprehend  a  smuggler.  The  warrant  having 
|eu  traiismitted  to  the  master  qi  St^^  lecretyry  of  $UM# 
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for  Scodand,  this  minister  sent  directioos  to  liviDgstonet^*"*****^ 
the  commander  in  chief,  to  put  the  mbabttants  of  Gkncoc 
to  the  sword.  He  had  particular  instructions  to  take  no 
prisoners,  that  the  scene  might  be  rendered  as  terrible  as 
possible,  and  sarve  as  an  example  to  the  refractory  clans« 
Earlj  in  the  month  of  February  1691,  Captain  Camp* 
bell  of  Glenlyon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  Major  Dua*. 
4;an8on,  marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe  with  a  comf» 
|mny  of  soldiers,  on  pretence  of  levjing  the  arrears  of 
the  land*tax  and  hearth-money ;  and  when  McDonald  in*, 
quired  into  their  intention,  he  answered  it' was  friendly, 
and  promised,  upim  bis  ionaur,  that  neither  he  nor  hb 
people  should  sustain  th^  least  injury.  In  consequence  ci 
4hi8  declaration,  be  and  bis  men  ware  received  with  mo|| 
4M>rdial  hospitality,  and  wer^  entertained  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days*  At  length 
ibe  fatal  period  approached,  McDonald  and  Campbell 
bad  spent  the  d;iy  together ;  and  the  evening  was  spent 
by  Campbell  and  some  of  bis  officers  at  cards  with  the 
Jaird  of  Gkncoe  and  his  wifr,  as  well  as  McDonald  of 
Achtrichatain  and  some  other  neighbouring  geotlemea. 
They  parted  early,  with  mutual  promise^  of  the  wurmest 
afection.  Young  McDonald,  however,  perceiving  the 
guards  doubled^  as  well  as  something  mysterious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  troops,  began  to  suspept  some  trfcachery, 
and  communicated  his  suspiciofis  to  his  fftther^  who  had 
ao  much  confidence  in  the  honour  of  Campbell  that  be 
treated  these  suspicions  with  jocularity.  The  youth,  at 
the  dose  of  the  day,  drew  his  brother  aside,  .and  took  him 
privately  among  the  soldiers  to  makp  observations.  Ap- 
proaching a '  guard  under  cover  of  the  night,  they  over- 
beard  a  centinel  tell  his  fellow  his  dislike  to  the  business. 
}Ie  would  have  had  no  objection,  he  said,  to  have  fought 
Ih^  Jtf'Pon^lds  of  1^  Glen  fairly  in  the  field,  but  that  b^ 
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MttacK  of  detested  murdering  them  in  cold  blood.  ^However,^ 
says  he,  **  onr  officers  are  answerable  for  the  treachery •** 
Upon  hearing  this  conversation  the  two  young  men  baa- 
tened  back  to  their  faflier's  house  to  warn  him  of  the  dan- 
ger }  but  the  bloody  business  was  begun*  As  they  ap» 
preached  they  heard  the  report  of  fire*arms  and  the 
shriei&s  of  despair,  and  being  tbemielires  destitute  of 
-arms,  secured  their  own  lives  by  flight.  The  savage  mini* 
Sters  of  vengeance  entered  the  old  n^an's  chamber;  he 
'Started  up,  and  was  instantly  shot  throngb  the  bead.  He- 
fell  down  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  astonished  wifb,  wbo 
liiied  the  next  day,  distracted  by  the  horror  of  her  btts« 
band's  fate.  The  laird  of  Achtrichatatn,  who,  as  was  b«* 
fore  observed,  was  at  that  time  the  guest  of  Glencoei^  sha* 
red  the  fate  of  his  host,  though  he  had  submitted  to,  go» 
vemment  three  months  before,  and  had  the  king's  jMtitec- 
tion  in  his  pocket.  His  descendants  relate,  that  a  fatdi« 
fol  follower,  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  seeing  the  fatal 
Amsket  levelled^  and  tha  deadly  aim  taken,  threw  bim* 
self  between  the  assassin  and  his  chief,  in  hopes  of  saving 
the  life  of  his  master  at  the  espenoe  of  his  own ;  but  die 
ball  killed  both.  The  houses  of  the  tenants  and  depend- 
ants were  surrounded,  and  every  ihan  butchered  who  waa^ 
found.  Thirty-eight  persons  were  thus  surpris^  in  their 
beds,  and  hurried  into  eternity,  before  they  had  dme  to 
implore  the  divine  mercy.  The  design  was  to  naurder  all 
the  males  under  seventy  that  livcfd  in  the  valfey,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  amounted  to  about  200;  but  Some  of  the  d^ 
lachments  foittinately  did  not  arrive  in  time  enough  So 
secure  the  passes,  so  that  about  16(X  xnade  their  escape« 
Campbell  having  perpetrated  this  bit^tal  massacre,  ordered 
all  the  houses  to  be  burned,  and  made  a  prey  of  the  cat- 
tle and  effects  that  were  found  in  the,,  valley.  Mr  M^<w 
nald's  bouse  is  at  present  exactly  i^  <he  situation  of  Ibat 
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represented  in  the  yiew  of  Glencoe»  To  the  right  of  it  isMasncre«C 
a  barii|  then  a  dwelling-house,  in  which  seyeral  were  shot, 
$ud  which  escaped  the  flames  of  the  plunderers.  The  wo« 
men  and  children  were  indeed  spared  the  imaiediate  stroke 
of  death,  as  if  to  render  their  fate  more  cruel ;  for  such  of 
tkem  as  had  neither  died  of  the  fright,  nor  been  butchered 
by  mistake,  were  t|irned  out  naked  at  the  dead  of  night,  a 
keen  freezing  night,  into  a  waste  covered  with  snow,  at 
the  distance  of  six  long  miles  from  anj  inhabited  place* 
The  morning  dawoed,  and  discover^  the  horrid  deed  in 
all  its  guilt.  Thirtj-eight  slaughtered  bodies  were  drawn 
out,  and  the  women  were  in  general  found  either  starved 
to  death,  or  expiring  with  their  children  under  rocks  aoA 
hedges.  This  horrid  business  was  never  sufficientlj  exa* 
mined.  The  king  endeavoured  to  throw  the  odium  from 
himself,  by  saying  that  it  was  an  oversight  committed  in 
the  hurry  of  subscribing  his  royal  mandate.  But  it  majr 
be  asked,  if  a  mi^ndate  from  the  throne  was  of  so  litde 
isonsequence  as  to  he  signed  without  consideration  ?  or 
whether  ignorance  o^  hurry,  in  such  a  case,  ^an  be  ad* 
^kitted  as  an  excuse  ?  Various  circumstances,  however, 
and  particularly  the  lenity  shown  to  all  concerned  in  this 
business,  rendered  this  apology  certainly  defective.  Whe« 
ther  his  majesty's  conscience  ever  admonished  him  relative 
to  this  business,  or  by  what  casuistry  h^  might  undertake 
to  appease  this  monitpri  does  not  appear  j  but  the  imputs^- 
tion  pf  guilt  stuck  fast  to  his  character ;  and  his  not  punish- 
ing the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  with  due  rigour,  wa^s, 
as  his  panegyrist  Bishop  Burnet  himself  allows^  the  great« 
est  blot  in  his  whole  reign.  With  respect  to  the  inferior 
agents,  they  pretended,  as  has  been  already  observed,  to  be 
liothing  but  mere  machines;  since,  when  conversing  deli- 
berately on  the  nature  of  the  business,  they  soothed  their 
coasctences  with  the  idea  t|uit  theii;  «^o^  were  to  be  n^« 
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•fcjMwr  «f$wcrable  for  the  treachery.  The  officers,  of  their  ptrt, 
^1  y  to  make  the  most  favoarable  supposition,  perhaps  consi- 
dered themsdves  also  as  reduced  to  machines  by  the  king's 
authorttj  ;  bat  supposmg  that  they  did  console  themselTes 
with  this  idea,  why  not  fall  on  the  M'DonaMs  at  first  ? 
why  feast  upon  their  bounty,  and  pledge  their  honour 
that  no  barm  should  happen,  while  it  was  their  ioteotkm 
to  Border  them  ? 


1^^  In  all  ctoarters  of  the  county  the  boldest  scenery  of  Nature, 
in  her  wildest  aspects,  is  exhibited,  as  may  be  seen,  not 
merely  by  traversing  the  country,  but  by  sailing  up  the  dif- 
ferent lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and 
from  whidi  are  advantageously  seen  the  bold  features  of 
the  country,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  towering  to 
the  clouds.  This,  in  particular,  -  is  the  case  with  regaid 
to  the  west  side  of  Loch  Long,  and  both  sides,  of  Lodi 
Goil,  of  which  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep,  and  the  hilk 
high  and  craggy.  The  barrenness  of  the  ground,  how- 
ever, along  the  coasts  of  Loch  Goil  and  Loch  Long,  is 
partly  concealed,  and  the  tremendous  wildness  of  the 
scene  agreeably  diversified,  by  extensive  natural  woodSp 
which  cover  the  lands  near  die  coast,  and  rise  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  shore.  To  a  persQn  who  is 
rowed  up  Loch  Goil,  in  a  calm  summer  day,  and  who  is 
not  aoeustomed  to  see  the  strong  features  of  Nature  which 
prevail  in  this  country,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  a- 
Tonnd  him  must  be  uncommonly  striking.  The  surface  of 
the  country  in  general  is  very  unequal.  Some  of  the  mount- 
ains which  form  the  western  extremity  of  the  Grampians 
are  situated  in  this  neighbourhood ;  particularly  Bein^Una, 
so  called  from  the  richness  of  its  grass ;  fiein^an.Locham, 
from  the  fresh* water  lake  which  washes  ^its  base  ;  Bein- 
0  huib-Haen, abounding  in  herbs;  Bein*Thiolaire,  remark- 
able for  its  springs  and  water  cresses ;  and  Bein*Donich^ 


called  after  a  saint  of  that  name.  Thesc^  and  some  ofber  Scaery. 
aeighbouring  mountains,  rise  to  a  great  height.  Their  al^ 
titude  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained  ^  hot/  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  appearance,  and  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  frequently  ascend  them,  none  of  them  are  muck 
lower,  and  some  of  them  are  rather  higher,  than  Bein->Lom* 
men  or  £en«Lomond,  the  height  of  which  is  well  known/ 
and  was  formerly  stated.  Some  of  these  mountains  are  in* 
terspersed  with  huge  rocks,  caverns,  and  frightAll  precipi«« 
ces ;  in  others  scarce  a  rock  is  to  be  seen.  Till  of  late  they 
were  covered  with  black  heath ;  but  since  they  have  been 
generally  pastured  with  sheep,  they  begin  to  exhibit  Ac 
pleasing  appearance  of  verdure,  and  some  of  them  are  al« 
ready  green  to  the  very  summit.  The  low  lands  and  val« 
leys  form  a  delightful  variety  in  the  surface.  After  snr* 
veying  extensive  wiids  and  barren  rocks,  which  present 
nothing  but  desolation  and  solitude,  the  eye  is  greatly  re- 
freshed by  the  appearance  of  small  cultivated  spots  of 
plain  ground  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  valleys,  which 
bring  back  the  pleasing  ideas  of  shelter,  of  industry,  and 
of  population.  The  coast  of  Loch  Fyne,  which  is  so 
much  celebrated  for  its  herring  fishery,  is  in  different  pla-* 
ces,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  low  flat  character  ;  but  at  other 
places  the  shore  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the  sea  comes 
dose  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Indeed,  in  all  the  deep  bays  or 
lochs  of  the  county,  great  variety  prevails ;  under  this  ge« 
neral  description,  however,  that  the  base  of  a  lofty  mount- 
ain is  never iar  distant  from  the  level  surface  of  the  water. 

Among  the  rocks  in  the  parish  of  Loch  Goil  Head  are  q^^ci. 
a  cTcat  number  of  natural  caves,  vaults,  and  grottos  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  dimensions.  One  of  these  caves  is  situ* 
ated  a  little  below  a  very  high  and  tremendous  rock,  from^ 
which  a  great  number  ofsmaller  rocks  seem  to  have  beea 
torn,  either  by  lightning  or  by  some  convulsion  of  th^ 
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C»ftfc  earth ;  probably  hj  the  former^  as  lighttung  produced  a  ih 
milar  effect,  a  few  years  ago,  in  another  part  of  the  couii* 
trj*  Among  these  smaller  rodu  is  the  cave  dready  mea* 
ttoned.  The  entry  of  it  i&  in  the  form  of  an  arch/' about 
fdtir  feet  high  and  three  broad*  The  cave  itself  is  very 
spacious,  of  a  circular  form,  but  not  perfecdy  itguhtn  It 
i^  more  than  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  an^  about  ten 
feet  in  height.  All  around  the  cave  there  are  smaller 
vaults  resembling  cellars ;  and  fronoi  one  part  of  it  a  nar* 
tow  passage  leads  to  a  small  apartment  not  unlike  a  sleepi^ 
lag  chamber.  The  cave  is  covered  above  by  al  great  num- 
ber of  large  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  one  another  without  any  order  or  regularity.  With* 
in  it  is  perfectly  dry^  but  rather  dark,  having  no  light  but 
tirhat  it  receives  through  the  passage  idready  mentioned* 
This  cave  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  sanctuary  of 
one  of  the  lairds  of  Ardkinglas^  who^  according  to  the  tra* 
dition  of  the  country,  having  been  defeated  and  oppressed 
by  some  powerful  neighbour^  was  obliged  to  Conceal  him- 
self and  a  few  followers  in  this  cave  for  a  whole  year ; 
during  which  time  his  vassals  and  tenants  found  means  td 
supply  him  with  provisions  so  secretly  that  his  retr^t  waa 
not  discovered  by  the  enemy.  It  is  called  from  this  inci* 
dent  Hamh-rnhd'Sain-beorth*  But  the  most  remarkable 
hi  all  the  numerous  caves  in  thit  country  is  one  which  is 
Is  called  Hatnb^na-plundarain.  In  the  face  of  a  steep  hill 
there  is  a  small  area  between  two  rocks^  At  the  bottom 
of  this  area  is  a  small  opening,  the  moath  of  which  is  co4 
vered,  and  concealed  from  the  eye  by  thidL  heath  and 
ferns.  This  nai-row  and  troublestune  passage,  through 
which  a  person  of  an  otdinary  size  is  with  great  difficulty 
abletp  creep,  is  about  six  feet  lohg^  and  leads  to  a  smalt 
subterraneous  apartment,  about  ten  feet  long,  six  broad, 
and  eight  high.  Four  iset  above  the  b#ttcim  of  diia  oave  is 
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ft  small  opening  between  two  rocki^  whicb  must  be  as-  Cb 
cended  by  a  ladder  ^  and  which  leads  to  a  second  apart* 
ment^  about  ^teen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  of  an 
irregular  breadth*  To  this  plaice  it  will  be  necessary  ta 
bring  a  candle  or  lantern,  as  it  is  perfectly  dark«  From  thia 
there  is  a  narrow  and  rugged  passage  to  a  third  apart'- 
ment,  which  is  also  dark.  This  place  is  about  twenty- 
feur  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  as  many  ia 
heights  The  rocks  all  around  are  covered  with  petrified 
water.  The  bottom,  which  is  also  rock,  is  perfectly  dry* 
Two  large  rocks  meeting  cover  it  aborc  exactly  like  th^ 
roof  of  a  house.  Beyond  this  there  is  another  dark  cava 
nearly  of  the  same  dimeniions  with  the  first.  These,  andl 
«  great  many  other  subterraneous  apartments  in  this  parish^ 
lP7ere  in  former  times  often  the  residence  of  a  banditti  who 
committed  depredations  on  the  neighbourhood*  They 
vrere  also  of  great  service  in  preserving  the  persons  and. 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  deadly  feuds 
and  predatory  wars  which  prevailed  of  old  in  this  coon^ 
try.  A  few  years  before  the  revolution,  the  powerful  fa* 
milies  of  Argyle  and  Athol  were  attached  to  Opposite 
parties  in  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  prompted 
to  revenge  by  the  memory  of  former  injuries,  the  vassals  of 
the  latter  made  an  irruption  into  Argyleshire.  Upon  that 
Occasion  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  retreated,  with  their 
t^ives,  th«r  children^  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  theit 
portable  ejects,  to  their  cave's^  their  strongholds^  and  hhb 
ding  places,  from  whence  they  surprised  the  enemy  in  so^ 
veral  successful  saUi^s^  but  could  not  prevent  theih  from 
bumiag  many  houses^  nor  from  carrying  away  and  de-c 
itroyii)g  much  cattle. 

In  the  parish  of  Strachur  is  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  hilly 
called  Tur-na^n-calman,  "  the  Fort  of  Pigeons,"  in  the 
farm  of  Invemaodin  $  it  Is  frequently  visited.    It  is  re* 
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GMei.    markable  for  the  length  of  time  a  stone  thrown  into  the 
mouth  of  it  continues  to  tumble  down  with  a  remarlcable 
noise,  as  if  it  were  roUtng  over  sheets  of  copper;  There  is 
another  cave,  in  a  hill  called  Camacb-mbor,  so  wide  at 
the  entrance  as  to  admit  four  men  abreast ;  it  then  ex- 
pandsi  fitmishing  an  aparhnient  where  fifty  mda  in  arms 
may  stand  without  anj  inconveniency ;  then  it  beconte^nar* 
row;  and  in  advancing  there  is  an  apartment  equally  large 
with  the  first ;  and  so  on  alternately^  as  far  as  it  has  been 
explored;     There  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  caves  ior 
the  side  of  the  same  hill.     A  cave  in  the  farm  of  Bal« 
lemore,  in  the  face  of  a  steep  rugged  f ock,*  desefves  only* 
to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  man  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  it,  and  whose  name  it  bears.    It 
is  called  Ua^bacbcrolaicb,  **  the  Strong  Fellow's  Cave." 
It  is  said  that  a  man,  unknown  to'  any  person,  carried  his 
wife  and  family  into  this  cave,  which  is  almost  inaccess- 
ible :  that  he  supported  them  there  by  preying  on  the 
neighbourhood :  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  being 
seen  :  but  that,  when  his  necessities  obliged  bim  to  make 
his  appearance,  lie  struck  the  people  with  such  awe  and 
terror  that  they  refused  him  nothing :  that  he  never  parti-^ 
Cularly  oppressed  any  person :  that  he  left  the  country  af*' 
ter  he  had  reared  his  family. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  A^rgyleshlre,  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  Perthshire,  forms  the  western  termina-^ 
tion  of  the  Grampians  ;  and  there  Alps,  piled  on  Alps^ 
hide  their  beads  in  the  clou^,  and  the  face  of  Nature  e« 
very  where  wears  an  aspect  of  wild,  or  rather  terrifie 
magnificence.  Even  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  are  interspersed  with  beautiful^  shel« 
tered,  and  fertile  vales  or  glens;  but^  in  general,  the 
great  proportion  of  what  may  be  called  arable*  territory 
is  upon  the  sea-coasts,  where  the  mountains  retreat  from 
the  margin  of  the  water,  and  leave  an  intervening  plain^ 


(kt  grstdiul  declivity,  in  many  places  of  larg<  eztetlt;  'tht  ^^  ^ 
soil  of  the  arable  land  is  extremely  various.  The  most 
common  along  the  sea  and  rivers  is  a  light  loam^  mixed 
with  sand  or  graveli  on  a  cliy  or  gravelly  bottom.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hills  the  most  common  is  a  light  gf  a« 
velly  soil  on  a  till  bottom.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the 
lower  grounds  has  a  mixture  of  clay,  and  aiometimes  of  . 
moss  {  and  not  seldom  it  is  a  coat  of  blaek  mossy  eartlfr 
lying  on  tilL  As  the  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  whin- 
stone,  the  lower  grounds  musti  of  course^  contain  a  con* 
siderable  proportion  of  the  particles  of  that  stone,  wbtch^ 
since  the  creation,  ]iave  been  continually  washed  dowa 
from  the  higher  to  the  lo^i^er  grounds^  The  greatest  de- 
fect of  the  soil,  in  general,  is  the  want  of  a  due  propor^ 
tion  of  clay  to  give  it  the  pifoper  degree  of  tenacity  for 
supporting-corn  crops*  This  is  commonly  the  case  in  aU 
lianging  grounds  and  mountainous  countries.  The  clay 
washes  away  while  the  gravel  and  sand  remain  behind^ 
The  soil  of  the  pasture  grounds  is  no  less  diversified^ 
Some  of  it  is  dry  and  kindly^  and  produces  a  sweet  an4 
fine  pile  of  grass }  some  of  it  wet  and  spongy^  and  co^ 
vered  with  coarse  grasses,  rushes,  and  sprets.  Some  of 
the  flat  grounds  ace  marshy,  and  some  mossy ;  and  a  Teiy 
great  proportion  both  of  what  is  flat  and  hilly  is  covered 
with  heath.  The  tops  of  the  highest  hills  are  generally 
bare  and  barren  rocks,  the  unenvied  abode  of  the  ptari* 
migan,  scared  only  by  the  scream  of  the  eagle« 

The  continent  of  Argylesbire  is  divided  amMg  lS$Vr^f€iikk 
proprietors.    Of  the  estates  of  these  proprietors^ 
The  valued  rent  of  i  is  ncairly  L.  1500 

1 M...W«        100 

C     is  from       300  fo  200 

II*** i*«o.4     200  to  100 

80«« «•••—    JlOO  to     M 

Voi.V.  S4 
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Site  of  £•         The  valued  rent  of  19  is  from  L.50  to  3a 

15.».. ...••..•     30  to  20 
27...»....^...     20  to  10 

42  is  under     10 
The  >0rhole  amdunt  of  the  valued  rent  of  liheae  estates  » 
L.9924:  8  :  1.     This  valttation,  according  to  which  the 
land-iasi>  ministers  stipends,  schoolmasters  salaries^  &e. 
%ire  imposed,  was  made  up  in  the  jear  1651,  and  was  at 
that  time  half  of  the  real  rent  after  deducting  ail  public 
-bufdiinli*     The  numbed  of  proprietors  at  that  time  was 
'200»     There  tvei'e,  besides,  at  that  time  a  verj  ccmsider- 
«ble  number  who  held  small  estates  in  weuistt  or  mortgage ; 
a  speci'es  of  tenure  which  is  now  gone  out  of  use  ia  this 
t)oi»lfy.   Such  persons  held  a  sort  of  middle  rank  between 
tenants  and  proprietors.     Till  within  these  fiftj  or  sixtj 
years  past,  estates  were  seldom  sold  in  this  county*   Lux- 
Xxty  had  not  reached  it  \  proprietors  lived  at  borne,  and  sub- 
sisted chiefly  6n  the  gross  produce  of  dieir  own  lands.  Bnt 
now  the  case  is  otherwise.     An  expensive  mode  of  livizig 
$s  introduced.    Gentlemen  resort  frequently  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  no  reproach  is  attached  to  the  loss  of  an  estate, 
as  the  case  is  become  so  com^mon.     At  present  a  parcha- 
ner  tnight  find  L.  150,000  worth  ready  to  meet  him  in  the 
Market.     This,  however,  though  a  private  loss,  may  be 
a  public  benefit.     A  spirit  of  industry  and  adventure  is 
«x<^ited  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  one  day  a  spot  of 
his  native  land,  which  a  man  may  call  his  otim*     About  a 
tbrrd  of  the  property  is  held  under  strict  entails,  and  is 
thereby  prevented  from  becoming  a  subject  of  commerce. 
The  larger  estates  are  managed|  by  factors  (or  stewards)  ; 
the  lesser  by  the, proprietors  themselves,  when  they  reside, 
and  by  agents,  who  collect  the  rents,  when  they  do  not  re- 
side on  their  estates*  themselves. 

Tbs  size  of  f^rras-ia-tbis-couii^  is  so  different  in  diffier« 
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txU  p9xi$6£it,  that  no  g^utral  description  of  their  magnitude' 
canbe  girea.  Wheretbe  gr^^g  system  has  been  oomplete« 
ly  introd  needy  as  in  the  most  inland  and  northern  districts^ 
the  farms  are  of  large  tittent.  One  is  mentioned  as  being 
thirty  miles  in  lengtl^  «^nd  from  three  to  four  miles  ia 
breadth^  being  perhaps  the  largest  fanod  in  Britain.  Qa 
the  other  hand^  in  many  pails  of  the  country,  especially 
in  the  southeifo  distriats^  the  old  Highland  system  of  small 
fitrms  remains  9  and  these  are  necessarily  occupied  by  a 
Very  poor  tenantry.  The  great  sheep  farmers  chiefty  stoda 
tlieir  lands  with  the  black-faced  or  Tweeddale  breed  of 
ftheep,  which  are  greatly  approved  of  by  the  English  gra* 
kiers^  who  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  bjt^ 
tened  on  At  southern  pastures*  The  old  small  white*fa* 
6ed  Highland  breed  of  sheep  prevails  in  Kintyre.  On  the 
toast  the  cattle  are  fond  of  the  sea-ware  cast  out  upon  the 
ihore,  and  are  seen  following  the  retiring  tide  to  obtain 
it 

In  Argykshire  modem  farmers  think  that  too  much  use  Agrtod^ 
is  still  made  of  the  plough^  of  rather  pethaps  that  top  muoh^*"^ 
grain  is  attempted  to  be  reared.  Such  is  the  wetness  of  th^ 
ritmate,that  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  green  crops  and 
pasture  than  for  grain  ;  that  potatoes  are  almost  the  only 
article  of  human  food  which  ought  to  be  reared,  and  for 
them  the  light  soil  of  the  low  ground  is  well  adapted.  If; 
is  also  thought  that^  in  addition  to  ib^&e,  the  ploug}^ 
ought  to  be  chiefly  employed  in  raising  turnip  and  artij|r 
oial  gfas^^  to  support  in  winter  the  sheep  and  catt]|S 
tearod  on  the  surronnding  mountaina  and  valleys*  In  tbf 
inland  districtSi  at  least,  the  proportion  of  low  grouo4» 
though  all  kept  for  winl^  food,  is  rMh^  too  small  fiar 
the  summer  pasture^ 

The  houses  o(  the  littk  farmers  ar^  still  berp  v^ery  aai^Fartn^tour 
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^fritQl.  §^0  n^  3JX  fo^^  without  morur^  or  with  onlj  nmd  instead 
<■    V        of  ^t;  and  these  waUs,  burdened  with  a  heary^  and  dumsj- 
fioo^  need  to  be.  renewed  with  almost  everj  lease ;  and 
the  roof  generally  so  flat  at  top  that  one  might  securelj 
sleep  on  il^  is  seldom  water  tight ;  a  circumstance  suffi- 
cient of  itself  So  make  the  house  uncomlbrtabley  and  to 
bring  it  soon  ta  ruin*    Tbe^roofr  as  it  is  genevallj  put  oo, 
i^nires^  to  be  thatched  every  third  or  fourth,  aod  some- 
Itmes  every  second  year.     Heather  roofs  are  found  most 
permanent ;  that  is  to  say,  the  twigs  of  heath  used  for 
diatch«  A  heather  roof  well  pot  an  will  last  100  years,  if 
ibc  timbers  under  it  wiUendure  for  that  period.    The  cot- 
tages here  are  for  the  most  part  mean  4Uid  wretched  ho^ 
vels,  except  where  a  tradesman  here  and  there  may  have 
found  proper  encouragement  to  build  for  himself  a  com-^ 
fortaUe  habitaiiofr* 
fjfi^  icu     Somr  proprietors  hi  this  county  still  adhere  to^the  old 
practice  of  giving  no  leases  to  their  tenants.  As  none  but 
the  poorest  class-  of  tenants  will  occupy  lauA  oo  these 
terms  they  remain^  unmippove^     Leases  for  six  years  are 
m  some  jriaces  very  commoo  f  but  here^  as  in  the  rest  of 
Scotland^  the  most  general  endurance  of  leases  is  niseteeu 
years,,  and  few  are  granted  for  a  longer  pcstod.     Many 
]Hroprietors  have  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  in  great 
perfection.  Harrows  with  timben  teeth,  ase  stUL  used  by  a 
few  of  the  poorer  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the*  county  ^ 
nor  is  the  barbarous  custom  of  tying  them  to  the  tails 
of  horses,  instead  of  dkitwing   them  by  hems,  entirely 
laid  a^de.     Break- harrows  and  rollers  are  almost  as  yet 
oonfihed  to  a  (ew  proprietors.     The  use  of  carts,  where 
the  roads- and  the  ground  admit'  of  them,  is  nearly  gene- 
iul.  Those  used  by  the  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
.   .       small  size,  proportioned  to  the  horses,    and  not  well 
lUQled^  owing  to  the  scardi^  and  high  priqp  of , timbers 
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jPettaf  tad  dung  u$ed  to  be  carried  on  sledges,  or  on  creels  Ai^icuW 
«D'the  backs  of  the  horses ;  and  the  com  and  haj  was 
convejed  in  stnall  frames  in  the  same  manner.  This  is 
sitll  the  case  in  some  parts  where  steep  grounds  and  bad 
roads  admit  of  no  better  conveyaiice.  Fanners  are  prettj 
common  ;  thrashing  machines  not  known,  A  few  ktlns^ 
with  brick  floors  for  drjing  corn,  have  been  lately  e- 
rected  in  Kmtyre. 

In  this  countj  inclosures  as  yet  are  chicflj  confined  to'lnfllotniiii 
the  possessions  of  proprietors  ;  manj  of  whom  have  suffix  ^ 
eiently  inclosed  and  subdivided  the  farms  in  their  own 
hands.     Manj  of  the  storemasters  and  graziers  have  also 
inclosed  considerable   portions  of  their  lower -grounds^ 
which  thej  save  for  winter  and  spring  pasture.     Bui  the 
general  appeanuice  of  the  countrj  is  still  naked  and  o» 
pen ;  and  must  remain  so^  if  landlordt  will  not  inclose, 
them,  or  give  their  tenants  longer  leases*    The  indosnres 
are  of  various  kinds  :  stone  dikes,  eartbeq  dikes,  ditches, 
hedges,  and  half-dtkes  or  sunk-feoces.    In  this  county 
there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  commons  ;  but  the  open 
state  of  a  great  part  «f  the  country,  and  the  mode  of  oc> 
cupying  farms  by  a  number  of  small  tenants  conjunctly; 
may  be  considered  as  little  better.    The  Duke  of  Ar« 
gyle  has  been,  for  a  considerable  time  back,  changing^  > 
this  syatem  on  his  estate,  by  dividing  fsrms,  and  giving 
each  tenant  his  own  share  separately*  Others  have  begun 
to  follow  this  system,  by  which  the  lands  are  belter  im* 
proved. 

The  kind  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  greatest  quantity  inCn^  t«sv> 
this  county  is  oats,  which  grow  on  poor  exhausted  soil*^ 
that  would  yield  no  other  crop.  The  quantity  raised,  how*^^ 
ever,  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  county.    A* 
bout  25,000  bolls  of  oatmeal  may  be  yearly  imported  to 
the  continent  c£  Aigyle. 
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Agriculp       Bear  or  big  i^  raised  m  considerable  quantities^  alld  uriiti 
v..^^ —  great  aviditj,  on  all  ladda  supposed  to  be  in  condition  tp 
^*^*^  ***bear  it.     All  farmers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county 
are  anxious  to  rear  as  much  as  possible  of  this  grain^  be«- 
cause  it  never  fails  to  find  a  ready  market  for  the  use  of 
the  distillery.     Potatoes  have  been  long  and  much  caltir 
vated  in  this  county^  where  thej  maj  be  well  said  to  ht 
the  staff  of  bread  ;  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly 
"^upon  them  for  more  than  three.fourths  of  the  year.     Of 
late  they  have  learned  to  keep  them  fresh  and  good  all  t}i< 
year  round,  by  laying  them  ^p  dry  in  winter,  and  by 
spreading  them,  in  the  end  of  spring,  on  a  clean  floor,  and 
frequently  turning  them,  to  prevent  their  growing. 
^nas.        Beans  are  not  much  cultivated  in  any  part  of  this  county^ 
excepting  in  Kin  tyre.     Peas  are  frequently  sown,  but  in 
no  great  quantity.    Rye  is  sown  in  some  Hght  sandy  soil  9 
on  the  shores  of  Kintyre,  but  not  ekewhere.    Flax  ia  rai- 
aed  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  manofactured  into  }inen  cloth  by  private  fami- 
lies.    Yam,  to  the  amount  of  about  L.3000,  however,  i^ 
sold  from  the  continental  partof  Argyleshire,  chiefly  from 
)Cintyre.    There  is  a  mill  for  dressing  lint  in  Kintyre,  an^ 
another  in  Lotn*     Turnip  is  a  crop  extremely  well  a- 
dapted  to  the  light  soil  and  the  weeping  climate  of  this 
•ounty  ;  yet  it  is  rarely  cultivated :  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  cattle  are  left  to  subsist  in  winter  upon  dry 
straw  as  they  best  dan.     Attempts  have  been  made  by  tht 
|lighland  Society  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  madde^ 
•in  the  Highlands :  but  so  far  as  We  haye  learned,  that 
mode  of  employing  land  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  root 
in  Scodand  (  although  it  undoubtedly  seems  suitable  tb 
iint  light  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country,  formed|  as  it  ap- 
Mreutly  has  been,  by  the  washing  down  of  earthy  and 
^ndy  panicles  fiom  mountains  in  the  immediate  WBi|V 
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bourhood.  Madder,  or  ratber  %  substitute  of  much  greater  Agricul- 
value  called  by  the  same  name,  is  a  native  plant  of  Bri-  —   ^  '  ^ 
tain^  lately  conae  into  great  estimation  since  the  art  of  dye-?    *^*^*^' 
ing  cotton  a  Turkey  red  has  been  discovered.     The  root 
gives  a  colour  nearly  as  bright  as  cochineal ;  apd  the  top 
answers  aU  the  purposes  of  weld  in  dyeing  yellow.     It 
delights  in  a  deep  dry  soil  well  pulverised  -,  of  which  an 
acre  may  produce  from  three  to  four  tons  ;  and  one  ounpe 
of  seed  will  produce  plants  enough  for  an  acre*  Tlie  seed 
is  sown  in  beds  in  April,  and  in  two  months  the  pl^ts 
9re  set  out  into  drills  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  asu^d^r, 
sad  duly  hoed^    In  about  four  years,  with  only  the  trou- 
ble of  occasional  boeings,  they  will  arrive  at  a  proper 
maturity^     They  are  taken  up  in  such  quantities  at  « 
time  as  can  readily  foe  cleaned  of  the  earth  and  outer  rhind, 
which  is  done  by  washing  th^m  in  running  water,  and 
then  wiping  them  dry :  after  this  they  are  dried  by  the 
sun ;  or,  when  this  is  not  powerful  enough,  in  a  stove, 
•o  far  as  to  atop  fermentation  without  injuring  or  scorch- 
ing the  remfltfuing  and  finer  bark.  When  thus  cured,  they 
are  immediately  (before  they  imbibe  any  moisture  froni 
the  ^r)  grinded  in  a  mill  or  otherwise,  and  casked  up  for 
use.     The  longer  they  are  in  the  cask  before  they  are  u- 
fed  the  better*     Madder  sells  at  sixpence  the  pound,  or 
h*50per  ton,  and  cochineal  at  thirty  times  as  much  ;,yet 
one  pound  of  madder  dyes  two  pounds  of  cloth,  and  a 
pound  of  cochineal  but  sixteen  pounds  of  the  same  cloth, 
equally  deep,  but  less  fixed  and  lasting. — See  Agricul- 
tural Report  of  Surrey. 

Clover  and  rye  grass  are  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  coun-  Gnncfi 
ty,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  though  this  sort  of  improve- 
snent  is  ^j^tftrnttly  pecessaiy  in  such  a  county.     There  is 
some  difficulty,  hQwever,  in  making  much  hay,  on  ^c* 
#0UOt  fd  ih^  gff^Al  wetness  of  the  climate* 
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Agfieiil-       We  ought  not  to  pass  unnodeed  the  irjlng  bunt  b«v 
%m    u   ">'  longing  to  the  Dake  of  Argjie  in  G4enfthiniy  aa  well  as 
Pnrjiig    in  other  places.    The  batlding  in  Glenthira  stands  across 
the  valley,  and  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  so  contrived  as  te 
produce  a  draught  of  air  even  in  calm  weather,  there 
being  open  arches  opposite  to  eaph  other  thrqpgh  the  whole 
buildbgt    It  is  divided  into  two  stories,  and  the  upper 
pne  is  used  for  drying  ;  the  lower  consisting  of  cow-hots- 
ses  and  other  conveniencies.  The  floor  of  the  upper  story 
is  neiade  of  small  boards  or  battens,  about  an  inch  distant 
from  each  other,  tp  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air  below^ 
There  are  likewise  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  walls,  at 
convenient  heights,  to  receive  the  hay  and  com  from  the 
carts.    On  the  floor  the  grass  is  soon  laid  after  it  is  cau 
A  few  hands  serve  to  turn  it  over  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  it  is  found  perfectly  dry,  tnd  of  a  much  finer  fla* 
vour  than  hay  dried  by  the  hot  sun.     In  this  story  aro^ 
jointed  frames  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof  at  convex 
nient  distances  frpm  each  other.  These  frames  have  a  nam* 
ber  of  sharp*pointed  pegs  on  each  side  of  them,  indining 
upwards  I  upon  each  side  of  which  a  sheaf  of  com  is  hung 
to  dry.  The  frames,  by  mean^  of  joints,  are  lowered  down 
to  recei?e  the  com  |  and  when  the  drying  is  finished  they 
are  moved  up  ag^in^  to  be  out  of  the  way*     The  Duke*s 
wh(rfe  harvest,  in  wet  seasons^  and  some  of  it  in  all  sea* 
sons,  i|  dried  in  this  manner.    A  particular  description, 
with  a  plan  of  these  bams,  is  given  by  Dr  Smidi  of 
Gampbeltown  in  his  valuable  Agricultural  Survey  of  Ar» 
gyleshire.    The  late  Duke  was  so  ftiUy  satisfied  of  the 
utility  of  this  mode  of  drying,  that  he  fitted  up  aeveral 
small  bams  for  that  purpose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Inverary.    The  bams  have  several  small  beams  running 
parallel  to  each  other  across  the  breadth  of  the  room  { 
Ifom  th^se  a^  suspqid^  ^  gtti^  t^uin^r  pf  Ipoi^  poh| 
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filed  with  pegSy  on  which  the  sheaves  are  hung.  We  Ag^»a^ 
cannot  help  remarking,  however,  that  costly  buildings,  or  ^\  ■  > 
ather  imfriements  of  agriculture,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
^thout  an  expenditure  of  capital  which  never  will  be  re« 
paid  bj  their  oYdinarj  use,  can  be  of  litde  benefit  to  the 
eommunity •  They  resemble  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  which 
are  formed  as  objects  of  taste,  or  to  display  their  wealth, 
but  produce  no  adequate  profit.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  of  a  state  must  alwajrs  be  cultivated  by 
farmers  labouring  from  a  view  to  subsistence  or  private 
emolument ;  and  those  agricultural  instmmenls  and  prac* 
tices  can  only  be  of  value  to  society  which  are  attended 
with  profit  to  the  iodivividuals  by  whom  they  are  em« 
ployed,  and  are  adapted  to  the  train  of  ordinary  htts» 
bandry.  Grapes,  melons,  and  even  pine-apples,  can  bo 
feared  in  hot-houses  in  Argyleshire;  and,  by  means 
of  costly  drying  bams,^  the  climate  may,  in  like  man* 
ner,  be  set  at  defiance,  so  far  as  regards  the  in-gathering 
of  com  crops :  but  this  sort  of  ducal  or  princely  culti<i» 
Tation  cannot  fail  to  cost  more  than  it  yields  in  point  of 
profit,  and  is  therefore,  at  the  long  rnn,  a  loss  to  the  com« 
munity  $  which  can  only  derive  benefit  from  an  example  • 
being  afforded  of  these  agricultural  practices,  such  as  the 
Tearing  of  tnmip,  grasses,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  &c^ 
which  are  at  once  cheap  in  their  nature^  and  suitable  ttt 
the  soil  and  climate. 

Sea- ware  along  the  coast  is  much  used  as  manure.  Fa-  Mumc 
ring  and  burning  has  been  employed  ;  but  the  extreme  fer- 
tility which  it  instantly  produced  was  abused,  the  land  was 
scourged  by  .repeated  crops,  and  the  practice  brought  into 
discredit. .  Lime  is  used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  a» 
griculture,  as  well  as  mari,  of  which  there  are  consider* 
nble  quantities  in  diiierent  districts.  Shell-sand  is  found 
j^  SDjHij  of  the  bay^  and  ]l^t  b^im  IpQg  used  both  for  eora 
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Acrical-  Ml  j  meadow  lands*  Bj  beiog  spread  upon  the  sarface,  it 
greatlj  improvei  all  sorti  of  pasture. 
'  Black  eattle  were,  till  sheep  hare  been  latelj  introdu- 
ced, the  principal  export  of  this  eonntj  ;  and  the  chief 
tare  of  the  farmer  was  to  rear  them.  Thej  still  make  the 
greatest  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  lower  part  of  tha 
•oontj,  where  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  in  tillage,  and 
whtrt  the  bills  connected  with  it  are  not  extensive  e« 

^Me.  nough  for  sheep-walks.  The  cattle  are  a  small  hardy 
breed,  generallj  weighing,  when  fit,  from  five  to  six 
stone  the  quarter.  Few  of  them  are  polled,  but  the  horn 
is  generallj  small.  Gentlemen,  who  have  paid  attention 
to  breed  and  rearing,  have  of  late  greatly  improved  both 
the  shape  and  size  of  their  cattle.  Among  the  ordinary 
tenants,  however,  this  improvement  goes  on  but  slowly. 
Their  fsrms,  too,  are  generally  overstocked  ;  so  that  cat- 
tle are,  at  all  ages,  ill  fed,  and  prevented  from  attainii^ 
their  proper  size.  No  breed,  however,  teems  more  hardy, 
nor  fiittens  eauer.  Some  Galloway  cattle  have  been  intro* 
dnced,  and  found  to  answer  pretty  well ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  native  breed.  Crossing  the  native  with  the  Gal- 
loway breed  has  also  been  practised  ;  but  the  true  native 
breed  was  found  to  be  superior  to  this  cross  breed,  and  al- 
ways preferred  to  any  other  by  the  English  buyers,  as  they 
fatten  quicker  and  truer.  The  foriti  most  wished  for  is  to 
get  them  short  in  the  legs,  round  in  the  body,  straight  in 
the  back,  and  long  in  the  snout.  They  are  of  various  co- 
lours ;  bisck,  dun,  branded,  and  brown  :  but  the  blad^  is 
the  most  common.  When  in  good  condition,  and  from 
three  to  four  years  old,  when  they  are  commonly  sold  off, 
the  carcase  may  weigh  from  960  to  400  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois ;  but  such  as  are  brought  to  better  pasture,  as  IQ 
England,  may  be  brought  to  weigh  500  pounds  or  OM>re. 
The  price  is  generally  according  to  the  size  and  shape, 
but  occasionally  varies  according  to  the  demand.     They 
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tm  not  wrooghty  n«r  mippdaed  to  be  well  ealeulated  for  A^M^ 
forking,  as  they  arc  loo  light  for  that  purpose^  wlj-' 

It  has  been  already  ttientioned»  that  upon  the  itionntain 
^aatnres  4he4p  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  blaek  cattle, 
•ad  hive  coitiplete}y  done  so  in  all  the  elctensire  moun« 
faints  districts.  It  is  anderstood  that  600  sheep  ai«  a 
Ittffieient  nufliber  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  one  shepherd. 

Goats  afbounc(ed  in  this  county  some  time  ago ;  bat  theOoa*. 
attention  paid>  first  to  woods  and  then  to  sheep,  has  now 
almost  banished  thenu  On  the  continental  part  of  the 
bounty  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  at  present  about 
#500 ;  and  nearly  one  third  of  these  ate  in  the  parish  of 
Hilmali^.  The  goat  is  an  useful  though  neglected  ani. 
^al,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  may 
jl'ct  be  tonsidcrcd  us  a  loss  if  the  species  be  allowed  to 
perish.  It  is  liable  to  no  diseases.  It  finds  its  food  where 
(10  other  animal  is  able  to  travel.  Its  milk,  of  which  it 
Jives  a  large  quantity,  is  medicinal,  and  makes  excellent 
f:heese  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  the  milk  of  cows.  Its 
Hesh,  too,  particularly  the  juice  of  it,  is  nourishing,  and 
much  recommended  for  many  ailments.  The  tallow  is 
eonnderable ;  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  of  it 
have  sometimes  been  got  from  one  goat.  The  skin  of  it, 
too,  is  valuable,  aad  has  lately  soM  in  some  places  from 
f  ve  shiHings  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  in  this 
Comty  at  four  shiUingl.  The  goat,  m  some  situations, 
and  with  proper  attention,  might  perhaps  prove  a  more 
l>rofitable  ^imal  Aaa  the  sheep.  In  good  keeping  they 
have  often  two  kids  at  a  time  ;  atid  may  be  brought  ta 
weigh,  whea  fat,  six  stones  of  tron  weight.  In  this  county 
aotne  weigh  from  aixteen  to  eighteen  pounds  the  quarter; 
Jf  one  sbouM  be  disposed  to  make  the  experiment  o£ 
stoicking  a  farm  with  goats,  they  might  at  least  allow  a 
few  of  them  to  pasture  With  then-  sheep,  as  they  would 
fif(d  their  food  ia  precipicae  to  which  slicep  could  have  no 
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^fn^l»  acoeii.    A  few  in  the  upper  perts  of  this  eountj  do  to^ 

I.     ^      >  and  find  it  an  advantage.     In  Northumberland  tbej  have 
generally  a  few  of  tbem  mixed  with  their  iheep,  for  the 
health  of  the  flock ;  at  it  is  known  they  eat  with  safetf 
plants  which  to  other  animals  woald  be  poison.  If  it  ever 
shall  be  the  good  fortune  of  this  animal  to  come  into  fiu 
vour  with  us  again,  there  is  no  doubt  but  other  species  of 
it  might  be  introduced  and  thrive ;  such  as  the  Chamois 
goat,  so  valuable  for  its  skin ;  and  the  Natolian  goa^ 
which  has  hair  as  iSne  as  silk. 
Utntk       The  horses  of  this  county  are  of  different  shapes  and 
tt^es  fMXording  to  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  on  the 
breed  and  rearing  of  them.    The  best  of  them  are  of  at 
large  a  size  as  the  soil  will  admits  and  of  a  tcderaUy  good 
shape.     They  are  diort,  thick,  and  compact  in  the  body  ; 
strong,  hardy,  sure-footed,  easily  fed^  and  patioit  of  £^ 
tigue  and  labour*    No  breed  can  be  better  adapted  to  the 
country  than  the  b^st  of  the  native  kind.     Since  the  intro^ 
doction  of  sheep,  the  rearing  of  horses  has  been  much  ne- 
glected in  the  higher  parts  of  the  coiinty ;   and  in  the 
lower  parts,  where  the  land  is  mostly  occupied  by  small 
tenants,  they  can  seldom  be  cominended  either  for  their 
size  or  their  shape*     In  the  district  of  Kiotyre  they  are 
not,  indeed,  in  general  wanting  in  ui/^^  h\ki  very  much  so 
in  shape.    They  are  long-bodied,  long- legged^  hard,  and 
high  in  the  bone,  and  ill  to  support*    It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  best  of  the  native  breed  of  thU  cpuf^t^ 
are  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Mull,  prob^l^y  Q^9rif^ 
to  their  being  less  contaminated  with  any  other-  hgp^i 
thtfn  those  on  the  continent ;  though  the  tradition  of  the 
country  ascribes  the  superiority  to  some  horses  having 
got  ashore  from  r  ship  of  the  Spanish  armada  that  was 
wrecked  or  sunk  on  the  coast  of  that  island.    It  is  re-. 
markaUe  that  a  like  tradition  prevails  in  Galloway^  and 
is  asrigned  as  a  reasos  Sor  the  dceUence  of  the  Crallow^ 


J^onies.  Could  these  traditions  be  depended  «n,  thej  AgricuU 
mroold  promise  great  benefit  from  crossing  the  Highland 
with  the  Spanish  race  of  horses.  As  horses  are  allowed 
to  provide  for  themselves  daring  all  seasons,  hy  roaming 
mpon  the  moantains,  thej  are  a  profitable  stock,  and  in 
truth  take  little  from  the  sheep. 

The  Highlanders  in  this  quarter  are  graduallj  layingswim; 
aside  their  prejudice  against  swine,  and  tfaej  begin  to  be 
reared  in  many  piarts  of  the  countj.  They  abound  mostlj 
in  the  district  of  Klntyre,  but  even  there  not  above  400 
of  them  are  reared  annoallj.  Tbej  are  of  different  kinds^ 
bat  mostlj  of  the  small  dannish  white  breed  with  erect 
#ars«  In  other  parts  of  the  county  some  gentlemen  have 
got  a  few  of  the  small  black  Chinese '  breed,  which  are 
•aster  fattened  and  less  mischievous.  The  only  rabbits 
em  the  continent  of  Argjleshire  are  those  contained  in  m 
small  island  in  the  fresh  water  lake  called  Loch  Awe^ 
«sed  as  a  warren  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  county 
does  not  abound  in  poultry,  but  every  body  has  some  of 
them*  Many  of  the  gentlemen  aad  a  few  of  the  fanners 
rear  some  geese  aad  turkeys.  There  are  some  instances 
q{  domesticated  geese  near  the  sea  associating  with  wild 
ones  in  summer  and  harvest,  and  bringing  some  of  these 
strangers  home  along  with  the  flock  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  whole  coimty  does  not  contain  a  dozen  pi« 
feon-houses. 

In  the  royal  boroughs  of  Campbeltown  and  Tnverary,Ftte& 
both  of  which  possess  the  advantage  of  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, the  fuel  mostly  used  is  coals.  Coals  are  also  used 
by  many  gentlemen  along  the  sea-coast,  but  the  general 
fuel  of  the  cotmty  is  peat*  In  many  parts  of  the  county 
this  fuel  is  nearly  run  out  by  bad  management ;  and  ths 
want  of  it  must  soon  be  severely  fielt^  if  measures,  sre  not . 
taken  to  supply  it  with  wood,  which  must  probably  bo 
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^fnn^  the  ultimate  reaoorcc.  The  tojudiciouf  an4  iitegfdif 
\mu  ■  ^i...  mode  of  cutting  peats,  ^ich  almoat  UDivcrmUy  prevail% 
is  in  many  retpecte  a  verj  serioot  evil.  The  most,  bf 
cuttmg  it  into  pits  and  holes^  is  locrn  ifodcff  d  a  perfect  ^of; 
or  quagmire,  unfit  lor  giving  any  supply  pf  fuel.  It  i$ 
made  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to  cattle^  and  almost  iacar* 
peble  of  being  brought,  if  wished  fort  into  a  statue  of  cul- 
tivation.  It  ought  to  be  cut  regularly  along ;  and  if  luel 
is  much  wanted,  cbe  water  being  sdlowed  to  stagnate 
Eoida.  areuod  it,  a  new  growth  of  moss  will  speedily  eomnaeoce* 
The  most  public  roads  in  this  couuty  are  well  fortfied^ 
but  the  bye-roads  are  extremely  defective.  The  military 
roads,  which  were  made  through  the  upper  parti  of  thii 
county  between  forty  or  fifty  years  ago^  soon  made  every 
person  sensible  of  the  adtanuge  of  having  gpod  road$ 
and  bridges.  The  proprietors,  with  much  public  spirit^  ob<» 
taiaed  an  act  of  parliament  assessing  Ibe  lands  with  one 
diillittg  in  the  pound  of  valued  rent,  borrowed  or  advflii«» 
eed  money  upon  this  fund,  commuted  the  statute  laboui^ 
sad  often  contributed  by  voluntary  subscriptioni,  till  by 
every  exertion  the  most  public  and  necessary  roads  were 
executed.  From  their  spirited  exertions  in  this  business^ 
much  praise  is  due  to  them.  Some  of  their  nndertakinga 
were  truly  arduous*  A  mountain  which  separated  Kin* 
tyre  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  which  used  to  he 
climbed  over  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet/  was  long 
considered  as  an  unsurmountable  obstade.  Of  several 
estimates  got  of  the  ezpence  of  clztting  a  road  for  four  or 
five  miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountain^  which  is  re^* 
markably  steep  and  rocky^  the  lowest  was  L.9000*  The 
late  Archibald  Campbell  of  Gleblyon  was  the  first  who^ 
after  minutely  examining  it,  afirmed  it  ooYild  be  done  for 
L.150<^*  This  sum  was  immediately  subscribed,  aod 
the  road  actually  icsecuted  for  L.iMO  ;  thcHlgb  im  mtam 
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filaces  it  passes  through  large  rocks,  which  could  be  broke  ilSomiogf 
only  by  the  force  of  powder. 

The  xnmeralogj  of  the  continental  part  of  this  county  Mineral 
has  not  been  sufficiently  explored^  bat  deserves  ccmside*CoaL 
Table  attention.     The  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  extending  far 
to  the  sootb^  reaches  the  latitude  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
Scotlsuidy  which  we  formerly  described  :  and  accordingly        ^ 
coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown  ;  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  wrought  to  any  greater  extent 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  consumption  ot  the  neigh« 
bonrhoody  amounting  to  about  4500  tons  annually.     The 
coal  is  rather  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  better  coal  might  be  obtained  by  sinking 
the  mine  to  a  greater  depth. 

Freestone  of  various  colours  and  qualities  is  found  in  Freenoitt^ 
Kintyre.  Th«re  are  many  other  kinds  of  stone  in  the[^*^^r** 
county y  which  admit  of  being  dressed  and  hewn.  The 
most  bcautifiil  of  them  is  that  of  which  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
^yle^s  castle  at  Inverary  is  built ;  the  iajnj  ol/aris,  said  to 
be  the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  palace 
at  Copenhagen.  A  stone  somewhat  similar  in  colour, 
but  harder  and  coarser  in  grain,  is  found  in  Glenurchay, 
•and  seems  to  be  the  sanie  with  that  of  which  the  old 
crosses  and  monuments  in  Icolmkm  were  formed.  On  this 
ikind  of  stone  time  or  weather  seems  to  make  little  or  no 
impression  ;  so  that  it  is  the  fittest  of  any  for  m'onuments: 
•but  it  is  somewhat  too  soft  under  friction. 

A  kind  of  granite,  which  takes  such  a  polish  as  to  rc« 
Semble  spotted  marble,  is  found  near  Inverary.  A  marblb 
quarry  haa  been  wrought  at  Armady.in  Lorn  9  but  thfc 
^colour  being  a  dull  red  streaked  with  .white,  rendered 
jt  less  marketable  than  it  might  otherwise  have  b«en,  and 
ioccasioned  its  being  given  up  with  some  loss..  .  A  kmd  of 
fsey  marble  is  also  found  on  Lochiel's  estate  in  Kilmalie* 
I,  whiofa  is  of  noore  value  than  marble^  be« 
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Wmtnlogfcmst  easier  wrought,  aboonds  in  most  parts  of  the  cons* 
tjf  insomuch  that  it  maj  be  said  to  have  not  quarries^ 
but  aloxMt  mountains  of  it. 

Scrootian,  in  the  parish  of  Ardnamurchao,  is  noted  for 
its  lead  mines*    There  is  a  small  village  erected  for  the 
acoommodation  of  the  miners*     The  mines  of  this  place 
are  famous  for  having  given  to  the  World  a  new  species 
of  earthy  which  is  distingmshed  hy  the  name  of  stromtiiei. 
This  earth  was  not  discovered  till  about  the  year  1191 
or  1792.     Dr  Crawford,  indeed,  previous  to  this  period, 
in  making  soine  experiments  on  what  he  supposed  was  a 
osrbonate  of  barjtes,  and  observing  a  strikti^  difference 
between  this  mineral  and  the  carbonate  of  barjtes,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  emploj,  conjectured  that  it  might 
contain  a  new  earth;  and  he  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr  Kirwan, 
for  the  purpose  of  analysing  it.  This  conjeeture  was  fully 
verified  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Hope,  Mr  Kirwan,  and 
Mr  KlaprOth,  who  were  all  engaged  in  the  same  analysis 
nearly  about  the  same  time.    Strontites  is  found  native, 
in  combination  with  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids*    The 
nature  and  properties  of  this  earth  have  been  still  farther 
investigated  by  Pelletier,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin*  T%is 
earth  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  either  by  ex- 
posing  the  carbonate  of  strontites  mixed  with  charcoal 
powder  to  a  strong  heat,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  Is 
driven  off,  or  by  dissolving  the  native  salt  in  nitric  aci^ 
and  decomposing  by  heat  the  nitrate  of  strontites   thus 
formed.  Strontites  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is 
in  sn^l  porous  fragments  of  a  greenish  white  eolonr.    It 
has  an  acrid,  hot,  alkaline  taste,  and  converta  vegetable 
blues  to  green.     The  specific  gravity  is  1.647.    light 
has  no  perceptible  action  upon  this  earth.     When  it  is 
exposed  to  beat,  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time,  even  in  a  red 
hc^t^  without  onder^bg  any  diange,  or  even  the  ag^ 
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peartoce  of  fusion,  tij  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  U  isMinend^ 
not  melted,  but  is  surrounded  with  a  verj  brilliant  white 
flame.  When  a  little  water  is  thrown  on  strontites^  it 
exhibits  the  same  appearance  as  barytes.  It  is  slaked^ 
gives  out  heati  and  then  falls  to  powder;  If  a  greater 
Quantity  of  water  be  added,  it  is  dissolved.  According  to 
Klapfoth,  it  requires  200  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  for  its  solution.  Boiling 
water  dissolves  it  in  greater  quantity  ;  and  when  the  so« 
lutioii  icOolis  it  affords  transparent  crystals*  These  crys« 
tals  are  in  thie  form  of  rhomboidal  plates,  or  in  that  of 
flattened  silky  needles  or  compressed  prisms^  The  spe« 
cific  gravity  is  1.46*  These  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air^ 
and  have  an  acrid  hot  taste.  The  solution  of  this  earth 
in  water  is  acrid  and  alkaline,  and  converts  vegetable 
blues  to  green.  It  is  soon  covered  with  a  pellicle,  by 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Strontitet 
has  the  property  of  communicating  a  purple  colotir  td 
flame. 

The  sulphuret  of  strontites  is  foraled  by  exposing  suk 
phur  and  the  earth  in  a  crucible  to  heat.  This  sulphuret 
is  .soluble  in  water  by  means  of  sulphureted  hydrogen^ 
Which  i$  disengaged  by  the  dec6m position  of  the  waters 
The  strontites,  thus  combined  with  sulphureted  hydros 
gen,  forms  a  hydrosulphuret  of  strontites ;  and  if  this  so* 
lution  be  evaporated,  the  hydrosulphuret  of  strontites 
tnay  be  obtained  in  cry stals ^  and  the  hydrogenated  sidphu* 
ret' remains^  as  in  similar  compounds^  in  solutions  When 
the  hydrogenated  sulphuret  is  deooooiposed  by  means  of 
the  acid,  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  which  is  disenga* 
ged  tiums  with  a  beautiful  purple  flame^  on  account  of 
holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  the  earthy  which 
communicates  this  property* 

Some  appearances  of  lead  ore  have  been  also  discovered 
Vol.  V.  E  e 
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^^imfsiagf  ill  Glcourdiayf  in  Appin,  «nd  in  the  parish  of  Kilmalie^ 
A  copper  mioe  has  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaitiai 
but  not  sot  so  far  wrought  as  to  ascertain  its  value. 

Iron  workib  An  iron  founderj  is  established  on  Loch  Etive^  into  the 
fide  of  which  the  river  Awe  pours  the  water  of  the  laka 
•f  the  same  name.  The  place  is  called  Bunaw.  About 
1153  a  company  from  Lancashire  erected  a  furnace  for 
casting  pig-iron  here,  and  obtained  a  long  lease  of  seve- 
ral  farms  for  rearing  wood  and  grazing  their  work-horses. 
A  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  down  every  year,  and  converted 
into  charooaly  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  es« 
tremely  pure  iron ;  the  charcoal  deoxidating  the  metal, 
and  freeing  it  from  its  impurities,  much  better  than  fosul 
ooal*  The  iron  ore  if  imported  from  the  western  coast  of 
England  and  other  places.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  of 
this  county  were  in  use,  some  ages  ago,  to  make  their 
own  iron ;  and  heaps  of  iron  dross  or  slag  are  found  iq 
many  places  among  the  mountains  (then  covered  with 
woods),  said  to  be  the  remains  of  their  founderlcs.  But 
no  iron  ore  is  now  to  be  observed  of  so  good  quality  as  to 
merit  any  attention  i  a  circumstance  rather  unfavourable 
to  the  tradition*  * 

Slate.  A  slate  quarry  is  wrought  in  Ballcclielish  in  Appin,  and 

about  ninety  men  arc  employed  in  it.  Every  four  men, 
which  is  called  a  crew,  are  said  to  quarry  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand  slates  in  a  year,  for  which  they  receive 
fifteen  shillings  per  thousand.  There  are  slate  rocks  on 
the  estate  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Ross,  in  North  Knapdale, 
but  not  yet  wrought. 

Breccia,&c«  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Oban  are 
immense  rocks  of  pudding-stone.  There  is  a  large  mass  of 
it  near  the  Inn  ;  and  it  may  be  traced  along  the  coast  to- 
wards Dunstaffnage  for  some  miles.  These  rocks,  which 
are  extremely  curious,  are  composed  of  diffinrcnt  kinds  of 
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liounded  pebUes>  similar  to  those  that  generally  fbhn  the  fewnrf,^ 
beds  of  rivers,  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a 
man's  bead.  Some  of  these  pebbles  are  quartsose^  others 
porphyric,  granitic,  schistous,  and  calcareous  j  and  are  Ge« 
xncnted  together  very  firmly  by  a  black  lava*  It  may  be 
added,  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  of  Appin,  somt 
enormous  blocks  of  quartz  are  to  be  seen  lying  close  to 
the  shore.  In  the  parish  of  Southend,  in  the  sea,  is  a 
bank  of  fine  coral  about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  The 
£ra^naents  of  it  form  shelly  sand^  which  is  cast  ashore  af- 
ter storms.  Similar  sand  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
Mast.  In  some  of  the  valleys,  also,  fuller's  earth  is  found* 

inverary^  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situated  in  ainttraiy; 
small  bay  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  where  the  river  A- 
ray  or  Aoridh  falls  into  that  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  small 
town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  row  of  houses  facing  the 
lake,  built  with  great  uniformity ;  and  the  houses  are 
tcommodious>  well  built,  and  covered  with  slate.  The 
pld  town^  which  was  a  dirty  ill- built  village,  situa* 
ted  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  on  the  lawn  before  the 
Castle  of  Inverary^  was  removed  to  its  present  situation, 
and  the  greater  part  rebuilt,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
is  proprietor  of  the  whole  towA.  It  seems  probable,  that 
j»rior  to  th^  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Inverary 
was  little  more  than  a  place  for  fishermen,  who  lived  by 
their  occupation  and  erected  their  huts  there.  About  that 
period  the  family  of  Argyle  fixed  upon  it  as  their  place  of 
Msidence  ^  and  as  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  justiciary 
and  sheriffship  were  vested  in  that  family,  of  consequence 
it  beoame  the  seat  of  the  courts  and  the  county  town.  It 
was  erected  into  a  royal  borough  by  a  charter  from  Charles 
the  First,  dated  at  Garisbroock  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wighe^ 
fiath  January  1648t  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two 
and  a  council  aon^ajted  by  tbe  Duke.    Its  .only 

^e  2. 
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teyctwy.  onlj  revenue  Jiriaes  from  the  petty  customs  and  the  rent  of 
ft  common,  wbich,  upon  the  first  erection  of  the  borough, 
was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  family  of  Argyle.  Both  these 
produce  about  L.30  Sterling  annually.  About  fifty  or 
aixty  years  ago,  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  seeing  how 
inadequate  tliis  revenue  was  for  the  occasions  of  the  bo- 
roi^h,  added  to  it  a  perpetual  annuity  of  L.20^  seemed 
on  his  estate. 

Inverary  is  so  situated  in  the  Highlands,  that  as  many 
of  the  inhabitants  speak  English  as  Gaelic.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  ministers ;  one  who  ofikiates  in  English, 
and  the  other  in  Gaelic.  Two  new  churches,  under  one 
roof,  are  building,  from  a  very  handsome  design  by  Mr 
Mihie,  which  when  finished  will  have  a  good  efiect.  They 
are  built  of  a  kind  of  porphyry  with  a  reddish  ground, 
containing  a  number  of  crystals  of  feldt^spar  of  a  lighter 
colour,  some  crystals  of  black  shorl,  and  a  few  of  quartz. 
It  is  a  very  hard  stone,  found  in  great  plenty  in  a  quarry  on 
the  road'to  Dalmally,  where  it  lies  over  a  bed  of  schistus^ 
under  which  is  a  bed  of  fine  marble,  which  is  burned  io 
lime.  Though  Inverary  is  tolerably  well  situated  for  ma- 
nufactures, none  are  carried  on  to  very  great  extent*  Arch- 
ibald Duke  of  Argyle,  about  the  year  174B,.  introduced 
the  linen  manufacture  into  the  neighbourhood,,  and  it  has 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences.  About 
the  year  1166,  the  late  Duke  established  ft  woollen  ma- 
nufacture 'f  and,  at  a  considerable  ezpence,  erected  pro^ 
per  buildings  and  machinery,  and  provided  every  mate« 
rial  for  carrying  it  on  successfully.  At  the  same  time,  as 
an  additional  encouragement,  he  gave  the  farm  on  which 
the  factory  is  built  at  a  very  tow  rent,  and  even  took 
some  shares  in  the  concern  i  contributing  every  thing  ia 
his  power  to  insure  the  success  of  so  patriotic  an  underta- 
king*    This  plan^  so  nobly  set  oa  foot  by  the  Duke^  was 


seconded  by  manj  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  advaa-  inyervj. 
Qcd  money  to  the  manafacturers  at  two  and  a  half  pfr 
cent.  Notwithstanding  which,  and  that  bis  Grace  gave 
the  use  of  the  whole  bailding  and  machinery  gratis,  the 
busineas  has  not  by  any  means  been  conducted  with  ad- 
vantage ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lammted.  For,  since 
the  introduction  of  sheep  into  Argyleshir^,  the  county  has 
in  some  degree  been  depopulated  »  and  the  manufacture, 
bad  it  suceededp  would  not  only  have  given  employment 
to  the  hands  turned  from  the  farms,  but  would  have  add- 
ed considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  export^ 
ing  its  wool  in  a  manufactured  instead  of  a  raw  state 

Inverary,  however,  possesses  one  source  of  riches,  of  Loch  fjrne 
which  the  people  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves ;  we  mean  '^' 
the  herring  fishery  in  Loch  Fyne.  This  lake,  extending 
mose  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Western  Ocean  into  the 
country,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  neted  for  it$ 
herrings,  which  are  superior  in  quality  to  any  found  in 
the  ivestem  seas.  The  harbour  of  Inverary  was  anciently 
called  Sbcb-'Icbopper,  signifying  the  bay  where  vessels 
bought  or  bartered  fish.  And  there  is  still  represented  it| 
the  shield  of  the  arms  of  the  borough  a  net  with  a  her^ 
ringy  with  this  motto,  **  Semper  tibi  pendeat  halec.'*  The 
herring  fishery  commonly  begins  in  July,  and  sometimes 
continues  till  the  first  of  January.  The  lake,  at  this  time^ 
is  generally  frequented  by  innumerable  shoals.  The  coun- 
try people  express  the  quantities  of  herring  abounding  here 
in  very  strong  language.  **  At  these  seasons,"  say  they, 
^  the  lake  contains  one  part  of  water-  and  two  parts  of  fish." 
Jn  this  single  bay  of  the  lake  500  or  600  boats  are  some- 
limes  employed  in  taking  jthem  ;  and  the  groups  of  these 
litde  fishing  vessels,  with  their  circling  nets,  make  a  beau^ 
tiful  moving  picture*  From  the  best  information,  it  is  be*  * 
lieved  that  th^re  have  beea  caught  and  cured,  in  sqiqa 


tnwifff.  seasont,  Upwards  of  20,000.  Part  of  cacli  boat  is  co- 
vered with  a  kind  of  sail-cloth,  to  form  a  covering  For 
the  four  men  who  compose  the  crew.  These  men  majr 
be  said  to  live  in  their  boat  the  whole  of  the  fishing 
season,  for  thej  seldom  quit  it  daring  that  time.  Th^ 
inhabitants  of  Inverarj  and  of  the  banks  of  the  loch 
do  indeed  spend  Sunday  at  home  ;  bot  as  the  greatisst 
number  of  boats  come  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  into 
the  loch  for  the  sake  of  fishing,  the  creVs  seldom  quif 
them,  and  they  live  chiefly  upon  herring  during  their  a- 
bode  in  the  boat.  The  night  is  the  time  of  fishing  ;  the 
day  is  employed  in  gutting  the  fish  they  have  taken,  in 
sleep,  ot  in  singing  Celtic  tales  to  the  sound  of  the  bag* 
pipe.  Each  boat  clears,  upon  an  average,  between  L.4(l 
and  L.50,  and  in  some  very  good  seasons  L.  100  $  besides 
a  quantity  of  fish  which  they  reserve  for  their  own  fttmi- 
lies.  Tn  the  evening  a  number  of  boats  form  a  line  al« 
most  across  the  loch,  and  Uniting  their  nets,  produce  a  chaia 
often  more  than  100  fathoms  long.  The  herrings  swim  at 
irery  uncertain  depths,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  sink  the 
nets  to  the  depth  the  shoal  is  known  to  take.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  success  of  the  fishers  must  in  a  great  mea* 
Mire  depend  on  their  judgment  or.  good  fortune  tn  taking 
the  proper  depths  j  for  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the 
nets  of  one  boat  will  be  full  of  herrings,  whilst  those  of 
others  scarcely  take  a  single  fish.  Sometimes  the  fiisH 
swim  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  sometimes  fifty,  and  eveit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  loch.  The  nets  are  kept  up  by 
t>uoys,  consisting  of  blown  bladders,  or  leather  bags  filled 
with  air.  The  ropes  that  run  through  them  are  fastene4 
i^ith  pegs,  by  means  of  which  they  can  easily  adjust 
them.  They  often  boil  or  soak  their  nets  in  a  strong  de- 
^octioo  of  oak  bark,  which  prevents  their  putrefaction  if 
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the  water.  When  they  have  caught  as  many  as  they  can  fa^wy*^ 
during  the  night,  they  gut  them,  and  throw  them  into  a 
tab  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt ;  they  are  then  closely  packed 
in  barrels  with  alternate  layers  of  salt ;  and  after  stand- 
ing in  this  manner  for  a  few  weeks,  they  are  Repacked 
into  other  barrels,  and  sent  to  difTerent  parts  of  the  world* 
This  is  the  case  with  by  much  the  greater  part  that  are  ta- 
ken ;  but  many  are  sent  fresh  to  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and 
indeed  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  country*  In  the  middle  of 
the  season  200  or  300  horses,  and  a  great  many  carts,  are 
brought  erery  day  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Fyne  for  fresh 
herrings.  A  barrej  holds  about  500  of  the  best  kind  of 
herrings,  but  700  at  a  medium.  If  the  number  be  greater 
they  are  reckoned  popr.  The  guts  afford  a  considerable  ' 
quantity  of  oil. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Inverary  is  a  monument,  not 
long  since  erected,  to  the  memory  of  several  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  who  were  massacred  at  one  time  near 
the  spot.  The  circumstance  is  as  follows  :  It  is  a  well 
knpwn  part  of  Scottish  history,  that  the  amiable  and  patri-^ 
otic  Earl  of  Argyle,  in  the  year  1685,  joined  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  After  that  unfortunate  expedition, 
a  neighbouring  clan  was  deputed  by  government  to  carry 
diestruction  through  the  whole  Clan  of  Campbell ;  and,  as 
Mr  Pennant  say s,was  let  slip,  armed  with  the  dreadful  writ 
of  fire  and  sword,  to  act  at  discretion  among  the  unhappy 
people.  Seventeen  gentlemen  of  respectability,  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  were  taken  at  Inverary,  and  instantly 
•secuted,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  The  mo- 
nument contains  an  inscription,  commemorating,  with  a 
iimderation  that  does  honour  to  the  writer,  the  justice  of 
tl|e  cause  in  which  his  relatives  fell. 

The  royal  borough  of  Campbeltown  is  situated  upon  CampbeJ. 
Ifttt  tastl^m  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre^  on  a  bay  of 
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CvnpWW  the  same  name  near  the  soathem  part  of  the  peninsnls. 
It  was  originally  a  small  fishing  village,  and  was  created 
a  royal  borongh  in  1701,  and  called  Campbeltown,  from 
the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argjle,  the  principal 
proprietor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  For  some 
time  before  that  period  it  went  by  the  name  of  Ceatm^Iocb^ 
4*  Loch-head,"  which  it  still  retains  in  the  language  of 
the  country  ;  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of  KiUirram, 
one  of  the  four  ancient  parishes  united  in  the  last  centnxy 
into  one.  But  the  oldest  name  of  Campbeltown,  by  which 
a  part  of  it  is  still  jpiown,  is  Dalruadbaen.  It  is  now  a 
large  and  flourishing  town,  and  is  daily  increasing.  The 
harbour  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  from  six  to  ten  fathom  water,  excel* 
lent  anchorage  ^  surrounded  by  high  hills  on  eacl^  ude, 
with  an  island,  to  shelter  the  entrance*  It  is  appointed  the 
rendezvous  of  the  busses  employed  in  the  herring  Qshery. 
This  fishery  is  the  principal  trade  of  the  place,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  which  it  is  admirably  situated.  Its  fine 
harbour,  and  its  vipinity  to  the  markets  of  Ireland  and.the 
Clyde,  are  advantages  which  very  few  sea*ports  enjoy. 
Besides  the  fishery,  there  is  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  distillation  of  whisky.  It  is  governed  by  a  pro* 
vost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  counsellors,  and  a  trea- 
surer. This  last  employment  is  not  very  burdensome,  as 
the  town  has  no  la^ided  property,  and  but  a  small  revenue* 
They  have  therefore  no  great  complaint  of  abuse,  nor  anj 
loud  cry  for  reform.  Whe^e  the  magistrates  of  boroughs^ 
like  the  elders  of  churches,  hold  ofiices  which  occasion 
trouble  and  produce  little  emolument,  perhaps  they  rather 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  what  they  do,  than 
their  censure  for  what  they  leave  undone.  Pennant  re^ 
marks,  "  That  two  ministers  officiate,  besides  another  for 
the  church  of  the  secederS|  c^Ued  the  Relief  Hwsc.  I^ 
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IS  a  r^mavkablj  neat  building,  and  quite  shames  that  of  Oban. 
the  established  church ;  was  raised  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
ficription  of  L.  2300,  collected  chieflj  among  the  posteritj 
of  oppressed  natives  of  the  lowlands,  encouraged  to  settle 
here  (in  times  of  persecution)  by  the  Argyle  family* 
These  still  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, retain  the  zeal  of  their  ancestors,  are  obstinately  a- 
verse  to  patrona^,  but  are  esteemed  the  most  industrious 
people  in  the  countryp" 

The  village  of  Oban,  in  the  parish  ef  Kilmore,  is  si-obta. 
tnated  on  a  fine  bay  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  hid  from  the 
Western  Ocean  by  the  Island  of  Kerrera,  This  bay  is  of 
a  semicircular  form,  from  twelve  to  twenty»four  fathoms 
deep,  and  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  500  sail  of 
merchantmen.  It  has  two  openings,  one  from  the  north 
and  another  from  the  south ;  and  is  defended  from  the  fury 
of  the  western  winds  by  the  islands  of  Kerrera  and  Mull* 
The  village  has  risen  rapidly  from  a  small  beginning. 
The  first  house  of  any  consequence  was  built  by  a  trading 
company  of  Renfrew,  who  used  it  as  a  store-room;  Oban, 
even  at  that  time,  being  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
convenient  stations  for  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyle-r 
shire*  About  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  constituted  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  customhouse  -,  and  when  a  little  >lrade 
began  to  be  carried  on,  from  the  convenient  bay  and  the 
vicinity  of  a  populous  country,  the  attention  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  Mr  Campbell  of  DunstaSnage,  and  other  per« 
sons  who  possessed  property  around  the  village,  was  rou- 
sed, and  they  granted  building  leases  to  a  considerable  ez« 
tent,  since  which  time  the  buildings  have  annually  increa- 
sed. It  was  particularly  indebted  to  two  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Stevenson,  who  settled  in  it  in  1778  j  and  by 
,  different  branches  of  traffic,  not  only  acquired  handsome 

rtunes  fpr  tbemsdveS|  b^t  highly  proiQoted  the  good  cf 
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Ca>  the  tteighbouring  eomtrjr.  Oban  is  winixMj  situated 
for  trade,  and  is  in  a  particular  manner  adapted  for  a  fish- 
ing statitm*  It  lies  on  the  tract  of  coasting  vessels  pass- 
ing from  nordi  to  south  through  the  Sound  of  MnlK  It 
2S  also  near  &e  entrance  of  the  great  Loch  Linnhe,  which 
runs  up  to  Fort  William,  and  forms  the  western  part  of 
the  great  inland  navigattoa,  or  Caledonian  Canal,  already 
mentionedyWhidi  is  forming  along  the  Glenmore>na-h*Ala« 
bin  from  Inverness  to  the  Atlantic. 

We  maj  with  propriety  mention  here  the  canal  which 
has  been  completed  between  Loch  Gilp  and  Loch  Cri- 
naa*  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  projected  by  Mr 
Knox.  Toundersti^id  the  value  of  this  canal,  it  is  neces* 
aary  to  recollect  that  this  county,  as  formerly  described^ 
is  deeply  intersected  by  Wn^  of  the  sea,  or  rather  con- 
sists, in  a  great  measure,  of  a  succession  of  peninsulated 
tracts.  It  is  also  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  Mull  of 
Xintyre,  or  most  southern  peninsula  of  Argyleshireg 
•tretches  southward  to  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
bounty,  and  almost*  into  the  latitude  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. A  vessel,  coming  from  any  of  the  Highland  ports, 
for  inshince  Oban,  into  the  Clyde,  which  is  the  gi^eat  mart 
for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the  Highlands,  must  go 
entirely  round  by  the  Mull  of  Kin  tyre,  a  narrow  penin- 
aola,  that  stretches  forty  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land, in  a  southern  direction,  till  it  approaches  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  The 
distance  from  Greenock  to  the  promontory  of  Mull,  as  it 
is  called,  is  above  sixty  miles,  in  a  south-west  direction ; 
but  if  we  include  the  course  of  the  shipping  thither,  the 
idands  to  be  avoided,  the  tacks  and  evolutions  occasioned 
hj  edntrary  winds  and  lee  shores,  the  voyages  from  Green* 
•ck  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  may,  on  an  average,  be  esti- 
«iated  at  eighty  toiles  each  i  which  being  all  in  a  directiofi. 


#intrtry  t6  tbe  intended  port,  requires  an  e^aal,  efr  nearly  Aat^tiiiti 
•qaal  navigation,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cape,  till  the  ' 
vessels  get  into  the  same  latitude  with  Greenock.  Thia 
•ceasions  an  extra-navigation  of  1 20  miles,  or  ft40  miles 
northward  and  homeward,  to  every  vessel  or  boat  goin^; 
16  tho  West  Highlands  from  the  Clyde.  Now,  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  the  wind  which  faToured  their  voyage  to  tha 
Mull  of  Kintyre  becomes  adverse  after  having  doubled 
thf  eape  (  they  must  therefore  either  lie  to,  or,  if  a  boat^ 
#orlc  at  their  oars,  through  a  heavy  sea,  np  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  probably  for  many  days,  before  they  reach  the 
intended  port.  Having  disposed  of  their  small  cargo  of 
flkins^  bark,  or  fi»h,  iA  their  return  they  have  to  ccmibat 
tiie  same  difficulties  and  dangers ;  and  when  we  coasidet 
the  alknost  incessant  gates^*  the  lee  shores,  rocks^  numei» 
rous  islands,  sands^  and  currents,  attending  this  navigation^ 
^e  can  easily  s6»,  that  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  mo* 
Hey  which  it  occasions,  it  is  extremely  haaardous  to  the 
t^obr  natives,  many  t>f  wh6m  perish  every  year.  Now, 
if  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  Loch  Fyne  in  the  map^ 
lie  will  perceive,  at  the  part  where  it  turns  eastward,  A 
small  projecting  arm,  called  Loch  Gilp,  and  Opposite  td 
it,  in  the  Sound  of  Jura,  another  arm  called  Loch  Cri« 
fian :  the  distance  between  these  two  arms  is  only  five 
iniles,  ind  it  is  through  this  isthmus  that  the  canal  is  cut. 
This  work,  it  is  ^ident,  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  t4 
vessels  coming  from  the  West  Highlands  into  the  Clyde^ 
ind  will  likewise  avoid  the  dangers  and  etiier  incoaveni^ 
^ncies  attending  a  passage  fay  the  Mull  of  Kintyre. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  the  Castle  of  AatitfttTtfti^ 
©unstafftiage  ought  undoubtedly  to  take  the  lead.      tt^^''"2J|^ 
etands  ton  Loch  E'tive,  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
lake.     The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ewfn^ 
f  Pictish  monarch  cotemporary  with  Julius  Ceosar^  wh^ 
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j|^d<iiiitie& called  It  after  himself  Evinium.  Whether  this  acconoi. 
be  tme  or  not^  it  is  certainlj  a  place  of  great  antiquitj^ 
and  one  of  the  first  seats  of  the  Pictlsh  and  Scottish  prin^ 
6es.  In  this  castle  was  long  preserved  the  famous  stono 
chair  or  seat,  the  palladium  of  North  Britsunj  said  to  have 
been  brought  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  first  used  as  a 
'  seat  of  justice  by  Gatholus,  who  was  coeval  with  Moses* 
It  continued  here,  and  was  used  as  the  coronation  chair  of 
ILenneth  the  Second,  who  removed  it  to  Scone ;  from  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Westminster  abbey,  where  it  now,  we 
believe,  remains.  Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  pre* 
served  till  the  last  century,  when  the  keeper's  servants^ 
during  his  infirm  years,  embezzled  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  silver  ornaments.  There  remains,  however,  a  battle 
axe  of  beautifi|l  workmanship,  ornamented  with  silver. 
The  castle  is  a  square  building  in  a  very  ruinous  state : 
at  three  of  the  corners  are  round  towers :  the  entrance  is 
at  present  towards  the  sea  by  a  ruinous  staircase :  and  the 
whole  has  a  most  dreary  and  desolate  appearance.  OF 
this  building  nothing  remains  but  the  outer  walls,  within 
^hich  a  house  has  been  erected  for  tbe  residence  of  the 
proprietor.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  hereditary  keeper 
of  the  castle ;  but  it  is  the  property  of  a  private  gentle- 
man. It  is  situated  on  a  rock,  a^  was  befpre  p^sprved,  a| 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whose  waters  ^i^pan^  within- 
to  a  beautiful  bay,  where  ships  may  safely  ride  ^\  anjqhofr 
in  all  weathers.  In  1307,  Dunstaffnage  castle  was  pos« 
sessed  by  Alexander  M'Dougal,  Lord  of  Argyle,  but 
was  reduced  that  year  by  Robert  Bruce.  About  the  yea^ 
1455,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Isles  ;  for  hither  it  was,  that  James,  the  last  Earl  of 
Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale,  fled  to  Donald, 
the  Regulus  of ^e  time,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  tak^ 
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ttrms  ftnd  carty  on  a  plandering  war  against  his  monarch  AtitHfaitk»> 
James  the  Second.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  castle^ 
is  a  small  roofless  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship,  strug- 
gling hard  against  all-powerful  time  to  accompany  this 
Tcnerable  seat  of  kings  in  ages  yet  to  come.  In  this  cha« 
pel  some  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  On  the  south  side  of  it  is  a  rock,  one  point  of 
which  stretches  towards  the  chapel*  If  a  person  be  pla-^ 
ced  on  one  side  of  the  point,  and  speak  aloud,  the  sound 
of  his  voice  is  heard  on  the  other  side  so  distinctly  rever« 
berated  from  the  chapel  as  to  make  him  imagine  it  comes 
from  a  person  within  the  ruin.  It  is  reported,  that  a  few 
years  since  a  man  contracted  an  illness,  which  terminated 
in  death,  on  hearing  a  sermon  on  mortality  read  to  him  by 
an  alarming  voice,'  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  per* 
son  who  had  concealed  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  point.  He  believed  that  the  address  came  from  one 
of  the  dead  in  the  chapel,  warning  him  to  prepare  for 
4eath« 

In  the  parish  of  Ardchattan  stood  the  city  of  Beregonium,^']^ 
well  known  to  antiquarians.  The  original  construction  of 
this  city,  which  was  for  several  ages  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
is  attributed  to  Fergus  the  Second.  It 'was  situated  between 
two  hills  i  one  called  Dun  Mtictnicban,  **  the  Hill  of  Sni* 
chan's  Son,"  and  the  other,  much  superior  in  height,  is  na* 
mt^DunbhaU-an^Righ/*  the  Hill  of  the  King's  Town."  A 
street  paved  with  common  stones,  running  from  the  foot  of 
the  one  hill  to  the  other,  is  still  called  Stroud^mbttragaid, 
**  the  Market  Street ;"  and  another  place,  at  a  little  dis« 
tance,goes  by  the  mme  of  Straid^Nanun  ''the  Meal  Street." 
About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  a  man  cutting  peats  in  a 
moss  between  two  hills,  found  one  of  the  wooden  pipes 
that  conveyed  the  water  from  the  one  hill  to  the  other,  at 
the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  surface.    On*Dun.Mac. 


Aiitj4^dfi.|ai6hia  is  *  hrge  heap  of  rulbuh  and  piimioi  atoo^ 
but  no  distioct  traces  of  any  boildiogs  or  {ortificatioa  catt 
now  be  seen  on  cither  of  the  hills  ;  the  foundations  ha* 
iriog  been  dag  up  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  ill 
the  neighbourhood*  There  ia  a  tradition  among  tbt  iow4 
er  class  of  people^  that  Beregoninm  was  destroyed  bj  fir* 
from  heaven.  In  eonfrmatioo  of  this  tradittoo^  it  ma/ 
be  mentioned  that  a  high  rock  near  the  summit  of  Dun* 
bhail-an-Rigb,  projecting  and  overhanging  the  road^  baa 
a  volcanic  appearance  and  a  most  hideous  aspect.  Hugn 
fragments  have  tumbled  down  from  it*  Adjoining  to  this 
place  is  a  $ne  Open  spacious  bay  wilh  a  sandy  bottom^ 
capable  of  oontoiniog  the  whole  navy*  of  Great  Britain. 

Ardchittaa     A  part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  priory  of  ArdchatUii^ 

''"^'  Ibnnded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  John  M'Dougal  of 
that  Hk,  is  still  standing.  The  present  proprietor's  dwell* 
ing-hottse  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  monastery,  and  his 
offices  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  ground  upon  which  it 
stood.  What  now  remains  of  the  priory  is  converted  in4 
to  burying  ground,  in  which  are  two  monuments  in  niches 
in  the  walls :  each  has  a  stone  coffin,  and  one  of  them  b 
ornamented  with  a  font  and  inscription  in  the  Runic  cha^ 
racter.  On  two  grave- stones  are  effigies  of  priests  in 
their  pontifical  robes^  with  inscriptions  in  the  same  cha* 
racter. 

In  the  parish  of  Ardoamurcban  is  the  ruin  of  t  castk^ 
at  a  farm  called  Ardterinish  (possibly  the  Inishtore  of  Os« 
^an),  on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  where  McDonald  of  tha 
Isles  often  resided,  and  held  his  courts  and  parliaments. 

Diit,ftc  Along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Argjleshire^  in  a 
vast  number  of  places,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  those 
circular  buildings,  erected  without  cement,  which  are 
here  called  Duns,  and  which  we  formerly  described  un^ 
dar.thc  appcUation  of  Ficis  houses.    In  various  quarter^ 


also,  tbe  roi^tns  are  to  be  seeoi  more  or  lets  oomplcte^  of' 
Dniidical  circles  of  great  stones.  Manj  grey  stones  also 
rear  their  heads  in  the  heath,  to  mark  the  graves  of  fallen 
heroes.  Tbe  remains  are  also  frequently  lo  be  seen  of 
cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  that  cover  the  graves  where  tha 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited.  Coaceming  some  of 
these  tradition  is  silent,  and  concemiag  others  stories  are 
still  tpld,  and  the  names  of  the  warriors  are  repeated^ 
whose  ashes  are  supposed  to  be  covered  bj  the  cainu 
Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Craigoish,  a  spot  is  pointed  oat^ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  hloodj  engage- 
ment between  the  Ejanes  and  the  natives.  In  this  actioa 
Olaus,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark^ 
was  slain.  Near  the  field  of  battle  there  is  a  little  moani 
or  tumulus,  which  is  dignified  hy  the  name  of  this  hero* 
It  is  called  to  this  day  Dunafi^Aula^  pr,  '^  the  Littlf 
Mount  of  Olaus."  There,  it  seems,  he  was  interred ; 
and  not  many  years  ago,  as  some  workmen  were  employ^ 
ed  in  inclosing  this  spot,  they  discovered,  after  removing 
some  loose  stones,  a  grave  composed  of  four  flags.  Upon 
inspecting  this  repository,  they  fc«fnd  an  urn.  Imagining 
they  had  got  a  treasure,  they  broke  it ;  but,  to  their  great 
dlisappointment,  they  found  nothing  there  but  the  ashes 
efOlaus.  General  Campbell  converted  this  mount  in ta 
a  family  burying  place. 

At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Awe,  oa  a  rocky  point,  pro-  Klkhuriit 
jecting  into  the  lake,  arc  to  be  seen  the  fine  ruins  ©f^***^ 
Castle  K.ilcliuni.  Tbe  square  tower,  still  of  a  castellated 
Ibrm,  was  built  in  1440  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  knig]^ 
of  Rhodes,  and  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Sue 
aessive  additions  were  m^de  to  Castle  Kilghum,  and  part 
of  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  king*s  forces  in  the  year  1745, 
%o  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  But 
|iaw  this  graat  mass  of  building  is  tumbUag  to  the  groun(^ 
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^"^^^''O'pretentiag  a  montiment  of  the  mutability  of  earthly  gran« 
deur»  and  of  jthe  uDtvoidable  decay  of  the  most  durable 
works  of  httoiao  art.  On  a  small  Mand  not  far  from 
Castle  Kilchum^  called  Traoch-EIan,  was  the  Hesperides 
of  this  country.  ^  The  fair  Mego  longed  for  the  deli- 
cious fruit  of  the  isle  guarded  by  a  dreadful  serpent* 
Traochy  who  had  long  loved  the  maid,  goes  to  gather  the 
fruit.  By  the  rustlbg  of  the  leaves^  the  serpent  was  a- 
waked  from  his  sleep.  It  attacked  the  hero^  who  perish-* 
*  ed  in  the  conflict.  The  monster  was  also  destroyed.  Me* 
go  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  her  lover."  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  the  year  12(37  this  lit&e  de- 
mesne, with  its  fortress  and  some  contiguous  lands,  were 
granted  by  King  Alexander  the  Third  to  Gilbert  Mae- 
naughton,  the  chief  of  that  clan,  on  condition  that  he 
should  entertain  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  way* 
TThe  fatal  attempt  of  Traoch  is  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  in  a  beautiful  Celtic  tale  after  the  manner  of  Ossian^ 
the  son  of  Fingal. 

EalltBg*  In  the  parish  of  Inverchaolln,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch«b 
ridden,  there  is  a  smak  island  called  Eallang-Heirig,  the 
property  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Saithhall,  who  is  the  principal 
landholder  in  this  parish,  memorable  i^  the  annals  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1685,  the  unfortunate  Ar^ 
chibald  Earl  of  Argyle  having,  in  concert  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom, 
brought  with  him  three  frigates  and  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  landed  at  Dunstafil 
nage  on  the  oorth«west  coast  of  Argyleshire  \  and  having 
collected  an  army  of  about  3000  men,  be  ordered  his 
ships  from  Dunstaflfnage  to  Eallang-Heirig,  which  he 
caused  fortify  in  (he  best  manner  he  could  :  there  he  de* 
posited  his  spare  anns  and  ammunition,  under  protection 
yof  |us  ships  and  a  garrison  of  180  men.    But  sooa  aftci^ 
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three  shijis  of  wsir  and  some  frigates  arrived  in  the  ftith  Antlqnitia. 
of  Cljdei  and  pyceeded  towards  Eallang-Heirig,  to 
whom  the  Earl's  frigates  and  garrison  immediately  sur- 
rendered. In  the  eastle  of  flallang-Heirig  were  found, 
5000  stand  of  arms>  500  barrels  of  gunpowder^  several 
«annon^  and  other  implements  oi  war.  The  captains  of 
the  frigates^,  after  removing  these  stores,  blew  up  th6 
castle,  which  put  an  end  to  any  farther  hostile  operations 
on  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman^  who  with  his 
party  found  means  to  escape^  but  was  soon  afterwards  ta« 
ken,  and  met  with  a  fate  he  little  merited  from  his  coim- 
try.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  which  they 
made,  and  the  misfortunes  which  they  encountered  in 
their  opposition  to  the  last  prinoes  of  the  house  of  Stu* 
ftrt,  that  the  family  of  Argyle  acquired  a  prodigious 
degree  of  popularity  among  the  descendants  of  the  old 
covenanters ;  that  is|  the  steady  Whigs  and  presbyteriaas 
of  Scotlandi 

In  the  parish  of  Kilcalmonnel^  is  Siiabb^Gaul,  ^*  the 
fiill  of  Love,"  ctlebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Diarmid,  the  Achilles  of  the  Fitigalian  he* 
toes,  and  the  great  pt-ogenitor  of  the  family  of  Campbell^ 
tvho  are  known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Ctan  DUaf^ 
maid,  *'  the  Children  or  Clan  of  Diarmid.*'  They  form 
to  this  day  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  cotm* 
ty.     In  the  same  parish  are  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort* 

In  the  parish  of  Killean  is  a  vitrified  tower  and  someOMtil^ 
rude  obelisks*  One  of  the  obelisks^  which  stands  on  an 
eminence,  to  which  it  must  have  been  carried  from  some 
considerable  distance,  measures  sixteen  feet  above  ground^ 
and  is  four  feet  broad  by  two  feet  and  a  half  thick ;  a 
furious  monument  of  the  knowledge  which  our  forefa* 
thefs  must  have  had  of  the  mechanic  powers. 

In  the  parish  of  Saddel  ate  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  of 
Vol.  V.  F  f 
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AtttHimtic^the  Cistcrtian  order,  which  was  begun  to  be  erected  frf 
Monanery  Somerled  Lord  of  Kintyre  (who  died  in  1163),  and  wa» 
completed  by  his  son  Reginald*  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  130  feet  bj 
24  over  walls,  and  the  transept  from  north  to  south  about 
78  feet  by  24.  The  south  end  of  the  transept  was  ex- 
tended 58  feet  more,  and  made  the  side  of  a  square  which 
served  for  cloisters.  There  is  very  little  of  the  church  or 
cloisters  now  standing. 
CaX'*  ^^^  *^  Voini  of  Skcpncss  stands  the  castle  of  that 
name.  Its  appearance  is  very  noble.  It  can  scarcely^ 
even  at  this  day,  be  called  a  ruin,  though  it  must  be  a 
structuie  of  great  antiquity,  being  probably  built  by  the 
Danes.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  histories  of  the 
times  of  such  a  magnificent  building.  It  is  built  with 
a  cementapparently  made  up  of  a  composition  of  lime, 
sea^shells,  and  earth  of  a  dunnish  colour,  so  exceedingly 
firm  that  it  were  easier  to  quarry  a  whin  rock.  Some 
parts  of  the  walls  seem  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  others  ; 
being  thinner,  and  in  a  different  style  of  architecture.  The 
outer wa)l  is  seven  feet  thick,  33  feet  in  height,  and 450  feet 
in  length  in  all ;  but  none  of  the  sides  are  exactly  of  the 
same  length.  It  has  two  projections  of  13  feet  square  o- 
ver  walls  ;  one  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  the  other  at 
the  north-west  corner,  still  called  Tur-an-P jlgaoil,  or  the 
'*  Priest's  Tower  j'*  close  by  which  there  was  a  small 
chapel  or  oratory.  At  the  north-east  corner,  and  within 
the  outer  wall,  there  is  a  large  tower  or  citadel,  consider^ 
ably  higher  than  the  outer  wall,  which  is  kept  in  good, 
repair  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  roofed  and  floored 
it,  so  as  to  make  exceeding  good  lodgings*  Below  ther# 
are  excellent  vaulted  cellars.  The  stairs  to  the  several  a. 
partments  above  run  through  the  wall,  and  are  far  from 
being  bad^  though  rather  narrow,  according  to  the  taste 
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bt  the  times*  The  entry  to  it  warf  secured  by  a  wall^Antiykiq, 
stretching  across  the  area  to  the  north*west  side  of  iht 
oater  wflU,  with  a  l^ge  gate  in  the  middle.  This  gate, 
now  partly  taken  down;  as  well  as  the  two  odtir  or  prin* 
cipal  gates,  were  in  the  Gothic  stj^le*  The  area  within 
this  cross  wall  Was  probably  dsed  as  barracks ;  now  con- 
verted^ with  great  propriety;  into  a  handsome  court  of 
offices.  These,  With  other  improvements,  both  within 
and  without  fhe  6astle,  have  a  very  pleasant  eiFect ;  exhU 
bititig  to  the  eye,  at  one  view,  modem  elegante  ^d  an- 
eiertt  gr^deur  happily  combined  together; 

Upon  almost  every  point  6{  projection  along  the  coast,  ^^^le  of 
ihete  ate  tb  be  seen  small  Dilns,  Usually  here  called  Danish 
forts.  The  niOst  Considerable  is  the  Castle  of  Aord  tft 
Garadall.  It  is  dtuated  on  a  high  rock  close  by  the  sed, 
on  Which  side  it  is  inaccessible,  and  secured  on  the  land- 
aide  by  a  deep  broad  ditch.  Nothing  remdinj  biit  k  part 
of  the  outer  wall,  built  with  mud,  and  ai>out  six  feet  thick 
and  twelve  feet  high  where  entire;  It  is  240  feet  long 
and  72  broad.  Near  this,  at  the  extremity  of  the  point 
of  land  which  forms  the  line  bay  of  Caradall,  there  is  a 
small  island^  in  the  centte  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  . 
foundation  of  al  vitrified  wall  of  an  elliptical  form,  sut- 
rouftding  abotft  a  rood  ot  ground;  The  lavst  or  cement 
Is  of  a  dark  grey  colour. 

In  the  parish  of  Lof  h  Goil  Btead  is  tlie  CasUe  of  Caf .  Gautle  o^ 
rick,  built  Upon  a  rock,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  ^^"^^^ 
by  the  sea  by  means  of  a  deepi  ditch.  The  eniry  to  the 
castle  from  the  land  was  by  a  drawbridge.  Which  was  de« 
fended  by  a  strong  wall  and  two  smatt  towers.  The  cas- 
tle itself  is  of  an  oblong  figure,*  but  not  perfectly  regular ; 
as  the  architects^  in  laying  the  foundation,  kept  in  some 
places  to  the  vexj  edge  of  the  rock.  It  is  sixty-six  fe^t 
kmg  and  thirtj-eigbt  broad  over  walls.    Theside  wall  i^ 
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Antiqaldci-sizty^&iir  fcct  high  and  seven  feet  thick.     Between  tli< 

'  "     castle  and  sea  there  is  a  part  of  the  rock  unoccupied^  which 

was  surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong  wall  buih  round 

the  edge  of  the  rock.     Within  this  space  a  hundred  men 

might  conveniently  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  castle,  if  it 

were  attacked  bj  sea.  Before  the  invention  of  gun-powder 

the  castle  of  Carrick  could  not  be  taken  but  by  surprise.  It 

was  scarcely  possible  to  storm  it.     Nor  could  it  be  taken 

by  blockade,  as  it  had  always  a  free  communication  with 

the  sea ;  for  a  vessel  of  any  burden  will  swim  along  the 

sidfC  of  the  rock.  The  time  in  which  this  castle  was  bailt 

does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained.     It  can  be  traced  up  as 

far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bat  it  is  probably 

much  older*     The  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  it  was 

built  by  the  Danes.     It  was  a  royal  castle,  and  the  Duke 

of  Argyle  was  hereditary  keeper  of  it.   It  was  burned  by 

the  Atholroen.     Nothing  now  regains  but  the  walls,  and 

these  are  not  entire* 

In  the  same  ^parish  is  the  old  castle  of  Dunduramh.  It 

is  a  large  and  strong  tower,  of  an  irregular  figure^  with 

•mall  turrets  above  the  angles  in  the  wall ;  but  as  it  is  buih 

in  a  low  situation,  it  could  only  be  a  defence  against  the 

cursory  attacks  of  hostile  neighbours,  or  of  thieves  and 

robbers,  who  fought  for  plunder,  and  when  repulsed  fled 

away.     Abovd  the  gate  of  the  castle  is  the  following  io' 

seription : 

1596. 
I  Man  Belioki.The.End  of  alUfienought. 

Wiser.Than.The^Heistes.Ltrust.InGod. 

« 

Ardkiof  The  Castle  of  Ardkinglass  is  composed  of  three  sepa* 
rate  towers,  each  of  them  fronting  an  area  within.  .The 
space  between  the  towers  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  a- 
bout  fifteen  feet  high.  In  the  course  of  this  wall  is  the 
great  gate,  which  is  defended  by  small  round  turrets  it 
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flank,  with  apertaresy  through  which  those  who  assailed  the  Amiqoitieti 
gate  might  beaonojed  with  arrows,  or  with  small  fire»arms« 
"The  gate  is  also  defended  by  a  small  tower  immediately  a- 
lK>ve  it,  called  theGate Tower.  Around  the  area,  and  within 
the  walls,  ar^  smaller  buildings,  for  lodging  servants,  for 
folding  arms,  and  for  storehouses  and  cellars.  This  cas* 
tie  is  also  built  in  a  low  situation,  and  could  not  stand  out 
against  a  regular  investinent.  *  The  time  in  which  this 
castle  was  built  is  not  known ;  but  there  is  certain  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  repaired  in  fhe  year  1586.  The 
old  residence  of  the  family  of  Ardkinglass,  of  which  the 
ruins  can  now  scarcely  be  traced^  was  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  present  castle,  but  in  a  n^ore  commanding  situa* 
fion. 

In  the  parish  of  Southend,  the  old  castle  of  Dnnavertyj^,,^^^! 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  some  historical  e- 
vents.  There  is  on  one  side  a  tremendous  precipice  hang* 
ing  over  the  sea  ;  on  the  other,  the  hill  on  which  it  is  si- 
tuated rises  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  |4^ature  was  as« 
listed  by  surt  in  making  this  a  very  strong  hold.  The  sea 
nearly  surrounds  it,  and  the  fosse  is  covered  with  a  draw- 
bridge i  after  whi^h,  two  or  three  walls,  one  within  the 
other,  fortified  the  ascent.  Qn  the  top  of  this  rock  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  had  one  of  his  castles,  in  which  Robert 
Bruce  took  refuge  for  ^ome  nights  during  his  adversity,  as 
appears  from  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Barbour.  There  also 
Alexander  McDonald,  known  by  the  name  of  Alister, 
son  of  Coll  Kettach,  who  had  raised  a  party  of  Irish  and 
Highlanders,  calling  themselves  royalists,  to  assist  Mon- 
trose in  the  civil  wars,  had  his  last  palladium.  Three 
""hundred  of  his  men  were  pursued  by  General  Lesslie, 
and  besieged  there,  in  the  1647.  Being  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  want  of  water,  they  were  persuaded  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  after  which  they  were  barbarously 
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Aw^uitict.  massacred.  The  general,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  hzrm 
been  a  nico  casuist.  He  thoaght  he  kept  his  word  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  discretion  of  the  estates  (which 
«ras  the  expression  made  use  of  in  the  treaty)  and  his  own 
discretion,  by  which  they  were  put  to  death.  His  adju- 
tant«genera]y  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  account  of  this 
transaction,  seems  desirous  to  lay  a  share  of  the  guilt  ti> 
fhe  account  of  a  Mr  Nair,  who  urged  that  sparing  the 
enemies  oS  God  and  the  kirk  would  involve  him  in  the 
like  sin  and  curse  of  Saul  in  spacing  the  Amatekites.  To 
shew  mercy  to  them,  however,  adds  the  historian,  would 
have  been  more  like  a  Christian. 

OMSaimt.  The  parish  of  Campbeltown  consisted,  till  lately,  of 
four  distinct  parishes.  0:ie  of  these  was  dedicated  to  St 
Ciaran  ;  the  three  others  were  dedicated  to  the  Saints  Cou- 
slan,  Michael,  and  Caomhghen  (pronounced  Cowin,  and 
translated  Clement).  Each  probably  laboured  to  plant 
the  gospel  in  that  parish,  which  out  of  gratitude  preser^ 
ved  his  name.  Of  the  two  last,  some  account  may  be  seen 
in  tbe  Sanctolories  z  but  wc  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  any  written  account  of  the  first,  although  the  many 
fragments  of  elegant  crosses  found  here  (which  were  so 
numerous  as  to  give  their  name  to  the  adjacent  farm) 
give  reason  to  believe  that  the  church  was  much  fre- 
quentedy  and  the  saint  of  no  ordinary  fame.  Of  Cow- 
in 's  exalted  merit  ^  most  honourable  testimony  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gaelic  address  or  invocation  to  htm,  preser* 
ved  in  an  ancient  tnissal,  and  beginning  with,  **  O  Cowin, 
now  with  Archangels,?'  &c.  These  two  saints^  however, 
Couslan  and  Cowin,  though  both  of  an  unquestionable 
piety,  seem  to  have  had  ideas  on  some  subjects  totally 
different.  Couslan,  for  instance,  inculated  in  the  strong- 
est manner  the  indissohibilicy  of  the  marriage  tie  (a  point 
probably  as  necessary  to  be  inculcated  in  his  time  zs  in  an^ 
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«wn)  ;  nod  if  loTers  did  not  yet  find  it  convenient  to  marrj^  Anti^ultici. 
tbeir  joining  hand^  through  a  hole  in  a  rude  pillar  near  '** 
his  church,  was  held,  as  te  continued  to  be  till  almost  the 
present  day,  an  interim  tie  of  mutual  fidelity,  so  strong 
and  sacred,  that  it  is  generally  believed  in  the  country 
Bone  ever  broke  it  who  did  not  soon  after  break  his  neck, 
or  meet  with  some  other  fatal  accident.  Cowin,  in  his 
district,  took  a  quite  different  course.  He  proposed  that 
all  who  did  not  find  themselves  happy  and  contented  in 
the  married  state  should  be  indulged  with  the  opportunity 
of  parting  and  making  a  second  choice.  For  tiiat  pur- 
pose he  instituted  an  annual  solemnity,  at  which  all  the 
unhappy  couples  in  his  parish  werje  to  assemble  at  his 
ohurcb  ;  and  at  midnight  all  present  were  sufKcien^ly 
blindfolded,  and  ordered  to  surround  the  church  at  full 
speed,  with  a  view  of  mixing  tbtlots  in  the  urn.  The  mo-» 
ment  the  ceremony  was  oyer,  without  allowing  an  instant 
to  recover  from  the  confusion,  the  word  cabbage  "  seize 
quickly,"  was  pronounced  ;  upon  which  every  man  laid 
hold  of  the  first  female  he  met  with.  Whether  old  or 
^oung,  handsome  or  ugly,  good  or  bad,  she  was  his  wife 
till  the  next  anniversary  return  of  the  solemnity,  when  he 
had  as  good  a  chance  (if  he  chose  to  submit  to  such  ha- 
zard) of  getting  a  worse  or  a  better  bargain.  The  saint 
soon  brought  bis  parishioners  to  understand  that  they  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  condition,  which  with  all  his 
Christian  licence  there  was  little  prospect  of  mending  by 
a  change  ;  and  for  many  ages  the  custom  has  been  only- 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  ruins  of  the  chapels  of 
St  Couslan  and  St  Cowin  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  at  a.  convenient  distance  from  houses,  are  in  tolerable 
preservation,  and  the  ground  about  them  i^  still  sacred 
to  sepulture.  That  of  St  Michael,  surrounded  by  farm- 
(fs  houses^  and,  an  the  true  Scottish  style,  destitute  S^ 
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Amlqoitict.  inclosure,  was  found  to  be  suitable  to  other  uses,  to  whidi 
the  most  of  it  has  been  and  still  is  supplied. 

The  Castle  of  Duaoon  was  once  a  rojal.  castle,  of 
which  the  family  of  Argyle  were  constables.  They  at  one 
period  lived  there  ;  and  many  of  their  vassals  had  houses 
built  in  the  village  of  Dunoon  for  their  residence  when 
they  attended  the  court  of  their  chieftain*  These  circum- 
stancesy  with  the  ferry  towards  Greenock,  and  the  pa* 
tish  church,  gave  rise  to  the  village*  Near  the  castle  is 
Tom^a^Mhord,  or  the  *^  Hill  or  Court  of  Justice ;"  and 
CusparSf  or  the  Butts  for  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
arroiw.  The  bi^tts  are  now  down ;  but  the  field  where 
they  were  placed,  though  ploughed,  still  bears  that  name. 
The  village  of  Dunoon  was  also  the  place  where  the 
bishops  of  Argyle  resided  in  the  last  period  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  instead  of  the  island  of  Lismore. 
;  The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  in  general  deserted 
the  ancient  towers  aad  castles  in  which  their  predecessors 
resided,  and  have  formed  for  themselves  commodious  mo* 
dem  mansions ;  many  of  which,  such  as  Strachur  Park, 
Appin  House,  and  various  others,  are  considerable  oi» 
iBvenry  naments  to  the  country.  But  the  House  of  Inverary,  the 
Caatk.  prii^cipal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  is  the  chief  or- 
nament of  the  West  Highlands.  The  approach  to  it  on 
the  road  from  Glasgow  is  very  magnificent.  LochFyne, 
on  its  northern  extremity,  is  very  narrow,  bat  it  gradu- 
ally widens  ;  and  on  passing  a  sleep  hill  at  some  distance 
from  Inverary,  a  most  delightful  landscape  opens  to  the 
view.  The  lake  here  appears  a  large  bay,  round  which 
are  ranged  the  beautiful  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, covering  the  ground,  to  a  vast  extent,  from  the  lake 
to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  castle, 
rearing  its  towers  above  the  woods,  has  a  very  picturesque 
tf  ect  y  to  the  south-east  of  whiob,  and  dose  to  the  bayi 
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appears  the  town  of  Invcrary  in  an  uniform  line  of  hand-*  AtitignkSgi 
some  buildings*     On  the  right  is  a  fine  view  of  Duni<« 
ooicby  a  steep  hill^  100  feet  perpendicular,  covered  with 
wood  1  nost  to  the  summit. 

Inverarj  Castle,  on  the  western  side  of  Loch  Fjne, 
stands  upon  a  gentle  rise,  $md  is  surrounded  bj  a  spacious 
area,  bounded  bj  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  rugged  and  broken,  others  entirely  covered  with 
wood.  One  of  these  mountains  is  Dnnicoich,  alreadjr 
noticed.  It  is  covered  with  wood,  excepting  where  the 
rugged  rocks  project  through  the  trees,  and  add  greatlj 
to  its  grandeur.  On  its  top  stands  a  lonely  watch-tower^ 
which,  like  every  thing  useful  or  characteristic,  has  a 
good  e^cct.  Had  this  hill  been  crowned  with  an  orna- 
mental building,  the  effect  would  have  been  absurd.  A 
plan,  however,  was  once  proposed  for  ornamenting  this  hill 
with  ramparts  and  bastions,  which,  if  executed,  would 
entirely  have  destroyed  its  simplicity  and  grandeur^ 
Through  the  lawn  before  the  castle,  the  Arey,  a  fine  ra- 
pid stream,  runs  into  the  loch. 

Loch  Fyne  is  the  glory  of  the  scene.  It  spreads  out 
into  a  noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the  castle;  forming 
an  irregular  circle  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference,  beautifully  indented  with  a  variety  of  peo- 
iiuulas,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is,  as  Mr 
Gilpin  says,  an  object  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it 
m^akcs  a  fine  contrast  with  the  woods  and  mountains  a« 
round  it. 

The  House  of  Inverary,  though  by  no  means  an  old 
bulding,  is  buih  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  seemingly  upon 
the  plan  of  the  mansions  of  some  of  the  German  nobility. 
It  is  a  square  building,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer,  and  a 
|iigh  glazed  pavilion,  shooting  up  above  the  towers  from 
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Aati^ttlriei'the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  give$  the  whole  an  appeannei 
well  sinred  to  the  scene.  This  noble  mansicm  relies  on  id 
own  merus,  and  its  situation  fo  attract  the  attentrao  of 
the  stranger.  It  presents  no  white  or  splendid  colour 
to  the  eye,  forming  an  ostentatious  contrast  to  the  shadj 
groves  which  surround  it ;  but  its  grey  sombre  hue  bar- 
inonizes  with  the  scene,  and  gives  an  air  of  tranquil- 
ity and  dignity  to  the  whole.  It  is  built  of  Jafir  oUaris, 
)»rought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch ;  a  stone  that 
will  in  all  probability  long  stand  the  effects  of  the  wea* 
ther,  but  which  is  extremely  soft,  and  wears  with  firic« 
tioo.  •  The  stone  steps  at  the  entrance  are  very  much 
worn.  This  #tone  is  called  iapis  aUaris^  or  pot^stone,  be- 
<^usr  the  ancients  used  to  form  it  into  pots  and  other  uten* 
ails.  A  single  shower  of  rain  turns  this  stone  almost 
black ;  but  a  gleam  of  the  sun  restores  its  original  colour. 
Jn  this  weeping  climate  a  stranger  will  Scarcely  fail  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  phenomenon  allu« 
ded  to. 

The  ball  of  the  house  is  very  spacious,  hung  rottn4 
with  arms  and  other  ornaments  suited  to  the  style  of  a 
Highland  castle.  This  room  is  lifted  by  the  high  mid- 
dle windows ;  and  is  sursounded  by  a  gallery,  in  ^hieh  is 
an  organ,  that  must  have  a  grand  and  striking  efiect  on  the 
car.  Tliis'is  by  much  the  largest  room  in  the  house^  and 
the  only  one  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  magni%ent 
exterior  of  the  castle.  The  other  rqoms  are  fitted  up  in  a 
modem  style,  with  exquisite  taste.  The  large  drawing* 
room,  particularly,  is  a  noble  apartment,  adorned  with 
beautiful  tapestry.  The  turret  rooms  serve  chiefly  as 
small  libraries  or  private  parlours,  and  are  most  of  them 
ornamented  with  good  prints. 

|>rtiiiti.  Xhe  portraits  are  the  only  valuable  paintings.  There 
%%  a  ^e  one  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  it  was  pabted 
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5n  Italy,    There  is  also  a  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Apti^itieyi 
^^ho  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  reign  of  Charley 
the  Firsts  and  during  the  usurpation.    He  is  in  a  black 
dress,  with  short  hair.     Pennant  has  given  a  character  of 
him,  whichy  though  somewhat  overcharged,  is  not  desti« 
tute  of  truth  :  **  He  was  a  man  of  craft  and  subtilitj,  and 
in  his  heart  no  friend  to  the  royal  cause,  but  temporising 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  times ;    concurring 
heartily,  but  secretly,  with  the  disaiFected  powers,  andex« 
tending  a  faint  and  timid  aid  to  the  shackled  royalty  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when  in  the  year  1050  he  entrusted 
himself  to  his  northern  subjects.  He  was  at  all  times  pro- 
viding pleas  of  merit  with  both  parties,  but  was  appa- 
rently sincere  with  the  usurpers  onlj.     With  them  he 
took  an  ^tive  pvt  during  their  plenitude  of  power  ;  yet 
at  first  only  claimed  protection,  freedom,  and  payment  of 
his  debts  due  from  the  English  parluiment.    His  own  in- 
terest seems  to  have  been  constantly  in  view.     While 
Charles  was  in  his  hands,  he  received  from  that  penetra* 
ting  prince  a  promissory  note  for  great  honours  and  emo* 
^uments.     He  is  charged  with  encouraging  his  people  ia 
various  acts  of  murder  and  cruelty  :  but  the  provocations 
he  had  received  from  the  horrible  ravages  of  Montrose  may 
perhaps  extenuate  retaliation  on  those  of  his  neighbours 
Mfho,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  partook  of  the  excesses* 
He  is  charged  also  with  possessing  himself  of  the  estates  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death'  by  his  authority ;  a  charge 
which  his  fine  defence  on  his  trial  does  not  repel.   His  ge- 
oerosity  in  declining  to  take  an  open  part  in  the  prosecu* 
lion  of  his  arch»enemy  Montrose  would  have  done  him 
great  honour,  had  he  not  meanly  placed  himself  in  a  win- 
dow  to  see  the  fallen  hero  pass  in  a  cart  to  receive  judge* 
ment.    On  the  restoration  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  matusm 
U  was  intended  th^  he  should  undergo  the  same  ^gpon^^ 
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Antiqoitlea.  nious  death,  vrbich  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  he<v 
heading.  *  I  could/  said  he,  *  die  like  a  Roman,  but  I 
choose  rather  to  die  like  a  Christian.*  He  fell  with  he- 
roism :  in  his  last  moments,  with  truth,  exculpating  himself 
from  having  any  concern  in  the  murder  of  his  royal  mas« 
ter  $  and  calming  his  conscience  with  the  opinion  |b&t  his 
criminal  compliancea  were  but  the  epidemic  disease  and 
fault  of  his  times.  His  guilt  of  treason  is  indisputable  ; 
but  the  acts  of  grace  in  1041  and  1651  ought  certainly  ta 
have  secured  him  from  capital  punishment.** 

Here  is  likewise  a  head  of  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Argjle, 
whose  character  was  very  different  from  that  of  his  father. 
He  was  stbady  and  virtuous,  and  firm  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  Charles  the  Second  during  all  the  misfortunea 
of  that  prince.  He  steadily  supported  him,  and  in  1G50  re- 
fttseA  to  receive  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  king's 
guards  from  the  states  of  Scotland  ;  but,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative,  insisted  on  receiving  it  froni 
Charles  alone,  whom  the  Scots  had  raised  to  the  throng 
of  their  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  Cromwel  and  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.  In  every  respect  he  acted  a  moderate 
and  patriotic  part.  After  the  complete  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  unprincipled  and  tyrannical  measures 
which  the  ministers  of  that  prince  adopted  in  Scotland,  h 
1601,  they  had  framed  an  oath  or  test,  which  thej  re^ 
quired  all  persons  to  take  j  But  Argyle,  acting  conscienti- 
ously, thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  explanation  of  the 
oath.  The  result  was,  that  under  the  same  prince,  tf 
whom  he  had  steadily  adhered  in  his  utmost  adversity,  he 
was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  without  a  crime  ;  and 
the  infamous  sentence  would  have  been  executed,  if  he  had . 
not  escaped  from  the  power  of  his  enemies.  In  1685,  in 
0uicert  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  he  niade  the  un- 
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successful  attempt^  formerly  noticed,  to  restore  the  liber-  Antwykjct. 
ties  and  preserve  the  protestant  religion  of  Scotland,  both 
of  which  were  then  invaded  bj  James  the  Second.  Ha- 
ving been  made  a  prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death  on  his 
former  sentence*  On  the  daj  of  his  execution  he  eat  his 
dinner  cheerfully,  took  a  sleep  after  it,  and  fell  with  a 
calmness  suitable  to  the  integrity  of  his  life. 

The  old  residence  of  the  Argyle  family  was  a  very 
large  and  strong  castle,  within  a  small  distance  of  the  pre-  ^ 

^nt  onc^  towards  the  river,  which  has  been  taken  down 
within  these  thirty  years*     The  hills  were  formerly  na- 
ked, and  the   grounds  possessed  the   savage  roughnesa 
common  to  uncultivated  parts  of  this  country  ;  and  it  does 
aot  appear  'that  any  thing  considerable  was  done  towards 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  place  till  aboul 
the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  last,  when  the  Mar« 
quis  of  Argyle,  before  mentioned,  began  to  plant  a  few 
trees  and  project  some  other  improvements.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  was  early  diverted  from  this  purpose 
by  the  confusion  of  the  times ;  and  that  nothing  was  af- 
terwards dooe^till  the  re- establishment  of  the  Earl  his  son» 
which  took  place  some  time  between  the  year  1663  and 
1670.     During  the  short  period  of  hts  possession^  it  ap* 
pears  that  he  had  particularly  bent  his  thoughts  towards 
beautifying  the  family  seat.     Almost  the  whole  of  the  old- 
est trees  about  Inverary  are  of  his  plantings  and  remain  a 
signal  instance  of  his  good  taste  and  discernment  respect- 
ing what  was  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate.     Some  of  the  most  admired  avenues,  rows  of 
trees,  and  plantations,  were  designed  by  him,  and  plainly 
show^  that  had  he  lived  longer  he  would  have  done  much. 
Since  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  several  suc- 
cessors to  the  estate  and  honottrs  of  Argyle  have  been  par- 
^licularly  attentive  to  extending  their  plantations  and  em- 
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Antigoitlefc  bellishing  the  place.  The  present  castle  was  begun  about 
the  jear  1745  bj  Archibald  Duke  of  Argjle.  He,  how- 
ever,  finished  little,  more  than  the  shell.  The  rebellioa 
breaking  out  at  the  time,  interrupted  the  work.  It  was  in 
a  few  years  after  Resumed  and  finished.  Since  that  time 
large  sums  have  been  annuaUj  expended  bj  his  success- 
ors,  the  two  last  dukes,  in  improvements  and  decorations. 
It  is  said  that  the  money  laid  out  since  1745,  in  planting, 
improving,  making  roads,  and  other  works  of  utility  and 
decoration,  about  Inverary  Castle,  amount  to  L. 250,000^ 
and  the  late  Duke,  after  his  accession  to  the  estate,  ex« 
pended  at  least  L.3000  per  annum  in  this  way.  Every 
walk  in  the  environs  of  this  noble  mansion  astonishes  a 
stranger  with  the  immense  quantity  of  wood  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  It  is  supposed  to  be  worth  little  less  than 
L.200,000.  The  thinning  of  the  woods  produces  no  less 
than  L.1500  annually.  From  an  elevated  spot  on  the  base 
of  Dunicoich  is  an  advantageous  view  of  the  castle,  town, 
and  loch,  forming  a  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  scene. 
There  is  a  winding  walk*  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  bora 
whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  ornamented  grounds 
of  the  Duke,  extending  to  nearly  thirty  miles  in  circum* 
ierence* 
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ISLANDS  OF  ARGYLESfflRE. 

-Argti.£SBIRB  contains  a  great  number  of  islands.     Of 
these  onlj  foui;  small  islands  are  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan  ;  viz.  Gannay,  Sanday,  Rum, 
and  Muck.     These^  with  the  Island  of  Egg,  formerly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Inverness-shire,  form  the  pa- 
rish of  Small  Isles.     The  Island  of  Cannay  lies  in  the  Cannay. 
channel  betweed  Sky  and  the  Long  Island,  or  chain  of 
islands  extending  from  Lewis  on  tlie  north  to  Bernera  on 
the  south.     Cannay  is  about  four  computed  miles  Ung, 
and  one  broad.     It  consists  partly  of  high  and  partly  of 
low  ground,  of  considerable  fertility.     Its  cattle  grow  to 
what  is  accounted  in  the  Highlands  a  large  size.     On  the 
south-east  side  of  Cannay  lies  an  islet  called  Sanday,  se- 
parated from  it  by  a  strait,  which  is  only  covered  at  high 
water.     This  small  island  is  valued  on  account  of  its  soil. 
Between  this  island  and  Cannay  lies  the  well  known  and 
much  frequented  harbour  of  that  name.     This  harbour 
is  safe,  especially  for  ships  of  moderate  size.    It  is,  how- 
ever, shallow  and  confined ;    and  without  a  favourable 
wind  it  is  difficult  to  enter  or  to  leave  it  :  and  this  incon- 
venience is  increased  by  a  large  rock  without  the  mouth 
of  it,  which  is  sometimes  wholly  under  water. 

In  Cannay  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  rock  called  Plumb- 
pudding  rock  (breccia) ;  and  that,  in  some  places,  connected 
with  the  basaldc  rock.  A  singular  instance  of  this  is  a 
steep  and  lofty  rock  called  Corrandhun,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  small  ruinous  building  remains*  Not  many  yards 
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Cwamj.  dUtant  from  this  is  a  rock  of  the  plampudding  kind, 
which  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  the  sea.  On  the  side  of 
it  next  the  rock,  considerably  aboire  the  level  of  the  sea, 
thereisy  in  a  horizontal  poution,  apparently  the  remains  of 
a  tree,  the  wood  of  which  seems  to  be  in  a  decaying  state, 
forming  a  part  of  the  solid  rock,  and  having  at  least  five 
or  six  fathoms  of  the  rock  above  it*  There  is  no  room 
to  doubt  that  it  has  been  wood,  and  its  fibres  have  a  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  oak^  Its  situiCtian  makes  it  one 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  discovered  in  any  country. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island  is  the  Compass  Hill 
in  Cannay.  It  is  called  the  Compass  Hill^  from  its  extraor- 
dinary  effect  upon  the  mariner^s  compass.  When  a  compass 
is  brought  to  a  particular  situation  thereon,  its  needle  is 
immediately  reversed,  llie  same  eflfect  is  produced  by  a 
steep  rock  on  the  morth  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour when  a  compass  is  brought  near  it*  Basaltic  pillars 
are  found  upon  the  coast  of  this  island. 

A  whimsical  custom  exists  here,  which  is,  that  at 
Michaelmas  day  every  man  mounts  his  horse,  un£nr« 
nished  with  saddle,  and  takes  behind  him  either  some 
young  girl  or  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  then  rides  back- 
ivards  and  forwards  from  the  village  to  a  certain  cross^ 
without  being  able  to  give  any  reason  for  the  origin  of 
this  oustom.  After  the  procession  is  over,  they  alight  at 
some  public  house,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  females 
treat  the  companions  of  their  ride.  When  they  retire  to 
their  houses,  an  entertainment  is  prepared  with  primaeval 
simplicity.  The  chief  part  consists  of  a  great  oat  cake, 
called  Siruan  Michael,  or  **  St  Michael's  cake,''  compo* 
sed  of  two  pecks  of  meal,  and  formed  like  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle.  It  is  daubed  over  with  milk  and  eggs^  and 
then  placed  to  harden  before  the  fire.  Matrimony  is  held 
ii>  such  esteem  here,  that  an  old  maid  or  old  bachelor  is 
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Mitedj  known.  Hence  large  emigratiods  necessdrily  tako  ^  ^p"* 
]>Iace  4  and  the  failure,  in  any  degree,  of  the  crop,  pro- 
duces the  danger  of  a  famine.  About  twenty  tons  di  kelp, 
are  made  upon  the  shores  ev^ry  third  year.  llU  lately^ 
that  cotton  goods  have  been  introduced,  all  the  clothing 
was  manufactured  at  home :  Hie  women  not  only  spia 
the  wool,  but  weave  the  doth :  The  men  make  their 
own  shoes,  tan  the  leather  with  the  bark  of  willows,  or 
the  roots  of  the  tormentilla  erectap  or  tormentil  {  and  ia 
defect  of  wax*thread  use  split  thongs;  The  property  of 
the  island  belongs  to  Mr  M'Donald  of  Clanronald.  It 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles*  Here,  as  id 
other  places  in  the  Highlands,  the  farms,  Which  are  five 
in  number^  are  little  townships.  The  arable  land  in  every 
farm  is  divided  into  four  parts^  and  lots  are  cast  for  them 
at  Christmas*  The  produce^  when  itaped  and  dried,  is  di^ 
^ded  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  rents ;  and  for 
Want  of  mills  is  ground  in  the  quern;  All  the  pasture  ii 
tommon  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  September.  Cod 
and  ling  abound  on  the  east  coast  of  Canuay; 

Ram  is  the  largest  of  the  small  isles  now  linder  consi- JUoii^ 
deration.  It  is  aibout  ei^ht  ihiles  long;  and  nearly  of  the 
tame  br^adth^  containing  22|000  square  acres*  It  is  in* 
ferior  ia  fertility  to  the  other  isles,  being  in  general  rtig^ 
ged,  mountainous^  gnd  barren^  and  fitter  for  pasture  than  . 
for  agriculture.  Horses  sire  reared  in  it  for  sale.  The/ 
are  remarkable  for  their  Smalt  Size^  and  their  high  spirit 
and  hardiness.'  A  considerable  number  of  sheep  and  black 
^ttte  are  also  reared  here ;  but  the  sheep  are  geoefally 
of  the  small  white-fiK»d  sort^  which  wer^  tiie  original 
sheep  of  the  Highlands.  In  Rum  th^^  were  fotaoerl/ 
g;reat  numbers  of  deer;  there  was  also  a  copse  of  woo4 
that  afforded  cover  to  their  fawn  from  birds  of  prey,  pat<« 
&ularly  from  the  eagle.    While  the  wood  throve  tl|f 
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.  ^^'  .  deer  ilso  throve.  Now  that  the  wood  is  iotallj  destroyed; 
the  deer  are  extirpated.  Before  the  use  of  fire-arms^  their 
method  of  killing  deer  was  as  CdUows  :  On  each  ude  of 
a  glen  formed  hj  two  moontainsy  stoae  dikes  were  be« 
gun  pretty  high  in  the  mountains,  and  carried  to  the  lowef 
part  of  the  valleys,'  always  drawing  nearer  till  within  three- 
or  four  feet  of  each  other*  Frorti  thiii  narrow  pass  a  ctr« 
^ttlar  place  was  inclosed  by  a  stone  Wall,  of  a  height  snf- 
icient  to  confine  the  deer.  To  this  place  they  were  pur* 
sued  and  destroyed.  The  vestige  of  one  of  th^ae  tndo- 
sures  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Rum.  In  some  of  th^  high 
hills  of  Rum  ptarmrgans  are  found.  In  respect  of  sixe^ 
they  Bffe  somewhat  less  than  grouse  ;  and,  for  security  a- 
gainst  birds  of  ptey,  they  assume  the  colour  of  the 
ground.  In  cold  seaisons  they  are  as  white  as  snow ;  in 
other  seasons  they  are  spotted  white  and  blue,  like  die 
traggy  cliiFs  among  which  they  live.'  The  other  biida 
are  the  same  as  in  the  west  df  Scotland*  The  migntorjr 
birds  are  ratbi  cuekows,  wood^ocks^  swallows^  arcti* 
gulls,  and  soland  geese. 

Htfbao;  The  6hly  harbour  in  Rum  is  Loch  Serefort^  on  the 
east  coast.  It  bears  east  and  west,-  and  runi  a^ooosid^ 
rable  way  into  the  island.  It  is  easy  of  aotess^  the  en^ 
trance  being  pretty  wide.  There  are  some  sunk  rocka 
on  the  south  aide  of  the  entrance.  Between  these  vodkd 
and  the  north  side  aife  about  three-fourths  of  its  idiole 
breadth  perfectly  dear,-  affording  sufficient  room  to  tack 
in  or  out  at  pleasure.  The  harbour  is  only  open  to  the 
eastward,  and  consequently  there  is  seldom  any  great 
swell.  It  is  spacious,  its  ground  goo^  its  de;pth  of  v^ater 
firom  five  to  seven  fathoms,  and  there  is  a  good  outlet  either 
north  or  south.  Near  the  head,  and  on  the^soteth  aide  of 
this  harbour,  a  pier  was  begun  a  few  years  tf nee,  which 
is  stiU  carried  on,  but  not  finisbed*    This  b  slutaiocd  is 
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^^tUte  labour.    This  harbour,  to  be  frequented^  needs     ^^ 

dnlj  to  be  better  known  ;  as  it  is  not  only  commodious  ia 

tselfy  but  lies  convenient  for  supplies  of  beef  aiid  mut« 

ton  at  a  very  moderate  rate.     The  general  form  of  Rum 

is,  that  the  land  slopes  towards  the  east ;  but  on  the  souths 

west  forms  pre<;ipices  of  a  tremendous  height.    At  the  foot 

of  Sgormor,  opposite  to  Gannay,  are  found  abundance  of 

agates,  of  that  species  called  by  Q^on%tedt:/icbates  CbaU 

cedoihiaru;  improperly,  white  cornelians :  Several  singular 

Htrata,  such  as  grey  quartz  stone  ;  another,  a  mixture  of 

quartz  and  basaltes  ;  a  black  Stone  spotted  with  white  like 

porphyry,  but  with  the  appearance  of  a  lava  ;  fine  grit  or 

freestone ;  and  the  cinereous  indurated  bole  of  Cronstedt. 

Thi^  island  having  lio  mill,  the  com  is  graddannedy  or  burnt 

cut  of  the  ear^  instead  of  being  thrashed.     This  is  per* 

fittrmed  two  ways :  First,  by  cutting  off  the  ears  and  dry«* 

ing  them  in  a  kiln  ;  then  setting  fire  to  them  on  a  floor^ 

and  picking  out  the  grains,  by  this  operation  rendered  ^ 

black  as  coal.  The  other  method  is  more  expeditious :  E'er 

the  whole  sheaf  is  burnt  without  the  trouble  of  cutting  off 

the  ears;  a  most  ruinous  practice,  as  it  .destroys  both 

thateh  and  manure^  and  on  that  account  has  been  wisely 

prohibited  in  some  of  the  islands.     Graddanmd.  com  was 

the  piarched  corn  of  holy  writ.     Thus  Boaz  presents  his 

beloved  Ruth  with  parched  com  ;  and  Jesse  sends  David 

with  an  ephah  of  the  same  to  his  son  in  the  camp  of  Saul. 

We   have  already  remarked,  that  in  ancient  times  the 

grinding  was  performed  by  the  same  sort  of  quern  or 

hand-9iill.     By  the  aid  of  the  mosses  upon  its  hills  the 

inhabitants  of  Rum  obtain  abundance  of  fuel  ^  of  which 

those  in  other  isles,  particularly  in  Cannay^  are  often  ia 

want 

The  Isle  of  Muck  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
Ipng^  and  one  i|i  breadth.    It  lies  about  four  miles  to  tbf 
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^^"^  ,<otttti*wcst  of  the  Island  of  Egg*  Its  snrfiwois  fseXtf 
tow,  and  the  soil  good.  It  cootaios  00I7  one  hill,  of  no 
great  height.  Its  cattle  attain  to  a  eonsidentUe  size.  Ob 
the  north-west  side  of  Isle  Mock  lies  EiUeati'mam'EaAp 
^  Island  of  Horses.*^  Between  them  is  a  foul,  rockj,  nar« 
row  chmnely  which  fircqtientlj  ebbs  dij.  This  island 
h  of  inconsiderable  eztenly  but  good  for  pasture.  In  Isle 
Muck  (beve  are  a  &w  creeks,  which  afibrd  shelter  t* 
small  boats,  but  no  safe  harbour  for  vesads.  In  two  oT 
Aese  creeks  are  piers  in  an  imperfect  state. 

This  island  is  ill  proirided  with  fuel,  and  imports  peat 
from  the  Fsland  of  Ram. 

In  former  times  this  group  of  idands  is  sud  to  have 
bad  names  sometiiues  given  them  different  from  those 
which  they  now  bear.  Thus  Egg  was  ealled  EiMan'Wamm 
Btmmerif  **  the  ishuid  of  the  great  woman  ;'*  Rum  was 
called  Rioghaehd^na-Ferraisk'^Fiadhaubp  "  the  kingdom 
of  the  wild  forest  ;^  Cannaj  was  called  At^t^-EUlau^Tum 
ranmm,  ^  the  island  lying  across  iV  and  Isle  Muck,  Fhw 
Chr/wmt,  *^  the  sow's  island.**^  Bat  these  may  be  suppo* 
aed  poetical  names  given  by  the  Gaelic  bards  ^  and  the 
superstitious  are  said  to  have  used  them,  and  them  oaly,. 
when  at  sea  and  bound  for  these  islands. 

The  croup,  pleurisy,  and  hooping  cough,  are  the  disea- 
ses most  frtal  in  these  islands.  A  great  proportion  of  tho^ 
inhabitants  Are  Roman  catholics.  A  catholic  priest  and  • 
presbyterian  minister  both  reside  in  Egg,,  and  visit  the  o- 
ther  islands  occasionally «  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
very  tolerant^  and  in  the  absence  of  the  one  priest  they 
attend  the  other.  Indeed  the  Highlanders  were  never  very 
•orupulous  iiv  religious  matters.  They  usually  look  their 
seligion  from  their  chieftain,  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
oonsciences  always  found  him  in  the  right  in  every  dis* 
fute»    Their  chiefs^  on  the.  other  hand,  submitted  bjr 


to  the  religion^  as  thej  were  under  the  oecn^ty ,   Cotl> 
m£  aabinitting  to  the  governmenr,  which  prevaikd  in  the 
mert  populous  and  fertile  territor j  of  the  south  of  $cot^ 
land. 

The  remainiog  islands  of  Argjleriure  Jie  to  the  south 
of  the  Point  of  Ardnamnrchan,  or  in  the  same  latitude 
"with  the  continental  part  of  the  county.     Tlie  moU  west<« 
era  are  .the  islands  of  Coll  and  Tirey ;  both  of  which. 
^tre  long  and  narrow^  stretching  from  north-east  to  south- 
west.    CoQ  is  the  more  northern,  and  Tirey  the  more 
AOOtbem  of  the  two.     The  island  of  Qoll  is  about  thir-Call- 
te«n  miles  in  lengtb|  and  three  in  breadth.    The  shores 
are  rocky^  and  in  many  places  pipctipitous.    The  interior 
parts  of  the  isl4  rjse^  but  to  no  iofty  elevation  t  and  the 
aurface  is  divexsified  by  craggy  but  inconsiderably  emi* 
aences  over  all  i^  extent.     The  springs,  small  lakea^  and 
narrow  streaips,  are  numerous ;  the  lakes  not  fewer  than 
forty-^eight,  of  ivbicb  nineteen  abpund  in  trouts.  The  soil 
IS  either  peat  earth,  or  a  light  thin  gravel,  upon  a  bottom 
af  rock  or  sand^    Here  are  no  trees.     Heath  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  isle.     Fields  of  com  and  green  grasses 
aoe  here  and  there  interspersed.     No  reptiles  infest  Coll* 
Geese  of  three  different  sorts,  swsns,  rails,  green  and  grey 
plovers^  and  mouse- coloured  swallows,  are  the  most  re^ 
markable  of  the  birds  of  this  isle.     Multitudes  of  rabbits 
burrow  iqi  the  sand  at  its  east  end  :  for  a  driving  sand 
there  eacroacbf's  gradually  on  the  soil,  as  in  the  Uists, 
before  described.     A  couple  of  hares,  introduced  about 
eight  or  nine  years  since,  have  multiplied  in  that  9ipace  of 
tiaae  to  many  hundreds.     Mr  McLean  of  Coll  is  proprie- 
tor of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  ;  but  portions  at  its 
two  es^tremities  belong  to  the  If^uke  of  Argykf    Its  in* 
habitants  are  in  number  1041.    Here  are  artisans  in  all 
.^  m^  .Qeg^l^ary  niechanic^^  but  «Qne  C9uac»itly 
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Ceil^  cjrpen  in  dieir  employments.  Coll  being  voj  adviate- 
geonslj  sitaBted  for  the  fishing,  whenever  the  natives 
have  gone  oot  upon  the  banks,  their  successes  have  been 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  persevere  in  cultivating  this  de» 
partment  of  industrj  s  jet  are  the  adjacent  fishing  banks 
frequented  chieflj  by  fishers  from  Barray,  from  Ireland, 
from  Air,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Bot  fishes 
are  contieually  taken  for  domestic  nse,  if  not  for  expor- 
tation. The  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the  naked 
condition  of  the  island,  have  rendered  sheep  so  unprofi- 
table an  article  ^f  stock,  that  they  have  been  almoaP 
wholly  banished  from  Coll.  Other  netsons  also  concur- 
red to  recommend  this  economy «  The  wemess  of  the 
pasture  is  destmcttve  to  sheep  in  winter.  In  summer  they 
suffer  by  cropping  ceriain  noxious  weedsr  They  break 
the  surface,  so  as  to  favour  the  driving  of  th^  sands  ;  and 
they  consume  all  the  more  nourishiogplants^  so  as  to  ren-^ 
der  the  soil  unfit  for  feeding  black  catde.  Black  cattle 
are  the  favourite  living  farm  stock.  Some  of  the  large 
breed  have  been  introduced.  One  of  these^  after  having 
been  some  time  fed  by  Mr  Spearman  of  Northumberland, 
was  lately  found  to  weigh,  in  beef,  tallow,  and  hide,  117 
stone  5^  pounds.  Thirteen  hundred  are  the  sum  of  the 
black  cattle  in  Coll ;  of  these,  90  are,  at  an  average, 
slaughtered  in  the  island,  and  250  exported.  The  sheep 
are  500.  The  horses  are  many.  A  full-grown  horse 
brings  a  price  between  L.2  and  L.5.  Fifty-five  tons  of 
kelp  are  annually  made  on  the  shores  of  CoIL  Agricul- 
ture begins  to  be  improved  in  the  island.  Inclosures  be* 
gin  to  be  extended  over  the  farms.  Roads  are  made  and 
repaired.  The  ploughing  is  indeed  awkward  and  inoon- 
venient.  Two  men  with  two  horses  first  guide  and  drag 
the  restle,  which  cuts  without  opening  the  furrow.  These 
areJbllowpd  by  the  Scottbh  plough,  drawn  by  four  lior«» 


KS»  and  guided  by  other  two  meiiy  which  opens  tip  the    ^^ 

farrow  and  turns  over  the  sod*    Sea-ware^  the  manure  in 

this  as  in  the  other  isles^  is  conveyed  from  the  shore  to 

the  field  in  creels,  two  upon  a  horse's  back.    The  crop, 

boweyer  plentiful,  can  scarcely  ever  afford  an  adequate 

•ompensation  fqr  the  labour  necessary  to  raise  it.    Hetfe 

is  no  good  n^ill.     Wbff)  the  blafj^  oats  and  barley  hane 

fieen  reaped  and  gathered  ip,  the  com  required  for  daily 

H^  is  parched,  and  then  ground  in  the  quern,  at  a  great 

waste  of  8traw,.of  grain,  and  of  womens  labour.   A  great 

part  of  the  barley  is  consqmed  in  tjie  dis^Uation  of  whis- 

}^y,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  annually  exported  ficpin 

.C^olK     A  considerable  portion  of  the  labour  of*  summer  , 

^s  nepefs^ry  to  f;ut,  to  dry,  and  to  bring  home,  peats  for 

^el.     Flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  but  not  in  large  quanti- 

lies*     Grass  seeds  have  been  sown  with  sufficient  advan* 

tage.    At  Crossapoql,  in  this  island,  is  4  lead  mine.    The 

Castle  of  Coll  is  a  strong  square-built  fabric,  with  turrets, 

.jUc.    It  is  still  in  tolerable  repair. 

Tirey,  to  th^  sputh.of  Coll,  is  about  eleven  miles  longTirey. 
9ind  twp  miles  and:  <t  half  broad*  The  coast  is  mostly 
roc)^y,  intersetUed  with  many  beautiful  sandy  bays,  some 
pf  ihem  a  mile  broad  at  the  head.  About  one-i'half  of  the 
furface  is  arable,  interspersed  with  smaU  rocks  and  risiag 
grounds,  none  of  which  ace  above  250  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  but  the  surfi^e  ia  general  is  so  even  that  its  ancient' 
name  was  Riog^Hacbd'^bint^Fatbuin ;  i.  e.  **  the  kingdom 
wl¥>se  summits  are  lower  than  the  waves:''  And  this  name,- 
fttill  used  ip  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Hebrides,  describes 
the  low  situation  of  the  island,  as  the  waves  are  often 
jseen  from  the  one  shore  rising  apparently  several  feet  a- 
bpve  th«  level  of  the  other.  In  the  interior  of  the  island 
.are  not  fewer  than  twjenty-fbur  small  lakes,  covering  in  all 
sibput  60O  aqres,  m?ny  pf  which  might  easily  be  drained. 
^  one.  ofthese  is  a  si|iall  islfuidi  op  which  was  a  square  tnr« 
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,  T^  retted  cattlri  with  mn  entrance  by  a  drawbridge.  VpoD  the 
ruins  of  this  a  neat  house  isterectcd  for  the  residence  mlHit 
Dnke  of  Argyle's  factor ;  and  the  island  was  made  »  pen- 
iasabu  The  soil  of  Tirty  is  varidns,  from  a  Mack  mossj 
earth  to  sand ;  whiph  last  it  the  most  prevalent*  The 
^rops  are  gentralljr  bear  and  black  oats,  with  potatoes  and 
small  quantities  of  lint.  There  is  no  wood  on  the  island  i 
)>uty  like  the  other  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  large  roots 
•ad  trunks  of  trees  are  fovnd  in  all  the  mosses.  The  fish- 
eries emploj  a  number  of  hands,  as  well  as  the  maniu 
iactore  of  kelp^  of  which  there  is  annoallj  bnmt  about 
245  tons.  The  numbefr  of  sheep  in  the  island  is  600^  of 
black  cattle  1800^  and  of  hors^  1400.  There  is  a  regu* 
)ar  ferry  from  this  island  to  Coll,  three  miles  distant «| 
which  is  often  dangerous,  owing  to'  a  heavy  swell  trom 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  rapid  current  and  breakers  over  shifkr 
ing  sands  and  rocks.  From  Coll  there  is  a  stated  ferrj 
to  Mull, 
^yeniii  The  Ceanm-harra,  the  west  pomt  of  Tirey, »  Veiy  re* 
markable  for  a  great  number  of  large  natural  caves,  fre- 
quented in  time  of  h<itching  by  innumerable  flocks  oB 
sea  fowls.  The  height  of  some  of  the  caves  (loo  feet)^ 
ihc  aea  bellowing  in  beiow^  and  thousands  of  fowls,  witl| 
discordant  notes,  crowding  in  upon  the  XiVdb,  form  «  hi- 
deous $cene%  In  other  magnificent  caves,  the  rayen,  the 
hawk,  or  the  eagle,  build  their  tofty  nests.  Separate 
from  al|  these,  the  pigeons  have  chosen  their  habitations^ 
Hither  their  enemy,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  descends  a  Very 
unpleasant  stair,  carrying  fire  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  to 
which  he  sets  fire.  The  smoke  suffocating  them,  they 
fly  into  the  flames,  attached  to  the  light,  apparently  tfao 
passage  to  escape.  Thus  numbers  of  them  are  caught* 
At  the  distance  of  six:  leagues  westward  from  the  bill,  lie 
a  clustre  of  nnhospitable  rockf,.  called  Soeir-MlMM>  Mi 
sfhich  young  adventurers^  before  sun^risingy  ia  a  caifK 
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i^jommor  day,  go  In  quest  of  sport.    The  skins  of  fhe ,  Tiref^ 
seals,  the  t)Id  inhabitants  of  the  rocks  and  seas,  which 
they  kill  with  clubs  or  bullets,  commonly  measure  from 
wix  to  eight  feet  in  length.     Hard  whinstone  and  granite 
fire  the  principal  stones,  aifd  there  Is  abundance  of  iron- 
stone and  Ihnestone,  which  latter  in  one  quarry  is  of  the 
nature  of  marble.    This  is  of  various  colours,  variegated 
with  beautiful  figures,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.    It  is  now 
come  into  very  getieral  use  for  inside  ornaments  in  hou« 
ses.     It  is  said  that  Mr  Raspe  discovered  wolfram  oa 
this  island.     There  is  a  plain  called  the  Reef  near  the 
centre  of  Tircy,  reckoned  by  travellers  a  very  great  curi- 
osity. It  is  almost  a  pentagon  of  1200  Scottish  acres,  witk 
a   sandy  bottom,  mostly  covered^  with  black  earth  tem 
inches  deep-^a  beautiful  carpet  variegated  with  flowers. 
Jt  seems  to^have  been  gained  fronti  the  sea^the  work  of 
'ages.     The  patt  next  the  shore  has  received  considerable 
additions  within  the  present  generation.    It  has  three  ciir* 
ved  green  banks/each  about  two  feet  high  ;  upon  which 
it  appears  the  sea  had  fbrtnerly  beat.    Between  these 
banks  the  ground  is  surprisingly  level.      The  greatest 
height  above  high  water  mark  is  abou{  sil  feet,  except  a 
small  green  hiU  near  the  centre  nine  feet  higher. 

On  all  the  islands  already  described,  as  well  as  on  Ti- 
rey,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  called  Duns  are 
to  be  seen.  On  the  rocks  round  the  coast  of  Tirey  and 
tuoU,  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirty. nine  of  these 
buildings  are  placed.  They  are  ia  sight  of  each  other, 
Smd  are  all  of  a*  similar  structure  to  those  formerly  descri- 
bed ;  that  is,  they  have  two  walls  without  any  appear- 
ance of  lime  or  other  cement.  The  inner  wall  is  always  cir* 
pular,  but  the  outer  spmetimes  assumes  the  form  of  the  ^ 
rock  on  which  It  stands.  At  the  above  mentioned  hill  ot 
tf  eaam-barra^  on  a  vory  ragged  dedivity^  is  St  FatricVf 
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^  I'ifqr,  Temple*  The  Tesdge  of  a  wall  indosfs  It  ii|  ose*tlur4 
pf  an  acre  of  land*  It  is  twentj^six  by  elereii  f<Qei  with- 
in  walls ;  the  side  avails  five  feet  and  a  half  high ;  one 
gable  six  inch^  thicker  than  the  other ;  without  a  roo^ 
and  ill  built  .of  stone  and  llnae,  .A  square  altiiir  in  the 
cast  end  is  (till  eighteen  inches  high  ^  the  cross  without 
the  p^estal  four  feet.  Within  sixtjr  yards  of  it,  on  the 
^pre,  on  the  top  of  a  mck,  is  made  a  I^oUow,  two  feet  dim 
ameter  and  fonr  feet  deep,  called  by  the  country  people 
3t  Patrick's  Vat*  There  are  nine  or  ten  large  alones  in 
different  parts  of  the  parish,  seemingly  erected  as  monor 
ments.  British,  Danish,  and  other  small  silvet  coins  hav^ 
been  found  buried  in  small  earthen  vessels.  In  a  stack-yard, 
at  Gomaigbeg  in  Tirey,  in  digging  pits  in  sandy  groood^ 
to  secure  potatoes  during  winter  and  spring,  there  were 
found  at  different  times  human  skeletons,  and  nigh  thea 
the  skeletons  of  horses.  They  seemed  to  have  b^n  com^ 
pletely  armed  according  to  the  times^  Twp  hundred 
swords  were  found  diminished  with.  n^|;  silver  work 
preserved  the  handles^  There  n^e  also  shields  and  he^^ 
met^  with  a  brass  spf ar« 

Lochnas-  Proceeding  eastward,  towards  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  larg^  island  o(  MuU  is  a^ 
most  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  i^  in  £ac(  forq&ed 
into  two  parts,  by  a  deep  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  call^ 
■p)chnankeU,  or  ^chnangaul,  wh^ch  penetrans,  into  the 
country  sp  far  as  to  be  sc;^ce  three  miles  distant  froxa 
the  ?ast  s^oast  of  the  island  on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  or 
atrait  that  divides  it  from  the  mainland.  In  this  great 
bay  are  situated  several  islands.  Staffa  is  in  the  centre^ 
and  Icolmkill  or  lona  at  the  southern  extremity*  Besides 
these,  there  are  in  this  bay  some  small  islands  of  inferiqr 
note  on  its  northern  side.  In  the  very  month  of  the  baj, 
|owards  the  noi^tb^  is  a  dustre  of  is^s  cfUed  the  Xreisii» 
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|ilsh  or  Trednmifth  Ides,  libout  four  leagues  west  of  uWs,^ 
Mull.     Of  this  dnstte  the  chief  isles  are  Cairnbnlg  and 
Xtfittle  Cairnbnlg ;  on  both  of  which  are  the  remains  of  an* 
oetot  castles*     None  of  the  Treishnish  isles  are  inha« 
bited. 

Uhra  is  a  ^mall  isle  lying  soutb*east  from  Coll,  an4^^lH> 
dose  apoo  the^oo&*west  shore  of  Mull.  Its  general  as- 
pect is  barren  and  rocky*  It  haa  land  fit  as  well  for 
agriculture  as  for  pasture.  Fishes  may  be  caught  in  a* 
bundance  around  the  coast.  Sea-weeds  grow  on  the 
ahores*  It  has  from  the  most  ancient  times  been  account-  ^ 
cd  fertile,  and  affords  at  present  grain  more  thaQ  suffix 
Qient  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  long  the 
Beat  of  tbejincient  family  of  the  M'Quarrya.  It  is  little 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  Sound  of 
Uhra,  or  strait  that  divides  it  from  Moll,  affords  safe  an* 
choring  ground  for  coasting  vessels* 

Adjacent  to  Ulva,  on  its  western  side,  is  the  still  small*  Gsncm^ 
cr  isle  of  Gometra,  remarkable  only  for  some  basaltio 
pillars,  and  for  two  bays  or  harbours:  one  fscing  the 
south,  and  the  other  the  north ;  both  account^  safe  ibc 
small  vessels* 

On  the  southern  side  of  Ulva  is  Indikenneth,  scarcely  ImIA^ 
a  mile  distant  from  the  coast  of  Mull.  It  may  be  about ^'^'^ 
a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  desdtute 
pf  trees,  but  verdant;  affording*  rich  pastnr^  and  suffi- 
ciently susceptible  of  tillage*  It  was  once  a  seminary  of 
monks,  dependent  on  the  latter  island.  The  vestiges  of 
a  chapel  -still  remain.  Here  Dr  Samuel  Johnsoh  waa 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Allan  McLean  and  hii 
daughters  whp  had  an  elegant  residence  on  this  sequester* 
^spot. 

We  next  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  celebrated  Islan^Snfiu 
|f|  Staffa*    This  itknd,  though  it  may  }k  r^ardtd  aa  at^f 
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of  tlie  greatest  curiosities  itf  the  world,  has  tfll  latelj  be«i 
soarcelj  known.  It  is  just  mentionied  hj  Buchannaa  hj 
aame$  and  though  Ae  natire  Hebridiana  oonstdered  tfaa 
n:^^  as  one  of  the  seats  or  palaces  of  their  hero  Fingal^ 
it  was  never  regarded  bj  any  intelligent  trayeller.  A  Mr 
l^ach  seems  to  be  among  the  first  that  noticed  rt«  He  waa 
auative  of  England ;  and  being  on  a  Visit  at  Driameot  in 
Morven,  on  one  of  his  fiabing  excurftions^  he  happened 
to  go  near  it.  Being  struck  with  the  angularity  of 
its  appearance,  he  landed  upon  it  apd  ezjsouned.  it  ptr« 
ticularly.  This  was  an  the  jetit  1712.  A  £ew  days  af« 
terwands  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  waj  to  Iceland,  cas;^ 
anehor  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  opposite  to  Drimnen,  and 
was  immediately  invited  to  land  by  Mr  McLean,  who  en* 
tertatned  him  and  his  party  with  great  hospitality*  Here 
Mr  Leach  related  to  Sir  Joseph  what  he  had  seen  ;  which 
excited  his  curiosity  so  strongly,  that  he  could  not  resist 
r  the  i^Str  nuideby  this  gentleman  to  acoompany  htm  to 

Sbaffii*  Sir  Joseph  Banks  afterwards  published,  or  ra- 
ibdr.sdlowed  Pennant  to  publish,  an  account  of  bis  expe- 
dilios,  in  such  terms  of  admiration  9a  excited  great  curi'- 
osity  ;  and  it  has  since  been  visited  by  a  variety  of  per* 
Dtmi^i$m  spas.  '^  We  arrived,"  says  he,  *^  at  th^  aoutb-west  part 
^  of  Ale  island,  the  seat  of  the  mosttesBftrkaUe  j^l^ar&i 

where  we  no  sooner  arrived  than  we  were  struck  with  % 
abeoe  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  our  expeetationa^ 
though  formed,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  mostsanguiu^ 
foundations  :  The  whole  of  that  end  of  the  island  sup- 
ported by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  mostly  above  fifty 
feit  high^  standing  in'  natural  cofennades,  according  as  ihp 
bfays  o)r  points  of  land' filmed  themselves ;  upon  a  firm  ba^ 
sis  of  solid  unformed  rock,  above  these,  the  .stratum 
which  reaches  to  the  soil  or  surfiice  of  the  island,  varied 
ia  thickoett,  as  fhe  ishiod  itself  formed  into  hilb  or  v^ 
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lajsi  each  lii]l»  which  hung  over  the  colomnt  below,  fbmi«»  9ufc  ^ 
ing  mn  ample  pediment ;  «oiDe  of  these  above  sixtj  feet  ""'  ' 
iQ  thickness  from*  the  base  to  the  point,  formed  hy  the 
doping  of  the  hill  on  each  side,  almost  into  the  shape  of 
ihose  used  in  architecture.  Compared  to  this,  what  aro 
the  cathedrals  or  the  palaces  built  by  men  ?  Mere  modeb 
€»r  playthings  !  imitations  as  diminutive  as  his  works  will 
always  be  when  compared  to  those  of  Nature  f  Whete^ 
is  now  the  boast  of  the  architect  ?  Regularity,  the  only 
part  in  which  he  fancied  himself  to  exceed  his  mistress^ 
Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  possession ;  and  here  it  has 
been  for  ages  undescribed.  Is  not  this  the  school  wber^ 
the  art  was  origmafiy  studied  i  And  what  has  been  added 
to  this  by  the  whole  Grecian  school  ?  a  csffhal  to  ema<* 
snent  the  column  of  Nature,  of  which  they  could  execute; 
only  a  model ;  and  fbr  that  very  capital  they  were  obliM 
ged  to  a  bush  of  acanthus.  How  amply  does  Nature  re« 
pay  those  who  study  her  wonderful  works  I  With  our 
minds  full  of  such  reflections^  we  proceeded  along  the 
fhate,  treading  upon  another  Giant's  Causeway,  every 
stone  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of 
sides  and  angles,  till  in  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  the 
ttouth  of  a  cave,  the  most  magnificent  I  suppose  that  haf 
ever  been  described  by  travellers. 

^  The  inind  can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magnificent  Fngal's^ 
than  such  a  space,  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  co»^*^ 
lunms,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those  which  have 
been  broke  off  in  order  to  form  it  ;  between  the  angles 
ef  which  a  yeOoW  stalagmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which 
serves  td^  define  the  angles  precisely,  and  at*  the  same  time 
araiy  the  eolour  with  a  great  deal  of  degance :  And  to 
leader  it  still  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  from' 
without  ^  so  that  the  farthest  extremity  is  very  plainly 
feea  fif09»  sridiout  t  and  the  air  wilhin^  beh^  agilatafi  br 


tbe  Haz  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  is  perficctlydij  and  whole* 
sorae,  free  entifelj  from  the  daosp  Tapoors  wiA  which 
listaral  caT^ems  in  general  abound.  We  asked  the  name 
of  it.  Said  our  guide,  '  The  Cave  of  Fhion.*  *  What 
is  Fhinn  ?'  said  we.  '  Fhinn  M^Coul,  whom  the  traiisia« 
cor  of  Ossian*s  works  has  called  Ftngal.*  How  fbctuiate, 
that  in  this  care  we  shoold  meet  with  die  lemembrance 
of  that  chief,  whose  existence,  as  well  as  that  rf  the  whale 
epic  poem,  is  almost  doubled  in  England !  Enough  lor 
the  beauties  of  Stafla,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  it 
and  its  productions  more  philosophically. 

^  The  little  island  of  Stafia  lies  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mull,  about  three  leagues  north-east  from  looa,  or  I-Co«* 
lomb-Kill;  Its  greatest  length  is  about  an  Englbh 
mile,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a  one.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  isle  is  a  small  baj,  where  boats  generallj  land ; 
a  little  to  the  soudiward  of  which  the  first  appearance  of 
pillars  are  to  be  obsenred.  They  are  small ;  and  inalsad 
of  being  placed  upright,  lie  down  on  their  sides^  each 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  From  thence  you  pass  o 
small  cave  ;  above  which  the  pillars,  now  grown  a  little 
larger,  are  indiniog  in  all  directions.  In  one  place,  in 
particular,  a  small  mass  of  them  very  much  resembles  the 
ribs  of  a  ship.  From  hence,  having  passed  tbe  cave^ 
which,  if  it  is  oot  low  water,  you  must  do  in  a  boat,  you 
come  to  the  first  ranges  of  pillars,  which  are  still  not  above 
half  as  large  as  those  a  little  beyond.  Over  against  this 
place  b  a  small  idaod,  called  in  Erse  Boo^ia»la,  or  mora 
properly  BnachaUk^  or  '*  the  Herdsman,"  separated  from 
the  main  by  a  channel  not  many  iathoms  wide*  This 
whole  island  is  composed  of  pillars  without  any  stratum 
above  them.  They  are  still  smaU  ^  but  by  much  the 
neatest  formed  of  any  about  the  place.  The  first  diviskai 
^f  die  island,  for.  «t  high  water  it  is  divided  into  twa^ 
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^aket  ft  kiad  of  a  cpne,  the  pillars  cODverging  together    Suffiu 
towards  the  centre.    Oa  the  other  thej  are  in  general 
laid  down  flat ;  and  in  the  front  next  Jto  the  main,  you  see 
how  beautifullj  they  are  packed  together ;  their  ends  co* 
ming  ottt  square,  with  the  bank  Which  they  form.     All 
these  have  their  transverse  sections  exact,  and  their  sur- 
faces smooth,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
large  ooes^  which  are  cracked  in  all  directions.     I  much 
question^  however,  if  any  one  of  this  whole  island  of 
Buachaille  is  two  feet  in  diameter.    The  main  island  op- 
posed to  Boo-sha-la,  and  farther  towards  the  north-west, 
1^  supported  by  rangen  of  pi  Hats  pretty  erect;  and  thongU 
flot  tall  (as  they  are  not  uncovered  to  the  base),  of  large 
£ameters;  and  at  their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made 
by  the  upper  sides  of  such  as  have  been  broken  off,  which 
extends  as  filr  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach.    Here 
the  (6rms  of  the  pillars  are  apparent.      These  are  of 
three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  sides  ;  but  the  numbers  of 
five  and  six  are  by  much  the  most  prevalent.    The  ]ar«» 
gest  I  measured  was  of  seven.  It  was  four  feet  five  inches 
in  diameter.    1  shall  give  the  measurement  of  its  sides^ 
and  thdsci  t>f  some  other  forms  which  I  met  with. 

No.  I.    Four  sides.  No.  IL  Five  sidfes. 

Diam.  1  foot  5  inches;  Diam.  2  feet  10  inches., 

Feet.  In«  Feet.  lo. 

First  side  •  •  .  .  i     5  First  side  ....  1  10 

Second 1     1  Second 1  10 

iThird 1     6  Third 1     5 

fourth i     1  Fourth i     7^ 

Fifth  .•••*•*  1     t 
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No.  ni.  Six  sides.  No.  IV.  Se^en  sidco^ 

Biam.  3  ket  0  inches.         Dism.  4  feet  5  incliea^ 


Fca.  fn.  FceL  In. 

First 0  10  First  side .  • .  •  2  icr 

Second 2    2  Second ^2  4 

Third 2    2  Third  ••••••  l  19- 

Fourth 1  11  Foarth  • ....  2  m 

Fifth »  .  2    2  Fifth 1  1 

Sixth  •  •  .  1  •  .  2    0  Sixth l  tf 

Seventh  •  .  •  .  .  l  S 

**  The  surfaces  of' these  large  pillars,  in  general,  are  roagh 
and  uneven,  fiill  of  cracks  in  all  directions.  The  trans* 
verse  figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fail  to  mn  in  their 
true  directions.  The  surfaces  upon  which  we  walked 
were  often  fiat,  having  neither  concavity  nor  convexity. 
The  larger  number,  however,  were  cdiscave,  though  some 
were  very  evidenfly  convex.  In  sonse  places  the  intersti« 
ces  within  the  perpendicular  figures  were  filled  up  with  a 
yellow  spar.  In  one  place/  a  vein  passed  in  among  the 
mass  of  pfllars^  carrying  here  and  there  small  threads  of 
spar.  Though  they  were  brdten  and  crad&ed  through  and 
through  in  all  directions,  yet  their  perpendicular  figures 
might  easily  be  traced.  From  whepee  it  is  easy  to  infer, 
that  whatever  the  accident  might  have  been  tha(  caused 
the  dislocation,  it  happened  after  the  formati(m  of  the 
pillars.  From  hence,  proceeding  along  shore,  you  arrive 
at  Fingal's  Cave.  Its  dimensions,  though  I  have  given,  I 
shall  here  again  repeat  m  the  form  of  a  tabk. 

Feet.  latM^ 
Length  of  the  eave  from  the  rock  without..«....37l    & 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch«. « 250     O 

Breadthof  ditto  at  the  mouth... ••.«•••••  53     t 

At  the  farther  end......^..r.#,.«..«o«.«Y..«*.»  ^    ^ 


tietght  of  the  arch  at  the  loooth .....^.H!  0 

Attheend TfO  0 

Height  of  an  eutside  piUan... 39  6 

Of  one  at  the  north-w^st  coriier.»«.««««....*«  54  0 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth. ••«  •«••••«•••••••«  IB  0 

At  the  bottom 4..i <r«* «••«     9  O 

The  cave  rans  into  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  north-east 
bj  e^t  t>j  the  compass.   Proceeding  farther  to  the  north* 
west  you  meet  with  the  highest  ranges  of  pillars^  tho 
magnificent  appearance  of  which  is  past  all  description. 
Here  thej  are  bare  to  their  very  basis,  and  the  stratum  be* 
low  them  is  also  yisible^  In  a  short  time  it  risesi  nSariy  feet 
above  the  water,  and  gitres  ait  opportUiiitjr  of  examining 
its  quality.    Its  surface  rough,  and  has  often  large  lumps 
of  stone  sticking  in  it,  as  if  half  inUnefsed^     Itself,  wheH- 
broken^  is  composed  of  a  thousand  heterogeneous  parti^ 
which  together  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  lavtf  y 
and  the  more  so  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear  to  be  of  the 
very  same  stone  of  which  the  pillarsare  form/ed.  This  whole 
stratum  lies  in  an  inclined  position,  dipping  gradually  to- 
wards the  soitth-easttf     As  hereabonts  is  the  situfttion  of 
the  highest  pillars,  I  shall  mention  my  measurenients  oi 
them  and  the  different  strata  in  this  place,  premising  that 
the  measurements  were  made  with  a  line,  held  in  the  hand 
of  a  person  who  stood  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  reaching 
to  the  bottom,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  tied  a  white 
mark,  which  was  observed  by  one  who  staid  below  fdr 
the  purpose.     Wheo  this  mark  was  set  off  from  the  wa« 
ter,  the  peiloa  behiw  noted  it  dowti^  and  made  signal  to^ 
him  above^  who  made  theft  a  mark  in  his  rope.     When*' 
ever  this  mark  passed  a  notable  place,  the  same  signal  wat 
faade,  and  the  name  of  the  place  noted  down  as  before.^ 
The  line  being  all  Imukd  op,  and  the  distances  betweei* 
Vol.  V*  H  b 
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^^^  the  marks  measured  and  noted  down,  g^ve,  when  compa* 
red  with  the  book  kept  below,  the*  distances,  as  for  in« 
stance,  in  the  cave : 

^  No.  1.  in  the  book  below,  was  called  firom  the  Wa- 
ter  to  the  foot  of  Ae  first  pillar,  in  the  book  abort;  No.l. 
gave  thirtj-siz  feet  eight  inches,  the  highest  of  that  ascent, 
which  was  composed  of  broken  pillars. 

No*  I.  Pillar  at  the  west  corner  of  FingaPs  Cave» 

Feet.  IndieiL 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar......  12  lO 

2.  Height  of  the  pillar 31     3 

3.  Stratum  above  the  pillar •••....• •••  60     P 

No.  II.     FinguPt  Cave. 


1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar*. ».*•  30     8 
8.  Height  of  the  pillar.. «.. 39    6 

3.  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  top  of  the 

arch^ «.*••••• • »«•.•..••••••••  SI    4 

4.  Thid^neu  of  the  stratum  above...*..... •  34    4 

Bj  adding  together  the  three  first  measure- 
ments, we  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from 

the  water • .••*.••  117    0 

• 

No*  HI*  Comer  Pillar  to  the  v)estward  of  FingaPs  (7«vr. 

Feet-  Infhftb 

Stratum  below  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter.....  li     0 

Length  of  pillar •« 54    0 

Stratum  above  the  pillar 41     6^ 

No.  4-  Another  Pillar  to  the  vtestwari- 

f  pet  locliei. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar..*. ...............m.  17    1 

Height  of  the  pillar *.«•  50    0 

Stratum  above..M«>*»**>M*«»««;i**«««««t«««.«M 51    I 


^o.  $•  Awtber  PiUarfarthir  to  tie  vastward. 

Feet  Indies. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar.. .••«••« «..4«.< 10     8  ^ 

Height  of  the  pillar •..« <... 55     1 

Stratum  above«. ••••«..••• * • •••^  54r     7 

The  stratum  above  the  pillars  which  is  hete  mentioned  is 
tlniformlj  the  same^  consisting  of  numbetless  smalt  pil- 
lars, bending  and  inclining  in  all  directions ;  sometimes 
so  irregularly^  that  the  stones  can  only  be  said  to  ha^e  an 
inclination  to  assume  a  columnal  form  ;  in  others  more 
fegular,  but  never  breaking  into  or  disturbing  the  stratum 
of  large  pillarsi  whose  tops  every  where  keep  an  uni- 
form and  irregular  line<     Proceeding  now  along  shore^ 
round  the  north  end  of  the  island,  you  arrive  at  Oua-na* 
Scar^ef  or  the  "  Corvorant^s  Cave.**     Here  the  stratum 
under  the  pillars  is  lifted  up  very  high  )  the  pillars  above 
it  are  considerably  less  than  those  at  the  north-west  end  of 
the  island,  but  still  very  considerable*     Beyond  is  a  bay 
which  cuts  deep  into  the  island,  rendering  it  in  that  place 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over^     On  the  sides  of 
this  bay,  esped all/ beyond  a  little  valley^  which  almost 
cuts  the  island  into  two,  are  two  stages  of  pillars,  but 
small ;  however  having  a  stratum  between  them  exactly 
the  same  as  that  above  them,  formed  of  innumerable  lit-* 
tie  pillars,  shaken  out  of  their  places,  and  leaning  in  alt 
directions.     Having  passed  this  bay,  the  pillars  totally 
cease.     The  rock  is  of  si  dark  brown  stone ;  and  no  signs 
of  regularity  occur  till  you  have  passed  round  the  south-east 
end  of  the  island  (a  space  almost  as  large  as  that  occupied 
by  the  pillars),  which  you  meet  again  on  the  west  side^ 
beginning  to  form  themselves  irregularly,  as  if  the  stra-r 
turn  had  an  inclination  to  that  form/  and  soon  arrive  af 
the  baadbg  jMUars  where  I  began.    The  stone  of  whiclb 

Hh  2 
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^*^^    the  piUadS  are  formed  is  a  coarse  kind  of  basaltes,  vtrf 
much  resembling  the  Gianfs  Causeway  in  Ireland.** 

We  have  given  this  account  from  Sir  Joseph  Banlu, 
ehiefly  on  account  of  the  correct  measurements  of  the  ba- 
saltic columns,  to  take  which  must  have  been  a  work  of 
much  trouble  and  difficultj.     It  maj  be  added,  that  oa 
the  north  side  of  Siafia  i^  a  large  casern  ;  and  that  what 
the  waves  of  the  surFoiiftding  6^eaa  are  agitated  and  dash 
themselves  against  this  part  of  ihe  rook,*  the  approaching 
wave  fills  the  cavern,,  and  at  the  sam^  ^oie  compresses 
the  air  within,  which,  by  the  force  of  its  spring  or  reeoil, 
again  forces  out  the  water  in  white  froth  or  smoke,  ^th 
a  report  similar  to  the  firing  of  cannon,  which  is  heard  at 
a  great  distance.     It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  sea^ 
during  winter,  rushing  into  the  caverns  which  penetrate 
the  island,  shakes  the  whole  mass  to  its  foundatioki*  Some 
poor  people  that  resided  there  one  winter  to  take  care  of 
the  cattle,  were  so  terrified  by  the  rocking  of  their  mice* 
rable  hut  in  tempestuous  weather,  that  they  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  forsaking  the  island,  believing  that  tbt 
strange  concussions  which  they  felt  could  proceed  from 
nothing  but  the  rage  of  an  evil  spirit.     The  Cave  of  Fin- 
gal  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects 
which  the  eye  can  behold;  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a 
massy  roof  of  enormous  weight  resting  on  the  tops  of  re- 
gular columns.     The  roof  consists  of  fragments  of  piU 
krs,  the  shafts  of  which  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
ocean.     The  fragments  are  cemented  by  calcareous  mat- 
ter ;  which,,  when  contrasted  witli  the  dark  purple  hexa- 
gons formed  by  the  ends  of  pillars,  gives  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  Mosaic  work.     Between  the  upright  pil- 
fairs  is  often  found  a  cement,  generally  of  a  beautiful  white 
colour,  interspersed  with  rhomboidal  and  prismatic  crys- 
tals^ which  are  sometimes  tiagcd  with  green.    This  sub« 
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Stance  is  in  gqni^ral  calcarisous  spar  (crystallized  carbonate  ^cal^ 
mS  lime}.  In  some  Instances,  however,  the  space  is  filled 
up  with  infiltrations  of  beautiful'  white  granite.  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  basaltic  pillars,  when  bro^cen,  are  to 
be  found  pieces  of  radiated  zeolite.  At  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cave  of  Fingal  Is  a  small  cave,  which  from 
certain  passages  sends  forth  an  agreeable  noise ;  hence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  jin-va^Fineg  or  the  **  Melodi- 
ous Cave." 

Dr  Uno  Van  Troil,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Linckos- 
peng,  who  visited  StafFa  along  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
his  Letters  on  Iceland,  gives  the  following  animated  ac- 
count of  this  cave :  **  How  magnificent  are  the  remains 
we  have  of  the  porticos  of  the  ancients  !  and  with  what 
admiration  do  we  behold  the  colonnades  which  adora  the 
principal  buildings  of  our  times  !  And  jet,  every  one 
who  compares  them  with  Fingal*s  Cave„  formed  by  Na« 
ture  in  the  Island  of  Staflra,must  readily  acknowledge  that 
this  piece  of  Nature's  architecture  far  surpasses  every  thing 
that  invention,  luxurj,  and  taste,  ever  produced  among  the 
Greeks." 

**  This  superb  monument,"  says  M.  deSt  Fond,  **  of  a 
grand  subterraneous  combustion,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  presents  an  appearance  of  order  and 
regularity  so  wonderful,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  coldest 
observer,  and  one  the  least  sensible  tojhe  phenomena  which 
relate  to  the  convulsions  of  the  globe,  not  to  be  singularly 
astonished  bj  this  prodigj,  whSch  may  be  con»dered  as 
a  sort  of  natural  palace.  I  (adds  he)  have  seen  many 
ancient  volcanos^  and!  have  given  descriptions  of  several 
superb  basaltic  causeways  and  delightful  caverns  in  the 
midst  of  lavas,  but  I  have  never  founil  any  thing  which 
comes  near  to  this,  or  can  bear  any  compadson  with  it, 
for  the  admirable  regularity  of  the  columns,  the  height 
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^ta|[i«  of  the  areh,  the  situation,  the  form,  the  elegance  of  this 
prodqctioa  of  nature,  or  its  resemblance  to  the  master- 
pieces of  art|  though  this  has  had  no  sh^e  ia  its  con-r 
ttructlon*  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  si^rprising  that  tradi- 
tion should  have  made  it  the  abode  of  a  hero." 

Staffa  is  nearly  in  the  same  degree  of  longitude  with 
the  Giant's  Causeway  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  a  large 
tract  of  ocean  intervenes  betwixt  them,  together  with  the 
western  points  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Hay.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  native  Irish  concerning  the  Giant's  Causeway 
wereby  no  means  unnatural.  They  sawaregularmolegoing 
into  the  sea,  formed  of  hexagonal  pillars,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  art.  The  only  obstacle  which  they  percei- 
yed  was  the  insufEciency  of  human  strength  for  a  work  of 
yuch  magnitude.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  soon  o- 
vercome,  and  the  celebrated  hero  Fion  Mac-Cou/,  the  Fin» 
gal  of  Scotland,  became  the  giant  under  whose  forming 
and  directing  hand  this  singular  structure  was  erected.  As 
similar  pillars  were  known  to  exist  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  it  was  not 
ynnatural  to  thinls;,  as  they  knew  little  of  latitude  or  Ion* 
gitpde,  that  this  mole,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sea,  was 
once  continued  across  the  channel,  connecting  the  Irish  and 
British  coasts  together  ;  and  that  by  means  of  it  Fingal 
upd  his  attendants  had  ready  apcess  from  one  island  to  the 
other. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  by  speculative  naturalists^ 
that  these  basaltic  rooks  must  once  have  constituted  lava 
pr  melted  matter,  such  as  flows  from  a  volpsuio  j  and  that 
the  regularity  of  form  is  the  result  of  a  procqss  of  orys* 
tallization,  in  the  same  manner  i^s  when  sugar  dissolved 
in  water  is  boiled  to  a  certain  strength,  and  being  suffered 
to  cool  slowly  assumes  the  form  of  the  crystals  called  sugar 
fandy,  Mr  |Io\7ql  obseryesi  that  all  along  the  cfistcni  sid) 


#f  SMunt  Etna  the  soil  is  broken,  but  filled  with  bcautilun<^olttn»k»JJ- 
ifrarieties  of  basaltes.  Indeed,  according  to  this  author, 
there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  so  rich  as  Etna  in  basaltes, 
iior  where  so  many  curious  figures  of  it  are  to  be  seen. 
fSir  Williao)  Hamilton  has  mentioned  basaltes  which  have 
^een  thrown  up  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ^  and  Far 
liasi  has  given  a  view  of  an  extinguished  volcano  with 
pillars  in  the  crater. 

At  the  southern  termination  of  the  great  baj  formed 
bj  the  crooked  figure  of  the  western  side  of  the  Island  of 
Mull,  at  the  distance  of  about  thred  leagues  from  StaSa, 
is  the  celebrated  sacred  island  which  is  known  under  three  Icolvrnkllli 
names;  viz.  Hii  or  I  (pronounced  fi),  lona,  and  Icolum- 
)iLill.  The  Druids  undoubtedly  possessed  I  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  A  green  eminence,  close  to  the 
Sound  of  I,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Druids  burial-place, 
A  cottager,  some  years  ago,  planting  potatoes  in  this  spot, 
9nd  digging  earth  to  cover  them^  brought  Jip  some  bones^ 
which  the  people  of  the  island  immediately  concluded  tQ 
be  the  bones  of  the  Druids.  The  tradition  is*  that  the 
first  Christians  banished  the  Druids  and  took  possession  pf 
their  seat.  It  may  be  observed  that  Bede  calls  this  island 
Hii ;  and  /,  in  Gaelic  (pronounced  •  ee\  signifies  **  aa 
island ;"  which  name  this  sacred  isle,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, receives  to  this  day.  In  monkish  writers  it  is 
galled  Icna,  which  signifies.the  **  Island  of  Waves.''  la 
more  modern  times  it  ws^s  called  I-Colum^iiU $  that  i^ 
the  **  Island  of  Colum-kill,'-'  in  honour  of  Columba.  The 
name  lona  is  now  quite  lost  in  the  country  ;  and  i^  is  al- 
ways called  I,  except  when  the  speaker  would  wish  to  lay 
an  emphasis  upon  the  word,  and  then  it  is  called  Icolumkill. 

According  to  Bede,   St  Columba  came  to  Britain  to^  Coliyif* 
meach  the  gospel  to  the  northern  Picts  in  the  year  565, 
^  the  r^ign  of  Eugen  the  Tliird ;  and  havinji;  succeeded  m 
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Icplumklll  his  purpose,  the  Picts  granted  him  this  island,  from  wblcb, 
Bede  sajs,  thej-  were  separated  only  bj  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea.  In  passing,  vfe  maj  observe,  that  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  remaik,  copcerning  the  Picts  possessing  the 
Island  of  Mull  and  the  Hebrides,  important  historical  con- 
clusions will  thence  arise.  It  will  follow,  that  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles,  together  with  the  Hebrides  and  the 
east  and  west  coast  of  ScotUnd,  were  originally  inhabited 
by  the  sau^  people,  who  were  probably  of  Scandinavian  or 
Norwegian  descent ;  that  the  Duns  of  the  west  coast  and 
islands,  ai^d  the  Picts  houses  of  the  east  and  north,  which 
are  precisely  similar  buildings,  did  actually  belong  to  the 
same  Scandinavian  race  of  people,  usually  called  Picts ;  and 
that  the  Gael  or  Celts,  now  caviled  Highlanders, ?were  in 
those  times  confined  to  the  interior  mountains  of  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  Picts,  both  of  the  north  and  the  west, 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  a  new  Danish  or  Norwegian 
Invasion  under   Harold  Harfager ;  but  it  would  appear 

ft 

that  the  Gael  or  Highlanders  ultimately  subdued  the  west- 
ern Picts  and  Danes,  and  gave  their  language  to  the  west- 
em  coasts  an^  isles,.but  were  unable  to  do  so  to  the  eastern 
coasts  and  nort|ieni  isles,  where  the  Picts  formed  a  large 
body  of  people*  These  ideas  are  confirmed  by  the  im- 
portant fact  mentioned  by  Adamnan,  abbot  of  lona,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  successors  of  St  Columba,  that  in  his 

time  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  poasts  and  isles  used 

•      I,     ••  •     •    • 

pork  as  a  cotnmon  article  of  food,  which  we  have  sai4 
the  Gael  are  only  at  present  beginning  to  do. 

As  soon  as  Columba  got  possession  of  lona  he  founded 
a  cell  of  monks ;  borrowing  his  institutions,  It  is  supposed, 
from  one  of  the  oriental  monastic  orders.  It  is  said  that 
the  .first  religious  were  canons  regular,  of  whom  the 
founder  was  the  first  abbot ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the 
year  71(5,  differed  from  those  of  the  church  of  Rom^ 
^oth  in  the  observation  of  Easter  and  in  the  clerical  1^^ 


•ure.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  first  Christian  clergy  IcolumML 
of  Scotland  were  denominated  Culdees.  They  were  monks, 
^and  their  monasteries  were  a  sort  of  seminaries,  which  sent 
out  bishops  and  priests,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  re- 
side in  different  districts.  The  priests  sent  out  by  them 
appear  to  have  affected  a  retired  mode  of  life,  and  their 
residence  was  called  a  kill,  euil^  ox  cell ;  and  hence  the 
names  of  a  vast  multitude  of  parishes  in  Scotland  begin 
with  the  syllable  ii//,  as  will  be  obvious  from  turning  to 
the  population  tables,  especially  of  the  western  counties. 
The  see  of  Rome,  at  a  future  period,  prevailed  with  the 
Scottish  clergy,  or  Culdees,  to  submit  themselves  to  itf 
authority ;  as  by  so  doing  they  no  doubt  acquired  additional 
importance,  becoming,  under  one  head,  a  part  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  which  for  ages  contrived,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  rule  over  Europe. 

Columba  led  in  lona  a  very  exemplary  life,  and  was 
greatly  respected  for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At 
length,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  £ed 
in  tlie  arms  of  his  disciples,  and  was  interred  in  this 
island ;  though  the  Irish  contend  that  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Down,  and  depqsited  between  those  of  St 
Patrick  and  St  Bridget.  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
the  natives  of  I,  who  still  point  out  his  grave.  The  re« 
ligious  establishments  in  this  island  continued  in  the  un* 
molested  exercise  of  their  duties  for  two  centuries ;  but 
in  the  year  807,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Danes,  who 
with  their  usual  barbarity  slew  part  of  the  monks,  and 
forced  the  remainder,  with  Gollach  their  abbot,  to  seek 
safety  by  flight.  The  monastery  remained  depopulated 
for  several  years ;  but  on  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  recei- 
ved a  new  order,  the  Cluniacs,  who  continued  there  till 
the  dissoludon  of  monastic  in^tntions,  when  the  re- 
venues were  united  to  the  see  of  Argyle,  and  on  the  abo«r 
lition  of  episcopacv  became  the  property  of  the  Cuke^ 
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Icolomkill  In  this  isle  were  two  monasteries ;  one  for  monks  and  aa-» 
other  for  nuns.     In  the  court  of  the  cathedral  are  iwq 

Catlie<lnL  (:ros$es ;  one  called  St  Martin's,  which  is  very  elegan^ 
and  formed  of  one  piece  of  red  granite  fourteen  feet  kigh  ; 
the  other,  called  St  John's  Cross,  is  much  broken.    The 
cathedral  has  a  very  handsome  choir  in  the  middle,  wit2| 
two  side  aisles,  the  whole  forming  a  cross.     The  tower^ 
which  is  three  stories  high,  is  supported  by  four  arches 
adorned  with  figures  in  basso  relievo.     These  arches  are 
supported  by  pillars  about  ten  feci  hi^h,  and  eight  and  9^ 
lialf  in  circumference.     The  capita.ls  of  these  pillars  are 
ornamented  with  several  grotesque  figures,  among  which  is 
an  angel  with  a  pair  of  scales  weighing  souls^  and  the  De- 
vil keeping  down  the  scale  in  which  the  standard  is  with 
his  paw.     The  tower  is  ascended  by  a  narrow  winding 
stair ;  is  almost  entire ;  and  some  of  the  roof  timbers  are 
Still  remaining^     Within  these  few  years  a  part  of  the 
cgst  end  of  the  transverse  fell  down.  The  length  of  the  ca- 
thedral from  east  to  west  is  thirty-eight  yards^  the  breadth 
eight,  and  the  length  of  the  transept  about  twenty-four 
yards*     The  large  east  window  has  been  a  beautiful  spe* 
cimen  of  the  Gothic  style;  but  its  light  and  elegant  work- 
manship is  much  injured.     One  thing  remarkable  in  this 
building  is,  that  the  windows  are  almost  all  of  different 
fornisy  and  in  different  styles  of  ar(:hitecture,    In  the  upr 
per  part  of  the  tower  is  a  circular  window  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  so  well  contrived  as  to  admit  abtmdance  of 
light,  yet  exclude  the  winds  and  rain ;  so  tl^at  it  probably 
served  the  purpose  of  a  ventilator  to  th^  building  as  well 
^  a  window.     At  the  upp^r  end  of  the  chancel  formerly. 
stood  a  large  table  or  altar  of  white  marble,  reaching  from 
^e  side  of  the  chancel  to  the  other,  which  is  eight  yards^ 
If  this  be  true,  the  marble  slab  must  have  been  the  largest 
ever  foQ&d  in  this  country.  Put  Mr  Pennant,  on  the  autho* 
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xitj  of  Sachcvcrel,  who  saw  it  when  almost  entire,  says  Icolninkilt^ 
that  the  size  of  it  was  six  feet  bj  four  inches,  which  is 
much  XQore  probable.  This  altar  was  brought  from  a 
quarrj  near  the  church  of  Strath,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.  Of 
this  altar  there  are  now  no  remains.  The  common  opi« 
oion  was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was  a  defence  a« 
gainst  shipwrecks,  fire,  and  miscarriages,  and  enstired  to 
the  possessor  success  in  whatever  he  undertook.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
should  each  secure  a  bit  of  it,  or  that  they  sent  fragments 
of  it  to  their  friends  in  distant  parts.  It  was  li]E.ewise  sold 
to  strangers  who  visited  the  island,  and  who  were  anxious 
to  poseess  a  piecs  of  so  valuable  a  relic.  Mr  Pennant  says, 
that  at  the  time  when  he  visited  the  island  a  very  small 
portion  was  only  left,  and  even  that  he  contributed  to  di« 
miaish.  tn  the  museum  of  Anderson's  Institution  in  Glas* 
gow  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  altar,  brought  from  Ico^ 
lumkill  by  the  founder.  It  is  a  granulated  marble  of  a 
pure  white.  Very  near  the  place  where  this  altar  stood^ 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  a  tombstone  o(  black 
marble,  quite  entire,  on  which  is  a  very  fine  recumbent 
figure  of  the  abbot  Macfingen,  as  large  as  lifej^  in  his  sa* 
cred  robes,  with  a  crosier  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  lifted 
up  to  bb  chin,  elbowing  two  lions  at  one  end,  and  spum- 
ing two  at  the  other.  This  elegant  tombstone  is  supported 
by  four  pedestals  about  a  foot  high|  and  round  the  margia 
is  this  inscription : 

-f-  Hie  -f-  Ja^et  4~  Johannes  Macfingen  Abbas  De.  Jj 
4*  Qy^i  Obiit  Anno  M.D.  Gujus  Anima  propicietut  Al-^ 
tiasimus.    Amen. 

Just  opposite  to  this  tomb,  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
freestone,  executed  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  the 
toxpbstone  of  Abbot  Kenneth,  but  is  much  defaced.  On 
the  floor  is  the  figure  of  ao  arooed  knigbti  rudply  sculp. 
(Ofed,  with  an  animal  sprawling  at  hi^  feet;    On  the  rigU 
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IcohimkilL  of  the  cathedral,  but  eontiguous  to  it,  arc  the  remains  of 
the  college*  Some  of  the  cloisters  are  still  risible  ;  and 
the  common-hall  is  nearly  entire^  containing  stone  seats  in 
niches  for  the  disputants.  The  styles  of  architecture  in 
this  cathedral  are  different ;  the  arches  of  one  part  bdn^ 
circular  segments,  which  is  the  Saxon  or  Roman^  and  the 
•thers  pointed  or  Gothic.  Thi$,  however,  is  the  case 
with  many  oth^r  abbeys  and  cathedrals* 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  church  is  a  spot,  under 
which  lie  concealed  the  black  stones  upon  which  the  old 
Highland  chieftains,  when  they  made  contracts  and  alliao- 
ces,  used  to  take  the  oath ;  which  was  considered  as  more 
sacred  than  any  other  obligation,  and  could  not  be  violai* 
ted  without  the  blackest  infamy*     M'Donald,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  delivered  the  rights  of  their  l^nds  to  his  vassab 
in  the  isles  and  on  the  mainlaitd,  with  uplifted  hands  and 
bended  knees,  on  the  black  stones  ;  and  in  this  posture, 
before  many  witnesses,  solemnly  swore  that  he  would 
never  recal  the  rights  he  then  granted.     So  saered  was  an 
oath  sworn  upon  these  stones,  that  it  became  proverbial, 
for  a  person  who  was  certain  of  what  he  affirmed,  to  say, 
that  he  could  make  oath  of  it  upon  the    black  stones. 
The  revenues  of  this  monastery  and  cathedral  were  once 
very  considerable.     Donald  Monro,  Dean  of  Ae  IsIeSj^ 
who  visited  many  of  them  in  the  year  1549,  tays  that  se* 
veral  islands  once  belonged  to  it,  as  well  as  a  considerabk 
number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  Galway,  with  large 
estates  annexed.    These,  it  seems,  were  taken  from  them, 
and  granted  to  the  canons  of  Holyroodhouse  about  1 180. 
All  the  females  who  died  in  this  island  were  buried  in 
the  nunnery,  and  all  the  males  in  or  near  the  abbey.     A 
little  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  the 
bishop's  house,  with  his  grounds  and  garden  still  inclo- 
sed ;  firom  which  it  would  seem  that  the  bishops  who 
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aided  here  were  content  with  a  moderate  share  of  the  good  icolamkiiL 
things  of  this  life,  the  house  being  very  smalL  Here  re- 
sided the  bishops  of  the  isles,  after  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
separated  from  them  and  erected  into  a  separate  see.  This 
event  hap^ned  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First;  previous 
to  which  their  cathedral  was  in  the  Isle  of  Man  :  but  a& 
lerwards  tBe  abbots  of  Icolumkill  allowed  them  the  ttse  of 
their  church.  Thej  formerly  had  the  title  of  bishops  of 
Sodof  and  Man ;  hut  on  the  erection  of  two  Separate  sees, 
the  bishops  of  Man  retained  the  old  title,  which  they  stili 
keep }  and  ibose  of  the  other  sees  were  called  the  Bishops 
of  the  Isles.  The  title  of  these  prelates  dnring  the  con- 
junction of  Mun  and  Sodor  was  first  explained  by  Dr 
Mcpherson.  It  was  before  his  time  always  supposed  t9 
be  derived  from  Sodor,  an  imaginary  town  either  in  Man 
or  IcolumkilL  During  the  time  that  the  Norwegians,  and 
afterwards  the  McDonalds,  possessed  the  isles,  they  divi* 
ded  diem,  as  fbrmerly  noticed,  into  two  parts  >  the  norths. 
«m,  which  comprehended  all  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
I^oint  of  Ardntfmurchan,  were  called  Nordereys,  from  nor* 
duTf  north,  and  1  or  ey^  an  isltuid;  and  the  Suderefs  include 
those  that  lay  to  the  south  of  that  promontory.  But  as 
the  Sudereys  formed  the  most  important  division,  it  had 
the  honour  of  giving  the  name  to  the  bishoprick  ;  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  retained  both  titles  after  the  separation,  as 
the  King  of  England  retains  that  of  the  King  of  France. 

Very  near  the  cathedral  is  a  cell,  said  to  be  the  bu« 
tiaU place  of  St  Columba ;  and  just  within  the  great  entry 
into  the  church  the  bason  for  holy  water  still  remains  en* 
tire.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  cathedral  is  a  small  cha*  onn^ 
pel,  pretty  entire,  called  Oran*s  Chapel,  which  is  said  to  ^^M 
be  the  first  buQding  attempted  on  the  island  by  Columba  ; 
but  that,  by  the  ipachinations  of  some  isvil  spirit,  th^  walls 
tumbled  down  as  fast  as  they  were  built  up,     Columbsk 
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Icolinkai  Qu  t|,£5  betook  himself  to  prayer  in  a  retired  part  of  tile 
island,  and  was  told  bj  an  angel  that  the  boOdrng  would 
never  be  completed  till  a  homan  victim  was  buried  alive. 
His  friend  ahd  companion  Oran  generously  ofiered  him- 
self  as  a  victim,  and  was  interred  accordingly.     Afief 
three  days,  Columba  wished  to  take  a  farewel  look  at  his 
old  friend,  and  ordered  the  earth  and  stones  to  be  removed 
from  the  tomb  ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
Oran  started  up,  and  began  to  reveal  •'  the  secrets  of  his 
prison-house,**  telling  many  strange  things ;  in  partico^ 
lar,  that  hell  was  only  a  creature  of  the  priests,  and  that 
no  such  place  existed.    The  politic  Columba  immedr- 
ately  ordered  the  earth  to  be  flung  in  again  ;  poor  Oran 
was  overwhelmed,  and  anr  end  eflectually  put  to  his  pra« 
ting.     In  Oran's  Chapel  are  several  tombstones  ;  and  »• 
mong  them  one  with  much  carved  work,  but  without  any 
inscription,  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  burial-place  of  O* 
ran.     In  a  snoall  indosure,  near  the  south  end  of  the  cha* 
pel,  lie  the  remains  of  Lachlan  Macfingen,  father  of  John 
the  abbot.     Over  his  grave  is  placed  a  plain  bhck  stone^ 
with  the  following  inscription  in  the  old  British  character^ 
**  Haec  est  crux  Lauchlani  M acfingen,  et  ejus  fitij  Johan- 
^is  Abbatis  de  Ij,  frtcta  anno  Dom.  CCCCLXXXIX.'^ 
West  from  this,  at  a  sn^  distance,  lies  a  stone,  much 
in^paired  by  time,  with  an  inscription  in  the  same  cha« 
racter,  but  rude^  and  seemingly  more  ancient,  without  any 
date.     This  is  the  burial-place  of  Angus  McDonald  of 
Cantyre  and  Isla,  of  whose  wars  a  long  detail  U  given  iff 
the  work  called  the  ^  Feuds  of  the  Clans**'   The  inscrip* 
tion  is  as  follows :  ^  Hie  jaoet  Angusins,  filius  Angasii 
Male  Dondinaat  Dominii  et'Ila.*^ 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  grave-stone  of 
Ailcan-Nair-Lop-a»Ceathamarch,  chief  of  a  family  of  the 
dan  of  McLean,  from  whom  is  desoende4  the  laivd  ^t 


Torloisk*    Oa  this  stone  is  the  figute  of  a  ship  under  fooltin^au 
sail^  a  standard,  foar  lions,  and  a  tree*     In,  this  chapel  is 
likewise  the  tomb  of  a  McLean  of  Lochbuj,  gp^asping  a 
pbtol  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  sword.     A  Mac- 
lean of  Coll  likewise  lies  buried  here  ;  the  effigy  is  in  ar- 
mour, with  a  sword  in  his  left  hand.     Very  near  the 
tomb  of  Angus  McDonald  lies  his  enemy  and  persecutor 
the  ambitiotta  McLean  of  Duart  -,  the  effigy  likewise  in 
armour,  bearing  a  shield  and  a  two«handed  sword.*  South 
of  the  chapel  is  an  inclosure  containing  a  great  number  of 
stones,  but  so  overgrown^with  weeds  that  few  of  the  in* 
acriptions  are  legible.    In  this  inclosure  lie  the  remains  Royal  w 
of  forty-eight  Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of  Ireland^  eight ^^ 
Norwegian  monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France,  who  were  , 

ambitious  of  reposing  in  this  holy  ground,  where  they 
would  not  mix  with  vulgar  dust.  There  was  likewise 
another,  and  probably  a  greater  inducement  to  prefer  this 
place  as  the  receptacle  of  theix*  remains,  viz.  a  belief  io 
the  following  ancient  prophecy,  translated^  or  rather  ini» 
tated  from  the  Erse : 

^even  yeari  before  (bat  awful  day. 

When  time  shall  be  np  more, 
A  watery  deluge  will  o'er  iweep 

Hibcmui't  mossy  shore : 
The  green-clad  IsU  too  shall  sink. 

While,  with  the  great  and  good> 
Columba*s  happy  isle  will  rear 
'    Her  tow'n  abore  the  flood. 

V  Besides  these  tooibs,  where  the  bones  of  monarchs 

have  probably  long  since  mouldered  away,  in  the  safiie 

aanctuary,  but  at  a  respectful  distance,  lie  most  of  the 

Lorda  of  the  Isles,    The  tomb- stones  are  vefy  numerous^ 

but  scarcely  any  of  theov  hare  any  legible  characters; 

Many  of  them  most  probably  cover  the  remains  of  men, 
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fcolmnlulL  who,  as  Dr  Johns<m  observes,  did  aot  expect  to  be  si 
soon  forgotten*  An  inscription  upon  one  tomb^  however, 
explains  that  it  was  erected  to  the  memorj  of  John  Bea« 
ton  of  the  dan  McLean,  a  pbjsician,  who  died  on  the 
llHh  of  November  1651,  in  the  sixtj-third  year  of  his 

«gc- 
lYufinerx*      The  ruins  of  the  nunnery  are  also  to  be  seen.     There 

is  a  very  large  court,  which  undoubtedly  contained  ha* 
bitations  for  the  nuns  ;  but  nothing  remains  except  tht 
walls.  The  nunnery  church,  excepting  a  part  of  the 
roof,  is  entire.  This  church  is  fifty-eight  feet  long  and 
twenty  broad«  The  late  Duke  of  Argyle  ordered  a  door 
to  be  placed  on  it  with  a  lock ;  but  the  natives  have 
forced  the  lock,  and  use  it  as  a  stable  for  their  cattle 
during  the  night.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  covered 
thick  with  cow-dung,  excepting  the  eastern  end,  which 
Mr  Pgnnant  caused  to  be  cleared,  and  where  the  tomb 
of  the  last  prioress  is  discernible,  though  much  defa- 
ced. Her  figure  is  carved  in  alto  niiivo  on  the  fisice  of 
a  black  marble  stone.  An  angel  is  seen  on  each  sid^^ 
and  above  them  is  a  comb  and  a  small  plate.  These  fi- 
gures occupy  one-half  the  stone.  On  the  other  half  is 
represented  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  mitre  on  her  head,< 
and  the  infant  in  her  arms  ;  and  above  her  are  figures  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  At  her  feet,  between  the  two  figures, 
is  this  address,  supposed  from  the  prioress,  **  Sancta  Ma» 
fia,  ora^pro  me;"  and  round  the  stone,  in  old  British 
characters^  is  the  Allowing  inscription  :  ^'  Hip  jaeet  Do« 
nuna  Annsv  Donaldo  Firleti  Filia,  quondam  Prioressa  do 
lona,  qufie  obiit  Anno  M*  D.  Xlmo.  cujus  Aninuun  A- 
tirahamo  commendaoll^'^ 

There  are  some  other  monuments  w  the  floor ;  but 
ihey  are  so  effiiccd  that  scarpaly  any  thing  can  be  niad» 
out.    The.  roof  ovep  the  eastern,  end  of  this  chapel  r6«r 
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tAim  entire,  consisting  of  four  arcbes  nieetiilg  sit  the  IcohimlrilL 
top.  The  intervals  are  filled  up  with  thin  stbnes  placed 
tdgewise,  forming  a  ver^r  handsome  vault  6r  canopj* 
Thte  architecture  of  the  nunnery,  which  is  in  the  Saxon 
Btjle,  has  by  no  means  been  bad^  This  nunnery  was  filled  ' 
with  canonessesof  St  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St  Oran^ 
the  friend  of  Columba.  Though  these  nuns  were  per-< 
mitted  to  live  in  community  for  a  Considerable  time  after 
the  reformation^  yet  it  was  not  for  many  yeat^s  after  Clo« 
lumba  came  to  I,  that  he  allowed  them  or  any  other  wo* 
men  to  settle  in  that  island^  for  he  was  no  friend  to  th^ 
fair  seit ;  but,  on  the  Contrary,  is  said  to  have  held  them, 
in  such  abhorrence,  that  h^  detested  cattle .  on  their  ac* 
count,  and  would  not  permit  a  cow  to  come  near  his  sa* 
cred  walls,  because  "  s/ar  am  hk  io,  iiVi  bean  *sjar 
as^p  Vi  bean,  bPdh  mallacba  ;"  ''  where  there  is  a  cow 
there  must  be  a  woman,  and  where  there  is  a  woman 
there  must  be  mischief.'* 

The  nuns  for  some  time  lived  in  a  small  island  near  If 
\^hich  is  still  called  the  Island  of  Nuns  ;  but  the  abbota 
who  succeeded  Golumbai  n^t  being  so  unrelenting,  allow* 
ed  them  to  be  established  in  the  island,  where  they  wore 
a  white  gown  and  a  rochet  of  fine  linen.  Oft  the  north 
side  of  the  nunnery  chapel^  to  the  northward  of  thisbuild** 
ing,  is  a  causeway  leading  to  the  cathedral^  called  thd 
Main  Street,  tt  is  joined  by  two  others  ]  One  of  them  is 
called  the  Royal  Street,  and  the  other  Martyf  Street^ 
leading  to  the  Bay  of  Martyrs.  On  the  west  side  of  it  i$ 
an  elegant  ctoss^  called  M^Lean^s  Gross,  being  one  of  % 
great  number  (Mr  I^nnant  says  360)  that  wetc  standing 
in  this  island  at  the  reformation,  but  which  were  soon  af« 
ter  demolished  by  order  of  a  provincial  assembly  held  in  ' 
this  island.  These  crosses  were  probably  erected  in  con-* 
sequence  of  vows^  or  perhaps  as  monuments,  with  a  vaitt 
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IcaiamVai  hope,  as  is  observed  by  the  above  mentioned  writer,  of 

perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  founders. 
Rink  of         It  is  a  singular  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the 
^  1^*  abbots  of  Icolumkill  maintained  a  jurisdiction,  not  only 

over  all  the  other  monasteries  that  branched  from  this, 
but  over  all  the  monks  of  this  abbey  tHat  exercised  the 
fuzK;tion  of  priest,  or  even  of  bishop,  in  other  places. 
Pennant  remarks,  that  Bede  speaks  of  this  singular  pre- 
eminence, and  says  that  the  island  always  had  for  a  go- 
vernor an  abbot  presbyter,  whose  power  (by  a  very  un- 
common rule),  not  only  every  province,  but  even  the  Bi- 
shops themselves,  obejed.  From  this  account  the  ene- 
mies to  episcopacy  have  inferred,  that  the  rank  of  bishop 
was  a  novelty  introduced  into  the  church  in  corrupt  times  ^ 
and  the  authority  they  assumed  was  an  arrant  usurpation, 
since  a  si  mple  abbot  and  presby  ter,for  so  considerable  a  space, 
was  permitted  to  have  the  superiority.  In  answer  to  this. 
Archbishop  Usher  advances,  that  the  power  of  the  Abbot 
of  lona  was  only  local,  and  extended  only  to  the  bishop 
who  resided  there  ;  for  after  i\\e  conquest  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  by  the  English,  and  the  division  of  the  see  after  that 
event,  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles  made  lona  his  residence, 
which  before  was  in  Man.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
venerable  Bede  seems  to  be  a  stronger  authority  than  the 
Ulster  Annals,  quoted  by  the  archbishop,  which  pretend 
no  more  than  that  a  bishop  had  always  resided  in  lona, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  reftite  the  ppsitive  assertion 
of  the  most  respectable  author  we  have,  relating  to 
church  matters,  in  those  primitive  times.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  lona  was  a  great  Culdee  seminary, 
which  educated  and  sent  out  priests  nnd  bishops  to  a  great 
variety  of  quarters  ;  and  thus  its  abbot  or  president,  tho* 
himself  only  a  priest  or  presbyter,  had  a  very  extensive 
ecclesiatical  jurisdiction.     When  this  great  western  semi* 
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nary  united  itsdf  fb  the  see  of  Rome,  the  pope  and  his  UolumkilL 
agents  would  be  vrilling  to  accept,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  nominal  subjection  of  this  remote  establishment :  and 
thus  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Iqolumkill,  considered  as  an 
university,  retained  thieir  patronage  of  bishopricks  and 
numerous  parishes  ;  and  an  anomalous  establishment  was 
created,  by  which  a  simple  presbyter  or  priest  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

St  Columba^is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  foretold  the 
profanation  of  his  retreat,  and  that  it  would  one  day  b^ 
restored  to  all  its  splendour,  in  the  following  vers* ; 

Aa  I  ma  ctidhe,  I  mo  graidh 

An  aite  gntk  mamaich  bidh  geam  ba } 
Ach  rnun  tig  an  aaoi^hal  gu  crich 

fiithtdh  I  mar  a  bha« 

O  sacred  dome  and  my  b;1ov*d  abode ! 

r 

Whose  walls  now  echo  to  the  praiie  of  God, 

The  time  ihall  come  when  lauding  monks  shall  cea$f| 

And  lowing  herds  here  occupy  their  place; 

But  better  ages  shall  thereafter  come» 

And  praise  re-echo  in  this  sacred  dome 

The  view  of  I  from  the  east  is  very  picturesque  :  An 
extent  of  flat  ground,  little  elevated  above  the  water,  co- 
vered with  the  remains  of  Threld  village,  still  inhabited, 
and  with  the  sacred  buildings.  Beyond  these  the  island 
rises  into  rocky  little  hiils^  with  narrow  verdant  hollows 
between.  The  west  side  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  the 
whole  is  a  singular  cdmbination  of  rudeness  and  fertility. 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  minute  particles  of  sea 
shells,  mixed  with  black  fertile  mould,  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  white  clover,  crow's  foot,  and  daitfes,  »Bear, 
flax,  and  potatoes  succeed  well. 

We  come  next  to  the  large  Island  of  Mull.     It  is  sepa-  MnU. 
pited  from  Morvtn,  xna  the  continent  of  Argyleshire>  by  a 
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y^^    long  narretr  channel,  called  the  Soand  of  Moll ;  tad  ixodi 
the  more  southern  parts  of  that  countj,  bj  the  great  baj 
which  forms  the  entrance  from  the  south  to  the  Linnhe 
Loch,  ^and  the  great  Caledonian  Canal  across  the  island 
from  Fort  WiUiam  to  Invemessi     The  southern  side  of 
Mull  runs  due  east  and  west.     Its  western  side,  as  for- 
merly naentioned,  is  encroached  upon  bj  a  great  baj,  in 
Which  lie  the  islands  already  mentioned^    This  great  baj 
divides  itself  into  two  lesser  bajs  or  lochs,  which  run  far 
into  the  country  y  the  northern,  being  called  Loch->Banp 
gaul,  and  the  southenrLoch  JScriden,  or  Loch  Leven.    In 
different  qoftrters  the  land  is  also  indented  by  a  ▼ariety  of 
baysy^  such  as  Lochbuy  on  the  sooth,  Lochspelre  and 
Lochdon  on  the  east  ^  and  north  of  tbtse  the  Bby  of  Dbw^ 
art,  Macalister^s  Bay,  Looh  Mingary,  and  Loch  Achu- 
ne.    The  shores,  for  the  naost  part,^  bold  and  rocky,  bat 
not  without  many  openings'  and  fiiats  ;  in  seyeral  of  which 
Itre  found  banks  of  sbelU  crumbled  into  sand,  which  being 
spread  on  the  soil  pfoduce  daisies  and  whil^  dorer,  by 
destroymg  the  moss*  with  whi^  it  was  formerly  eovef* 
ed« 
.^!!!^^  **"     '^^  general  9i$ptct  of  the  eoimtry  is  rugged  ind  monh<^ 
taioous.    The  island  is  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length 
from  east  tO'  wesf,*  and  nearly  of  an  equal*  breadth  firoi» 
north'  to  sotith ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  it  must  not  be 
considered  ay  equivalent  to  a  square  of  that  extent,  being 
80  deeply  encroached  on  by  the  sea  on  its  western  side.  It 
has  still  the  remains  of  ancient  woods,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  been   gt^dually  cut  down.    Some  of  the 
mountains  form  excellent  sheep  wallU ;  and  that  sort  of 
Btock  has  niw  become  the  favourite  one  in  theidand  ;  but 
a  very  great  part  of  the  territory  is  very  poor,  exhibiting 
nothing  but  crags,  heath,  and  swampy  morasses.     Somc»^ 
f^Quntains  rise  to  a  cpnsidii^rable  height.   Fi«m  the  top  •£ 
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the  mouutain  called  ^ten  More,  or  the."  Great  Mount*  ^"^  . 
ain,''  most  of  the  western  isles  may,  with  a  dear  skj,  be  . 
seen  at  one  view,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  laid  down 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  SUf^talindb,  also,  or  *'  Prospect 
Mountain,*^  as  thp  word  seems  to  import,  commands  a 
very  extensive  view  on  aU  wdes,  and  sailors  give  it  the 
pame  of  the  Sugar  Loaf. 

On  account  of  the  rugged,  hilly,  and  broken  nature  of  (^niiure. 
4he  territory,  agriculture  cannot  he  carried  on  to  a  great 
e^^tent,  and  is  only  employed  on  the  small  strips  of  land 
near  the  coa^t.  Although  the  sheep-farmipg  has  been  ia« 
troduced,  yet  great  numbers  of  black  cattle  are  annually 
rearad  and  exported,  for  which  this  CQuntry  is  very  well 
adapted :  and  indeed  it  is  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  these 
that  the  peasantry  make  up  their  rents,^  which  are  now 
paid  in  specie.  In  general,  however,  the  lands  are  let  sa 
high^  that  many  of  the  small  tenants  cannot,  with  all  their 
care,  make  up  their  rents  by  the  sale  of  cattle.  They  are 
therefore  obliged,  after  they  have  tilled  their  little  arable 
ground,  to  leave  their  families,  and  go  to  some  of  the  ' 

southern  districts,  where  they  can  be  employed  in  making 
canals,  or  to  some  quarter  where  they  can  make  kelp.  In 
this  way  they  contrive  to  $ave  a  little  money,  with  which 
they  return  home  before  the  time  of  their  harvest.  There 
are  scarcely  any  inclosures  in  thin  island ;  and  as  every 
family  cultivates  a  little  oats,  barley,  and  QaZj^  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  herds  to  tend  their  cattle  wherever  they 
feed,  to  prevent  their  eating  up  the  crops,  or  encroaching 
on  the  farms  of  their  neighbours.  The  want  of  inclosures. 
takes  a  number  of  hands  fx;om  active  employmentSj^ 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  herds  habits  of  ex* 
treme  indolence.  The  principal*  part  of  their  occupation 
consists  in  sitting  upon  a  bank,  and  occasionally  sending 
their  dogs  when  the  ^attle  are  going  astray.  These  docile 
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Mull.     2nd  faithful  animsils  save  them  all  the  labour.    The  com' 
xnoa  people  are  prevented  from  deserting  this  miserable 
sort  of  existence  by  an  attachment  to  thtfir  native  soil ; 
and  some  proprietors,  and  even  great  tacksmen  who  have 
long  leases»  are  induced  to  persevere  in  the  old  unprofit- 
able mode  of  overstocking  their  lands  with  people,  in 
consequence  of  the  wars  in  which  the  British  empire  has 
recently  been  engaged,  which  enable  those  persons,  wbo 
can  easilj  raise  considerable  bodies  of  troops,  to  recom- 
mend themselves  greatlj  to  Government,  and  to  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  the  recruiMng  service.  From  all 
this  it  follows  that  agriculture  is  here  in  a  very  low  sta^te  i 
and  though  it  is  capable  of  improvement,  it  cannot  pro- 
bably be  carried  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  inhabi- 
tants with  com.  The  arable  land,  ^s  was  before  observed, 
lies  for  the  tx^ost  i^rt  near  the  shore.     The  soil,   even 
there,  is  in  general  but  barren,  being  a  light  reddish  earth 
spixed  with  moss,  of  very  little  depth,  and  very  much 
under  waiter.  The  spots  which  deserve  a  more  favourable 
description  are  in  proportion  very  few.  The  convqion  crop 
is  a  very  inferior  kind  qf  oats,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
small  oats.    They  are  sown  about  the  end  of  March  ;  and 
it  is  generally  Qctober,  and  sometimes  November,  before 
they  are  ripe.     The  common  return  is  three  seeds,  and  so 
light,  that  two  bolls  of  oats  only  make  one  of  meal.  Bar- 
ley is  sown  about  the  end  of  April,  and  is  ripe  about  the 
end  of  August,  It  generally  returns  from  six  to  ten  seeds; 
and  when  sown  on  old  ground  manured  with  sea-ware,  it 
sometimes  produces  sixteenfold.     This,  however,  is  very 
Tare.*   The  greatest  part  of  the  barley  is  made  into  whis- 
ky, which  is  much  too  commonly  used  in  the  Highlands. 
The  )at^  acts,  obliging  distillers  to  take  out  a  licence,  have 
undoubtedly  diminished  the  number  of  stills  in  the  High- 
Ismds  9  yet  in  most  of  the  sequestered  glens,  each  indivi- 
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'daal  distils  his  own  spirit,  without  any  fear  of  detection    Mull 
from  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 

The  sea- ware  and  sheM-sand,  which  are  used  as  ma- 
nure, are  carried  to  the  fields  on  the  backs  of  horses  in 
baskets  or  creels.  The  plough  commonly  made  use  of  in 
this  island  is  vefy  rude,  and  is  probably  the  same  that  has 
been  used  for  centuries  back.  It  is  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast.  They  seem  to  use  it  because  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  better.  There  are  no  ploughmakers  ;  so 
th'at  each  farmer  is  obliged  to  make  his  own,  which  he 
^oes  in  the  manner  of  his  forefathers.  As  few  proprie- 
tors in  tbe  Highlands. grant  leases  to  their  small  tenants, 
it  is  impossible  to  e:spect  any  improvement  from  the  lat- 
ter« 

The  common  language  of  Mull  is  the  Gaelic,  though 

several  can  speak  English  ;  and  were  the  schools  properly 

encouraged,  this  language   would  gain  ground  fast ;' but 

they  are,  for  the  mo&t  part,  ill  managed,  and  ill  attended. 

Indeed,  the  encouragement  ^iven  to  schoolmasters,  not 

only  here  but  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Highlands,  is  in- 

suificient  to  induce  persons  properly  qualified  to  undertake 

this  useful  office;     In  general,  the  common  labourers  are 

better  paid,  and  better  able  to  support  a  family,  than  the 

schoolmaster. 

There  are  two  stated  ferries  in  the  island  ;  one  to  Mor- 
▼cn,  and  the  other  from  Auchnacraig  t^  Kerrera,  and 
thence  to  the  mainland  near  Oban.  By  this  last  near  2000 
black  cattle  are  annually  wafted  bver  for  the  several  markets 
to  which  they  are  driven,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  horses:  but  in  this  number  are  included  the  black  cattle 
from  the  isles"  of  Coll  and  Tiree,  which  are  driven  through 
Mull  in  their  way  to  the  low  country. 

The  only  mansion  of  note  in  the  island  is  Torloigh,  theAatiqoitici. 
residence  of  Mr  M'Lean^  who  is  proprietor  of  a  large  pro- 
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^^^  .  porrion  of  the  island.     A  considerable  part  also  belong^ 
to  the  Duke  of  Argjle,  whose  factor  has  a  neat  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aros*     Upon  a  bold  headland 
projecting  into  the  sea  is  situated  the  old  Castle  Duart^ 
or  Dowart,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  McLeans,  when 
thej  were  proprietors  of  the  whole  island.    It  is  now  in 
ruins  ;  though  some  parts  of  it  are  so  far  habitable  as  to 
afford  accommodation  to  a  small  partj  of  soldiers  de- 
tached from  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  to  repress  smug- 
glers.     At  Aros  are  the  ruins  of  another  old  castle,  als9 
built  on  a  steep  rock  bj  the  sea,  and  secured  on  th«  land- 
side  by  a  moat  and  drawbridge.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
long  the  residence  of  the  M'Donalds,  Lords  of^he  Isles. 
Miiienlfr        T^c  mineralogy  of  the  island  is  in  many  respects  wortbj 
of  attention*     A  great  part  of  it  lies  on  a  mass  of  whin- 
stone,  only  different  from  basaltes  in  the  coarseness  of  its 
grain.     In  many  places  the  rocks  are  basaltic,  and  often 
assume  a  regular  columnar  form,    Near  Aros  there  are 
some  rocks  of  white  lava,  a  rare  mineral,  and  seemingly 
4ike  to  that  described  by  M.  Dolosaieu  in  his  **  Me- 
moires  sur  I'lsle  de  Ponces.'*    Limestone  abounds,  some 
of  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  marble*     Some  seams 
of  coal  have  been  found  in  different  parts.     Th«:e  is  one 
three  feet  thick  in  the  hill  of  Bien- Anini,  the  ^operty  ^^ 
3if  James  Riddel ;  which,  however,  it  has  never  beea 
found  practicable  to  work  to  advantage.     The  quality  of 
the  coal,  however,  is  good.  A  seam  about  eighteen  inches 
thick  has  been  found  in  the  parish  of  K^ilfinichen,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  and  the  same  mineral  has 
also  been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Brolass,  the  property 
of  Captain  McLean  of  Kenlochleven.     In  one  place  there 
is  a  stratum  of  coal  under  basaltes,  and  in  another  basaltes 
Encumbent  on  that  mineral ;  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
tl^e  kind  ip  the  world.    Thesei^  however,  musit  b^  ifqw^ 
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dered  rath<&:  as  objects  of  curiosity  ia  the  science  of  mi-  Mull, 
tieralogj  than  of  practical  utility ••  It  is  so  totally  incon- 
sistent with  experience^  that  a  territory  consisting  chiefly 
4f£  wbinstooe  should  contain  an  uninterrupted  stratum  of 
coal  to  any  great  extent^  that  there  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect great  benefit  from  the  speoimensof  that  mineral  found 
in  this  quarter.  In  the  mountain  of  Ben-£nich  a  singu-« 
lar  mineral  substance  is  said  to  have  been  discovered ; 
v^iz*.  a  meoUti,  or  compound  silicious  spar  impregnated  with 
petroleum.  Sandstone  and  granite,  of  a  fine  quality,  arc 
abundant ;  and  pebbles,  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  are 
found  on  the  shores.  At  Balphetrish  is  the  famous  Ring-Ringin]^ 
!ng  Stone ;  the  dimensions  ace,  seven  feet  long  by  su^^'^"^ 
broad,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  thick.  It  is  of  a  dull  grey 
colour,  spotted  with,  stars  of  black  mica,  and  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  surrounding  rocks.  Jt  is  so  hard  that  it 
is  impossible  with  a  common  hammer  to  break  off  the 
smallest  bit  $  and  when  struck  with  a  stone  or  hammer, 
it  yields  a  sound  like  brass  or  cast  iron*  The  mineral  pro- 
perties of  this  curious  stone  have  not  yet  been  investiga- 
ted. As  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  mineralogy 
of  this  rude  and  broken  territory,  we  may  remark,  that 
in  many  places  it  is  formed  into  caverns  of  considerable 
size.  Of  these,  in  the  district  called  Airdmeanach,  two^^^^ 
deserve  ndtice ;  one  is  called  Ladder  Cave.  There  is  a 
passage  to  this  cave  of  about  eighty  fe?t  open  above,  and  , 
where  two  men  may  walk  abreast.     A  breast-work  is  ^ 

built  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  as  a  defence*  To  this 
breast- work  aladder  is  standing  for  people  to  get  over  it  to 
the  cave ;  from  which  circumstance  it  took  its  name.  Within 
the  cave  there  is  room  for  about  eighty  men.  Here  is  a 
large  flag,  which  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  table,  and  some 
other  convehiencies.  In  this  cave,  trs^tion  says,^  people 
took  shelter  in  times  of  trouble.  Jhe  otber^  called  M^Kin- 
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Hen's  c«v^  i$  in  Airdmeanach^and  is  stSl  mach  more  caps* 
cious  than  the  Ladder  Cave.  It  took  its  name,  as  tradition 
goes,  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M'Kinnen  going 
ia  to  search  for  the  bottom^  which  was  then  thought  im- 
possibk  to  find,  as  the  cave  was  supposed  to  go  quite  a- 
cross  the  country.  M*Kinnen  w«nt  in,  and  was  never  heard 
•f  again.  It  has,  however,  been  explored  In  later  times; 
so  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  of  M^EUnnen,  he 
must  have  been  killed  by  persons  who  had  taken  shelter 
there,  and  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  spy  or  intruder. 
There  is  a  cave  in  Inimor  called  the  Nun*s  Cave. 

The  only  village  worthy  of  notice  in  this  island  is  To* 
bermoray,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Sound  of  Mull.  It 
WAS  built  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Encouragement  oC 
Fisheries.  The  situation  of  this  village  is  excellent  for  a 
fishing  station  and  seaport.  It  possesses  a  fine  bay,  shelt- 
ered from  the  ocean  by  the  small  Isle  of  Calve  ;  and  it  is 
skuated  in  the  tract  of  the  shipping  which  pass  from  the 
western  parts  of  Britain  to  the  northern  eountries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  has  an  easy  communication  by  water  with  the 
fishing  lochs  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  other  considerable  towns,  in  the 
other.  The  Society  begiin  to  form  this  village  in  1788; 
and  a  custom-house  and  post-ofSce  were  established  here  in 
1791.  The  village  consists  of  about  twenty  houses,  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  and  covered  with  slate,  besides  about 
thirty  huts  or  thatched  houses.  A  few  persons  follow  the 
mercantile  Kne,  particularly  the  Stevensons  of  Oban,  who 
have  here  established  one  of  their  warehouses.  A  boat- 
bnilder  and  cooper  find  constant  employment  in  preparing 
for  the  herring. fishery.  There  is  also  a  considerable  store 
of  salt  kept  here  for  supplying  the  busses  and  boats  dU* 
ring  the  fishing  seasons. 
-Eastward  from  Mull,  in  the  mouth  of  the  linnhe  Loch^ 
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is  the  Island  of  Lismore,  which  is  ten  miles  in  length  and 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth.     It  was  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  bishop  of  Argjle  (who  was  from  that  circumstance 
frequently  named  Episcopus  Ltsmorentis).     The  present 
church  of  Lismore  is  the  chancel  of  the  old  cathedral, 
new-roofed  about  forty  years  ago^  after  lowering  the  old 
walls  from  ten  to  seven  feet.     The  font  and  confessional 
chair  remain.     The  walls  of  the  Bishop's  Castle  still  re* 
main  pretty  entire,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  cathedral. 
It  has  a  square<ropen  court  within.  There  are  several  ves* 
liges  of  fortified  camps,  and  an  old  castle  with  a  fosse  and 
drawbridge,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Danes. 
Within  half  a  mile  of  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  circular 
towers  built  without  cement,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  all  the  western  isles  and  coasts,  as  well  as  in  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  called  Duns  or  Picts  houses.     The  whole 
island  seems  to  rest  upon  a  bed  of  limestone.    In  the  bot-Miaenlk 
torn  of  every  mar  A  or  lake  is  found  marl  from  ten  to  six- 
teen feet  deep.     There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  a  lime- 
stone rock,  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  tides,   a  seam, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  of  a  concretion  compo- 
sed of  all  the  varieties  of  shells  to  be  found  on  these 
coasts,  with  now  and  then  a  small  mixture  of  charcoal,  as 
firm,  and  nearly  as  solid,  as  the  rock  surrounding  it,  to 
which  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  united  and  to  make  a  part. 
Pieces  of  it  have  been  carried  to  Edinburgh.     Water 
running  over  the  face  of  the  limestone  rock  in  this  island 
*    generally  dissolves  the  softer  particles  of  it,  and  leaves  the 
more  solid  parts  in  a  variety  of  fanciful  grotesque  figures. 
The  limestone  rocks  in  Lismore  lie  all  in  one  direction,  in 
layers  one  above  another,  nearly  from  south-east  to  north. 
west.    There  are  seams  or  spars,  three  or  four  feet  broad, 
of  reiQ^rkable  hard  flinty  rocks  or  stones,  running  aerosa 
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Vamore*  tbe  island^  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  tw(^ 
miles.  These  seams  appear  in  a  direct  line  with  thofte  in 
Lismore,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Monren,  where  there  ia 
X  DO  limestone.  But  of  ali  the"^  curioaities  in  this  island^, 
the  most  remarkable. seem  to  be  deer  and  perhaps  elk 
horns,  of  great  size,  and  cow  horns  of  still  a  much  greater 
aize  in  proportion.  The  pith  of  one  of  the  latter,  though 
much  shrivelled  and  withered,  is  twelve  inches  in  circam<' 
ference  at  the  root.  Tradition  asserts,  that  this  idand  was 
of  old  a  deer  forest ;  and  the  number  of  deer  horns  and  a 
deer  skeleton,  found  quite  entire,  eonirms  the  assertion^^ 
It  is  said  that  the  seventh  most  successful  hunting  chace 
which  Fingal  ever  had  was  in  this  island ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants pretend  to  point  out  Sba-nanbuM^Fumn^  the  ^hill  ox 
eminence  of  tbe  Flngalian  fair  ladies,'*  on  which  thej  sat 
to  view  the  diversion* 

Qfj^uuu  '^^^  island  is  divided  among  at  least  four  proprietors. 
Its  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam  upon  limestone.  It  is  so  very 
black  that  it  looks  like  moss^  and  feels  like  soap  when 
wrought  in  the  hand.  The  crops  raised  here  are  oats,  po« 
tatoes,  and  beans,  and  of  late  some  flax.  The  greater  pro* 
portion  of  the  arable  land  is  under  beans,  thej  being  fre- ' 
quently  sown  two  or  three  times  succeteively  on  .the  same 
fields.  There  is  no  regular  cropping  practised  in  this 
island.  On  some  farms,  as  already  stated,  the  tenants  sow- 
beans  in  the  same  spot  of  ground  three  times  sutcessivelj, 
then  two  crops  of  oats,  and  afterwards  thej  plant  pota- 
toes. The  infield  is  constantlj  in  crop ;  and  when  the 
outfield  is  allowed  to  lie  a  year  or  two  in  pasture,  the  te- 
nants in  November  take  spades  and  dig  some  eiirtb  out  of 
tbe  furrows,  ,and  throw  it  on  the  ridges,  whieh  is  here  cM^' 
edJallovHngs  &nd  in  the  spring  following  some  of  them 
sctitter  a  little  dung  on  these  ridges,  and  plough  them  for 
bear  or  big.  It  is  with  difikulty  the  soil  is  ploughed  here. 
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nwitig  to  the  litnestone  rocks  which  stand  up  through  it,  Kerrera.^. 
but  in  such  sharp  poiuts^  that  the  surface  at  least  might 
be  rendered  passable  for  the  plough  by  breaking  them  off. 
There  is  Itt^lie  lime^  &:c.  used  in  Lismore  $  as  from  want  of 
foads  they  cannot  us^  carts,  and  are  obliged  to  cirrj  every 
thing  on  horseback.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstao- 
cesy  and  the  defective  skill  of  the  tenants,  tolerable  crops 
are  produced^  in  consequence  of  the  natural  excellence  <if 
the  soil. 

Proceeding  southward  to  the  coast  of  Lorn  is  the  island  iCemrtu 
4f  Kerrera^  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  island  of 
Mull^  and  one  mile  from  the  mainland  of  the  district  of 
Lorn.  It  is  four  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth^  and 
k  included  in  the  parish  of  Killbridcr  Its  surftce  is  very 
hilly,  and  many  of  the  rocks  have  a  volcanic  appearance. 
It  is  the  property  of  Mr  M^Dougail  of  DunoUy,' excepting 
a  small  farm  which  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  fireadalbane. 
it  possesses  two  good  harbours,  called  the  Arintraive  and 
Horse  Shoe  Bay*  King  Alexander,  wheo  up<Hi  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Dsmes,  cai^ht  a  fever  and  died  in  thi!f 
i3land>  on  the  dth  of  July  1249.  His  ships  were  anchored 
bk  the  I^orse  Shoe  Bay,  while  he^  for  the  benefit  of  his^ 
healthy  was  on  shore  ,  and  the  place  where  his  pavilion 
was  erected  bea^s  the  name  of  Dairei,  u  e.  the  **  King's^ 
]^lace,"  from  that  circumstancer 

Farther  souA  fi^om  the  same  coast  is  a  group  of  isle99^£g|dstiei 
#hich  are  noted  on  account  of  Che  valuable  slaites  whsch 
they  produce.  The  principal  of  them  is  the  Island  of 
£sdale  or  £asdale.  It  is  advantageously  situated  with- 
in a  few  minutes  idling  to  eVery  vessel  fliat  parses* 
fhrough  the  Sound  of  Mull  round  the  western,  coast  of 
Scotland^  whether  booud  for  the  Baltic,  Ireland,  Leith, 
or  London.  A  fine  bridge  has  lately  been  bmltf  which 
connects  the  island  with  the,  mainland^  The  island  is 
Heady  circolar,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  ia  diame* 
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ter»  and  is  cekbrtted  for  its  having  afforded  the  te^ 
and  greatest  qaantttj  of  slate  (ardesia  tegularis)  of  an/ 
spot  of  equal  aztent  in  Great  Britain.  The  slate  occupies 
ihe  whole  island,  traversed  at  manj  places  with  basaltic 
veins,  and  thin  layers  of  quartzoze  and  calcareous  stones. 
The  slate  has  been  quarried  here  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years ;  and  of  late  has  been  wrought  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  upwards  of  5»000»000  of  slates  are  annuaDjr 
shipped  from  the  island.  The  number  of  workmen  em« 
ployed  are  about  300.  The  constant  demand  for  the  Eas- 
dale  slate  has  caused  the  sur&ce  to  be  cut  very  low,  ex- 
cept at  the  south  end  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  is  now  on  a 
level  with  Ae  sea,  it  must  either  be  abandoned,  or  wrought 
at  a  considerably  greater  expence  by  means  of  machinery. 
As  already  mentioned,  however,  the  strata  of  slate  are  not 
confined  to  Easdale  only ;  Luing  and  Leil  abound  with 
slates  of  the  same  quality,  and  safe  anchoring  ground  con« 
tiguous  almost  to  every  quarry,  where  vessels  of  any 
burden  may  safely  ride. 
SotfW.  To  the  southward  of  these  is  Scarba,  an  island  about 

three  miles  in  length,  and  of  nearly  the  same  breadth.  It 
is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  It  lies  between  the 
mainland  and  the  northern  point  of  the  Island  of  Jura. 
The  f  amour  Gulf  of  Braecan  lies  between  Jura  and  Scar- 
ba. The  sound  between  these  two  islands  is  narrow ;  and 
forming  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
internal  sea  on  the  coast  of  Argyle,  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  tides  are  tremendous.  The  gulf  is  most 
awful  with  the  flowing  tide.  In  stormy  weather,  with 
'  that  tide,  it  exhibits  an  aspect  in  which  a  great  deid  of  the 
terrible  is  blended.  Vast  openings  are  formed,  in  which 
one  would  think  the  bottom  might  be  seen.  Immense  bo- 
dies of  water  tumble  heaidlong,  as  over  a  precipice ;  then 
rebounding  from  the  abyss,  meet  the  torrents  from  abovt» 
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They  dash  together  with  inconceivable  impetnositf ,  and  rise  Jqwt  ^c.^ 
foaming  to  a  prodigious  height  above  the  surface*     The 
noise  of  their  conflict  is  heard  through  the  surroundit^ 
islands.     This  gulf  is  an  object  of  as  great  terror  to  the  ' 

modem,  as  Sylla  and  Charjrbdis  were  to  Jthe  ancient  mari- 
ners. It  is  indvKtriously  avoided  by  all  who  navigate 
these  sounds.  There  are  instances,  however,  of  vessels 
being  drawn  into  it.  Large  stout  vessels  make  their  wajr 
through  it  in  its  greatest  rage ;  but  to  small  craft  it  proves 
immediate  destruction. 

Adjninimr  to  Scarba  is  Lunga,  which  is  not  so  moimto^^n'^ 

.  .  nantigh, 

ainous,  and  is  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a    mile  and  Shuoib' 

broad.  Balnanaigh  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is 

all  a  slate  quarry.  This  quarry  has  been  worked  for  manj 

years  back,  and  found  to  yield  very  good  slate.     There 

are  generally  about  thirty  men  employed  in  it,  who  work 

by  the  piece,  or  at  so  much  the  thousand  of  slate.    Shuna 

and  the  other  neighbouring  small  isles  abound  in  strata  of 

slate. 

From  the  island  of  Scarba,  and  the  neighbourtiood  of  Jonu' 

the  coast  of  Lorny  the  Island  of  Jura  stretches  towards  the 

south-west,   increasing  in   breadth  as  it  proceeds.    Its 

south-western  part  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Isla  by 

a  narrow  sound  or  strait.     Jura  extends  fully  thirty  miles 

in  length,  and  is,  on  an  average,  seven  in  breadth.     It  is 

the  most  rugged  of  the  Western  Isles,  being  composed 

chiefly  of  huge  rocks  piled  on  one  another  in  the  ut* 

most  disorder,  naked,  and  incapable  of  cultivation.    Tha 

chief  of  these  mountains  extend  in  the  form  of  a  tidge   ' 

from  south  to  north,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island* 

They  are  four  in  number,  which  are  termed  the  Paps  o(f^  tl 

Jura,  and  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  temodnating  ^''^ 

the  western  prospect  from  the  continent,  and  are  often  co- 

irered  with  clouds  and  darkness.    The  southern  ohe^ia 
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Jan»     tetmtd  Bieun^Acbaolms^  **  theMountaia  of  the  Sonnd,^  as 
bemg  near  to  the  Sound  of  Isht ;   the  next  and  highest, 
iunft'On-Oir,  **  the  Mountain   of  Crold ;"    the  thitd, 
Bienn^SbetmiOj  **  the  Consecrated  Mountain  ;"  and  that  to 
the  north  Corra-bhienj  **  the  Steep  Mountain.**   Afr  Pen- 
nant ascended  Bienn-an-Oir  with  nuch  difficoltj.     It  im 
composed  of  large  stones  covered  with  nx>sses  near  the 
base,  but  all  above  were  bare  and  unconnected  with  eacb 
other,     ^  The  whole,"  saja  he,  ^  seemed  a  vast  caim 
erected  bj  the  sons  of  Saturn  •**    The  grandeur  of  the 
prospect  from  the  top  compensated  for  the  labour  ef  as* 
cendtng  the  mountain.    From  the*west  side*  of  the  hilt 
ran  a  narrow  stripe  of  rock  into  the  sea^  called  the  *^  Slide 
of  the  old  Hagg/'    Jtira  itself  displajed  a  s^ipendous 
front  of  rock,  varied  with  innumerable  Httle  lakes  of  the 
fliost  roonotic  appearance,  and  calculated  to  raise  grand 
tad  sublime  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.    To 
the  south  the  island  of  Ilaj.laj  almost  undtr  his  feet,  and 
beyond  that  the  north  of  Irekmd  r  to  the  east,  Gigha, 
Kintyre,  Arran^  and  the  Frith  of  Qjde,.  bounded  bjr  Air-* 
ahir^,  and  an  amazing  tract  of  mountains  as  far  as  Ben« 
Lomond  and  the  moimtains  of  Argjle  Proper.    Scarba  fi- 
nished the  northern  view.    Over  the  Western  Ocean  were 
seen   Colonsaj^  Oronsaj,   Mull,   Tona,  Sta&,  and  the 
neighbouring  isles ;  and  still  further,  the  long-eztended 
islands  of  CoU  an3  Tyrie.     Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  his 
friends  ascended  Bienn-Sheunta,  and  found  it  by  actual 
measurement  to  be  23  5  &  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ^ 
but  Bienn-an-Oir  is  considerably  higher,  being  elevated 
^420  feet  above  the  same  level.    The  west  side  of  the 
island  is  not  fit  for  cultivation.    It  is  wild  and  rugged,  iat 
terseeted  by  many  torrents^  which  come  rushing  dowm 
from  the  mountains  $  and  has  been  deemed^o  inhospitable 
that  no  person  chooses  to  fix  his  habitation  in  it.    AH  tbf 
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inhabitants  live  on  the  east  side  of  the  islud.  Hcre^  au 
long  the  margin  of  the  sea,  the  coast  is  pretty  level ;  but 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  there  is  a>  gradaal  as« 
cent.  The  whole  of  this  side  forms  a  pleasant  scene  $ 
the  coast  in  several  places  indented  iVith  bajs  and  har- 
bours I  the  arable  and  pasture  grounds  spread  out  on  the 
declivitj,  and  terminate  at  the  base  of  these  huge  rockj  Miocoi)^ 
mountains^  which  form  a  romantic  and  awful  back-ground* 
The  stones  forming  the  mountains  are  of  white  or  red 
quartzose  granite,  some  of  which  are  brtcciated,  or  filled 
with  crystalline  kernels  of  an  amethystine  colour.  The 
other  stones  of  the  island  are  of  a  bluish- coloured  slate, 
veined  with  red,  so  fine  as  to  be  used  for  a  whetstone,  a 
micaceous  sandstone,  and  at  the  narthem  extremity  a 
quarry  of  micaceous  granite.  There  is  great  abundance  of 
iron  ore,  and  a  vein  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  On 
the  shores  of  the  west  coast  there  are  found  great  quantities 
of  a  fine  kind  of  sand,  which  is  carried  away  for  the  ma** 
nufacture  of  glass. 

The  soil  along  the  shore  is  thin  and  stony.  At  a  greater s<4L 
height  it  becomes  moory  9  and  in  some  places  there  is  im* 
proveable  moss.    Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains^  which 
proceed  in  a  ridge  from  north-east  to  south*west,  are  ttu<^ 
merous  springs,  fordoing  what  is  called  spouty  ground* 
The  crops  of  oats  are  not  good.     Barley,  potatoes,  and   ^ 
(lax,  succeed  better.    Artificial  grasses  are  unknown  ;  and 
lime  cannot  be  procured  by  the  poor  cultivators*  The  only 
manure' is  se^-wced,  which  can  be  had  m  abundance.  Se»^„j,^yj^ 
veral  kiiids  of  red  deer  still  traverse  the  mountains;  in 
which  also  are  found  abundance  of  grouse  and  black 
game.     Numerous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  have  of  late 
been  introduced  upon  the  high  grounds.     Mr  Pennant 
mentions  a  small  worm,  a  native  of  the  island,  that, 
though  in  a  less  pernicious  degree,  resembled  ihejuria  m^ 

Vol.  V.  K  k 
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Juri.  firnalii  ot  Linnftus :  the  filloHj  or  little  worm  of  Jon^ 
Mnall  a>  a  sewing  thread,  and  not  more  than  an  indi  in 
lengthy  tnstnoates  itself  under  the  skin,  causes  a  redness 
and  great  pain,  and  works  its  way  from  place  to  place* 
The  cure  used  bj  the  inhabitants  is  a  poultice  made  of 
eheese  and  honej.  Sloes  are  the  onlj  fruits  of  the  island  ; 
ah  aeid  is  made  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  ^ 
and  ft  kind  of  spirit  is  also  distiUed  from  them*  Neces- 
stt J  has  instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  use  of  native  djes. 
Thus  the  juice  of  the  heath-tops  supplies  a  bright  jel. 
^  low ;  the  roots  of  the  water-lill  j  produces  a  dark  brown  ; 
the  astringent  roots  of  the  jellow  water  iris  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  striking  a  black  colour  ;  and  the  gtdium  tr/. 
tum^  called  rhu  bj  the  islanders,  affords  a  fine  red,  scared/ 
inferior  to  the  rtAia  tinetwum^  or  madder*. 

**^'"*-  There  are  two  very  fine  harbours  on  the  east  sido  of  the 
island ;  that  to  the  south  is  called  the  Small  Isles^  and  that  to 
the  north  the  Lowlandnufcn's  Baj.     They  are  within  a  few 

^  miles  of  each  other.    The  harbour  at  the  Small  Isles  is  a 

eapacious  bay,  about  four  miles  in  extent.  Into  the  mouth 
of  this  bay  are  thrown  longitudinally  three  or  four  islands, 
which  leave  but  narrow  openings  into  the  harbour,  and 
form  a  strong  .barrier  against  the  violence  of  the  sei.  It 
is  from  these  islands  that  the  harbour  takes  its  name.  ZiOW- 
landman's  Bay  opens  towards  the  south,  is  contracted  at 
the  entrance  by  two  points^  of  land,  which  run  out  like  two 
armS}  but  is  pretty  capacious  within.  The  harbour  of 
Small  Isles  is  rather  shallow  for  vessels  of  great  draught 
of  water  \  but  this  is  deep  enough  fbr  aay  vessel.  Not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  these  harbours,  and  that 
Jura  is  only  a  few  hours  sailing  from  the  lochs  where  her- 
rings are  fished,  there  are  no  vessels  above  five  or  six  tons 
burthen  belonging  to  the  island ;  and  of  these  (here  are 
none  employed  in  the  fisheries.     The  eourse  of  the  tides 
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ftlong  the  tno&t  of  Jura^  particularly  in  the  Sound  of  Scar- 
ba,  and  In  that  of  Ilaj,  is  very  rapid.  The  navigation 
of  the  Sound  of  Hay  is  dangerous ;  not  only  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  tides^  running  six  miles  an  hour,  and  frooi 
the  sudden  squalls  which  come  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  but  also  &ozh  foul  gtound* 

In  this  island  are^several  cairns, rude  obelisks,  and  Duns.  Antiqultici. 
One  relic  of  antiquity  deserves  notice  ob  account  of  its  li- 
tility  in  former  times.  In  several  places,  along  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill^  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  wall  usu<« 
ally  terminating  at  a  lake  or  a  precipice.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  wall  there  is  a  deep  pit,  about  twelve  feet 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  very  much  contracted  at  the 
bottom.  This  the  tradition  of  the  country  says  was  aeon* 
trivance  used  in  former  times  for  taking  the  wild  boar. 
The  huntsmen  drove  him  along  the  wall  till  he  took  re« 
fuge  at  last  in  the  pit,  and  there  was  made  captive. 

The  climate  of  Jura,  like  that  of  the  other  western  isles C^i"**'f» 
and  coasts  of  Scotland,  is  necessarily  of  a  very  moist  cha^* 
racter.  The  winds  blow  generally  from  the  west,  and  sweep* 
ing  along  the  broad  surface  of  the  Atlantic  6ome  loadeil 
with  moisture.  The  clouds^  intercepted  by  the  high  hills/ 
often  descend  in  torrents.    At  the  same  time  the  air  never 
stagnates;  the  breezes  from  the  sea  are  constant;  and  strong* 
winds  are  extremely  frequent.     The  diseases  that  occur 
are  usually  of  an  inflammatory  tendency,  or  result  from' 
poor  food  and  defective  clothing;    In  other  respects,  i£ 
would  seem  that  to  persons  possessing  a  sound  namr^f 
constitution,  that  sort  of  wet,  windy,  and  unsteady  cli- 
mate, in  which  the  air  is  Very  pure,  and  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  not  felt,  is  favourable  to  long  liife.    Ac- 
cordingly, Argyleshirc,  ^most  this  whole  of  which  ma^ 
be  considered  as  insular,  has  presented  numerous  instances'* 
rf  longevity.  The  rugged  Jura  boasts  of  a  patriar*,  G11- 

Kk  ^ 
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C^«7  lour  Mac<»Crain,  whose  age  exceeded  that  of  Jenkins  tf 
Croamj.  Parr  $  for  he  kept  180  Christmasses  in  his  own  house,  and 
'        died  in  the  rcign  of  Charles  the  First.    It  may  also  be  re- 
marked, that  Provost  Brown,  late  of  Inverary,  when  ^0 
years  old,  headed  ortt  of  the  contending  parties  at  a  shinty 
match  (a  game  peculiar  to  North  Britain,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  golf),  and  carried  the  town's  colours  in  proces- 
sion among  the  victors.    He  died  in  the  116th  year  of  his' 
age.  A  variety  of  individuals  are  mentioned  in  this  qnar- 
ter  of  the  world,  who  have  remained  capable  of  exerting 
themselves  in  an  active  manner  between  the  age  of  90  and 
100,  and  even  beyond  the  last  of  these  periods. 
^®j"?jy         The  two  islands  of  Colonsay  and  Oronsay  form  a  part  of 
the  parochial  district  of  Jura,  tho*  situated  at  a  very  consi- 
derable distance  to  the  westward,  and  nearer  to  Isla.^  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  sound,  which, 
is  dry  at  low  water  ;  so  that  they  may  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  forming  one  island.     They  are  said  to  de* 
rive  their  names  from  two  saints*  Colin  and  Oran.     Oraa 
hdd  his  cell  in  Colonsay,  but  gave  his  name  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island.     The  surface  is  unequal,  having  a  consi- 
derable number  of  rugged  hills  covered  v;ith  heath  ;  but 
none  of  the  eminences  deserve  the  name  of  mountains.  It 
contains  about  8000  acres,  of  which  3000  are  arable.  The 
soil  is  light,  and  along  the  shores  it  inclines  to  sand,  pro- 
ducing early  and  tolerable  crops.     Of  late  the  system  of 
converting  arable  land  into  pasture  has  prerailed,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  two  islands  is  covered  with  black  cattle. 
The  sea-weed,  of  which  there  is  abundance  for  kelp  and 
manure,  has  been  tried  with  success  upon  meadow  ground. 
When  the  surface  is  quite  covered  with  it  in  winter,  a  dis- 
solution and  incorporation  with  the  soil  takes  place ;  the 
natural  clover  and  finer  grasses  are  encouraged  to  shoot  up, 
and  a  most  luxuriant  crop  follows.    The  pasture  on  the 
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lox^  grounds,  especially  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  is      '•^'Tv. 

nncatnmonlj  rich.  Great  numbers  of  rabbits  live  in  these 

islands,  but  no  hares  nor  partridges,  and  very  few  grouse. 

7he  remains  of  several  popish  chapels  are  to  be  seen  in 

Colonsflj.     There  was  a  monastery  of  Cistercians  in  this 

island.    Their  abbacy  stood  in  Colonsay,  and  its  priory  in 

Oronsay.     The  remains  of  the  abbacy  were,  with  Gothic 

barbarity,  torn  asunder  not  many  years  ago,  and  the  stones 

put  into  a  new  building.  The  walls  of  the  priory  are  still 

standing,   and,  next  to  IcolumkiU,  is  one  of  the  finest 

religious  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  Hebrides.     No 

metals  of  any  kind  have  been  discovered  in  Colonsay. 

Black  talc,  the  mica  tamillatamartiafis  nigra  oi  Crontsedt, 

is  found  here,  both  in  large  detached  flakes  and  immer- 

.  sed  in  indurated  day  ;  also  rock-stone,  formed  of  mica 

and  quartz.     An  imperfect   granite  is  not  unfrcquent. 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of 'fine  coral  on  the  banks  round 

these  islands  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  kelp  is  an« 

fiually  made  from  the  sea- weed  thrown  upon  the  coast. 

To  the  south  of  Colonsay,  and  the  south-west  of  Jura,Tilaf. 
is  the  Island  of  I  slay.  Its  figure  resembles  nearly  that  of 
a  heart ;  that  is  to  say,  its  form  would  be  triangular,  did 
not  a  deep  bay  encroach  far  into  the  southern  side.  Its 
apex  or  point  is  towards  the  north.  It  is  twenty-eight 
ittiles  long,  and  about  eighteen  in  breadth.  This  island 
was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  McDonalds  when  Lords 
of  the  Isles.  Instead  of  a  throne  the  chieftains  stood  on  a 
stone  seven  feet  square,  in  which  there  was  a  hollow  end 
to  receive  their  feet.  Here  the  chief  was  crowned  and  a* 
oointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  seven  inferior  priests, 
in  presence  of  his  chieftains*  Thfc  ceremony  (after  the  new 
lord  had  collected  his  kindred  and  vassals)  was  truly  patri- 
archal. After  patting  on  his  armour,  helmet,  and  sword, 
be  took  an  oath  to  rule  as  his  ancestors  had  done  ^  that 


^Mt  to  gorern  as  a  father  would  his  children*  His  peo- 
ple,  in  return,  swore  that  thej  would  obey  bim  a»  chii<- 

•  

dren  paj  obedience  to  the  cotntnand  of  their  parents*  la 
former  tiroes  the  dominions  of  the  potentate  consisted  of 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrides;  and  the  peniosola  of  ELtn- 
tjre  usuallj  shared  the  fate  of  the  isles ;  for  we  find  that 
in  I0&3y  after  one  of  the  grants  of  the  i»les  bj  the 
KuVgs  of  Scotland,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  to  bring  Kin- 
tyre  within  the  compass  of  the  grant,  had  his  barge  drawn^ 
under  sail,  over  the  isthmus  of  Tarbert ;  after  which^  con- 
sidering his  power,  not  even  ^he  Scottish  monarch  was 
so  hardj  as  to  deny  that  Kintjrre  was  an  island.  About 
1386  his  dominions  consisted  only  of  Isla,  Jura,  Klntyre^ 
Knapdale;  so  reduced  were  they  from  their  former  power* 
^  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  the  surface  is  biUy^  and 

covered  with  heath  ,  but  the  greater  papt  of  the  island  is 
flat,  and,  where  uncultivated,  covered  with  a  fine  greca 
sward.  The  coast  is  rugged  and  rocky,  but  indented  by 
numerous  bays  and  harbours,  which  are  safe  landing  plai- 
ces for  small  vessels  ;  and  at  Lochindale  is  a  harbour  for 
ajiips  of  considerable  burden,  with  a  quay,  opposite  to  the 
large  village  of  Bowmore.  There  are  several  lakes ;  and 
the  island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivu- 
lets, which  abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  Loch  Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuity 
with  the  islet  of  the  same  name  ia  the  middle. 

Near  the  islet  called  Finlagan  is  another  little  isle,  called 
I/tan-na-CoilU,  the  **  Island  of  Council,''  where  thirteen 
judges  constnntly  sat  to  decide  differences  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  McDonalds,  and  received  for  their  trouble  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  value  of  the  contested  affair.  In  the 
first  island  were  buried  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Lords  of  the  I  les  ;  bu'  their  own  persons  wert  deposite4 
in  the  more  sacred  ground  ol  lona. 
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The  crops  arc  principally  bear  and  oats ;  but  tbenghtbese     M«y- 
are  ancommoQly  abandant,  upwards  of  L.lOOO  worth  of 
j;rain  is  annaallj  imported.  This  want  is  chiefly  owbg  to 
the  distillation  of  whisky^  which  is  much  practised  here  $ 
this  district  having  the  privilege  of  distilling  without  being 
subject  to  the  excise  laws.     Much  flax  is  raised  here,  for 
which  the  moist  soil  seems  peculiarly  adapted.  To  the  va- 
lue of  about  L.2000  or  L.3000  is  annually  exported  in 
coarse  yam.  Agriculture  is  in  its  rudest  state,  although  the  ^'<^ 
country  is  blest  with  the  finest  manures ;  possessing  not 
only  marl,  sea*weed,  coral,  and  shell-sand  in  abundance, 
but  also  an  extent  of  thirty*six  square  acres  of  excellent 
limestone,  which  might  be  burnt  to  advantage  with  the 
peat  and  tiirf  .with  which  the  island  abounds.     Numbers 
of  cattle  are  imported  for  feeding ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  pastures  are  overstod^ed,  and  in  a  severe  winter 
many  die  from  want.  Ale  is  frequently  made  in  this  island 
from  the  young  tops  of  heathy  mixing  two-thirds  of  that 
plant  with  one- third  of  malt,  sometimes  adding  hops.  Be- Animak 
sides  the  usual  domestic  animals,  there  are  here  found 
weasles,  otters,  and  hares  ;  the  latter  dark-coloured,  small^ 
^nd  bad  runners.    The  birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons, 
moorfowl,   ptarmigans,    red-breasted  gooseanders,   wild 
geese  and  ducks,  herons,  &c.     The  fish  are  plaise,  smear 
dab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  callans,  lump  fish,   &c. ;  and 
sometimes  is  seen  that  rare  fish,  the  Upadogast^r  of  Mr 
fiouan.     Vipers  swarm  in  the  heathy  and  the  natives 
are  said  to  cure  the  wound  by  a  poultice  of  hemlock  and 
henbane. 

Isla  is  rich  in  minerals.     A  lead-mine  was  here  long  Mfnenl^ 
wrought.  The  ore  is  lead  much  mixed  with  copper,  which I<ead  miiNt 
renders  the  separation  expensive  and  troublesome.     The 
veins  rise  to  thesurface,  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for 
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.  ^^'  ^S^h  tnd  probably  in  the  timo  of  the  Norwegians,— a  na* 
tion  of  miners.  The  old  adventurers  i^orked  bj  trench- 
ing, which  is  apparent  every  where.  The  trenches  arc 
not  above  six  feet  deep,  and  the  veins  which  opened  into 
them  not  above  five  or  six  inches  thick  ;  yet,  by  means  of 
some  instrument  unknown  to  us  at  present,  they  picked 
or  scooped  out  the  ore  with  good  success,  following  it,  in 
that  narrow  space,  to  the  length  of  four  feet.  The  veins 
are  of  various  thickness,  the  strings  numerous,  conducting 
to  large  bodies,  but  quickly  exhausted.  The  lead-ore  is 
good  ;  the  copper  yields  thirty- three  pounds  ^er  hundred, 
and  forty-ounces  of  silver  from  a  ton  of  the  metal.  The 
|ead-ore  is  smelted  in  an  air  furnace  near  Freeport  ;•  and 
as  much  sold  in  the  pig  as  lately  to  one  adventurer  brought 
in  L. 6 000.  Not  far  from  these  mines  are  vast  strata  of 
that  species  of  iron  called  bog-ore,  of  the  concreted  kind  9 
beneath  that  large  quantities  of  vitriolic  mundic.  On  the 
top  of  a  hill,  at  some  little  distance,  are  some  rocks  with 
great  veins  of  emery  running  in  the  midst,  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver  has  been  found  in  the  moors,  which 
ought  to  encourage  a  farther  search. 

4«tt^ttitiei.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  ,seen  in  the 
island.  In  the  parish  of  Kilchoman,  which  forms  the 
western  district,  there  is  one  lake  which  covers  about  one 
h^n()red  acres  of  land,  and  is  well  supplie4  with  fine 
trouts.  There  are  several  large  oak  trees  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  which  shows  the  country  was  once  under  wood. 
In  this  lake  there  is  a  small  ijiland  fortified  very  strong. 
Its  bastions  are  all  entire.  To  this  fort  it  is  sftid  that 
McDonald  of  Islay  betook  himself  in  his  difficulties. 

In  the  parish  of  Kildalton,  on  the  east  side  of  Loch- 
Nock,  there  is  a  tower  or  castle  known  by  the  nam^  of 
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S^n^na-Omliaig.     This  castle  is  built  on  a  large  rook, 
ix^bich  is  surronnded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  the 
fl&orth.     There  are  still  on  the  north  the  remains  of  manj 
#ld  houses  that  had  been  built  for  barracks  and  storeboa* 
ses«  Some  of  the  cellars  and  the  baker's  house  are  still  ▼!• 
sible  here.     There  is  a  very  strong  wall  on  the  west  aide 
1>etween  the  castle  and  the  barracks ;  and  the  aide^^walls 
ef  a  large  gate  are  still  standing.     The  gate  is  called  the 
Iron  Gatt ;  and  it  is  reported  here  that  the  fort  was  sup« 
plied  with  water  from  a  small  river  that  runs  p^t  the  end 
of  the  manse,  and  that  it  was  conducted  in  pipes  under  the 
«ea,  across  this  bay,  to  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile« 
There  is  a  large  store*room  on  the  top  of  the  fort ;  and 
liere  the  gun-ports  are  entire.    On  the  north  side  of  thit 
room  there  is  an  earthen  mound,  which  is  very  thick ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  built  up  to  the  top  of  the  fort,  as 
a  kind  of  defence  to  that  part  of  the  building :  for  the 
north  is  the  only  place  where  an  enemy  could  make  an  at- 
tack on  this  fort.    There  is  a  high  hiU  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay  opposite  to  this  fort,  where  there  was  also  a  tower 
for  the  defence  of  Dun-na-Omhaig ;  and  as  both  places 
are  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  only  at  the  distance 
ef  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  it  was  aa 
easy  matter  to  prevent  small  vessels  from  ooming  to  this 
place :  for  no  vessels  that  draw  above  six  or  seven  feet 
water  can  come  here  at  any  time. 

A  great  variety  of  old  forts  are  pointed  out  in  this  island, 
together  with  the  scenes  of  several  battles  fought  in  ancient 
times  between  hostile  clans.  At  one  place,  called  Doun 
Vellan,  some  high  rocks  project,  one  behind  the  other, 
into  the  sea,  with  narrow  isthmuses  between.  On  the  as- 
cent of  each  are  strong  dikes  placed  transversely,  and  a 
path  leading  towards  the  top ;  and  on  some  parts  are  hoi* 
')owf,  probably  the  lodging  of  the  qecupiers.     The  last  of 
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.    ^^  .  tbete  rocks  termiiifttes  ki  %  precipice  over  the  sec»  and  w^ 
the  dernier  resort  of  the  defeadmnts.   Socb  were  the  forti^ 
ficationt  of  the  barbarous  ages.     Here^  were  the  mssail* 
ants  soccessfo],  the  garrison  had  no  altematiTe  hot  to  pe« 
rish  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  to  precipitate  themselTea 
into  the  ocean.    In  the  same  neighbonrhood  are  scattered 
small  holes,  formed  in  the  ground,  Iwge  enough  to  hold 
a  single  man  in  a  sitting  postnre  ;  the  top  is  covered  widi 
a  broad  stone,  and  that  with  earth.    In  these,  unhappy 
fugitives  took  shelter  after  a  defeat^  and  drawing  together 
aodsy  found  a  temporary  concealment  from  enemies,  who 
in  early  times  knew  not  the  giving  or  receiving  of  quar* 
ter.    The  incursions  of  barbarians  were  always  short,  ao 
that  the  fugitives  could  easily  subsist  in  their  holes  till 
the  danger  was  over.     A  fine  cave  is  also  exhibited  to 
strangers,  called  Sanegmore.     The  entrance  is  diiEcult^ 
but  the  inside  is  of  great  extent  and  height;  the  roof  of 
solid  rock,  by  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  caverns,  returns, 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  sound  of  a  musquet  dis« 
charged  within  it.    A  second  cave,  with  a  fine  arched  en- 
trance, succeeds  the  first ;  after  which  the  cavern  is  divi- 
ded into  numbers  of  far  winding  passages,  alternately  o« 
pening  and  closing,  and  forming  a  subterraneous  laby. 
riath. 
Bowmoiv.       The  village  of  Bowmore,  in  the  parish  of  Kilarrow,  isi 
the  only  one  of  any  importance  in  the  island.     It  was  be-» 
gon  in  1768  on  a  regular  plan.     It  has  an  elegant  church 
and  steeple  fronting  the  quay.    The  village  u  flourishing. 
About  one-half  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  slates,  am) 
the  remainder  with  tile  and  thatch.    There  is  twice  a^year 
a  market  for  black  cattle  here,  to  which  drovers  from  the 
mainland  resort.    The  roads  in  Islay  are  good.    The  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  island  has  greatly  advanced 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  mos^ 
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amptovinf  and  valuable  district  of  the  Hebrides  of  which  _Jj5^ 
we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  take  notice.  In  this  island 
several  ancient  diversions  and  superstitions  are  still  preser- 
ved. The  last  indeed  are  almost  extinct,  or  onlj  lurk  among 
the  very  meanest  of  the  people.  The  iate  waiiSp  or  fime* 
ralsy  like  those  oi  the  Romans^  were  attended  with  sports 
and  dramatic  entertainments  composed  of  manj  parts; 
and  the  actors  often  changed  their  dresses  suitable  to  their 
characters.  The  subject  of  the  drama  was  historical,  and 
preserved  by  memory.  **  The  power  of  fascination," 
says  a  late  celebrated  traveller,  'Ms  as  strongly  believed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Islay  as  it  was  by  the  shepherds  of  Italy 
iti  times  of  old* 

Nescio  quit  ccneros  oculis  mihl  fascinat  agnot. 

Bnt  here  the  power  of  the  evii  eye  afiects  more  the  milch 

pOMfs  than  the  lambs.     If  any  good  housewife  perceivea 

the  effects  of  the  malicious  eye  on  any  of  her  kioe,  she 

Xdkes  as  much  milk  as  she  can  drain  fioih  the  enchanted 

herd  (for  the  witch  leaves  very  little),  then  boils  it  with 

certain  herbs,  and  adds  to  them   flint-  and  untempered 

,  steel  9  after  which  she  secures  the  door,  and  invokes  the 

three  sacred  persons.     This  puts  the  witch <into  such  an 

agony,  that  sh^  comes  nilling  willing  to  the  house,  begs  to 

be  admitted  to  obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful 

pot ;  the  good  woman  then  makes  her  terms ;  the  witch 

restores  the  milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from 

her  pains.     But  sometimes,  to  save  the  trouble  of  those 

charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  disorder  may  arise 

from  some  other  causes  than  the  e^il  eye)^  the  trial  is 

made  by  immerging  in  the  milk  a  certain  herb ;  and  if  the 

cows  are  supematurally  affected,  it  instantly  distils  blood ! ! 

The  unsuccessful  lover  revenges  himself  on  his  happy  ri« 
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^*T'     vd  by  charms,  potent  as  those  of  the  shepherd  Alpbesi* 
b«saS|  and  exactly  similar. 

Necte  tribot  nodit  ternot  Aotarylli  colorei  i 
Necte  Amu^m  modo. 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  lines,  and  ties 
three  knots  on  each  three  times,  imprecating  the  most 
emel  disappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  ;  but.  the  bride- 
groom, to  avert  the  harm,  stands  at  the  altar  with  an  un- 
tied shoe,  and  puts  a  sixpence  beneath  his  foot."  The  in- 
habitants marry  young,  and  are  greatly  connected  by  in- 
termarriages, which  must  always  be  the  case  in  insular 
situations.  This  gives  them  a  clannish  disposition  and 
attachment  to  their  country,  which,  however,  does  not 
hinder  them  from  being  hospitable  to  strangers  and  visi- 
tors. The  Gaelic  is  the  common  language  of  the  com* 
mon  people ;  yet  English  is  well  understood,  and  taught 
in  all  the  schools*  The  song  and  the  dance  are  the  chief 
amusements;  in  the  latter  they  exhibit  an  ease  and  grace- 
fulness of  motion,  conjoined  with  great  dexterity,  pecu- 
liar to  the  island.  The  gentlemen  once  a-year  treat  the 
ladies  with  a  ball,  where  chearfulness  and  propriety  of 
•onduct  always  preside ;  and  more  elegance  of  manners 
is  now  to  be  seen  than  could  well  be  expected  in  so  re* 
mote  a  situation*  The  Highland  dress  is  very  little  worn. 
History  affords  few  records  of  the  ancient  state  and  of 
the  revolutions  of  Islay.  Before  it  became  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  for  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  it  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  There 
are  many  Duns  and  castks,  supposed  of  Danish  origin ; 
and  there  are,  besides,  many  places  which  have  Dani^ 
names ;  as  Kmnibus^  jissHus,  Torrisdale,  Torriiolte,  and 
the  like.  It  continued  under  the  liords  of  the  Isles  till 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Third;  and  when  their 
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powers  were  abolished,  their  descendanis  the  McDonalds 
were  proprietors,  holding  directly  of  the  crown.     In  the 
year  1598,  it  was  in  possession  of  a  Sir  James  M'Donald^ 
the  same  who  gained  the  battle  of  TraiidbrutHard  against 
the  M'Leans.     His  power  gave  umbrage  to  King  James 
the  Sixth,  who  directed  the  Laird  of  M^Leod,  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  and  McNeil  df  Barra,  to  support  the  M^ana 
in  another  invasion.     The  rival  parties  met ;  and  after  s 
dreadful  engagement,  the  McDonalds  were  defeated  and 
almost  entirely  cut  off.    Sir  James  escaped  to  Spain  ;  and 
returning  in  1620,  received  a  pardon,  and  died  at  Glas- 
gow.    The  king  then  resumed  the  grant  to  the  M'Do* 
aalds  made  by  his  predecessors,  and  transferred  the  lands 
of  Islay,  Jura,,  and  Muckaim  in  Argyleshire,  to  Sir  Joha 
Campbell  of  Calder,  then  a  great  favourite  at  eourt^  upoflv 
paying  an  annual  feu-duty,  of  which  the  proportion  was 
L.500  for  Islay,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.     Calder  sold 
all  these  lands  again  to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  for 
L.  12,000,  which  is  now  little  more  than  the  yearly  in« 
come  from  them,  and  they  still  continue  in  the  same  fa- 
mily. 

Proceeding  to  the  south-east,  we  come  to  the  islands  of 
Gigha  and  Cara,  divided  from  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre 
-  by  a  channel  of  three  miles  and  a  half  broad.  These  two 
islands  lie  along  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre,  extending  Gigltei 
nearly  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
Island  of  Gigha  is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  length 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  territory  is  low, 
having  few  hills,  and  these  are  scarcely  so  high  as  the 
arable  land  of  Kintyre.  The  eastern  side  and  both  ends 
of  Gigha  are  in  general  arable.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam, 
with  a  mixture  in  some  places  of  sand,  moss,  or  clay* 
The  shore  on  the  west  side  is  high,  rocky,  and  bold,  eXi* 
oept  n^ar  hoik  ^^i  vrhi^t  there  are  breakers  at  som^ 
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Gigbi.  distance  from  the  land.  On  the  east  side  there  are  scTe« 
'  ralpoints  jutting  into  the  sea,  with  a  few  sunk  rocks,  wbicb 
render  the  navigation  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  stran-* 
gersy  especially  at  nighf.  In  day-light  the  breakers  over  the 
gunk  rocks  are  visible.  Between  these  points  are  several 
bays  and  creeks,  where  small  vessels  can  be  safely  moor- 
ed. In  the  Bay  of  Airdmeanish,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  church,  there  is  good  holding  ground  in  five  and 
seven  fathom  water.  -  Between  Gigha  and  Cara  lies 
O^BBu  Gigulum,  a  small  uninhabited  island,  with  a  range  of 
breakers  and  large  rocks  running  south-west.  In  the 
sound  between  this  island  and  Gigha  there  is  a  good 
anchoring  place  for  large  vessels,  which  may  be  conve- 
Biently  moored  on  the  Gigulum  ^ide  by  means  of  iron 
rings  fixed  ^in  the  rock.  The  entrance,  from  the  west 
is  between  the  above  mentioned  range  of  rocks  and  the 
island  of  Gigha,  and  from  the  east  between  Gigulum 
and  Gigha.  The  tide  runs  north ;  but  there  are  no  re- 
markable currents  near  the  coast,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascer- 
tain  at  what  rate  of  knots  it  runs,  being  a  kind  of  eddy 
that  strikes  off  from  the  rapid  current  which  runs  between 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  Sound  of  Islay.  It  seldom 
rises  above  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet,  and  that  only  with 
a  north  wind,  or  in  calm  weather.  With  a  south  wind 
there  is  hardly  a  foot  of  diiference  between  high  and  low 
water.  This  is  attended  with  disadvantages  in  repairing, 
loading,  and  unloading  large  vessels.  It  also  prevents  the 
manufacturing  of  kelp  to  any  great  extent ;  seven  tons,  at 
an  average,  being  the  greatest  quantity  made  in  a  season. 
There  is,  however,  such  abundance  of  sea-ware  thrown 
ashore  in  stormy  weather  as  su£Bciently  serves  the  inha- 
bitants  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  their  ground.  Though 
tfiell*sand  abounds  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  it  is  nt^ 
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Ter  used  as  a  manure,  being  attended  with  more  trouble  Gighau 
than  sea^ware*  On  the  coast  shell- fish  are  found  in  great  FUhcr/T 
Abundance.  Thej  are  of  a  large  size  and  excellent  qua. 
litjrj  consisting  of  lobsters,  crabs,  cockles,  and  razor- fish 
(oommoaly  called  spout^fish).  About  two  leagues  north 
of  Gigha  there  is  a  fishing  bank,  lying  north-east  and 
•outh-west,  near  four  leagues  in  length.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  February  to  the  end  of  March  the  north-east 
end  of  this  bank  is  frequented  by  fine  grey  cod,  weigh- 
ing  when  caught  from  six  to  sixteen  pounds  each  ;  be- 
sides some  ling,  large  haddocks,  and  ^  great  number  of 
skate  and  dog-fish.  From  March  till  May  the  south-west 
end  is  frequented  by  excellent  red  cod.  The  method  of 
fishing  the  cod  is  as  follows  :  They  are  taken  with  a  long 
line,  700  fathoms  in  length,  having  from  400  to  500 
large  white  tinned  hooks.  The  bait  used  is  the  fish  of  a 
large  white  wilk,  called  buciie  or  dog-wili,  which  is  found 
en  a  different  bank  from  that  whereon  the  cod  is  caught*  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  a  dog  is  killed  and  singed, 
and  the  flesh,  after  rotting  a  little,  is  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  put  into  creels  or  baskets  made  of  hazle  twigs  for  the 
purpose.  These  creels  are  sunk  by  means  of  stones  thrown 
into  them.  The  flesh  of  the  dog  in  its  putrid  state  is 
said  to  attract  the  wilk,  which  crawls  up  round  the  sides 
of  the  basket,  and  getting  in  at  the  top  cannot  get  out  a- 
gain,  owing  to  the  shape  of  it,  which  is  something  like 
that  of  a  wire  mouse-trap.  After  the  first  day's  fishings 
the  head  and  entrails  of  the  cod,  with  skate  and  dog-fish, 
are  put  into  the  creels  ;  which  are  visited  every  day,  the 
wilks  taken  out,  and  fresh  bait  of  the  same  kind  put  in,  . 
there  being  no  more  occasion  for  dog's  flesh.  The  her- 
ring fishery  is  much  carried  on  here. 

There  is  no  wood  in  the  island,  although  the  trunks pyo^Q^. 
of  oak  trees  are  dug  up  in  the  mosses.     The  fuel  !s^*°°** 
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Qjgha>    peaty  and  that  rety  scares.    Oats^  barley,  pGtatoeiy  and 
flax  are  the  articles  of  crop ;  and  the  common  pot-herb9 
are  reared  pi  the  kitchen  garden,     Agricultore^  upon 
the  whole,  is  in  a  low  state.     On  the  shore  is  found  a 
▼ast  bed  of  fine  white  sand,  which  is  used  in  the  ma- 
Bufacture  of  window*glass.    It  is  verj  fine,  and  when 
eloselj  examined  the  particles  have  a  transparent  appear- 
ance, resembling  fine  fragments  of  rock  crjrstal.  The  only 
destructive  animal  in  the  island  is  a  small  species  <^  wild- 
cat, which  seldom  approaches  farm-houses,  but  inhabits 
the  sea-shore  and  cairns  of  stones,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral in  the  ishmd.     It  kills  rabbitSir  which  are  here  nu- 
merous.    One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island  is  a  well, 
called  Tobar-rath-Bbuatbaig^  u  e.  the  "  Lucky  Well  of 
Bethag ;"  a  well  famous  for  having  the  command  of  the 
wind.     It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
Borth-east,  near  an  isthmus  called  Tarbat.  Six  feet  above 
where  the  water  gushes  out  there  is  a  heap  of  stones, 
which  forms  a  cover  to  the  sacred  fount..  When  a  person 
wished  for  a  fair  wind  either  to  leave  the  island,  or  to 
bring  home  his  absent  friends,  this  part  was  opened  with 
great  solemnity,  the  stones  carefully  removed,  and  the 
well  cleaned  with  a  wooden  dish  or  clam-shell.     This 
being  done,  the  water  was  several  times  thrown  in  tho 
direction  from  which  the  wished-for  wind  was  to  blow ; 
find  thb  action  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  form  of 
words,  which  the  person  repeated  every  time  he  threw, 
the  water.     When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  well  was 
again  carefully  shut  up,  to  prevent  fatal  consequences ;  it 
being  firmly  believed,  that  were  the  place  left  open  it 
would  occasion  a  storm,  which  would  overwhelm  the 
whole  island.     The  ceremony  of  cleaning  the  well,  as 
it  is  called,   is  now  seldom  or  ever  performed.     Two 
#ld  women  were  lately  alive  who  professed  to  know  aU 


the  particulars  of  the  ceremony,  but  the  unbelieving  cbafac-    Q%^^«  ^ 
Icr  of  the  age  prevented  their  trade  from  being  profitable. 

There  are  several  caves  here;     The  most  rcniarkable'Cavcmt 
are  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the  farm 
df  Ardacha;     One  of  them^  called  Uaib  Mhof-,  or  the 
**  Large  Cave,"  \fras  originally  190  feet  long;     At  pre- 
iehl  there  ii»  only  a  part  of  it  covered^  but  so  filled  u^ 
with  earth  atld  stones  that  it  is  difEcuIt  to  get  into  it;  This 
part  is  90  feet  long,  and  the  rest  (which  ii  104)  forms  a 
grand  entrance  to  itby  a  hanging  rdck,  on  the  north  side, 
to  feet  high  ;  and  by  another;  rising  parallel  to  it;  and  to 
the  south  side;  equally  high.   At  a  small  distance  south  of 
this;  it  Vaigh'fi^an  Cokmafty  or  *'  Pigeons  Cave"  (ffoni 
these  birds  nestling  there).     It  is  about  TO  feet  long,  30 
broad;  and  4o  high.  The  end;  which,  like  the  other  cave;  is 
narrow  tind  dark,  \i  adorned  with  a  beautiful  coating  of 
iSpar,  which  runs  down  dlong  the  side  in  large  veins,  and 
sometimes  in  perpendicular  thbes:     At  the  south  end  of 
the  island  there  is  a  subterraneous  passage  i  J3  feet  lone;- 
into  which  the  iea  runs.     About  the  middle  there  is  arf 
aperture;  eight  feet  Icfng  and  two*  broad.     Near  the  end 
there  is  another  twenty  fefet  long  and  four  broad.     Hound 
this  apetturc  are  large  pieces  of  rock  ;  one  df  which  ha« 
Ving  fallen  in,  and  being<jammed  between  the  sides,  divided 
It  into  two,  and  ^ms  ft  convenient  resting  place  for  ta-  ^ 
king  the  aepth  of  the  chasm,  which  is  here  twenty-two 
feet,  in  the  middle  thitty-two;  and  at  the  mouth  about 
forty.     When  thtre  is  a  surf,  a  perpetual  mist  issues  fronat 
these  apertures,  accompanied  with  a  tremend6us  noise; 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  large  stones  or  frag-     * 
hients  6f  the  rock,  that  have  fallen  in;  and  are  constantly 
kept  in  motion  by  the  agitation  of  the  water.     In  time  of 
a  westerly  storm,  being  exposed  to  the  great  swtlls  front 
the  Atlantic  Ocean^  the  sea  rushes  In  with  such  violene^ 
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as  to  discharge  itself  througlv  these  openings  with  %  thim-^ 
dering  noise,  rising  to  an  immense  height  in  the  form  of 
intermitting  jets.      Hence  its    name    Sloc^au^Leim^  or 
*•  Squirting  Cave,**  literally  Jumping  Pit.     The  montk 
of  this  cave  is  onlj  to  be  seen  at  low  water ;  and  the 
channel  leading  to  it  extends  more  than  10  feet ;  so  that* 
the  whole  length  is  upwards  of  200  feet.     North  froia 
this,  at  a  small  distance,,  is  another  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, called  Sloe-an^  Tubrannan  (pronounced  Sloi^an^  Tru'^ 
nan)y  i.  e.  **  Snoring  Pit,"  from  the  kind   of  noise  it 
makes.     It  is  about  thirtj^six  feet  long,  and  the  channel 
which  leads  to  it  more  than  forty.     At  the  end  there  is 
very  small  opening  (not  half  an  inch  wide),,  about  whicb 
there  is  a  quantity  of  water  always  lodged.     The  oonden- 
sed'air  below  is  forced  up  by  every  swell  through  the 
small  openings  and  occasions  that  bubbling  noise  in  the. 
water  which  has  occasioned  the  name.     At  the  mouth  of 
this  chasm,  where  the  channel  is  seventeen  feet  deep,, 
there  is  a  large  piece  of  rock  lying  across,  which  occa* 
sions  a  jet  here ;  and  thi»  small  perforaiion  at  the  end 
squiifts  also  in  time  of  storm  f  so  that  it  is*  in  minia- 
ture the  same  as  Sloc-an-Leim.     Within  a  few  yards  of 
Sloc-an-Leim  there  is  a  rock  detached  from  the  rest,  thir« 
ty-six  feet  high,  forty- six  long,  and  thirty-four  broad  on 
the  top ;  it  was  surrounded  with  a  dry  stone  wall,  and  is 
called  Carn  Leim,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  chasm  already 
mentioned •     The  country  people  say  it  was  a  beacon  foe 
directing  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  Gtgulum  Sounds 
About  the  centre  of  the  island  is  DtM  Ciefi,  or  *'  Kcf- 
fie*^s  Hill,?'  which  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion. On  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east  sides,  there 
is  a  steep  ascent  frotia  forty  to  eighty  feet  deep.     At  th» 
top  of  this  ascent  there  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty^  seven  feet  high  ^  the  rest  is  inclosed 
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with, a  dry  stone  wall,  nine  feet  thick,  and  from  eight  to  _^J^ 
ten  feet  high.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a  steep  ascent  of 
thirty-eight  feet  (seemingly  cut  out  of  the  rock)  leading 
to  the  gate,  which  is  four  feet  wide.  In  the  middle  bf 
the  Dun  or  inclosure  is  an  elevation  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  place  on  all  sides,,  and  of  the  country  rounc^* 
It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  &ixty*seven 
broad.  ..  Tradition  says,  that  Kefiie,  the  King  of  Loch- 
lia's  son,  who  occupied  this  strong  hold,  was  killed,  there 
by  Diarmed,  one  of  Fingars  heroes,  with  whose  wife  he 
had  run  away..  Within  sight  of  Dun  Chefi,  about  a  mile 
north-east,  there  is  another  beautiful  little  hill,  surrounded 
by  a  dry  stone  wall,  and  risiag  in  a  valley^  which  hs^p* 
pens  to  be  marshy,  whence  it  has  its  name  Dunan^an- 
Tsbeasguin  (pronounced  Dunan-an^Teasguin),  i.  e*  the 
**  Little  Hill  in  the  Marsh.".  It  is  a  steep  rocky  ascent, 
ninety.five  feet  long,  fifty-five  broad,  an^l  thirty-six  high, 
but  level  on  the  top.  The  gate  fronts  Dun  Chefi,  is  four 
feet  wide,  and  the  wall  nine  feet  thick.  At  the  north- 
ern  extremity  of.  the  island,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  there 
is  a  circular  cairn  of  stones,  called  Carn-na'Faipe^  or 
**  W^tch  Cairn,"  fifty-three  feet  diameter*  About  half 
a  mile  south  is  another  cairn,  called  Caim-Ban,  or 
"  Wl^ ire  Cairn."  It  i*  also  circular,  and  measures  five 
feet  in  diameter.  To  the  south»west  of  it  is  a  rude  obe- 
lisk, eight  feet  in  height,  Which,  from  its  inclined  posi- 
tion, must  at  least  be  three  feet  underground*  Near  the 
coaimon  burying  place  in  the  island,  adjacent  to  the  ruins 
of  an  old  chapel,  is  an  obelisk,  which  inclines  to  the  south* 
west.  It  is  fourteen  feet  arni  a  half  high  above  ground, 
three  feet  broa4t  and  eight  inches  thick  at  the  edges.  An* 
other  obelisk  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
bill.  .        : 

The  Island  of  Cara,  is  pnly  aboi)t  a  mile  long  4mdcanu 
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,   ^^'     half  a  mile  broad.     The  shore  of  tthis  little  island  is  high 
and  rockjy  except  at  the  north-east,  where  the  landing 
place  is.  The  south  end,  called  the  Maori  of  Gara,  which 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  idand,  is  a  perpendicular  rock 
measuring  11*7  feet  in  height.     From  the  shbre  to  the 
ioundation  of  this  rock^  there  is  a  steep  ascent  equal  to 
50  feet  perpendicular,  which  makes  the  whole  height 
167  feet.    Here  all  the  different  species  of  sea  fowl  neslle 
in  May,  which,  added  to  the  grand  appearance  of  the 
rock,  fonns  a  deligbffat  view  of  the  sea;  and  on  ap* 
proaching  it  the  ear  is  no  less  gratified  than  the  eye.  The 
number  and  variety  of  notes  which  the  appearsttice  of  any 
visitor  occasions  among  the  birds,  together  with  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sea  and  echo  of  the  rocks,  form  a  concert  by 
no  means  disagreeable.     This  rock  has  a  great  deal  of 
iron  ore  in  it ;  and  in  one  place,  which  was  struck  with 
lightning  seyeral  years  ago,  large  pieces  were  thrown 
down,  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  copper  and  iron. 
Close  by  the  Maori,  there  is  a  cave  forty  feel  long,  five 
broad,  and  five  high.     At  the  end  there  is  a  small  open^ 
ing,  which  communicates  with  another  dave,  measuring 
thirty-seven  feet  in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  nine  iir 
height.     This  cave  is  open  at  the  side^  which  admits  ^ 
good  deal  of  light ;  and  from  the  top -streams  of  elear  wa- 
ter  fall  down.     The  northern  part  of  the  island  abounds 
with  rabbits,  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  shells,  sandy 
and  earth.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  mossy,  and  the  great- 
er part  might  be  cultivated  ;  but  it  is  found  idbre  profit- 
,  able  to  keep  it  in  pasture. 
Sanda.        I^^st  of  all,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  smalt  island  of 
Sanda,  situated  adjacent  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre^  or  south- 
em  part  of  that  peninsula.  '^  It  is  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ; — famed  as  the  place 
ef  lendexvous  for  the  Danish  fleet  in  their  excursions  ta 
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^lese  coasts.  Hence  it  went  under  the  name  o(  jiv<ma,^^^ 
Portico sa,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Avon.  Sanda^ 
however,  is  the  more  ancient  as  well  as  the  c6mmon  narne^ 
as  appears  from  St  Columba's  life  bj  Adamnan.  In 
this  island  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Popish  chapel. 
There  are  also  two  other  small  islands  at  the  east  side  ^f 
Sanda,  well  calculated  for  keeping  sheep;  and  about  a 
league  to  the  south  of  it  there  lies  a  dangerous  rock,  call- 
ed FatersofCs  Rock,  above  a  mile  in  circumference.  Se- 
veral vessels  have  been  endangered,  and  some  lost  upon 
this  rock,  which  is  alwajs  covered  at  high  water,  but  vir 
sible  at  low  water.  In  the  Sound  of  Sanda,  which  is  a 
league  distant  from  the  continent,  there  is  plenty  of  codr 

The  population  of  the  continental  part  and  of  the  islands 
pf  Argyleshire  will  be  fovind  ip  tl^e  following  Table ; 
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SHIRE  OF  BUTE. 

^^HE  remainder  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isks  are 
comprehended  under  the  Shire  of  Bute.  This  small  shire 
or  county  sends  a  member  Vo  parliament  alte^natelj  with 
Caithness.  It  consists  of  the  Islands  of  Bute  and  Arran, 
together  with  the  smM  isles  called  Greater  and  Lesser 
Cumbray,  and  Inchmamoch, 
Wt^d  of  The  Island  of  Bi^te  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  i 
and  vessels  from  the  Atlantic,  entering  th;it  river,  pass 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  Bute  is  separated 
from  the  district  of  Cowal  in  Argyleshire  by  a  long  and 
narrow  channel  of  half  a  mile  in  brMdth.  The  longitu- 
dinal  extent  of  Bute  from  north  to  south  is  about  eighteen 
piiles  i  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  five 
miles ;  but  sonac  large  bays  entering  deep  into  its  area, 
render  its  line  of  circumference  irregular.  Except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cowal^  it  is  rather  l^illy  than  mountainous ; 
and  even  where  highest,  the  eleyation  of  the  hills  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  contiguous  mountains  of  Cowal. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are  rocky  and  barren, 
but  the  southern  part  is  more  fertile  ;  extensive  tracts  are 
cultivated ;  and  in  the  article  of  inclosure  it  has  the  start 
of  the  more  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  hedges 
of  white  thorns  are  tall,  thick,  and  Vigorous.  The  pro- 
duce of  tbe  island  is  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  together 
with  turnips  and  artificial  grasses,  which  here  flourish  no- 
eommonly  well.    The  stimulating  manures  are  coral  Vf& 
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iieft*theUs,  sea^weeds,  and  lime.     Though  the  island  is^*<^^^Hp; 
4estitQte  of  coal,  yet  much  lime  is.  calcined,  both  for  pri* 
vate  use  and  for  exportation »    Great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  reared,  and  bat  few  sheep.  The  air  is  in  general  tem- 
perate.   No  mists  or  thick  crawling  fogs  from  the  s^a  in«^ 
fest  this  island ;  and  anow  rarely  lies.  The  evils  of  the  place 
are  wind  and  rain;  the  last  of  which  comet  in  deluges  from 
the  west.  Mount  Stuart,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  Mount  Stiit* 
from  whence  he  takes  his  second  title,  is  an  elegant  house, 
sitoated  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  shore, 
.having  a  fine  view  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  of  the  ship, 
ping  which  enter  that  river.  There  is  a  forest  of  fine  trees 
round  the  house ;  ahd  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
}iave  been  nauch  increased  by  the  taste  of  the  noMe  own^ 
ers.     There  are  two  or  three  other  handsome  mansions  in 
the  island.     The  coast  is  rocky,  but  indented  with  seve- 
ral safe  harbours,  from  which  are  annually  fitted  out  a 
number  of  busses  for  the  herring  fishery.    This  is  the 
principal  trade  carried  on.     The  inhabitants  engage  in  it 
with  great  activity  and  spirit. 

Bute  eontains  a  royal  borough  ;  Rothsay.  The  townRotbttf* 
is  excellently  situated  for  trade,  having  a  fine  harbour  at 
the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  on  the  n<^h-west  side  of 
t^  island,  in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage.  About  forty 
years  ago  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  indigence,  and  pos- 
sessed  only  one  ded^ed  vessel^  and  that  of  inconsiderable 
burden.  Under  the  auspices,  however,  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bate,  the  industry  and  emulation  of  the  inhabitantsof  Roth* 
9iSLy  were  first  excited,  and  their  vigorous  perseverance  has 
wrought  a  most  remarkable  change.  Within  the  short 
period  before  mentioned,  they  had  accumulated  shipping 
to  the  amount,  of  4S40  tons  in  1790.  Sixty  busses,  a- 
mounting  to  3104  tons,  manned  by  715  hands,  were  in 
^t  year  fitted  out  from  this  port  for  th^  herring  ^erj^ 


y^^^^^The  boraogh  t>f  Rofhtaj  wts  eafranchiied  bj  King  R^-^ 
bat  the  Tbinl  in  the  jcar  1400»  when  its  castle  was  the 
TOfal  tcstdenoe.   At  that  time  it  was  a  coasidefable  town^ 
bit  in  taeceeding  years  it  greatlj  declined  ;  and  in  1762 
nany  of  the  houses  laj  in  ruins.    Since  that  period  these 
houses  have  been  rebniltf  and  several  new  Areets  have 
keen  added*     But  the  flourislung  stale  of  the  town  is  n«t 
aoielj  owing  to  the  herring  fishecy  4  the  estahlishment  of 
m  cotton  mill  in  1176  has  given  the  inhabitants  a  know- 
ledge in  that  species  of  manabctnre^  and  caused  others  to 
prosecute  the  same  branch.    Rotfasay,  as  a  royal  boronghy 
vakes  with  Air,  Inveraxy,  and  Campbeltown^  in  scndinjg 
a  representative  to  parliament*  The  only  relic  of  antiqui^ 
worth  notice  is  the  castle,  the  ruin,  of  which  is  so  com- 
pklely  covered  with  ivy  that  few  of  its  walls  can  be 
•069.     Here  are  still  pointed  oqt  the  bed-chambers  and 
lianqoeting  rooms  of  Robert  the  Second  and  TUrd,  the 
last  Scottish  monarchs  who  inhabited  this  venerable  pile. 
This  castle  was  in  succeeding  ages  the  principal  residence 
4if  the  Smarts,  ancestors  of  the  present  family  of  Bote, 
long  the  hereditary  constables  of  the  kingdom.    It  conti* 
mued  to  be  their  residence  until  it  was  bnmed  by  the  Duke 
«f  Argyle  in  the  troubles  of  1M5.   It  is  new  fast  mould- 
ering away  with  age ;  but  the  Earl  of  Bute  has  the  title 
«f  hereditary  keeper  of  Abe  palace^     Rothsay  gives  the 
&ottish  title  of  Duke  to  the  apparent  heir  of  the  crown. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  many  rocks  form  ba- 
saltic pillars.     Abundance  of  slate  is  found  in  the  island, 
mid  great  quantities  are  exported.    As  Bute  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  west 
«f  Scotlssid,  its  exports  are  conveyed  thither.     There  is  a 
jeMy  »*le  for  every  kind  of  produce,  either  at  Rothsay, 
Crreenoc)s.^  or  the  Largs.    There  are  two  packets  every . 
9eak  from  }lothsay^  find  a  fiprry-boat  once  cytry  week 


icom  Scoulajy  near  Mount  Stuarty  to  die  targs.  Not  only  Tik  rf  BMeu 
are  all  sorts  of  tradesmen  to  b^  found  in  the  .town  of 
Rotlisaj,  but  throughout  the  island  a  complete  diyision 
of  emplojxnents  has  taken  place.  When  die  late  Earl 
of  Bute  came  to  his  estate,  the  farms,  as  in  die  rest  of  the 
Hebrides,  were  possessed  hj  a  set  of  men  who  carried  on 
at  the  same  time  the  profession  of  husbandry  and  fishing, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  both*  His  Lordship  drew  a  line  be* 
tween  these  incongruent  employments,  and  obliged  each  to 
carry  on  the  business  he  preferreddistinct  from  the  other ; 
yet,  in  justice  to  the  old  farmers,  notice  must  be  taken  of 
their  skill  in  ploughing,  even  in  their  rudest  days ;  for  die 
ridges  were  straight,  and  the  ground  laid  out  in  a  manner 
that  did  them  much  credit.  Bat  this  new  arrangement, 
with  the  example  given  by  his  Lordship  of  inclosing,  by 
the  encouragement  of  burning  lime  for  some,  and  by 
transporting, ^m/£r  to  the  nearest  market  the  produce  of 
all,  has  given  to  thi)  island  its  present  flourishing  aspect. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fisheries,  as  affording  at  times  a 
most  speedy  path  to  wealth,  are  preferred  to  agriculture. 
That  species  of  industry  also  is  recommended  by  the  ciiv 
cumstance  of  its  being  attended  with  greater  independence. 

On  the  western  side  of  Bute  is  Inchmamoch,  so  called  Tncknyw 
from  St  Mamoch.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  are  to  be  seen''^^ 
on  it,  where  (according  to  Fordun)  had  been  a  cell  of 
monks.  The  extent  of  this  little  isle  is  about  a  mile;  has 
120  acres  of  arable  land,  40  of  brushwood,  near  300 -of 
moor ;  and  has  a  vast  stratum  of  coral  and  shells  on  the  west 
side.  *•  The  surface  of  the  island  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale. 

The  Island  of  Arran  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Bute,  Arran. 
jn  the  mouth. of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  direcdy  opposite  to 
^och  ^yne,  at  the  distance  of  five  iniles  south  from  the 
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Amn.  district  of  Cowal  in  Argyieshrre,  nearly  ten  miles  soath« 
west  from  Bute  ;  from^  L<  chrjan  in  Gallowaj  abont  £fy 
teen  leagues  north-'West.  In  length  this  island  maj  be 
from  twenty* four  to  thirty  TRiks,  extending  between  north 

'  and  soatb.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  exceeds 
foiirteen  miles.  Its  surface  is  almost  every  where  rugged 
and  mountainous.  From  the  top  of  Goatfell,  its  bighest 
moimtatfi,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island^  the  tbree 
British  kingdoms,  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  may  be  seen  at 
pace.  The  height  of  this  mountain  is  eqnal  to  most  of 
the  Scottish  Alps,  composed  of  immense  pi)es  of  moor 
stone  in  form  oi  wool  packs,  clothed  only  with  lichens  and 
inosseSy  inhabited  by  eagles  and  ptarmigans.  The  otber 
principal  mountains  are,  Bew^Bbarrain,  or  tbe  ^  sharp- 
pointed  '9"  jBein-na'CaiUicb,  "  the  Step  of  the  Celine  or 
old  Hag ;''  and  Grianan  AthoL  The  lakes  are.  Loch- Yirsa, 
where  salmon  come  to  spawn  ;  Loch*Tana  ;  Loch-na-h- 

"  Jora,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill ;  Loch-Mhaclirai ;  and 
Loch»Knoc,  or  Charbeil,  full  of  large  eels.  The  cbief  ri- 
vers are,  Abhan^Mhor,  Moina^Mhor,  Slaodffta-Machrai, 
and  Torsa.  The  two  last  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
salmoq.  Tlie  climate  is  very  severe  ;  for,  besides  the  vi- 
olence of  windsi  the  cold  is  very  rigorous,  and  the  snow, 
lies  here  in  the  valleys  sometimes  for  thirteen  weeks  of  the 
winter.    In  summer  the  air  is  remarkably  salubrious ;  and 

'  many  invalids  resort  hither  on  that  account,  and  to  drink 
tbe  whey' of  goats  milk.  The  soil  is  broken  by  bare 
rocks,  and  in  many  places  overgrown  with  heath  or 
ferns.  Upon  the  sea- coast  it  is  arable^  and  under  partial 
cultivation.  It  has  some  good  coal,  and  enough  of  excel- 
lent peat  earth.  Its  other  more-  remarkable  fossils  are 
freestone,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  limestone,  onyxes,  rock- 
crjrstal,  fullers  earth.  The  air  is  pure,  but  cold.  Great 
quantities  of  run  and  snow  usoallj  (all  in  winter*    Th^ 
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tircamferefnce  is  broken  and  indented  by  ba^s,  whicli  afibrd  Arran. 
good  anchorage  and  shelter  to  shipping.  The  Cock  of 
Arran,  a  hill  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
is  a  famous  sea<^mark.  The  island  is  watered  by  many 
springs,  from  which  rivulets  arise,  and  by  the  lakes*  aU. 
re^dy  mentioned,  out  of  one  of  which  Loch^Yirsa,  a  fine  ri- 
ver, flows.  That  bay  which  is  covered  by  the  Islet  of  Lani« 
lash  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world,  accessible 
with  every  wind,  and  capable  of  holding  five  hundred  ships 
at  once  with  conveniency  and  in  safety.  The  lakes  and  ri<^ 
vers  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  fishes  comiiK)n  in 
fresh  watdr.  On  the  coast  are  caught  cod,  ling,  whitings 
herrings,  and  other  sea- fishes.  That  amphibious  quadru- 
ped, the  otter,  is  common  in  Arran.-  All  the  fowls  com>« 
mon  to  the  Western  Isles  are  found  here,  especially  the 
black  cock  and  grey  hen,  parttrdges,  ptarmigans,  &c^. 
The  animal  stock  on  the  farms  consists  of  black  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats,-  rabbits.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  are 
the  stapk  afticles  of  farm  stock.  Barley,  oats,  peas,  flax, 
hemp,  and  potatoes,  are  the  common  articles  of  crop.  Of 
these,  oats  ts  that  chiefly  cultivated.  About  one  thousand- 
black  cattle  tnay  be  annually  exported  to  Airshire  and  o«« 
ther  places.  Barley  also  is  exported  to  Greenock,  Salt- 
coats, Irvine,  Air,  and  Campbeltown.  The  sea- weeds  on 
the  shores,  burnt  into  kelp,  afford  more  than  a  hundred  tons* 
for  annual  exportation.  More  than  sixty  boats  are  every 
year  employed  in  the  herring  fiiihery.  Th^  herrings  ta- 
ken in  them  are  f»r  the  most  part  sold  uncured  on  Jthectr^ 
6umjacent  coasts.  The  ferns  have  been-  at  times  burn*^ 
and  the  ashes  carried  away,  by  persons  who  came  in  es.» 
sels  from  England  for  the  purpose.  The  inhabitants 
dwell  in  hamlets  scattered  over  the  island.  The  more  ne^ 
.dessary  mechanic  arts  are  practised  araoifg  them.  Somer 
yam  is  spun^  and  a  little  coarse  oloth  wovea  for  GomnH>a- 
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use.     Qa  the  cut  side  of  the  island  the  inhaUtants  gene^ 
rally  speak  English ;  those  on  the  west  side  use  the  Gae. 
lie.     The  Dttke  of  Hamilton  is  proprietor  of  the  greater 
pact  of  the  island. 
HktoTf.      Arran,  or  properly  uHr-Inn,  or  the  **  Island  of  Moun- 
tainst''  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  ancients ; 
notwithstanding  it  mnst  have  been  known  to  the  Romans, 
whose  navy,  from  the  time  of  Agricola,  had  its  station  in 
the  Gloia  JEstuarntm^  or  the  ^  Firth  of  Clyde.'*  Caosdcs, 
indeed,  naakea  Una  island  the  Glata  of  Xntonine  ;  but  no 
msh  iMunc  oeanrs  in  his  Itinerary ;  it  therefore  was  be- 
alowed  on  Arran  by.  some  of  his  commentators.     By  the 
immense  cairns,  the  vast  monumental  stones,  and  many 
relics  of  Dmidism,  this  island  must  have  beea  consider- 
able in  ancient  times.  Here  are  still  traditions. of  the  here 
Fingal,  or  Fin-mac»Gou],  who  is  supposed  to  have  eo- 
joyed  here  the  pleasure  of  the  chace  ;  but  many  places 
retain  his  name.     But  we  can  discover  nothing  but  oral  his- 
tory that  relates  to  the  island,  till  the  time  of  il^^us  the 
Barefooted,  the  Norwegian  conqueror,  who  probably  inclu-* 
ded  Arrsui  in  his  conquest  of  Cantyre.    If  he  did  not  con- 
quer that  island,  it  was  certainly  included  among  those 
that  Donald  Bane  was  to  cede  :  for  it  appears  that  Acho, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Magnus,  in  1263,  laid  claim  to 
Arran,  Bute,  and  the  Cumbrays,  it^  consequence  of  that 
promise.     The  two  first  he  subdued  ;  but  the  defeat  he 
met  with  at  Largs  soon  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  con- 
quests.    Arran  was  the  property  of  the  crown.     Robert 
Bruce  retired  hither  during  his  distresses,  and 'met  with 
protection  from  his  .faithful  vassals.     Numbers  of  them 
followed  his  fortunes;  and  after 4he  battle  of  Banaock- 
bum  he  rewarded  several,  such  as  the  M^Cooks,  M'Kin- 
noas,  M^Brides^  atod  M'Loues  or  Fullertons,  with  dif-^ 
ieceot  charters  of  land  in  their  own  country.    All  these 


mre  now  absorbed  bj  one  great  familyy  except  the  Puller- 
tons,  and  a  Stuart,  descended  from  a  son  of  Robert  tho 
Third,  who  gave  him  a  settlement  here.  In  the  time  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Isles  his  descendant  possessed  Castle 
Donan  ;  and  "  he  and  his  blaid,''  says  the  Dean,  **  are 
the  best  men  in  that  country."  The  manner  in  which 
Robert  Bruce  discovered  his  arrival  to  his  friends  is  sm 
descriptive  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  that  it  merit» 
notice,  in  the  very  words  of  the  faithful  old  poet,  hist<^ 
vian  of  that  great  prince  : 

The  king  thea  hltw  Us  horn  in  by. 
And  gait  his  men  that  were  him  by 
Hold  them  ttill  in  priTity  ; 
And  ayne  again  his  horn  blew  he. 
Jamet  of  Dowglat  heard  him  blow. 
And  well  the  blast  soon  can  he  know; 
And  said,  surelie  yon  ts  the  king, 
I  know  him  well  by  his  blowing* 
The  third  time  therewith  ali  he  blew. 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Boyde  him  knew^ 
And  said,  yon  is  the  king^;  but  dreed. 
Go  wo  will- forth  to  him  gude  speed. 

Baebook. 

^ About  the  year  1334>  this  island  appears  to  have  ibrmeA 
part  of  the  estate  of  Robert  Stuart,  great  steward  of  Soot- 
land,  afterwards  Robert  the  Second.  At  that  time  the 
inhabitants  took  arms  to  support  the  cause  of  their  mas- 
ter i  who  afterwards,  in  reward,  not  only  granted,  at 
their  request,  an  immunity  from  their  annual  tribute  of 
€om,  but  added  several  new  privileges,  and  a  donative  to 
itll  the  inhabitants  that  were  present.  In  1456,.  the  whole 
island  was  ravaged  by  Dob  aid  Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord  of 
the  Isles.  At  that  period  it  was  still  the  property  of  Jamet 
the  Second  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  James  the 
Thirdi  when  that  monarch  matched  his  sister  to  Thomia 
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^  Atfm.  Lord  Boyct,  he  created  bim  Earl  of  Arran,  and  gave  hidt 
the  island  as  a  portion.  Soon  after^  on  the  disgrace  of 
that  family^  he  caused  the  Countess  to  be  divorced  firoinr 
her  unfortunate  husband,  and  bestowed  both  the  lady  and 
island  on  Sir  James  Hamilton  i  m  whose  family  it  cooti* 
nues  till  this  time,  a  very  few  farms  excepted. 

Aotiqnlties.  Arran  contains  ^arlotis  remains  of  antiquity.  One  of 
Brodie  these  is  Brodie  Castle,  standing  on  an  eminence,  amidst 
flourishing  pAantations,  overlooking  a  small  bay  which  i^ 
open  to  the  east.  This  place  has  not  at  present  mueh  the 
appearance  of  a  fortress,  having  been  moderni^d.  It  is, 
however,  a  place  of  much  antiquity  ;  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  fort  held  by  the  English  under  Sir  John  Has-^ 
tings  in  1306,  when  it  was  surprised  by  the  pattizans  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  It  was 
demolished  in  1456  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,^  in  the.  reign  of 
James  the  Second.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by- 
James  the  Fifths  and  fo  have  been  garrisoned  in  the  time 
of  CromwelPs  usurpation.  Few  are  the  records  of  these 
distant  places ;  therefore  very  wide  must  be  their  historic* 
gaps. 
ftaoA  Ransa  Castle  stands  on  -a  low  projecting  neck  of  fanay 
and  guards  the  entrance  into  a  small  harbour.  It  wa^ 
founded  by  one  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and  is  of  some 
antiquity ;  for  Fordun,  who  wrote  about  the  yeir  1380/ 
speaks  of  this  and  Borthwick  ad  royal  castles.  This  build* 
ing  consists  of  two  square  towers  united.  It  is  built  with! 
a  red  grit  stone.  In  one  room  is  a  chimney-piece  and  fire* 
place  large  enough  to  have  roasted  an  entire  ox.  It  19 
now  abandoned  and  in  ruins. 

Several  rude  obelisks  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  ' 
(lie  island,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  Druidical  temples  ixt 
Sequestered  situations.    These,  however,  are  generally  im- 

« 

l^cfect,  in  consequence  of  some  of  tbe  stones  h^ifig  fallen 
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^dwri,  and  from  having  been  broken  arid  carried  off  to  be  AntignitSgy 
lised  for  ordinary  buildings.     Vast  cairns  dr  heaps  of 
atones  are  also  to  be  seen.     One  at  Feoling  is  no  less  than 
114  feet  over$  and  of  a  vast  height,  on  a  part  of  the  west* 
em  coasts  called  Dium-an-Diuftj  or  the  **  Ridge  of  the 
Fort>"  from  a  round  tower  that  stands  above.    The  beach 
is  bouifded  by  cliffs  of  whitish  grit-stone^  hollowed  be«> 
beath  into  vast  caves.     The  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
ftn-maC'Coui,  or  **  Fingalj  the  son  of  Comhal^"  the  father 
of  Ossian^  who,  tradition  sajs,  oft  resided  in  this  isUnd  for 
the  sake  of  hunting.     One  of  thdse  caverns  i^  112  feet 
long  and  30  high,  narrowing 'to  the  top  like  a  Gothid 
ilrcfa :  towards  the  end  it  branches  into  tWo.  Within  these! 
two  recesses,  which  penetrate  far^  are  on  each  ^de  several 
small  holes  opposite  to  each  other;     In  these  were  placed 
transverse  beams,  that  held  the  pots  in  which  the  heroes 
seethed  their  venison ;  or  probably,  according  to  the  mode 
df  the  times,  the  bags  formed  of  the  skins  of  animals  slain 
in  the  chace,- which  were  filled  with  flesh,  and  served  as 
kettles  sufficiently  strong  to  warm  the  contents :  for  th6 
heroes  of  old  devoured  their  meat  half  raw^  holding  that 
the  juices  contained  the  best  nourisbmexit.     On  the  front 
'6f  the  division  between  these  recesses,  and  in  one  side,  ar^ 
Various  rude  figures  cut  in  ^one^  of  men,  of  animals,  ind 
of  a  claymore  ot  two-handed  sword  :  but  whether  these 
were  the  amusements  of  the  Fingalian  age  or  of  after  times^ 
is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained  ;  for  caves  were  the  retreat 
of  pirates  as  well  as  heroes*     Here  ai^e  several  other  hol- 
lows adjacent^  which  are  shown  as  the  stablesy  cellar,  an  j 
dog*kenn6l  of  the  great  Ma6-Coul.     One  cave^  which  i^ 
iiot  honoured  with  a  ndme,  is^femarkably  fine,  of  great 
extent,  covered  with  a  beautiful  flat  roof,  and  very  well 
lighted  by  two  august  arches  at  each  end.     Throixgh  one' 
is  a  fine  pers^ctive  of  the  promontory  Carn^Caan^ot  HmT 
Vol.  V^  M  n^ 


Aadqnitief  <f  white  heap  of  stones,*'  whose  sides  exhibit  ft  long  nme 

of  columnar  rocks  (not  basaltic)  of  hard  grej  whinstooe, 

sesting  on  a  horizontal  stratum  of  red  stone*    At  the  ex- 

I  tremitj  one  of  the  columns  is  insulated,  and  forms  a  fine 

obelisk. 

Theaslands  of  Cumbray  More  and  Cumbray  Beg,  or 
Great  and  Little  Cnmbraj^  are  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Airshire,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  southern  part 

(-fmihrAy  of  the  Island  of  Bute.  The  Greater  Cumbraj  is  distant 
^^  about  two  miles  from  Airsbire,  and  three  miles  from  Bute. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Little  Cambray  upon  the  south  by 
a-  channel  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  length 
of  the  island  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  two  miles 
and  a  half ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half.  The  sur&ce  contains  about  2300  acres, 
one-third  of  which  is  or  might  be  cultivated.  With  a  few 
exceptions,,  the  bills  rise  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  centre 
of  the  island,  where  they  are  elevated  nearly  400  faet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in  general  a  gra- 
velly loam^  and  in  some  places  a  mixture  of  day.  There 
are  a  few  inolosures }  and  some  plantations  have  been 
.  lately  made  by  the  £arl  of  Glasgow,  who  is  proprietor 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  isknd.  A  considerable  manur 
facture  of  coarse  linen  is  carried  on  in  the  village  of  Miln- 
port,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
of  thjs  island.  Here  is  a  commodious  diy  harbour,-  where 
in  spring  tides  there  is  water  to  the  height  of  eleven  feet. 
There  is  also  a  safe  anchorage,  sheltered  by  a  rocky  islet. 
There  is  plenty  of  limestone,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  excellent  freestone  ;  of  which  last  there  is  exported  te 
llie  value  of  L.200  per  annum.  There  are  two  rocks  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  have  joints  and  seams 
like  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Staffii,  but  are  not  so  regularly 
columnar.    They  have  the  same  chemical  properties^  and 
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HAAy  \yc  estimated  as  the  productipa  of  vokaiuc  fdsioo  aod 
eruption. 

Little  Cambraj  is  aboat  a  xnlle  in  length,  and  half  a 
tnile  in  breadth.  The  strata  of  rocks  arc  horizontal;  and 
fts  they  recede  froifi  the  shore^  thej  rise  above  each  other 
like  stairs.  There  are  several  caves  in  the  island,  and  ati 
old  fortress,  which  we  mentioned  wiien  treating  of  Air« 
shire.  Upon  the  highest  part  of  the  island  a  ljght»hoase 
was  erected  in  the  year  1750  ;  but  as,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  the  light  was  li^le  to  be  obscured  in  fogs,  an* 
other,  with  a  reflector,  was  lately  erected  upon  a  lower 
staUon.  The  airhole  island  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  £glin« 
toun# 


Otambray. 


The  population  of  the  shirfe  of  Butt  stands  thus  i  h)^aUtt^ 
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CONCLUSION. 


1  B£  limits  to  which  this  Work  is  meant  to  be  confinii] 
leave  to  as  little  space  for  introdacing  here  a  sammary 
of  its  contents,  or  a  general  account  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland  i  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  minuteness 
of  the  details  which  we  have  given  will  render  much  re« 
^^^L^  capitulation  unnece^arj.  Scotland  extends  from  north  to 
south,  that  is,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  fo  Cape  Wrath 
oh  the  west  coast,  290  miles*'  Its  greatest  breadth^  from  the 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  in  Argyleshire,  to  6uchan  Ness^^ 
near  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  180  miles.  At  the 
same  time,  the  sea  encroaches  so  deeply  upon  the  land,  in 
all  quarters,  by  deep  bays,  that  no  part  of  the  territory  ir 
distant  from  the  sea  more  than  forty  miles.  The  island 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  belonging  to  Scotland,  stretch  far 
to  the  north  ;  so  that,  including  these^  Scotland  lies  be- 
tween 54^  and  61^  12^  north  latitude.  lu  Western  Isler 
extend  to  a  great  distance  into  the  Atlantic,  and  lie  in 
front  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Wrath  southwardt 
to  the  vicinity  of  Ireland. 
Ana.  The  area  of  Scotland  is  estimated  to  extend  to  27,1M 
miles ;  which,  by  the  Report  lately  made  to  the  Board" 
of  Agriculture,  comprehends  12,151^472  acres  of  culti- 
vated, and  14,218,224  acres  of  uncultivated  liinds.  The 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers^ 
Scotland  is,  at  two  different  points^  so  deeply  encroached 
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im  bf  deep  gulfs  ox  bajs  running  into  the  land  from  the  Frklu. 
Crerman  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  ' 
^s  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  inland  naviga- 
tions across  the  country  at  these  placesi.  One  of  these  na« 
yigable  canals  connects  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  with  that 
of  the  Clyde,  on  the  tract  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninu^.  The  other  inland  navigation  is  now  forming 
between  Inverness  and  Fort  William,  where  the  Murray 
Frith  advances  inland,  from  the  east,  towards  the  Linnhe 
Z^och  from  the  west.  Beyond  this  intended  navigation, 
porthward,  the  breadth  of  (he  island  is  less  than  in  the 
fnore  southern  districts* 

The  most  ordinary  division  of  Scotland  is  into  the  High-pivufenK 
lands  $ind  Iiowlands.  The  Qrampian  mountains,  running  in 
a  direction  from  Cowal  on  the  north-west,  to  Stonehaven, 
in  Kincardineshire,  on  the  north-east,  form  a  vast  natural 
barrier,  the  retreat  of  national  independence  in  ancient 
times.  To  the  northward  of  this  line,  however,  the  east- 
ern cqsLSt  has  always  been  accounted  a  part  of  the  Low« 
lands  of  Scotland  ^s  far  north  as  B-oss-shire ;  and  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  this  last  county  has  also  been  uniformly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  Lowlands.  The  county  of 
Caithness,  also,  forming  the  nprth-eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  is  a  Lowland  district*  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  east  coast,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Murray  Frith,  the  territory  to  the  north-west  of  *  the 
Qrampians  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  that  division  of 
the  country  denominated  the  E(ighlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlsinds  have  for  ages  been  inhabited 
by  different  races  of  men,  speal!Ling  a  different  language, 
and  till  lately  wearing  a  different  garb.  In  the  days  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  language  of  the  Gael  of  the  mount- 
ains was  no  less  unintelligible  to  a  native  of  the  country 
lOttthward  of  the  Grampians  than  it  is  at  present.    This 
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Eiven,  Aistinctibn,  boweVer^  is  rapidly  passiog  awaj*  Schoqti 
fiave  been  established  bj  the  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Kilowledge,  and  hj  the  public,  in  most  districts 
of  the  Highlands  ;  and  even  the  poorest  persons  are  eager 
to  give  to  their  children  that  chance  of  improving  their 
fortune  whifch  results  from  understanding  tho  language  u* 
sed  tn  the  wealthier  parts  of  the  empire.  The  families 
of  the  gentry  of  the  Highlands  have  fov  two  centuries  used 
the  English  tongue,  and  it  will  probably  sow  be  univer- 
^ally  used  in  the  coontry. 

The  territory  of  Scotland,  especially  towards  the  north, 
descends,  upon  the  whole,  from  west  to  east ;  and  hence 
the  Qiost  important  rivers  flow  into  the  German  Ocean. 
The  Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the 
$pey,  and  thle  B^auly,  all  fio\»r  in  that  direction;  whereas 
the  Clyde  is  the  oply  stream  of  great  importance  that 
flows  towards  the  west,  md  it  is  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Lowlands.  Qn  th^  western  coast  of  the'  Highlands  the 
streaqis  are  rather  rapid  mountain-torrents  than  rivers. 
J^pmititai.  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Scotland  are  those  of  the 
south  and  the  noirth*  0n  the  south,  Scotland  has  a  mount* 
ainous  bi^rrier^  on  the  frontier  of  England,  that  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  f:ountry  $  but  the  mountains  in  that 
quarter  do  not  rear  to  the  plouds  nal&ed  and  rugged  peaks, 
such  a$  are  seen  beyond  the  line  of  the  Grampian^ •  To 
the  summit  tl^e  southern  ipountains  are  gre^n,  or  at  least 
heath-dad  hills.  The  vales  between  them,  also,  are  ez* 
tremely  narrow,  and  rarely  exhibit  long,  fertile,  and  ro- 
n^antic  glens,  like  those  which  are  to  be  fpund  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  t^ountiuns  of  the  so^th  of  Scotland 
terminate  befbre  they  reach  the  sea,  qn  either  band  lea- 
ving Ti  tract  of  level  cotintry  on  each  side  of  the  island, 
by  which  invading  armies  in  former  times  entered  the 
country.  To  the  northward  of  the  south^n  mountains]^ 
upon  the  Cljde,  the  Forth,  aod  the  Tay,  is  the  most  valna^ 
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able  part  of  the  Loi;v^lands  of  Scotland.     It  is  nowhere^ ^•^■'I'tA- 
iKM^ever^  to  any  great  extent,  a  lerel  conntrj ;  but  at  J5  ,.    ^  , 
every  where  interspersed  with  hills,  or  ridges  of  liiUs. 

Beyond  the  Grandpians,  towards  the  north-west,  mon- 
stroixs  ehatns  of  mountains  are  seen  rearing  their  naked 
sumroitSy  often  snowy,  and  perpetually  barren,  above  the 
clouds.  The  following  are  tlie  heights  of  some  of  th^ 
most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  north  of  Scotland  a« 
l^ove  the  le^  of  the  sea : 

Feet  Feet. 

Ben  Nevis.. 4370  Ben  Derig 3550 

Caiimgorum 40  3  0  fien  Voirlich 3300 

Ben  Lawers 4015  Ben  Lomond.«...^3262 

Ben  More 3907  Ben  Ledi^ t«....3000 

BenGlo.........3725  Ben  Ivefioi¥.^.....300a 

Shecballion..»«..3564  Ben  Choqhan.M««*300Q 

The  forests  of  Scotland  were  ancientjy  of  rast  extent ;  ^"^p^ 
and  although  these  were  cut  down  in  suck  a  rash  and  im- 
provident manner  as  to  leave  much  of  the  territory  very 
naked,  and  niuch  exposed  to  the  severity  of  a  northein  . 
^imate  for  two  centuries,  yet  this  evil  is  already  in  a  grestt 
'degree  remedied  9  and  if  the  present  spirit  of  rearing  plan« 
iations  shall  continue  for  a  short  time,  it  will  speedily  Ve 
altogether  done  away. 

The  agriculture  of  Ae  south-eastern  counties  of  ScGt*A«ricul. 
land  is  believed  to  be  already  in  a  state  of  perfection  su-*'^- 
perior  to  what  is  known  any  where  else  in  Europe,  or  ra- 
ther in  the  "world.  This  state  of  improvement  was  begun 
Tittle  more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  but  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  tlie  people  has  enabled  them  to  outrun,  in  that 
important  art,  their  instructors  in  the  south.  They  had, 
no  doubt,  this  advantage  in  Scotland,  that  as  they  began 
to  improve  their  agriculture  at  a  late  period,  it  was  aa 
.  easy  to  adopt  at  once  the  very  liest  practices  as  to  adopi 
«oy  other  new  form  of  management. 
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^»:«ciU,  Upon  the  tninarals  of  Ibc  ooontiy  It  is  oaiieoesnry  here 
to  eolarge.  la  the  territory  opoa  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth .  immense  quantities  of  mineral  eoal  are  found ; 
and  in  the«  former  of  these  territories  the  most  Talnahie 
of  the  metals,  iron,  is  manufactured  in  consideraUe  qaan* 
tities.  All  the  other  metals»  however,  and  erea  gold 
and  silver,  are  found  in  Seqtland.  The  lead  mines  near 
the  head  of  the  Clyde,  and  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshirei 
$rc  highly  productive.  Sandstone  and  slate  abound  ;  and 
also  the  rocl^s  called  whinstoi^e.  In  the  Grampians,  gia* 
nite  and  other  varieties  of  minerals  abound ;  and  limestone 
has  been  discovered  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  that  various  sorts  of 
gems  have  beeu  discovered,  particularly  topazes  ;  and 
that  pearls  have  been  found  in  a  considerable  number  of 
the  waters. 

It  is  believed,  hqweveri  that  the  mineral  treasures  of  this 
country  have  by  no  means  hitherto  been  sufficiently  exv 
plored* 

^^jtcnry  ip.  Xhc  literature  of  the  country  is  supported  by  four  uni^ 
versities,  and  by  a  school  established  by  the  public  in  e« 
very  parish,  the  teacher  of  which  has  a  small  salary,  and 
df  rives  the  remainder  of  his  subsistence  from  fees  paid  by 
his  scholars. 

EcclettastU       The  ecclesiastical  establishment  bears  a  republican 

bliabmem.  form.  All  the  clergy  are  equal  in  point  of  rank ;  an^ 
in  their  4cliberations  the  l^ty  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  share.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  of  four 
degrees  or  orders.  The  kirk-session  is  the  lowest.  If 
consists  of  the  parish-ipinister,  and  of  a  small  number  of 
the  most  decent  and  respectable. individuals  ^n  the  parish^ 
These  persons  are  called  ruliag  elders^  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  clergy,  who  are  preaching  elders*  The  ruling 
f  Iders  and  the  minister  form  the  kirk-session,  of  whicl^* 
fhe  minister  is  president*    The  kirk7session  distribptif 
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f^mong  tlie  poor  the  alms  which  are  pabliclj  collected  ^^2S?f*' 

^verjr  Sunday  ;  and  takes  cognisance  of  pettj  offences  a«  bUdunoit. 

gainst  religion  or  good  morals.  Neither  it^  nor  anj  church* 

court)  can  impose  anj  civil  penaltj^  but  must. confine  ita 

punishments  to  public  and  private  admonitionSy  or  to  re* 

fosbg  to  the  offender  admission  to  the  sacraments  of  the 

church.     The  next  court  above  the  kirk-session  is  the 

presbytery.    It  consists  of  all  the  ministers  of  a  district, 

along  with  a  ruling  elder  elected  as  the  representative  of 

each  kirk»session ;  so  that  a  presbytery  consists  of  as  many 

}aymen  as  clergymen.  Presbyteries  judge  in  appeals  from 

the  kirl^-sessioasy  and  take  trial  of  the  qualification3  of 

candidates  for  admission  to  holy  orders.     The  synod  is  a 

court  of  appeal  from  the  presby  teries^  and  consists  of  all 

the  members  of  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds^  whe* 

ther  laity  or  clergy.  Scotland  is  divided  into  seventy-eight 

presbyteries  and  fifteen  synods,  containing  nine  hundred 

and  thirty-six  clergy.  Over  the  Vfhole  presides  the  Gene* 

ral  Assembly  of  the  Church,  formed  of  representatives  e« 

lected  by  the  presbyteries  and  by  the  royal  boroughs. 

£ach  royal  borough  is  represented  by  a  ruling  elder  in  the 

general  assembly ;  and  each  presbytery  by  one  or  more 

mUng  elders,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  clergymen. 

The  elections  are  annual,  and  the  general  assembly  meets 

annually.    The  presbyteries  have  the  privilege  of  elect* 

ing  such  a  number  of  clergymen  as  gives  to  the  clergy  a 

majority  of  votes  in  the  general  assembly  over  the  laity. 

The  general  assembly  judges  in  appeals  from  the  synods, 

|t  can  also  make  laws  binding  upon  the  whole  church  for 

a  year,  and  no  more.   A  permanent  law  can  pnly  be  made 

in  the  following  manner  :  It  must  be  decreed  by  a  majo* 

rity  of  the  general  assembly  i  |fter  which  it  is  remitted 

to  the  consideration  of  all  the  presbjrteries.    If  a  majo* 

|itv  of  presbyteries  approve  •  of  it^  and  if  it  is  also  ap« 
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ytfticii|  proTtd  of  hj  the  taooeeding  general  ttsembl/^  it  fte« 
comes  a  law,  and  can  only  be  repealed  in  the  form  in 
whicb  it  was  enacted.  The  clergy  have  salaries  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  land  within  their  parishes ;  and  the  amonnC 
of  each  minister's  salaiy  is  fixed  by  the  court  of  session, 
acting  as  a  committee  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  Hence 
t  Scottish  clergyman  cannot  quarrel  with  the  ooonpiers 
of  lands  in  their  parishes  from  levying  tithes^  as  must 
often  oecnr  in  England. 
^J^J^Q^i^  The  constitttlion  of  the  conrts  of  law  was  suflSciently 
cisfei.  explained  wtien  treating  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land 18  represented  in  the  British  parliament  by  forty-fiv^ 
commissioners,  and  sixteen  representatives  of  the  ancient 
peerage..  The  proportion  of  representatives  allotted  to  the 
coonties  amounts  to  thirty  in  number ;  and  the  member  is 
elected  by  gentlemen  who  possess  lands,  or  superiorities  of 
lands,  valued  in  the  cess»books  of  the  county  at  L.400 
Scots ;  according  to  a  valuation  first  introduced  daring  the 
usurpation,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  parliament. 

■  

The  history  of  Scotland  is  a  subject  of  too  great  intri- 
aacy  and  extent  to  be  here  discussed.  The  feudal  anar^ 
ahy  prevailed  over  the  whole  kingdom  till  the  accession 
of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne  ^f  England,  and  in  the 
Highlands  till  after  the  rebellion  in  1745-0. 
A*L,Au>  The  remaifis  of  antiquity  in  the  country  arc  veiy  nn- 
merotts.  To  the  antiquities  connected  with  religion  be- 
long the  Druidical  temples,  whioh  are  every  where  found, 
or  at  least  in  those  {dace^  where  the  operations  of  agricul- 
ture or  of  building  have  not  destroyed  them.  The  ruins  of 
magnificent  cathedrals  and  monasteries  demonstrate  the 
state  of  power  and  opulence  which  the  church  of  Rome 
anciently  possessed  in  this  country.  In  the  Northern  and 
Western  Isles,  and  in  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  nu- 
merous remains  are  to  be  seen  of  those  conical  buildings^ 
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mv  Dons^  constracted  without  cement,  and  before  the  artAnti^nikt. 
of  throwing  an  arch  was  known.  Thej*  are  getierally 
denominated  Dadish  works,  bat  they  are  prohablj  older 
in  date  than  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Harold  Har« 
fagcr.  The  rained  castles  of  the  feudal  ehieftains  de- 
monstrate die  state  of  violence  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
times*  They  are  now  deserted,  and  have  given  way  ttf ' 
elegant  modem  mansions,  which  abound  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country. 

Concerning  the  present  cities  and  commerce  of  the 
•ountry,  we  shall  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  formerly 
stated. 

To  render  intelligible  some  allusions  to  Scottish  his-» 
tory,  we  shall  add  a  list  of  the  Scottish  kings,  as  givea 
by  Buchannan  and  other  old  historians,  and  some  tables 
necessary  towards  the  farther  illustration  of  the  past  or 
preset  st^te  of  Scodapd. 


A  Chronological  List  of  the  Kings  of  Scotzanx^. 

according  to  BuCHANNAN. 

Begsntoniffn  Began  to  reira 

before  Chrtat.  bffore  Chr&u 

f .  Fergus  I. «...  •  330  10.  Finnanus  ^  .  •  .  .  ist 

2*  Feritharis   .  .  •  •  305  11«  Durstus 107 

3.  Mainus 290  3  2.  Evenus  1 9$ 

4.  DomkdiUa  ....  261  13.  Gillus  •  •  ^  •  •  •  .  79 

5.  Nothatus.  .  •  .  •  233  14.  Evenus  II.  •  ...  77 
<5.  Reutherus  •  •  •  •  213  15.  Ederus ....  •  .  CO 
7.  Reiitha  .•••••  I8t  .16.  Evenus  III.  •  •  ^  •  12 
8-  Thereus  •  .  .  •  •  173  17.  M ctallaaus .  . .  i^  .     5 
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osina 161 
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Kinri  «i 
Scotuod. 
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A.  IX 

18.  Carataciis  .  •  •  #  »  34 

19.  Corbred  L,  •  •  ••  54 

20.  Dardanus  •  •  «  •  «  72 
j21t  Corbred  IL  .  •  •  ^  76 

22.  Luctacus  •  •  •  •  »  11^ 

23.  Mogaldus  »  •  •  •  114 
je4.  Cooarus  •  •  .  •  •  150 
25.  Ethodius  I.  •  •  •  •  164 

20.  Satrael 107 

27.  Donald  I.  ^  •  «  •  201 
$3.  Ethodius  IL  •  •  •  210 

20*  Atblrco 235 

30.  Natba^KUS  •  •  •  •  247 
31*  Findochus  .  •  •  •  258 
32.  Doaald  II.  •  .  •  «  260 
S3.  Donald  III.   ...  270 

34.  Crathlinthus  •  •  .  282 

35.  FincormachttS    .  •  304 

36.  Romachus  ....  351 

37.  Angutianu$»  or  ^- 

iieas 354 

38.  Fetheloiachus  .  •  357 
do.  Eugenius  1 360 

40.  Fergus  II 406 

41.  Eugenius  II.  •  •  .  420 

42.  Dongardus  •  •  •  .  452 

43.  Gonstantiae  I.    .  .  457 

44.  Congallus  I.  .  .  •  470 

45.  GoranuSy  or  Con- 

ranus 501 

46.  Eugenius  III.    •  •  535 

47.  Congallus  IL  .  •  •  558 

48.  Kionatelltts  •  •  •  •  574 


A-n. 

40.  Aidanos  .  •  •  •  •  57$ 

50.  Kenneth  I.  •  •  •  .  60S 

51.  Eugenius  IV.  •  •  600 

52.  Farchard.  or  Fer* 

chard  I.  ^  »  •  •  •  62(1 

63^ 
652 
670 
690 
604 


•  • 


•  • 


53.  Donald  IV. 

54.  Farquhard  IJ,    • 

55.  Maldvinus  »  ^  • 

56.  Eugenius  V. .  ^ 

57.  Eugenius  VI. 

58.  Amberkeletbos  •  ^  704 
50.  Eugenius  V 11. «  •  706 

60.  Murdachus  •  •  •  •  723 

61.  El^us  ....••  73St 
62*.  Eugenius  VIII.  •  770 

63.  Fergus  III 77S 

64.  Solvathius  •  •  •  •  77Q 

65.  Achaius  .  •  •  •  •  706 

66.  Congallus  III.   .  .  828 

67.  Dongallus  ....  833 

68.  Alpinus   •  •  •  •  •  840 
60.  Kenneth  II.    •  .  •  843 

70.  Donald  V 86a 

71.  Constantine  II.  •  •  86S 

72.  Ethus 884 

73.  Gregorj 880 

74.  Donald  VI.   •  .  .  004 

75.  Constantine  III.    •  015 

76.  Malcolm  1 055 

77.  Indulphus  •  •  •  •  064 

78.  DuiFus 073 

70.  Culenus 97& 

80«  Kenneth  III. .  •  •  08^ 


tONCLUSIOl^. 
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A.D. 

.  990 

1006 
1034 
1043 


illl.  Constantino  IV* 

82.  Grimos  •  ^ 

83.  Malcolm  II.  • 
S4«  Diuican  h  . 
85.  M*Bcth ,  .  . 
80.  Molcolm  III.  siir- 

named  Canoiore  1057 
87»  Donald  VIL  .  ^  1093 
88«  Duncan  li«  usinrp- 

edthe  crown  •  «  fOt>4 
—   Donald  VII.  resto- 
red *  .  ^  ...  .  1095 
89.  Edgar ;  .  •  •  •  t  1098 

00.  Alexander  t.  ,  •  1107 

01.  David  1 1124 

02.  Malcolm  IV.  «  «  1153 

i>3.  William 1165 

04.  Alexander  n.  •  .  1214 


•  • 


96.  John  Baliol 
^7.  Robert  Btuce 

98.  David  11.  •  •  •  1359 

99.  Edward  Baliol  u- 

^rpedtbe  crown  - 
in  .  ^  •  •  »  •  •   1332 

100.  Robert  lit  first  of 

the  Stuarts  .  •  137a 

101.  Robert  III.    .  .  1390 
102;  James  L  ...  •  .  1423 

103.  James  II.. '•  •  •  1437 

104.  James  III.  •  .  .  14C0 

105.  James  IV.  .  •  •  1489^ 

106.  James  V.  •  •  •  1514 

107.  Mary   .  .  ^  .  .  1543 

108.  James Vl.ofScot". 

land 1567 

Audi,  of  £nglandl60# 
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A.D.    Kinj9o£ 
1292   ^"*""*^ 

1306 


#5.  Alexander  III.    .1249    ' 


A  CoMPAHjnvs  View  of  the  Population  of  Scot^  p^pab 

*  LAND  in  the  years  1755,  1790-8,  and  1801,  wtb  the 
ifUMBER  of  Militia  each  County  has  to  raise,  a* 
greeably  to  the  last  ^ct, 

1755. 

t.  Aberdeen  •  •  116,836 

2.  Argyle  ....    63,291 

3.  Air  .  ^  .  .  .  .    59,268 

4.  Banff .....  36,521 
5*  Berwick  •  •  .  24,946 
6r  Bute  •  •  •  •  .       6,866 


1790-8. 

1801. 

Mil. 

122,921 

123,071 

640 

76,101 

75,700 

364 

75,544 

84,306 

436 

38,487 

35,807 

179 

30,875 

30,206 

15S 

10,563 

liA^i 

61 

Carry  over  307,728       554,491       360,881     i835 


1 


S58 


CQUfCtVSlO^k 


Brought  over 
S.  Clacfcm«n«> 


•  •  • 


•  • 


t.  Croaartj 
10.  Dimbarton  • 
11. 


•  • 


12*  Ediaborgh  • 
IS*  Elgin . « •  «  • 

14.  Fife 

15«  For£ir  •  •  •  • 
10,  HftddiDgtoa  • 
17.  InTcraess  • . 
as.  Kincardine  • 

19.  Kinrow. .  . ; 

20.  Kirkcnd- 

bright.  •  •  • 

21.  Lanark  •  •  •  • 

22.  Lblitbgaw  • 

23.  Nairn 

24.  Orknej    and 

Shetland  .  • 

25.  Peebles  •  •  •  • 

26.  Perth  ^  •  • .  • 

27.  Renfrew  •  •  • 

'28.  Ross 

20.  Roxburgh .  • 
SO*  Selkirk  •  •  » • 
dl.  Stirling  •  •  • 
S2«  Sutherland  • 
S3»  Wigton .... 


1755. 

307,728 
22,115 

0,00S 
5,103 
13,857 
41,013 
90,412 
28,934 
81,570 
08,297 
29,709 
04,050 
24,340 
4,889 

21,205 

81,720 

10,829 

5,094 

38,591 

8,908 

118,903 

20,045 

42,493 

31,27? 

4,308 

38,813 

20,774 

10,40# 


1798-8. 

354,491 
24^802 

8,74tf 

5,284 

18,409 

53,729 

122,055 

20,080 

87,250 

#1,001 

28,90O 

73,979 

24,799 

5,302 

20,959 

125,254 

17,570 

0,054 

43,230 

8,107 

133,274 

02,853 

50,140 

32,020 

4,314 

40,003 

22,901 

20,983 


1801..      Jiiif. 

300,881     1835 
221 


10,858 

50 

3,082 

10 

20,710 

107 

54,597 

«84. 

122,954 

045 

20,705 

ISS 

93,743 

484 

99,127 

511 

29,980 

154 

74»292 

SS4 

20,849 

130 

0,725 

55 

Total  1,205,380    1,527,892 
f  Of lol^  ttd  Sl^^tbaJ  bav«  no  miUtia^   SfMnm 


29,211  151 

147,790  751 

17,844  94 

8,257  45 

46,824  * 

8,717  45 

120,300  055 

78,050  404 

53,525  270 

33,712  175 

5,070  25 

50,825.  163 

23,117  100 

22,918  lir 

1,004,820  7,90fl^ 
onljaresaiae^tfacitt 


flONCLUSIOX. 


Wrcasefromf""tolW0.8      802,512 

L  1790.8  to  1801         70,034 


Total  increase  in  46  years    339,446 


S: 


Tie  Faluej>  Rbnt  of  Scotland  by  CouNTiESit 

Scott  Mvney. 

Aberdeen. •  •  •  •  •L.SSS^GOS     8  11 

Argyle ••  ••.^.•,.149>595  la    0 

Air*. •  .191,605    0     7 

Banff • 79,200     0     0 

Berwick • ..178,365     t     3^ 

Bute  and  Arran  •  • 15,022  13    <S 

Caithness 37,256     2  la 

Clackmannan.  •••••••••  26,482  10  10 

Croxnartj •••••••  12,897    2    • 

Dunbarton* 33,327  10     O 

Dumfries.. •  •  • . • 158,627  ^0     0 

Sdinbtirgh. .'.191,054     3     0 

Elgin ......*..   65,603     0     5 

Fife.. .•••.» 362,584     7     S 

Forfar 171,636     0     0 

Haddington..  ••  » 168,878     5  lO 

Inverness..... 73,188     0    d 

Kincardine •.«••   74,^21     14 

Kinross..... 20,192  11     a 

Kirkcudbright. «..  114,571  10     8 

Lanark. 162,118  16  11 

Lmlithgow 74,031  10     O 

Nairn o  15,163     1     1 

Orkney  and  Shetland.. ...  56,551     0     1 

Peebles......... 51,037     8  19 

Perth... 330,818     5     i 

Carry  oyer  L«3y06J,105  10    Oj* 


!S<30  CJbi^CLtJSIOK. 

koTtl  Bo.  BroTOht  over  L.3.oai»195  10,  tfl^ 

Renfrew^.... M>07G  15  2 

lloss....j.,.;.«4 ;;...  75^040  l6  -^3 

Roxburgh ....SlS^Sdi  14  O 

Selkirk..*.,^ 80,307  15  -6 

*"       Stirling 108,518     8  9 

Sutherkuid«««*^««»«#« ••  26,193     0  9 

Wigton 67,646  17  O 


Total  L.3,802,574  10      5i 

Or,  Sterling'        316,881     4     2^ 

DisTJticrs  o/RorAL  Boroughs  which  send  Mzmbers 

to  Pakliament^ 

« 

mm  ft     •     •    •     « 

Edinburgti  Cit7*...*.4..«-M-.Mvi4«*«««**«M««««.«*4«.*-«  t 
Ahttitti^f  Aberbrothick,    Bervje^  .Mootrose,^  and 

Brecbin«t«*«>f«*»««*-t-***«**<*»«—«-* ••««•••••  I 

Air,  Irving,  Invctarj,  Roth^ay,  and  Campbeltown..  1 

Anstntther^.  £aster  an4  Welter  Crai),    Kiircnnj, 

and  Pitteowcein. ••••«••••••. ^••.«.««*t«»«««...«.«.  1 

Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  Etgin^  .and  Inverary.........  1 

Stirling,  Ckilross,  InvefkeUbing^  Dunfermline,  and 

Que^sferr]r«».«.««»tM«««»M*%*tM*«t«»***«*«..««»**«*«*  1 
l^ertb,  Dondee^  Forfar,.St  Andrew^  and  Qapkc  Ttft  I 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen^  and.Donbsrton....  I 

Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annau,.Lochmaben^  and  Kirk* 

cudl^ight  ..tf. •••f.»«f'V«...«*..»«.««....w.«««M*M  i 

Inverness,  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Fbrrea.^..,...,*,......  1 

Kinghom,  J)j9»xX$  Kirkcaldj,  and  Bunitisland..«,«:i.  I 
Jedborgh,  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,. and  North 

Berwickt«..««. «••••#•#•«•••••'•••••••. •••••••••••••,4«i.»  1 

Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  linlitbgow...^..,....*.  1 

Stranraer,  Wigton,  Whitehorn,andNewOallawi7Mo  1 
kirkwaU,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Wick,  and  Doniocli««r«tf#  1 


M    D    E    Ji 


TO  tat 


.9  I 


tVttn  VOLtJME* 


i^'Hi'rf 


A. 

AattT  €(  LocUifi,  #am  itL 

Admntal  Cattk,  tS. 

Atlveoturet  of  Prince  Cbarkt,  319^ 

Agriailnire  of  Csutiuietf,  3.  Of 
R(M»-akire,  ai&  Of  Invcnieiii- 
(hire,  407s    Of  Ar^kihire,  420. 

Aninub  in  Ctithfifw,  6.    in  Ork« 

Antiqtiiciet  of  Caithnen,  13.  Of 
Satlierlandd^re,  x^.  Of  At- 
fcyleilure,  443*  Of  Icdlittkifai.487. 
Of  Inverno-ihjrey  3x5.  Of  Rdte- 
diire,  446. 

Apotn,  198. 

Ardcfak^an  Pnory,  446. 

AnUuDglaas,  45s. 

Ardoamurchan  Point,  398. 

Argyletbirc,  394.  Situation  atfd  «x« 
tent,  395.  Diftricti,  396.  Soil 
and  cUmatCf  40a  Scen^,  46i« 
MaMacreof  Glencoe,4io8.  CaVci, 
4x4.  Site  of  e«aret,  4x8.  Pu- 
tnrage,  419.  Agriculture,  4«o. 
Miflieralogy, 431.    Inverary,  425. 

.  AntiqnitCt,  44>  Iilands^-  4<^. 
Cannay  and  Rum,  465.  Muck, 
468.  Coll,  469.  Tirqr,  471. 
Ulva,  475.  Gometra,  :h.  Inch- 
Itenttoth,  ik  Staffa,  a,  Icofankfll, 
^7.  Mull,  499.  Uamore,  507. 
Kmra,  509.  £asdale,«».  Jttra, 
511.  IiIay,5X7.  Qiglia,  5^5.  Ci- 
gul]iiA,5ft6.    Cara,53o. 

Anao,539. 

Aaron  bofcilii,  ^4. 

Vol.  V.  .   N  a 


Balnafdwn,  467. 

BahunaM,  s^^- 

Barray,  £e.  ^58. 

Battles,  &e.  453,  )ta 

Beauty  river,  284. 

BenbeGiiJa,355. 

Bfeft  Ne^ifl  mountain,  380. 

Ben  Uaiih  mountain,*  aid. 

Bcra,  fale  of,  40S« 

Bcregomum,  445. 

Bemem^,  341. 

3iibop*t  Castle,  DoTnodk,  i6t. 

Black  now  ib  Orknef,  31. 

Borttay,  is4. 

Boroughs.  rcTil,  tatilnefatM  hf  &» 

cri€ts,'569; 
Braal  Castle,  %$, 
Braan  Castle,  Mt. 
Breccia,  &c.  434. 
BreMay,  xfti. 
Burgh  of  Birsa,  89. 
Burray,  41. 
Buteshire,  5^. 
Bote  isHnd,  ih. 
Batter  10  Shetland,  151. 

C. 

Cabbae  stone,  325. 

Cabirow  Castle,  85. 

CadboU.  isS- 

Caithness,  QVHatiti  x.  State  ^ 
^tuf^xij  in,  t.  Sae  of  estates,  il. 
Agriculture,  3.  Roads,  5.  Af 
niinals,7.  Minerals,  8.  Toirns,-^ 
Anti^^utiMb  f |r.   Fopidttio*,^. 
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Caledonians,  remarks  on,  175. 

Caledonian  canal,  376.  * 

Calligtay,  341. 

Campbeltown,  440. 

Camp  of  Jupiter  Fring.S^. 

Cannay,  ^63, 

Cantrajr,  ^31. 

Cara,53i. 

Caray,  40. 

Cascroim,  or  crooked  spMf,  1 6a 

Cartle  of  Dingwall,  229.'  Ot  Dun- 

•taffntge,  443.    Of  Grant,  3; 2* 

Of  Skipneis,  450.   Of  Aord,  451. 

Of  Oarrick,  1^.      k  ^ 
Cathedral  of  Orkney,  70.  "Of  Ddr« 

noch,  167.    Ac  Fortrose,  232. 
Cavet,  J  25,  213,  238, 294*  413- 
Changes  of  character  in'  the  iiigk- 

hnders,  188, 1^2. 
Clan  Chattaii,  32>.   - 
Coll,  4(9. 
Colwsay.  5x6. 

Conuncrce  uf  .the  Orkneys,  106. 
Concluding  reinasks,548. 
Copinsay,  41. 
Cottars,  87* 
Cowal,  di^tna  of,  398. 
Craig^Ebichie,3i^. 
Craighoiue,  2.56 
Craig  Phatric  vitrified,  307^ 
Crhm  canal,  442. 
Cniacbao  mountain,  402. 
CuUoden  niOtT  and  battk,  $zC* 
,  Cumbr^y  More,  or  Great,  546* 
'  Cumbray  Beg,  or  Lit^,  547. 
Curious  scenery,  M4. 

l>amsay«  46. 

I)epopuUtion  of  the  HigU»ods,how 

retarde<1,  194. 
Piialect  of  Inverness  3^6 
Diarme(.l«  ancestor  *of  the  Caffipbclis, 

his  fort  aiid  toinbj  26a. 
Dingwall,  borough  of,  229. 
Dir let  Castle,  23.. 
Disea<ies  at  Stornaway,  245 . 
PiHtricts  of  Argyleshirc,  39J,         , 
Donan  Castle,  26^. 
Borooch,  town  of,  167. 
DrulJicai  nionumenu,  79,  246,  a63t 

-  3*0-  '  ) 

l)ryinf;bainj,  424- 

Puiwvcrty  elastic, 4. U'    • 
Dundhairdgh^l  Ca&tle,  3  \t, 
Dimdoroa£lte  Tower,  X  7a 


Dunrobin  Cattle,  lyx. 
'Duns,  1^4, 446. 
'Dunskeith,  248. 

Dnnstaffinge,  443. 


Eagles  ia  the  Orl^neys,  62. 

Eajrleshay,*^. 

Eallaug-Hcirig,  448. 

Earls  of  Orkney,  and  their  cnficrpr** 

5e»»i09. 
Easdale,  509. 

£da|^43*  • 
,  Eggi  380. 
Emigration,  88,  i97,''ioa 
En-hallo«,45. 
Erisca,  357. 
Eusay,  242. 


F. 


Fairies,  hill  of,  306. 
Faimtosh,  233. 
Falcons  in  Orkney,  61. 
Fall  of  Foyer»,  '280. 
Falls  of  Kilmorach,  284. 

Farcy,  43- 

Famert  in  Caithness*  %. 

Farmhottses  in  Argyleshire,  419. 

Farray,  40. 

Fastinff  woman,  249. 

Feudal  ffovemmcnt  and  manoeta  m 

the  Highlands,  1 80,  t8  u 
Fingal's  cave  in  Staita,  47^. 
Fish  in  Orkney,  58. 
Fisheries  in  ditto,  105.    In  Shetland* 

14J. 
Flannan  isles,  142. 

Flotay,  40. 

Foreics  in  Inverness-shire,  299. 

Fort  George,  Fort  Augiutus,  and 

Fort  WiUiam,  309. 
Fortrofe,  borough  of,  230^ 
Forts,  chain  of,  30S. 
FouU,  the  UliiM0  TbmU  of  the  la- 

cients,  121* 
Fritha  in  Ross  shire,  2x4. 


G. 


Gairkxh  river,  215. 
Gairsay,  46. 
Garry  river,  283* 

Gigba,i27. 

Gk&Goc^  the  bifth^flttt  roT  Oaian, 
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snd  aceoe  of  a  dreadful  naiacte, 

405, 407- 
Glencr^e,  404* 
Oiesgary,  33a. 
Olenroy,  singalar  roads  in,  291. 
Ooatf  in  Argyleshirc,  427. 
Qometni,  475. 
Graemay,  39. 
Orantown,  village  of,  3x3* 
Oreac  valley  of  iiiTenies»>ihire,  275. 
Orimtay^  355. 

H 

Harris,  34a    Noifth  itles  df,  34X' 
Hebrides,  or  Weiiem  Isles,  234. 
Hector  Sutherland,  a  giant,  19. 
Hcisker,  353. 
Hehiudale  river,  157. 
Highlaodert  dislike  pork,  179. 
Highland   and   Lowlatid    cintoma 

compared,  177. 
Highlands,  remarks  on  the,  lyt. 
Hculadale  river,  15^- 
Homed  cattle  in  Shetland,  Z31. 
Horses  in  Shetland,  130.    In  Ar« 

gyleshire,  4«S. 
rtoy,  39. 


1. 


Icolmkill,  lona,  or  1, 487. 

llcr*y,  355. 

bnprovementsia  R.OM*sbirea  22x^9« 

Inchkenneth,  47^. 

Inchmanioch,  S37» 

Inclination  of  strata  in  Orkney,  18. 

Instruments  of  husbandry  in  Shet* 

land,  47. 
Interary,  borough  of,  435.    Castle, 

45^. 
Invercardon,  a66. 
Invet&chy  Cast!e,3Z5. 
Inverness,  boroughof,  300.  Academy, 

30Z.  Municipal  government,  30a. 

History  ,i<>.Dialect,3o6.  Forts,3^7. 
Inverness-shire.  Its  honndaries,  i74« 

Waten^76.  BenNevis,a87.  Glen* 

rojr,  492.  Caverns,  See.  394.   A- 

gncttlture,  397.    Pasturage.  298. 

Cattle,  299.    Mineralo^,  500. 

Villages,  3r3.    Antiquities,  315. 

Modem  seats,  332.    Islands,  335. 

Herrings,  384.     Butch  fisheries 

380.   British  fisfaeties,  390.    P«. 

yujatiflo^  39a. 


Tohn<o-Groaf s  house,  23. 

Iron  vf orks,  434* 

Islands  of  Argylesbifc.  Caimay,  463* 
Unusual  petrefactloUi^  4^  Com- 
pass Hill,  i^.  Singular  custom,  i^. 
Rum,  465.  Harbour,  466.  Muck, 
468.  0011,469-  Tircy,47X-  Ca* 
vcnv  in  ditto,  472.  Inchkenneth, 
473.  Ulva,  &c.  i^.  'Gometra,  U. 
Stafia,  474.  Description  by  Banks, 
476.  Fingal*s  cave,  477.  Icolm- 
kill, 487.  St  Columba,  i*.  Ca. 
thedrai  of  ditto,  490.  OnsCt 
chapel*  493-  ^^Tl^  sepulchre^ 
495,  Nunnery,  4?^.  Ran^^  <» 
abbots,  498.  Mull,  499-  Gene- 
ral aspect  of,  500.  Culture,  501. 
Antiquities,  503.  Minerals,  504. 
Ringmg  stoile,  505.  Caverns,  ii. 
Tobermoray,5o6.  Lismorcioy* 
Minerals,!^.  Cultnrc>5o8.  Ker- 
rera..  509.  Basdale,  i^.  Scarbajjzo. 
Jurs,  511.  Fapsof,  t^.  Lunga^ 
Baloanaigh,  and  Shuna,  lb.  Mi- 
nerals, 5x3.  SoIl,/i.  Animals,  i^. 
Harbours,  5 14.  Antiquities,  5 15. 
Climate,  i^.  Coloosay  and  Oron* 
•ay,  516.  Way,  517.  Waters, 
518.  Crops,  519,  Animals,  tf« 
Minerals,  it.  Lead  mine,  ih.  An- 
tiquities, 52a  Bovrmore  village, 
52a.  Gigha,525.   Gt^um,526. 

.  Kshery,527.  ProductMMis,  £5.  Su- 
perstitions, 528.  Caverns,  529. 
Can,  531.  Sanda,  532.  Popo* 
lationr;34.  Bute,  536.  Incb- 
mamoch,  539.    Arran,  U. 

Islands  of  lnvemes»-shire.  St  Kilda, 
335.  Houses  in  ditto,  337.  Mode 
ot  catching  fowls,  339.  HarriSf 
340.  Nonh  isles  of  ditto,  34?. 
Uninhabited  isles,  342*  ScNith 
isles  of  Harris,  it.  Uninhabited 
isles  of  (fitto,  343.  Society,  344. 
Tenants,  34J.  Cottars,  «*.  Quern 
or  hand-mill,  346.  Kelp,/^.  Fish, 
347.  Minerals,  iL  Encroachments 
of  the  fiea,  U.  Physical  structure 
34S.  Antiquities,  35O.  Dniidi- 
cal temples,!^.  Duns, 35c.  Popish 
chapels,  iA.  North  Uist,  352. 
Productions,  304.  Small  isl^/i. 
Benbecu]a,?55.  South  Uist,  35^* 
Sail  fiih,  or  basking  shai^  i6,  £- 
tisca,  358.  Singular  theft  in  ditfiogr 
U.  Barray,3^.     Old  pert  «fditr 

Na2 
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to,  361.  '  Trial  of  M'NciI,  M. 
GencTil  rsmarks,  361.  Sky,  364. 
Naunl  ol)cliik»  365.  Curious 
lAkes  ri.  Concealed  valley,  366. 
HlUs,  ii.  Cavet,  167.  Cli- 
iiiate»  j68.  Parched  cam,  ik 
Cattle,  370.  ManiferK,37i.  Mi- 
nerals, 372.  DunVet^  Castle, 
375-  Fairy  ib|t,  H,  Old  armour, 
374-  History  of  the  bagpipe,  375. 
*^^"w*y»  377-  Ronay,  380.  Flad- 
day  U.  Smaller  iiles.i^.  Eggjh,  Ca« 
"veriu  in  ditto,  3 S2.  Herrlnt;  «hoa1% 
384.  Dutch  bsheries,  388.  British 
ditto,  390. 
Islands  of  Orkney.  Mainland  or 
Pomona,  37.  Oraem«ay, -^9.  Hoy, 
il.  Waas,  4a  Rn<say,  Farray,  Ca« 
^ay,  Flotay,R(»nald6ay,  Swinna,'^. 
t^entland  Skerry,  41.  Darray,  La« 
tnon,  Copiciuy,  U.  •^hapinskay, 
4a.  Stronsay,  ik  P<ipay,  43.  £«  ' 
day,  Farey,  Sanday,  ih,  Ncrah 
Ronatdsay,  44.  Wcitra?,  i^.  Pa« 
pay  Wf stray 1 45.  EaglesAay,  Ron- 
aaj,  Wrtr,  Enhallow,  iA,  Gairtty, 
46.    namiay,  ii. 

Islay,  517. 
Jura,  5x1. 


K. 


Kdp,  tpecicsof,  97.    H*irmanu« 

factored,  xoa. 
Kerrera,  509. 
Kilchurn  Cast  If,  447. 
KilraTfKk,  ^32. 
King's  Castk,  68. 

Kings  of  fk«>rland  ennmerafed,  555, 
Kintyrc  district,  3^6. 
Kirkbest,  :tsS' 
Kirkwall,  66: 
Knapdalc,  396 


Lanlashbay,  54U 
Lamon,  41. 
Lerwick,  139. 
Lewis,  ibU  of,  1 
Lismorc.  507. 
Live  stock  in  C 

neys46. 
Loch  Brril>«»tt,  155. 
Loch  Shin,  157. 
l^och  RrMi,  %i4. 
Loch  Marie,*fl. 
Loch  Lochie.  ^77. 


38-. 
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ss,  7.   In  Orb- 


Loch  Oich',  if;. 

Loch  Hess,  M. 

Loch  Wain,  alwmyt  frozen,  a8 jV 

Loch  Moy,  3x3. 

l<.och  Awe,  39^. 

Loch  Fyne  mhery,  43/. 

Lochnangaul,  474. 

Lochnuire  CastW,  34. 

l«om,  397. 

Mainland  of  OrkiM;y,37.    Of  Sbe*^ 

laiin,  I Y^, 
ManufaccuRt  in  CSitthness,  ^   Ih 

RoAt^itc,  116. 
Manure  in   the  Orkneys,  47.   In 

Rosvshire^  na     In  Argylcdiin, 

425- 
Marble,  3ca 

Maryburgh,  3x3. 
M'Craws,  »6». 

Minerals  in  Caithneat,  7.    In  Ork^ 

Aeys,  64.    In  Shetland,  137.    In 

'  RiM»4hire,  215.  fn  Inveraess-diiR. 

199.    Of Argy hthire, 43 1. 
Monastcxy  of  baddel,  449. 
Morning  dram,  244. 
Morvem,  39S. 
Mount  Stuart,  5^7, 
Muck,  467. 
Mull,  499- 
M amy,  an  eminent  bishop,  167- 

N. 

Nairn,  river,  I5«. 

New  Tarbmt,  267. 

Ness,  X2X. 

Norwegian  conqueat  of  tbe  Ork 

neys,  109. 
Number  of  Orkney  islei^'  17. 


O. 


Ob«i,  44t. 

ObcHik  at  Portroie,   230.    Nttf 
Shandwi^S47.   In  Argylcihire, 

449- 

Ockel  river,  iti- 

Old  Ca«tk^  82,  253fl  306. 

Old  law  against  maitiage,  144* 

Orknry  brans,  66- 

Orkney  likmda,  g(  nera!  dtt^pt><^ 
of,  27.  Climate,  29.  Aurora  bfl- 
rralis,  35.  Soil,  s^  lohsbiwl 
isles.  37.    Agficukqre,  47*  ^^ 
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fltadct  to  improveniene,  4S. 
Weighu,  51.  Plants,  57.  Ani- 
inalvsS.  Minerals,  65.  Vittagtsji. 
Antiquities,  74.  Maimers  and 
customi,  76.  Manufactures*  93. 
-  Kelp,  97.  Fisheries,  zo6.  Com- 
merce, 107.  riistory  of»  xoS. 
Oransay,3J4,5i6. 


P. 


Pabbay,  34a. 

X'apay,  43. 

Papav  Westray,  45. 

Pcntumd  Skerry,  41. 

Picts,  remarks  on,  z;^. 

Picu  houses  in  Caithness,  25.  In 
Orkney,  fy, 

Planu  in  Orkney,  57. 

Pomona,  or  Mainland  of  Or1cney,37. 

Fopuhtloji  of  Caithness  25*  Of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  144.  Of 
Sutherland,  aio%  OTRoo^ire, 
ft73.  Of  lavemesa-shire,  39a.  Of 
Argyleshire,  534.  Of  Bate«  547. 
Of  Scotland  (aunmar^)  557. 

Porphyry  in  Invemess-shire,  300. 

Pbrtraiu  in  Inverary  Castlc,^jS. 

Priory  of  Beauly,  310, 

Qutdrupeds  d  the  Orkneys,  4a« . 
R. 

Raasiy,  377. 

Raasay  Castle,  554. 

Rabbits  in  Orkney,  6$, 

IjLfiay  (Lord's)  seat,  ^71. 

Redcastle,  257. 

Rehtive  .  importance  of  eke  High- 
lands and  Lowlands,  x86. 

Remarks  on  Druidism,  81. 

Rent,  valued,  of  Scotland,  559. 

Reptiles  in  the  Orkneys,  6a 

Roads,  s,  43a 

Rollo,  conqueror  of  Normandy,  in. 

Rona  iMand,  341. 

RooaMsay,  40.    North  ditto,  44. 

RonAy,  45. 

Rosehaugh,  267. 

Ro&ft-ihire,  extent  o<^  azx.  \¥'a- 
tcrs,azi-  MountaiAs»  }z6.  $izt 
of  estates,  iz 7.  Agriculture,  tit. 
Fiibcties,  lij.     Minerals^  126. 


Towns,  %%%.  Tslandi,  %i5.  An- 
tiquities, 246.  Country  seats,  266. 
Improvements,  269.    Population. 

RoflMay,537. 
Runi»  465. 
Russay,  40. 
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3aiI4iiih,  nr  basking  shark,  desert^ 
bed,  356. 

St  Kiida,334. 

Sanda,  533. 

Sanday,  43. 

Scallaway,  Z40. 

Scalpay,34Z. 

Scarba.jio. 

Scarp,  34Z. 

Scots  ancient,  remarks  on,Z73. 

Shapinsay,  42. 

Shamt  isles,  243. 

Shetland  islands,  general  descrip-i 
tion  of,  119.  Uist,  120.  Bressay 
I2Z.  ,Foula,  122.  Sea-coast,  Z24. 
.^Agriculture,  196.  Soil,  li.  Ani- 
mals, 130.  Fowls,  1^7.  Mtnera- 
lo?T*  138*  Villages,  14a  Fish- 
eries^  Z41.  Population^  Z4j.  Sup* 
p<ised  discovery,  Z45. 

Shuna,5ir, 

Singular  rock  in  Orkne)',  6s» 

Skibo,z63,ft05, 

^k/t  3^4. 
Slare,  434. 

Soil  uf  the  Orkoeys,  $5*  Of  Suther^ 
land,  163.  Of'  Ross-shire,  ft07. 
Of  InveniesMhire,  29S,  399.  Of 
Argyleshire,  417. 

SpevrWer,  285. 

Staffa,  475. 

Standing  stiMes,7l(.   Of  Steinis,  79. 

Stornaway,  243. 

Stromness,  72. 

Scronsay,  42. 

Strontian  mines,  432. 

Sulisker  rock,  242. 

Superstitions,  90, 259. 

Suiherhuidshire,  eiteut  and  bound- 
aries of,  1 .{ o.  Face  of  the  conntry, 
Z51.  Waters,  152.  Coast,  154, 
Estate  of  Rciy,  159.  Sutherland 
estate,  z6z.  Soil  and  climate,  163. 
Minerals,  z66.  Antiquities,  16 
Highlands.  1 7».   Poputotaon,  2Z 

Swinna,  40, 
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T. 

TaiB*  borough  of»  118. 

Tammy,  341. 

Tenare  of  laiidt  in  Orkaey»  36. 

Thnrto,  la    Harbour  of,  11. 

Tirey,47i. 

Tobcnnoray,  506. 

Tongue  bay,  153. 

Torryidale  river,  Hw 

TuUofifcf  Ardf  mowiitam,  116. 

U. 

Ut«,Nortli«3ii.  Ditto.  Seiith,356. 
Ullapool,  S34. 
UlTt,  475. 
Untt,  126/ 
Ur^uhart  Ciatlc,  3x9. 


V... 


▼allBr,355. 

Valued  lent  of  Scotland,  5S9* 
Villii^  in  Shetland,  139^    Ib  the 
HigUttds 


W. 

Waas  island,  4a 
Watch  towen  ii\ 

3«o. 
Weights  in  the  Orknejiy  5ft. 
Weir,  45. 
WcatnT,44. 
Wick,  8. 
Weodaft40S. 
Wool  ot  Sbetlnd,  1$%. 
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The  reader  will  please  delete  the  first  line  of  page  34<3^ 
VoI.IV«  and  insert  it  at  the  bottom  bf  page  S41. 
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ADDITIONAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 
CONTAINED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


Vol.  I. 

II01IN  House,  Midlothian  (page  410).--^This  is  a  neur 
building,  lateljerected  oh  Gatla  Water,  in  ibe  parish  of 
Stow.  It  is  a  good-lpoking  modeto  bouse^  wM  a  smaU 
pediment  or  tympany  in  front*  •        : 

CoLLiNOTOK  Tower,  Midlothian  (p.  4lo),  anciently 
the  seat  of  the  ftimily  of  FoUlis  of  CoUiogton,  now  belong- 
ing to  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Bart.  It  is  sitoated 
within  four  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  looks  down  on  ^ 
beautifc^ -conn try  to  the  nofth. 

CrAig  Crook  (or,  as  it  is  corrnptly  called,  Grej^ 
Crook),  Midlothian  (p.  410),  is  pleasantly  situated  in  . 
a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Corstorphine  hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Cramond,  about  three  miles  west  from  Edinburgh.  It  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  family  residence  in  the 
jmrish,  though  the  date  of  its  erection  has  not  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  It  was  4>uilt,  probably,  in  the  Ifltb 
century,  by  one  of  the  family  ot  Adaifason,  who  were 

r 

long  proprietors  of  this  place.  On  the  outer  gate  of  the 
eonrt-yard  appears  a  date,  1621,  and  a  shield,  containing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Adamsons  of  Craig  Crooks 
WiHiam  Adamson  of  Craig  Crook  was  slain  at  the  battle 
bt  -Pinkie^  lOth  September  1541,  along  with  bis  kins« 
oiatF  Alexander  Napier  of  MerchistoH.  Previous  to  that 
period  Craig  Crook  appears  to  havo  beilo&gjed  to  the  no* 


/ 
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ble  fafiily  of  Graham,  at  appcan  from  a  charter  i&  Fa« 
tiier  Haj*^  CoUectioo^  dated  9th  ^pril  1302. 

One  of  the  richest  and  moat  extcnsi^^  protpccta  v^  arc 
acqoabted  with,  in  the  ▼ieinity  of  Edmburgh,  if  fitom 
the  top  <^  the  bill  immcdi^lj  above  Craig  Crook. 


Vo^.  11. 

^vntLSSTANE  Casue,  Berwickshire  (p.  58),  the 
ancient  familj  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  It  stands 
near  the  amall  rdyal  borough  of  Lauder.  The  front  of 
thp  house  is  small,  bounded  oo  ea^^h  side  bjr  »  gtrst 
sound  tower,  surmounted  bj  slated  ooner.  The  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Laodetdali^  bj  I^ely,  is  to  be  seen  here. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  late  Earl,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  possesses  grent  mrrit. 

DauMX.EiriaG  Hoose,  Dnmfiries-shiis,  (p.  $47),  the 
magnificent  seat  of  th^  family  of  Qjeenslienry.  It  was  be- 
gun to  be  built  in  1670,  and  jpompleted  in  1Q89»  It  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  riyer  Nith,attd  isan  y«M«*^«^ 
pile.  Itis  a  square  building, extending  145  ^t  in  fixmt,  with 
a  square  tower  at  each  corner,  uid  three  small  torrets  on 
each.  Over  the  entriince  is  a  cupola,  whose  top  if  in  the 
shape  ofamst  ducal  cpronet;  within  is  a  courts  and  at 
every  angle  a  round  tower,  each  containing  a  stair-case. 
The  apartments  arc  numerous ;  the  gallery  is  108  hoi 
long,  with  a  ^-place  at  each  end.  Over  t])^  whole 
building  is  to  be  i^en  a  profusion  of  hearts  carved  in 
stone,  being  the  aqns  of  Douglas.  It  was  adopted  by 
that  powerful  family,  in  (;[pnseq\ience  of  Sir  James  IH>ttg- 
las,  who  pursued  the  English  monarch  from  die  field  of 
Bannockburn  to  the  gates  of  Dunbar  Castle^  having  bceo 
entrusted  with  the  heart  of  Rpbert  Bruce,  which  be  was 
to  carry  to  the  Holy  Land ;  where,  howeveri  he  ^  not 
anive,  hovmg  been  killed  in  Portugal, 
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la  the  gallery  are  some  good  portrays ;  among  whbh 
are  those  of  the  first  Dutchess  of  Somerset*  William 
Puke  of  Qoeensberrj,  John  Earl  of  Traqnaift  Lord 
High  Constable  of  Scotland  in  the  reagn  of  Charles  the 
First,  John  Doke  of  Rothes,  the  Doke  of  Perth,  George 
Douglas  Earl  of  Dunbarton,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  son 
of  the  Chancellor.  ' 

Thia  great  hoii^e,  or  rather  palace,  bear«  marks,  both 
4n  its  internal  and  external  stmctore,  of  having  been  e« 
rectcd  upon  i  plan  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  and  ia 
one  of  the  most^splendid  specimens  of  his  mode  of  bttild« 
ing.  It  was  former! j  surrounded  bj  a  park,  containing 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  Scottish  acres,  covered  wi& 
the  finest  timber  in  Britain.  Scarce! j  a  single  tree  now 
remains ;  the  whole  liaving  been  cut  doven  and  sold  by 
<^der  of  the  pKtsent  doke.  Here,  too,  were  the  celebra. 
ted  Scottish  bisons,  or  wild  white  cattle,  which  were  shot 
by  Older  of  the.  same  nobleman,  and  sold  in  DumfHes 
qouMrket  aa  beef • 

FaiAKS  Carse,  Dumfries-shire  (p.  341),  was  the  arai 
of  the  late  Mr  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  a  Scottish  antiquary. 
It  is  the  scene  of  the  welUknown  Bacdianalian  contest  for 
the  WfliaTLi,  trbicb  Bums  condescended  to  immortalize 
ina.ballad. 

Riscos,  or  Rvsco  Castce,  Cralloway  (p.  4ai).  It 
was  once  a  place  of  some  importance.  Its  owners  were 
anciently  the  patrons  of  t&e  parish  church  of  Kirkma^ 
bredc. 

•  KiumicBASL  HoirsE,  Airsbii^  (p*  542),  has  found  a 
place  in  this  Work  on  account  of  ito  beautifol  situation* 

DAteAiiKiE  laK,  near  Dahnellington,  Airshire 
(p-  542). 
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*  CATBCAlit  Castle,  two  vi^ws  (p.  ia2).  This  castle 
appears  to  Have  been  a  verjr  strong  building,  sitoaled  on 
theberden  of  the  eoonties  of  Lanark  aid  Renfrew.  Two 
of  its  sides  are  defended  by  the  river  Cart,  the  banks  of 
which  are  nearlj  perpendicular,  and  of  a  tremeodoos 
height.  The  only  acoest  to  it  is  by  a  narrow  enttj^  which 
might  easily  be-  secured. 

Ckaiovetpak  Castle,  Lanarkshire  (p.lM),  near  the 
road  between  Lanark  and  Hamilton*  It  is  «^ost  romantic 
and  oncominonly  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
strongholds.  Thongh  greatly  deserving  notice,  we  do  not 
find  that  it  has  been  formerly  mentioned  in  any  publiqi^ 
tkm,  * 

Bridgshousc  Castle,  Linlithgowshire  (p«  52t}, 
This  building  was  formerly,  it  is  believed,  denominated 
^ridgehottse*  It  is  the  property  of  Mr  WatsM,  a  writer 
In  Linlithgow,  and  has  not  beon  notioed  la  my  fomer 
l^blieation.       •  '       "  . 

V  'XiviiAiax)  Ca^¥LS,  FifAhire  (p«  ii7),.i8  a  mmamic 

ruin,  concerning  the  history  of  which  little  is  kaown. 

.  Daessx  Castu^  Flfe^btrp  <p*  laiV  Tbis<ftldf«s- 
^,  widi  the  territory  armwid  it,  b^loiiged  in  1628  tiot 
Arebhi Ao^  Spottilweiodft.  Jl^hittfy  beloi^d«to  the  Mar* 
chioness  of  Titchfield.  The  estate  was  sold  in  174$  ba. 
1.50M.  Abom  six  ^eacs'itg^it  wafl;Hld  ^or  L«£r«,OOP  f 
and  since  that  ttam  it  his  -beea  sold  in  1<MS  for  neady  a 
lialf  mote  than  this  last  sbm, .  .1 

Inch  Mahok  Mokastert,  Perthshire  (p.  a^8),  er 
inchmaghan,  or  Inchmacan,  or  rather  I{icbmahome,  as 
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iKIritteii  \ff  Kcitlt  in  bis  Catalogue  of  KshqpSi  is  situated  s 
in  tfie  Loch  of  Mooteith* 

'  AWHTERTTRE  HousE,  Perthshire  (jp.  338).  This 
huildtng'  is  situated  near  Crieff  and  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Fa- 
^ick  Murray,  Bart,  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  Auchtertyre  stands  on  a  hill^  sprinkled  over, 
tnddioaksy  and  commanding  a  most  elegmit  view.  The' 
l^retty  Loch  Moinvard  lies  beneath,  whose  bottom  yields  a. 
jjtxttntity  of  excellent  marl,  which  has  been  dragged  up  for 
fitanur^.  The  cbur<^  of  the  same  name  stands  at  a  small 
distaoce  from  it.  About  the  year  1511,  this  place  Was 
a 'horrid  scene  of  feudal  revenge.  Walter  Murray,  abbot 
of  luchaffray,  having  a  claim  on  th^  tithes  of  this  pSLtiiiip 
ttkeA  the  property  of  the  Drummonds,  t6it  the  bounda-' 
fie^  "itt  a  manner  that- was  interpreted  by  them  insulting 
aad  tumultuous.  They  were  determined  U>  repel  the  ab- 
bot and  his  party,  and  at  the  instant  were  actually  joined 
by  an  ally,  the  captain  of  DunstaiFoage,  who  was  like- 
wise on  an  errand  of  revenging  the  murder  of  some  Pnim-^ 
mo0d»  by  certain  persons  of  the  nzoit  6f  Murray.  Tht 
abbot,  fearing  to  be  overpowered,  took  sanctuary  in  the 
charch  ;  when  a  shot  from  one  of  his  party  slew  a  fol« 
loWer  of  Dunstaffiiage,  who  took  instant  and  cruel  ven- 
geance, by  burning  the  pkce,  and  all  that  had  retire4 
mo  it. 

■ 

'  CksTLt  GRAKDTiTtLT,  Perthshire  (p.  388).  This  is 
the  ancient  fanuly  seat  of  Sir  Gfeorge  Stewart^  Bart. ;  the 
modem  s^at  of  whose  family  is  Milrthlie,  below  Dna« 
kdd.  Grandtully  Castle  is  situated  in  Strathtay,  betwe^a 
Ktfdmore  and  Dankeld.  •' 

Castle  Comrie,  t'erthshire  (p.  338),  situated  in  the 
SBittfiem  district  of  the  county  towards  Ae  Forth. 
*  Clukie  CxstLE,  Perthshire  (p.^38),  stands  in  anisJand 
in  fkt  loch  of  Cluilic!;    Il  was  built  about  ttie  begttinihg  o£ 
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the  Bixteetith  oentuij  by  George  Brown  bishop  of  DuokeU. 
It  is  still  occasionallj  inhtbited.  Its  wall  is  eboiit  time  &ct 
thick.  Its  iasttlar  sitaatieo,  and  the  improvements  aromid 
it,  together  with  the  vicinitj  of  the  Grampians,  reader  it 
romantic  and  beanttful. 

Craighall,  Perthshire  (p.  338),  the  seat  of  Miss 

_  __  « 

Rattray,  near  Blairgoorie*  Its  sitaation  is  romantie  in 
the  highest  possible  degree.  The  house  stands  op  tha 
brow  of  a  vast  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river 
Ericbt  runs  deep  and  sullen,  forming  a  glen  surroiinded 
bj  heaths,  on  which  are  scattered  numerous  cuims,  the 
monuments  of  hostility  and  death.  The  whole  glen  is  ex* 
titaiely  romantic*  The  river  is  confined  in  a  narrow 
channel  by  rocks  of  an  astonishing  height ;  from  the  cie» 
vices  of  which  the  trees,  in  many  places,  shoot  fiorth  and 
intermingle  their  branches  from  opposite  sides,  so  as  to 
involve  the  river  below  in  a  deep  gloom.  In  other  spots, 
the  impending  precipices  rise  to  an  enormous  height,  with 
a  smooth  front,  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  aspect 
usually  found  in  that  sort  of  scenery  peculiar  to  a  mono* 
tainous  country  abounding  in  woods- and  streams. 

MoKCREiFF  HotrSE,  Perthshire  (p^  338),  the  seat  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moocreiff  of  Moncreiff,  Bart,  stands  in  (he 
fine  country  of  Strathern,  at  a  little  distance  above  the 
Bridge  of  Erne,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a 
modem  house,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  beao^ 
ty  of  its  situation, 

EnzELL  Castle,  Forfrrshire  (p.  375).  It  consists  of 
two  stately  towers,  connected  by  an  extensive  wall.  The 
Lindsays  of  Edzell  were  formerly  very  powerful.  The 
property  now  belongs  to  Mr  Maul  of  Pannrare. 

KiKHAiRD  House,  Forfarshire  (p.  375),  the  magnifi* 
cent  seat  of  the  late  Sir  David  Carnegie  of.  South  Esk,  who 
ffu  long  Biember  for  the  county.    It  is  one  of  the  finest 
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private^  ge&tleman^s  «e;its  in  Scotland.  The  plaa  of  the 
buUding  was  prepared  by  Mr  Playfair  architect. 

GaUKOCHT  BridgIi  Forfarshire  (p«  375).  It  is 
thrown  across  the  river  North  Esk,  consists  of  an  arch  of 
fiftjr^two  feet,  stands  on  two  treniendous  rocks,  and  is 
admired  on  account  of  its  stngnlar  and  romantic  sitaatiod. 
It  Was  bnilt  in  the  year  1732,  at  the  expence  of  a  man  of 
obscure  station,  but  great  public  spirit,  'James  Black,  te« 
nant  in  the  farm  of  Wood  in  the  neighbourhood*.  He 
built  the  parapet  walls  with  his  own  hands.  A  makoo, 
for  300  merks  Scottish  money  (Lad :  13  :  4  Sterling), 
prepared  the  whole  materials  of  the  bridge.  This  was  a 
great  sum.  in  those  days  for  a  Scottish  tenant  to  expend 
upon  a  public  work. 

Raveksoraio  Castls,  Aberdeenshire  (p.  44T),  on^ 
a  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Mariscbal  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ugre. 

FiKBLATER  Castle,  BaniFshtre  (p.  462).  It  stands 
near  Cullen,  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  It 
was  strengthened  in  1455  by  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  who  had 
licence  from  James  the  Second  to  build  a  tower,  and  forta- 
lice  at  his  castle  of  Findlater.  It  continued  in  possession 
of  the  family  till  it  was  usurped  by  the  family  of  the  Gor- 
dons ;  but  was  restored  tp  the  right  heirs,  about  the  year 
I5fi2,  by  Queen  Mary,  who  for  that  purpose  caused  it  to 
be  invested  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Rocks  near  Banff,  Banffshire  (p.  461);  a  specimen  of 
the  romantic  rocks  so  frequently  found  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland. 

'  DzsxFORO  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Banff  (p.  482), 
appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  building,  in  the  form  of  a 
court,  but  little  of  it  now  remains.  (M  one  of  «the  w.dls 
of  the  chapel  are  the  Ogilvie's  arms  and  motto,  dated 
1551. 
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Cawdor  of  Shsiut9pc$xt,  long  the  property  0C  its  thasi^ 
The  most  sndent  fMut  was  a  9qDare  t^wer^  to  which  a 
snore  modem  IwiUing  had  been  aomexod.  Th^  ihanHoto 
was  transfinred  to  the  Campbells  abtat  the  end  o£  ibe  ££. 
teeath  i^nfairj*  The  aeocmd  Earl  of  Argjk  aoade  a  sqd- 
dea  inroady  and  carried  off  the  heireas  of*  Calder,  thoa  an 
iafant*  The  c^  rose  in  atms,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
Campbells^  and  the  Earl  of  Aigjde  married  the  Jh^ress  of 
Cslder  to  his  second  son.  Calder  appears  to  have  been  an- 
cientlj  a  £svottrite  name  in  Scotlaod,  atid  -nuu^j  places 
bear  the  appcUatioit  of  Cslder  ;  e.  g*  Calder  House,  be- 
longing, to  Lord  Torphichan,  aear  MidciAdef ;  Ckillwidet 
House,  belonging  to  Mr  Stirling  of  Keir,  otar  Elirkin- 
toUodi ;  Calderwood  near  Glasgoiw,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam MaxweH  of  Calderwood.  CertMn  Walers  and  yi* 
lages  be:ir  the  same  name* 

Vol.  V. 

■ 

RuiKSD    ChafeIt,    near   Loehness,    Invemess-ihtrt 
(p.  391). 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER 

FOR  PLACING  T^  PLATES. 

V(/L, 


Edinburgh  Castle 7 

Bank  of  Scotland 8B 

Register  Office.. 141 

Portobello  Tower* .  • SOI 

Woodhouselee •• 313 

Roslin  Castle ib. 

Roslin  Chapel ^.314 

Hawthomden 3^0 

Graigmiller  Castle^ ••••.•330 

Vol. 
Drybur^  Abbey  (tw6 

views).. • 16 

^Thirlstaoe  Castle..- 58 

Jedburgh  Abbey 97 

.Kelso  Abbey 100. 

Melrose  Abbey..* •  •  •  108 

Cross  Church I90 

£!aerlaverock  Castle .315 

Holyjood  Abbey 319 

Drumlanrig  House-... ••347 

Friais  Carse^. ib. 

Sweetheart  Abbey  (three 
views) * 3S6 

Vol. 

Paisley  Abbey 14 

Newark  Castle 22 

Clyde  Banks... 62 

Bothwell.  Castle ;...13a 

Bridge 134 

Stratliaven  Castle 158 

Hamilton  Palace iCO 

Cathcort  Castle  (2  views)!  82 

Craignethan  Castle ib. 

Glasgow  Cathedral 215 


L 

Dreghpm  House .i-S^S 

Braid  Hermitage.. •••^•..344 

Dalhousie  Castle —•.346 

Oxenford  Castle.. ••^•••..35^ 

Lauriston.f ...•.<*.•.  .359 

Burn  House.^*.,,.. •••.., .41P 

Collington  Tower ib^ 

Craig  Crook  Castle •  ib. 

•     •  • 

IL 

Lincluden  College  (two  - 

'    views ......•••387 

Rescoe  Castle^.. ..>. 4^7 

Tumberiy  Castle.. 483 

Crossreg^l  Abbey ....«..48id 

Dunure  Castle 508 

Dolquharr^n  House 508 

Colzen  Castle 5K) 

Kirkmichael  House. . .. .  .546 

Dalcairjiie  Lin. « ........••  ib. 


m. 

Rock  and  Castle  of^Du ji- 

barton 360 

Stirling  Castle ; 415 

Cambuskeneth  Abbey.  .^4aO 
-Lingiithgow  Palace...... 5 03 

Inchgarvie    Castle    and 

Queensferry 510 

Blackness  Castle 52a 

Bridgehouse  Castle 52a 


